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^iiE priority in the literary history of Europe of the com- 
positions of the Celtic and Teutonic bards, scalds, minstrels, 
minne-sangers, and ineister-sangcrs, or of those of the Provencal 
and French troubadours, and trouv^res, is a subject of con- 
troversy of old standing, which has been lately renewed on the 
Continent. And the question is of no mean importance. It 
embraces the revival of letters after the subversion of the Homan 
empire in the fifth century; together with the origin of a 
poetical character, taste, and spirit, which are plainly distinct 
from those of the purely classical models of Greece and Home, 
and which, under the name of the Eomantic school, arc now 
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exercising almost sovereign role and masterdom over the 
imaginative literature of our times. We shall endeavour to 
explain, without presuming to decide the points at issue. They 
have engaged the attention of some of the most distinguished 
scholars and critics of the ago; and the works cited above 
weather the representations of different classes of opinions 
UPwtg (uninent men, than the exporition of judgments in cri- 
pjpsm i^^Wf^ch the literary world unanimously acquiesces. 

In the / Ite nth century, the river Loire was the boundaiy 
between IjSn^istinct dialects, the langue tVoc and the langue 
d^oU; botn'e^ved from a common parent, the Latin, hut each 
filled wi|i^ ^ords and idioms ijx)m different sources, and different 
pf the sister tongue. Sooth of the Loire the langue 
4 ’OP preVfliled, the language in which tho troubadours com- 
posed their lays ; and north of that river the langue d’oil was 
used, the language of the trouvercs, which has expanded into the 
modem French. These dialects received their names of langue 
JCoc and langue d^ot or dCoil^ from oc and ouiy the affiiiiiatives 
peculiar to each ; and although the latter has now entirely dis- 
placed the fonner as the language of literature and refinement, 
in the eleventh century the langue cVoCy or Provencal, was more 
used as the language of poetry and sentiment, than the langue 

The posthumous work of M. Fauriel is tho labour of a life 
devoted to the study of the poetry f»f the langue d’oc, or 
!Proven9al5 and of the lives and lays of its troubadours. It is 
given to the public from notes of a course of lectures delivered 
by M. Fauriel, on his appointment to a chair of Provencal poetry 
in the University of Paris. The learned author died before he 
could repeat his course or revise his ojnnions : Put he claims 
for his troubadours the i)riorIty and pre-eminence, not only over 
the trouvercs, the poets of the cognate tongue, but over the 
minstrels, meister-siingers, and minne-siingers of the Teutonic 
people, over the bards of Armorica and Wales, and over the 
scj\lds of the Scandinavians. According to M. Fauriel, it was 
in the country south of the Loire, that the spark, buried in the 
ashes of a preceding Greek and liomnn civilisation, was re- 
kindled, and from its light and heat have been derived the whole 
poetic fire and imaginative fertility of all European nations north 
of the Loire, the Celtic, Teutonic, Icelandic, Norman, Saxon, 
Belgic, and French of the langue d’oil. The bards, scalds, 
minstrels, meister-siingers, minne-sangers, and trouvercs, w^crc, 
in short, but translators, copyists, or imitators of the Provencal 
troubadours. 

M. de la Rue takes a more reasonable view of the subject. 
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The friend of Sir Walter Scott, of Mr. EIHb, and Mr; Boiic^^ he 
passed ten years in this dbuntry in the study of the manuscripts 
of Norman and Anglo-Norman poetry, which enrich many of 
our public and private Hbkaries, and to which his distinguished 
literary friends oMained i*eady access. In his own country 
he pursued the ^tdel line of study as M. Fauriel, with eou^^ 
zeal and advantages, and with more sobriety of jud^m^t. His" 
work contains much information on the early poetry of the. 
middle ages, without aCny of M. FauriePs unfortunate ambition 
for establishing a peremptory theory, and making good a pai^ 
opinion. The work of M. Arthur tHnaux vindicates success- 
fully the claims of the trouv^res %f Flanders, espepitilly of Cam^ 
bray, to originality, and to a taste and spirit more natural and 
truly poetical than the conventional "style and aifected sentiment 
of the Provencal troubadour^. M. Diez gives curious details of 
the lives dnd writings of the class of professional poets in the 
middle ages. August W. Von Schlegcl published his observa-* 
tions originally in the Journal des l)cbats, in 1833-34, and 
republished them in 1842, at. Bohn, in the wegk above cited. 
He appears to have been waiting for matter and opinion— 
in other words, for the appearance of M. FauricTs work on the 
subject ; the staple of his essay being what M. Raynouard has 
done, and what M. Fauriel was to do in illustrating the Proven9al 
language and literature. 

No province of the Roman empire w^ so completely Roman* 
ised as Gaul, before the invasion of the barbarians in the fifth 
century. All the upper classes were, or affected to be, of 
Roman descent; so that Latin was the official language, and the 
language of literature and refinement, as well as of law, religion, 
and social intercourse among the cultivated. But Gibbon and 
Villemain probably go too far in supposing that Latin was 
also the language of the whole population ; while SchlegeV 
exaggerates their supposition, when he says that ^ Latin, and 
‘ nothing but Latin, was spoken at that period in Gaul, to 
^ the borders of the Rhine.’ The language of a people may 
be altered, improved, or adulterated by the admixture of other 
languages, but can scarcely bo wholly eradicated except by the 
extinction of the race. Cassar tells iis of three ihd%ehoiiB lan- 
guages in Gaul at the period of his invasion, and we find 'traces 
of the three even at the present day in the same localities : the 
Celtic still existing on the west coast of Gaul, the Aquitanic 
represented by the Basque tongue,*^and the Belgic remaining 
in the Flemish on the lower Rhine, as a distinct dialect of the 
Teutonic. These three langus^es therefore still linger in the 
original seats of the Celti, Aquitani, and Belgi; and theteis no 
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ground for supposing that these indi^nous languages were or 
could be totally extinguished by the Roman conquest In the 
south of France^ however^ another language had been pre- 
viously superinduced on the original tongue of the natives^ for 
a period as long as the Latin had been introduced into the rest 
of Qaul before the invasion of the barbarians^ and over an 
extent ,of territory more considerable than lias been generally 
understood* 

The citizens of Phocea, one of the seven cities which con- 
tended for the honour of being the birthplace of Homer, flying, 
we are told by Herodotus, from the arms of Cyrus, established 
a colony at Marseilles. This Ihdependent Greek state, founded 
in Gaul 600 years before oUr era, was an important ally of the 
Romans in the second Punic war, and was rewarded by great 
additlfms to its territory. Marseilles became the mistress of 
tweniy-four cities, and of a dominion extending from the Cape 
of Monaco in Italy to the mouth of the Segura on^the east coast 
of Spain, or about five degrees of latitude. The language and 
civilisation of this commercial Greek state in the south of Gaul 
must have exercised considerable influence in the course of so 
many years, and have spread among the barbarous tribes in 
the interior, with whom it traded. Commerce implies mutual 
wants, social intercourse, and something of a common lan- 
guage between the people dealing with each other. Cassar, 
indeed, tells us that the Helvetii, the nearest neighbours of 
the state of Marseilles, kept the muster-roll of their army 
in Greek, or -in Greek characters, and that the Druids used 
the Greek letters, and were not unacquainted with Greek 
philosophy. * We learn from Livy, from Cicero, in his oration 
for Flaccus, and from Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, that the 
Phocean colony of Marseilles retained in great purity, not only 
the Greek language, but the learning, arts, and genius of 
Greece. It lost its independence as a state by taxing part 
with the senate of Rome against Julius Cajsar, but retained its 
reputation ; and sometimes was preferred even to Athens as a 
school for Greek literature and refinement. Tacitus observes 
that Agricola was educated there, on account of the superior 
purity of i# language and manners. That the Greek language 
had taken root, and spread in the south of Gaul, seems proved 
by a funeral oration to the people of Arle|, upon the death of a 
brother of the Emperor Constantine the Great. The youth 
was assassinated in passing the Alps, in the year 311, and his 
funeral oration is in Greek. It is surely, therefore, not a 
reasonable supposition, that three indigenous languages, and 
one foreign, but which in the fifth century was of more than 
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a thousand years* standing in the country, shpuld have been 
entirely extirpated and replaced by Latin in the course of the 
Boman occupation of Gaul, by armies of which, for more than 
half of the five hundred years from Csesar’s conquest to the 
Gothic inyadoU, the greater part' were not Bpmans,;but enlisted 
barbarians, as ignorant of the Latin tongue as thd Gauls them«^ 
solves. Schlegel’s statement that ^ Latin, and nothing but LSitiii, 
< was spoken in Gaul up to the borders of the Blune,’ at the 
downfall of the Boman empire in the fifth century, must there- 
fore mean merely that the clergy, the civil functionaries, the 
military of the higher rank, the jM'oprietors, lawyers, officers 
of government, and generally all of the tipper and educated 
classes, used the Latin language. The course of events proves, 
no less than public documents, that, to this extent, the use of 
Latin prevailed in Gaul. But, on the other hand, the ra{4i§Con* 
quest by the barbarians and the slight resistance of the inhabit* 
ants seem to afibrd proof that the upper and lower classes, the 
governing and governed, in the country, were withqut common 
interests to defend, and a common language to inspire all with 
a common spirit and union for defence. 

About the year 415 new elements entered into the languages 
of Gaul, whatever they may have been before. The Visigoths, 
under Ataulph, the successor of Alaric, established themselves l)e- 
tween the Blioiie and the Pyrenees, and extended their dominion 
to the Loire. The Burgundians seized on the east of Gaul. 
Some provinces in the north were still under Boman governors, 
and nominally part of the Boman empire ; but the Franks, finder 
Clovis, coming from the north-east of Germany, defeated the 
Gallo-Roman forces, and, settling in the more Romanised in- 
terior, occupied all the country up to the frontiers of the Visi- 
goths and Burgundians. After a struggle between these bar- 
barous tribes of cognate race and speech, which continued about 
thirty years, the last comers, the Franks, obtained the superiority^ 
and with it the dominion over the whole of Gaul. 

These successive swarms of barbarians, however, did not come 
to destroy what the Romans had created in the provinces of the 
empire, but to enjoy it, and to put themselves in the place of 
the Romans, as the upper and proprietary class. From the first 
they appear to have left to the indigenous population their 
religion, law, municipal governments, social institutions, arts, 
and language ; and ended by adopting most of these as their 
own. The religion of the church of Rome would bring along 
with it its language and literature — if it bad not found them 
there — and all its social influence on public and private life. 

From the sixth century, when the Visigoths were driven into 
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tp a distinct people with 
own^the Franks became predominant: And, though 
k cepturies to assure the triumph of the Austrasian or 

to oYer>the Neustrian or Boman, in the persons of 
yet all along cultivated Latin would 
to out more and mo]^ wi^^ llie classes who had used it. 
Sidoikius ApolHiiaris^ who lived about the end of the fifth century 
and wasa toive of Gaul, is the last of the ancient writers who is 
reckonedmihe series of daasics. Gregory of Tours, bom in 539, 
and contonited bishop of Tours in 573, was only about sixty years 
tit6r than Sidonius Apollmaris; both were born in the same part 
of ^auh an Auvergne, and both were of the same rank and social 
sikation senators, and bishops. 'But the difference of their 
* style and sentiments,’ says Gibbon, in his History of the Decline 
and Fall of the^Boman Empire, 'may express the decay of Gaul, 
i and clearly ascertain how much, in so shorty a spacer the human 
^ mind had lost of its energy and refinement’ Gregory of 
Tours, in his Historia Ecdesiastica Franhorunij makes an apology, 
and not without reason, for his defective Latinity ; and says he 
undertook to write the history of the church from 395 to 691, 
although imperfectly acquainted with the rules of the Latin 
language, because the memory of past events was in danger of 
perishing^ altogether from the want of any one to record them 
m prose or verse. The chronicle of Fredegairc, of the seventh 
century, that of Eginbard, secretary, son-in-law, and biographer 
af Charlemagne, in the eighth, and the poem of the priest Abbon, 
on th^ siege of Paris by the Northmen, in the ninth century, — an 
event with which he was contemporary, and an eye-witness,— 
show the progressive decline of the Latin language in Gaul from 
age to age. In England the same decline was not so early; 
being probably arrested by the talent or the instmetion of learned 
individuals ; but it was more rapid. Bede wrote his Historia 
Mcclesiuslica Anglorum about 150 years after the time of Gregory 
of Tours, and the Latinity of his style requires no apology. 
About 150 years irfter Bede’s death, a friend of king Alfred, 
and of Charlemagne, jAlcuin, of Anglo-Saxon birth and educa- 
tion, wrote in much less barbarous Latin than his contemporary, 
Eginhart, the secretary of Charlemagne. . But such individuals 
were the exceptions. The general decline of the Latin language 
and literature, and the low state they had fallen into in the ninth 
century, appear, from the well-known complaint of Alfred the 
Great, in his letter to Wulfsig, bishop of Worcester, that at his 
accession to the crown in 871, few persons north of the Humber 
understood the prayers of the church, or could translate a 
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sentence of Latin into Anglo-Saxon^ and not 
Thames, could do so. ? 

From the general decay of the Latin la^g^ge in *: 
after the fifth century, and from the barhatism 
what was written in it, historians infer, as Gibboxi: ddca 
passage above quoted on companng Sidoniua Ap^yima^ 
Gregory of Tours, that the human mind itself was in afrell^li^4. 
state in those ages, and ^ htd lost much of its energy and refi^ 
^ ment.’ The just conclusion, we think, is nearer the rev^e 
of the historian’s. The Latin language, indeed, was breaking' tip 
and falling into disuse; but that may be, in redity, a proof that 
the human mind was otherwise advancing; that people ifpre 
acquiring new objects, new arts, new Wants and gratifications hi 
their material life; new interests, new rights, hew relations be- 
tween man and man in their civil life ; and with these, new ideas 
and new combinations of ideas in their intellectual life ; which 
the Latin language, in its classical purity, had no words and 
constructions adequately to express. They only wer^s stationary 
who took their stand upon a fixed state of language and civili- 
sation, and supposed that all movement from this state must 
necessarily be retrograde. The Latin language, after the fifth 
century, became more and more barbarous; that is, more ahd 
more niixed with words, phrases, constructions, altogetlier un- 
knowii in pure Latin; just in proportion as society became less 
barbarous ; that is, as the great body of the people became pos- 
sessed of more material objects, more civil rights, and more 
social and individual interests to give names to and speak otj 
than they could find good Latin words for ; and began to have 
more complicated relations with each other than its constructions 
could convey without ambiguity. Latin was first rendered biur- 
barous, as the scholar would term it — or enriched, as the philoso- 
pher ought to consider it — with new, although in sound and deri- 
vation barbarous words or names for new objects and ideas ; then 
its construction was re-cast, and mingled with new and unhai> 
monious, but much more distinct, modes of tliiXpresslng the rela^ 
tions of things to each other, than by tei^tinal syllables of the 
radical word ; and at last it gradually i^plit into the modem 
languages, the French, Spanish, and Italian. The Latin 
element, out of which this transformation was effected, may 
have principally descended during tlie process from .the more 
learned classes to the unlearned ; ^ut, unless a basis of Latin of 
some sort had more or less pre-existed in the body of the people, 
such a change could never have been accomplished at the period 
and under the circumstances in which it actually took place. 

M. Fauriel and M. Von Schlegel call tliose languages syn- 
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thetacal which express the modifioatioiiB of meaning in the rela- 
tions of words to each other by varied terminations of ^the 
radical word; and those whidi use distinct words to express 
these relations, analytical. The terms concrete languages and 
decomposed languages would, perhaps, express more distinctly 
the difference between the two classes of languages; the terms 
synthetical and analytical being already appropriated to the 
modes of reasoning or of obtaining results, rather than to the 
results obtained. 

The two dialects which grew up in Frai]0|H3|^g those ages, 
the langue doc and the langue doil^ were ^^he 

troubadours of the ^ngue dor^ and the troWbreS >f the langue 
doily derive their names from the words trohar and trouvery sig- 
nifying * to find’ in those dialects ; and the word ‘poet’ has, in 
Greek, a similiu* derivation — as also the old English word 
‘ maker.’ With their attendant joculatores and musicians, wan- 
dering from castle to castle — every castle the seat of the little 
court of the baronial lord of the domain — and entertaining the 
knights, and ladies, and thcn-at-arins, with their lays, or tales, 
and jests, they are supposed, by M. Fauriel, to be the legitimate 
successors of the actors, singers, mimes, and saltatores of the 
Greek games and festivals in honour of Diana and Flora ; and 
not a class derived from the bards or scalds of the Celtic or 
Gothic inhabitants of Gaul. These games and festivals con- 
tinued to be celebrated in the scat of the ancient Greek colony 
long after it was Chrl'=!tianised; and they were, in fact, amalgamated 
with the festivals of the Christian church. In pagan times the 
Floral games were proverbially scandalous. Naked courtezans 
contended in the race for prizes awarded out of the municipal 
funds ; and at Arles and Beaucaira this usage continued down 
to the sixteenth century. Songs and dances, profane and even 
obscene, were usual in churches in the sixth century ; they were 
prohibited by a council held at Toledo in 589, and again by a 
council at }lome in 826 — when it was said ‘ women went to 
‘ church at the Nativity and other church festivals, not from 
‘ suitable motives, but to dance and sing indecent songs in 
^ choral bands ;’ and so late as 1551, dances, games, and repre- 
sentations in churches were denounced by a council at Nar- 
bonne. 

It is consistent with the state of manners, and the tenacity 
with which a rude people adhere to ancient customs, tliat a 
taste for song, dance, and representation, and a class of trouba- 
dours and joculatones administering to that taste, should have 
lingered from the classical times among the descendants of the 
Greek cdonists. They may very possibly have existed, as 
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M. Fauriel supposes, altogether independently of the similar or 
equivalent class of bards among the indigenous Celtic population 
of Gaul, or of scalds, sangers, or minstrels among the suoces-* 
sive conquerors of Gothic race* But the co-existence,’ or prior 
existence of troubadours in the south of France— * even if it were 
matter of proof, not of supposition — would not establish M* 
Fauriers deduction from it* Assuming that the troubaAiurs 
can be traced to an earlier origin chronologically t^n^ the 
equivalent cl^s among the Celts and Goths, it by no meaps 
follows that necessarily the brigin|il model, of which 

the latter their compositions are but imitations 

or copies. 9llie ^Ronological succession >pf events, and espe- 
cially of their social and intellectual^ development in a com- 
parison of xiations, is not always, or even most commonly^ a 
succession of cause and effect, or of model and imitation. All 
human societies, in the same stages of development, have 
institutions the same with or equivsUent to each othiir,' 
borrowing, or imitating, or imposing. They will have chiefs, 
nobles, priests, judges, without copying them from Jews, Greeks, 
or Komans, though these should make out a case of chronological 
precedence. Every rude society, while unacquainted with writing, 
must have had a class of men who committed to memory and 
were able to recite its ancient laws, customs, practices in matters 
of public interest or private right, genealogies, family relation- 
ships, boundaries and ownership of property. These oral re- 
corders are then a necessary element. It was not an intellectual 
taste, but a primary social want, which gave existence to such a 
class equally among Jews, Greeks, Romans, Celts, and Goths, 
at a certain stage in their history: and it is^ owing to this 
common primary want that all nations will be found to have 
had this class among them under some name or other, — poets, 
bards, scalds, troubadours, or meister-sangers. 

The Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic rjvpe only received 
Christianity, and with it the use of written language, in the 
1 1th century ; and among them the class of oral recorders of 
events was not entirely superseded by the establishment of a 
body of churchmen, with means of writing, until the thirteenth 
century. The last of the professional scalds appears to have been 
Sturle Thordson, in the time of king Haco Uaconson, who died 
in 1274. The other branches of the Teutonic rjwe— the Bur- 
gundes, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Longobardi, Franks, Anglo- 
Saxons — had conquered and settled in countries more civilised 
than their own, and had acquired Christianity, and the use of 
written language, together with a numerous body of clergy more 
or less instructed, in the course of the fifth century, or between the 
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fiftlat and the^eig^th. They were at that period in the state of re- 
ligious and social development^ which the Scandinavian branch 
only attained 600 years later. Bards or scalds had no doubt 
existed among those other Teutonic tribes in their pagan state ; 
for which, besides the evident, social necessity of such a class, 
we have the direct testimony of Csesar and Tacitus^ ^ But they 
and their works, and the oral tradition to which they had been 
consigned, disappeared before a more perfect mode for trans- 
mitting the memory of events, real or imaginary, and of laws, 
customs, and. interests -—that is, before tl^^ritten record in 
Latin — and before a better machinery thaa^aii^ring bards or 
scalds, that is, before the settled indepen^lt o^er of priests 
fixed in every locality in the midst of the population. Not one 
song, story, saga, or traditionary history, composed in the pagan 
times of any of the Teutonic tribes who conquered and settled 
in the Boman provinces of Gaul and Britain, not one specimen 
of thd^ previous pagan mind, xnanners, and social state, is now 
extant. Of the northern, or Scairfinavian branch, a considerable 
body of traditionary literature of their pagan state has been 
preserved. The reason of this difierence is obvious. The 
Scandinavian tribe remained pagan five centuries after all the 
rest of Europe had been Christianised. Swein, who conquered 
England, and his son, Canute the Great, were born pagans, and 
it was not until the beginning of the eleventh century that 
Christianity was introduced among the northmen. In the rest 
of Europe, learning and the art of writing were beginning to 
be generally cultivated in the eleventh century : so that, while 
the conversion of the northern Teutonic branch was going on, 
individuals, whose fathers were bom, bred, and even still living 
in paganism, were themselves not only Christians, but priests 
and scholars, who had studied at Erfurt and Paris ! Such men 
were Sasmund and Are : they collected in writing the traditional 
literature of tl;^ scalds, at a time that the living scalds and 
their traditions were yet before them; and had, besides, the 
taste to write in their native tongue whafc they collected in it. 

Of the many cognate tribes of the Teutonic race, the Scan- 
dinavian alone was in a situation to preserve and transmit its 
ancient traditions. As a tribe or nation, the Scandinavians 
had never abandoned their native scat. Their original language, 
laws, maimers, religion, and the very dwellings, farms, families, 
localities, and names connected with their traditions, existed 
around them. The other Teutonic tribes, who in the fifth cen- 
tury settled in the Roman provinces of Gaul and Britain, and 
even in Germany itself upon the Rhine, were emigrants congre- 
gated from various distant localities and homes, and driven west- 
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ward from their native seats by the pressure of populatiqfis urging 
them on behind. They had no historical memorials around them 
in their netv abodes ; and almost before the events connected 
with their new country could become old traditions 5 they had 
adopted a new religion, new institutions, and a new language 
for the purposes of record. They had no objects or /jircum'* 
stances, physical or moral, in their adopted homes, to keep alive 
and perpetuate the memory of their ancient history, religion, 
and social condition in pagan times ; while the altered circum- 
stances in which they were living necessarily produced changes in 
the language itself, in its objects. Next to the transla- 

tion of the Gospel mlo Masso-Gothic, by Ulphilus, in the fifth 
century, the oaiths of mutual fidelity between Louis and Charles, 
sons of Louis le D^bonnaire, and grandsons of Charlemagoo, 
at Strasburg, in 842, are considered the earliest specimens of 
the dialects used by the Gothic invaders of the Konian empire 
in Gaul and Germany. The n^pters of the next century call 
Anstrasia Francia teutonica^ and Neustria Francia romana : 
the German language prevailed, they say, in one ; the Roman 
in the other.* Of these two oaths, that of Louis runs thus: 
‘ Pro deo amor, et pro Christian poblo et nostro commun sal- 

* vament, dist di in ovant in quant Deus savir et podir me dunat 
^ si salvari eo cist mon fradre Karle ct in adjudha,’ &c. The 
same oath by Charles, is as follows : ‘ In Goddes minna, end um 

* tes Christianes folches end unser bedher gcaltnissa for thesenm 
' daga framondes so fram so mir Got giwizie indi madh furgibited 
‘ so hald ih lesan minan bmodher,’ &c. The oaths of their re- 
spective subjects on this occasion, observe the same distinction. 
Each people is recorded to have sworn proprid linyuA, The 
Frank subjects of Charles, in the Roman ; the subjects of Louis 
the German, in German. The Neo-Latin dialect, which was 
now forming, according to this specimen of it, bears a iiiueli 
nearer resemblance to the rustic Roman of the lanyiie <roc than 
to that of the lanyue d^oil — that is, to the language of tlie trou- 
badours than to that of the trouveres, to the Provencal, which 
was to die out almost in the bud, than to the French, which 


* ^ruizot observes, in his essay ‘ On the Causes of the Fall of the 
^ Two First Races,' that many traces of this geographical distribution 
are still visible. The Councils of Rheims and Tours, which repre- 
sented the entire church of the Frank empire, had ordered, as early 
as the year 813, that certain homilies should be translated in rneticam 
Tomanam linguam aut theotiscanty that they might be understood by 
the people. The decree was renewed by the Councils of Mayence and 
of Arles, in a. d. 847 and 85L 
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was to aspire at becomiag wMlt IjajSa enci^ Had been/ the 
inedium or commumcation for efVilisddpurQpe. But, in neither 
of these tongues has any literary eompmition reached dur times 
Inrhich can be placdd earlier than the eidventh oenturv# 

Meanwhile Latin continued to be thd langhage 6t chronicles 
and le^nds, of theology, law, and politics. The chronicler 
Nithard, himself a grandson of Charlemagpe, and who died about 
ten years afterwards, gives us the above oaths as they had been 
^wOm at Strasburg, in^he original dialects : but he wrote his 
chronicle in Latin. Language is the machiner^isf thinking ; and 
munh^f the apparent ignorance and intellect|ial torpor of Europe, 
froiiirthe fifth to the tenth or twelfth century, may be^ascribed to 
the imperfection in every country of this machinery. Latin, 
although everywhere used as the language of mind, was' now no- 
where a living language. It had been formed upon, and adapted 
to, a different state of society from thatwhich Wosc after the fall 
of the Homan Ehnpire; and a lo|g study of different habits, ideas, 
and nAdes of living, was required to use or understand it classic 
cally. When attained, we have seen that it must have wanted 
words and constructions to signify clearly what people had to 
express in a condition of things so opposite to the Homan. Of 
this deficiency there , can be no instance or consequence more 
striking, than the origin of what is called law-Latin ; to the 
credit of which Blackstoiic obliges English lawyers to admit the 
rest of Europe. All other professions had to submit, more or 
less, to the same necessity. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Latin had 
fallen into such disuse, that men, even of the rank and station of 
Gregory, bishop of Tours, were not familiar with its rules: 
while yet the vernacular Gothic dialects were not sufficiently 
developed to be used by them in writing. It was not until the 
sixteenth century, that Luther, by his noble translation of the 
Bible, gave Germany a literature as well as a religion. Not- 
withstanding the popular poetry of the minne-sahgers and meis- 
ter-sangers, so uncouth and rude was the German language 
before Luther, that the date of the fabliaux (the Schwiinke) of 
his contemporary, Hans Sachs, who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has been mistaken by some of our English critics, writing 
on the scalds, by some centuries. If lltorature were dead, if in a 
thousand years scarcely a work can be named of value, except as 
a dry record of historical events, or an unintended picture of 
ignorance, credulity, and mental stupor, it was not, however, 
that the human mind was retrograde, or even stationary, but 
that its means for working, or shoeing the work It did, were 
defective. In Latin, and on the subjects to which that lau- 
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^age is appli(^ble»* Ecclesiastic^, of Bede, his 

hoimlies and corameatan^ ; ;ai^ in iLnglo-*Saxo 95 the metrical 
paraphi^e of parts of h^ and the homilies 

in course of publication tl\o -^fric Society — show that mind 
was not dormant in the*Anglo-Saxon church. But these works, 
whether cipmposed origjhally in Latin or In Anglo-Saxon, belong 
to the church, not to the Angb-Stixon people. As long as 
theology is understood, from its very nature, to be unpr<%rGS** 
sive, unchangeable, unimprovable, a few monks of the seven tb 
century, scdi^d^^ from the active business of life, and study* 
ing the Scriptures,, the early fathers, and the doctrines of the 
church of ]p*ome, rebordmg also occasionally the secular events 
which came to their knowledge from the wild sea of barbarism 
without their cloister walls, might bOy in a position nearly as 
favourable for studying and expounding th^ immutable science, as 
our divines of the nineteenth century in the cloisters of 0?tford. 
If its truths are fixed, they may be as ably expounded in tho 
homilies of Bede, or JElfric, as in the sermons of a modern 
divine. But such literature is of no age or country. It is not 
Anglo-Saxon. It belongs to a nation of churchmen sc^ittered 
over Europe with a common language, education, spirit, and 
intellectual development. 

German antiquaries claim a high antiquity, and an incontost* 
able originality, for the noble epic, the Niebelungens Not. If 
the subject be historical, and not merely a fable adopted by the 
mcister-sanger and adapted to history, it is of the fifth century, 
and refers to a slaughter of the Burgundians or Niebelungen, by 
Etzely or Attlla. There are some difficulties in recognising 
these claims. The Niebelungens Not is a continuous poem of 
about 10,000 verses. We can understand and admit that 
ballads, lays, and snatches of verse, interspersed in long prose 
stories of events or personages, and serving as catchwords to the 
memory, may be orally transmitted from bard to bard for gene* 
rations ; and that the substance of the tradition, and even the 
original way and words in which it was received, may be faith- 
fully delivered. This is the utmost that can be reasonably 
claimed for the Icelandic scalds and their saga, under circum- 
stances the most favourable for oral tradition. But that a con- 
tinuous poem of 10,000 verses should be transmitted from 
father to son for 800 years by oral tradition, viz. from the fifth 
to the thirteenth century — the date to which the earliest manu- 
script of the poem is ascribed — passes the limits of credulity, ns 
well as of memory, A few circumstances in the poem itself 
appear to strengthen thq improbability of its very high antiquity, 
liussians, Hungarians, ^d xoles, are among the nations named 
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la it 3ut the twofom^ w ut^iK>wn befere the year 900> 
and the latter before the . eWenl^ Oenturyi under thoee names. 
Vienna is mentioned five times at Jeast in the poem^ but Vienna 
wae not biiUt until 1162. Pil^rin, Bisbop^of Fassau, is repre^ 
seated as entertaining the Niebelungens on their journey to the 
court ^of ^ttila>^! b^t Pitgerm^ Bishop of Passau^ died in 991, 
and iriiuiy geneiaiitib^ must have passed away from the time of 
his death^.b^te. a poet could represent him a contemporary 
of AttiH a^^M^ tenth century with" the fifth. The 

Mebchsijl^Si^ present Teutonic form, is more probably a 

than a relic of oral tradition from 
sixth century. The thirteenth century, to which 
FiachbUi Denhmaler der Deutschen Sprache von der fpt^ 

h^iteh]^iten^ ascribes the language and writing df the earliest 
^ manuscript of t|ic poem, may be reasonably taken for the"^te 
also of Its composition. Since the discovery of a fragment of 
in Flemish by M. Serrure, the Flemings are disposed to claim 
it, and to make it a century older. Detached lays and stories, 
each a whole in itself, relative to the same personages and 
exploits, had no doubt been circulating in oral tradition. These 
\ disjecta membra’ have been strung together by the mcister- 
sangcr, whatever date we assign to his work, and out of them 
he has formed the epic of the Nicbelungens Not, with altera- 
tions to suit the spirit of his times. The personages are Chris- 
tianised. They go to mass. They are knights and dames of the 
age of chivalry. But the story, the characters, the motives, and 
the actions, are consistent only with paganism and its spirit, and 
are clearly of pagan origin. In the group of lays or saga in 
the ancient Scandinavian tongue, relative to Sigurd Fafnirsbane 
and his race, the Volsunga saga, Norna Gests saga, Wilkina 
isaga, and in detached lays or saga given in the Edda, itself a 
compilation of older saga of the pagan times, we have single 
stories of the same individuals and exploits as those given in 
the Niebelungen.* It is evident that these pagan fragments are 
the foundation, or rather are the whole of the poem of the Nie- 
belungens Not, only in a different form and dialect of the Teu- 
tonic. Some Avriters suppose that these have existed in the 
Teutonic as well as in the Scandinavian tongue, and that the 


* Weber has given a detailed analysis of the Nichelungen in Ids 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities. He disposes of the singular 
question, ^whether the Teutonic cyclus of romance owed its origin to 
the Teutonic Goths or to their northern brethren, by stating that 
the internal evidence is with the Scandinavians, the external Avith 
the Germans : but he inclines, on the whole, in favour of the latter. 
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saga in the latter have be^n takcsi -But the 

existence of these saga fitioir pagan tiixieB,^. m^^ or 

Sc^dinayian tongue^ is a i^idit^ : tl^c 

Teutonic^ Incept in the Christiahised form of ^ ^iebetungetks 
Nbt .of l^ thirteenth century, ds but %supposii)Qa;S, It Is ^bite 
as reoBOiiable «to stippoije that the Gerhian ineiirt that 

century got his materials direct from .Seandin^a, or ^land, 
through the Germans of the Hans Tawn^ hiltitd iii 

at Lubec 53 remen, Nurenburg, and sdl the tokiii eim w;th 
the Hanseatic League, as that these materials 
to him by oral tradition for 800 years, and then ceased to. be 
transmitted whqn he had done with them, and are no# totally 
lost. But the pagan origin of the story, and the relattiyS cldifns 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian literature to it, will be b^t 
seen by giving a hri^ sketch of the subject. 

The country of Niederknd, or Frankcnland, on the right bank 
of the lower Rhine, Avas governed by a King Sigmund, whose 
son, Sigurd (Siegfried in the German story), was destined to 
become the most eelebrated of his race. The Scandinavian saga 
give his descent from Odin, and several distinct stories of his 
forefathers. Sigurd, in his youth, slew the serpent Pafpir, hence 
his name, in all the Scandinavian saga, of Sigurd Fafnirsbane. 
It is idiomatic, in the old Scandinavian tongue, to add the word 
bane^ which has the same meaning — destruction, as in English^ 
to the name of the victim destroyed, and form a surname of the 
compound to distinguish the victor. Fafnir Avas a dwarfi Avho 
had the power of changing his form, was in enmity with Odin 
and Loke, and, having killed his own father, watched over an 
immense treasure, in the shape of a serpent. Sigurd slew 
the serpent, and by Odin’s, advice ate the heart, and became 
acquainted with the language of birds, and other secrets of 
nature. The German version of the story makes him invul- 
nerable, except in one spot between the shoulders, by having 
batliec> in the dragon’s blood. The more rude Scandinavian 
version makes him wise by eating the heart, and says nothing 
of the inferior gift of being invulnerable. Sigurd becomes 
master of Fafnir’s treasures, of his sword. Rotter, and of other 
magical implements, in the powers of which the two versions 
differ, and loads his horse. Gran, with the booty, and comes to 
the Rhine to a kingdom, to Which different names are given in 
the poems. The German version calls it the kingdojii of the 
Burgundians, and thus gives a kind of historical appearance to 
the tale. The King Gibesh had three sons, Gunther, Hagen, 
and Guthorm, or GiBelthor, and one daughter, Chrimhild, in the 
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Oerman, and GmdTun, in the Scandinavian story. Her beauty 
was so celebrated that Sigurd determined to see 'her. On ms 
way he came to a lofty mountain^ on the summit of which he 
found a beautiful young woman, in complete armour, fast asleep. 
This was Brunhild, who, according to the Scandinavian story, 
is a Valkyria, or one of the female divinities of the Odin mytho- 
logy who ^sidt at battles, and convey the souls of slaughtered 
warriors to Valhalla. Brunhild had slain a king to whom Odin 
had promised victory ; and, as a punishment, Odin had plunged 
her into a deep sleep to Continue until the bravest of mortal 
men should rouse her, — when she was condemned to take a 
husband and abaiidon the warlike life of a Valkyria. To elude 
Odin’s doom, Brhnhild had sworn to espouse only a man who 
knew no fear, and should overcome her in every trial she put 
him to. The character and position ^f this Valkyria arc con- 
sonant to the Odin mythology, and consistent with it, but are 
quite unintelligible in the German story ; neither her position, 
acts, or filings being in accordance with anything but paganism. 
Sigurd Itad Brunhild are charmed with each other, and vow 
eternal love. Sigurd, however, in a few days proceeds on his jour- 
ney, sees the princess Gudrun, — on which, in consequence of an 
enchant^potion administered to him by her mother, ho loses all 
recollect^ of Brunhild, and falls in love with and marries 
her. Meantime her brother, Gunther, or Gonnbr, hearing 
of the beauty of Brunhild, resolves to woo her, and knowing 
the trials to be endured, applies to his brother-in-law, Sigurd, for 
assistance. The German and Scandinavian versions differ in 
the details of this part of the story. Gunther cannot overcome 
the obstacles : Sigurd, therefore, by virtue of the magical imple- 
ments which he took from Fafnir, assumes the form of Gunther, 
fiurmounts them all, and receives the hand of Brunhild. The 
Valkyria, the first night, suspends her bridegroom, the real Gun- 
ther, by his girdle to a hook in the wall. Gunther is obliged 
to apply again for assistance to his brother-in-law. Sigurd 
swears to Gunther that he will not take advantage of tlft right 
his prowess may give him to the favours of Brunhild, assumes 
again the form of Gunther, succeeds in the nuptial bed in un- 
fastening tlic zone of the Valkyria, and, mindful of his promise, 
places a sword as sharp as fire between him and ^Brunhild. 
Sigurd and Gunthfer return in triumph with Brunhild as Gun- 
ther’s bride, won by his own prowess. Gudrun and Brunhild 
soon become envious of each other. Gudrun, to whom her 
husband Sigurd had related all his trials and achievements in 
the form of Gunther, by which the hand of Brunhild had been 
gained, taunts Bnmhiid wnth having been the wife of two 
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husbands, and with having been given by her liusl^nd Sigurd to 
Gunther. Hrunhild still loves Sigurd, and is driven^ to despair 
and vengeance by the insults of Gudrun. She urges her hus- 
band to avenge her and cut off Sigurd, altliough still loving him. 
The circumstances, manner, and eonseque^jees of Sigurd’s murder 
are given variously in the German and in the different Scandi- 
navian versions. Brunhild appears no more in the German 
story; but in one of the older Scandinavian version! of it she 
dies on a funeral pile, on which she orders eight math and five 
female slaves to be offered as a saerifice, to show her grief for 
Sigurd’s death. The sorrow of Gudrup for her husband Sigurd, 
and her revenge on her brothers for his murder, are the founda- 
tions of the rest of the story. Etzel, or Attila, king of the 
Huns, demands her in marriage. Gudrun vjt first refuses, but 
eager to avenge the murder of her. husband Sigurd on her 
brothers, she at last consents. Attila soon after invites her 
three brothers, the princes of the Niebelungens, to visit his 
court, where they, and a large body of their followers, are shiin 
in successive combats by the Huns and the Amelung^ 

It is alwJiys an unsatisfactory attempt to bring histbry out of 
fiction : the basis of truth being uncertain, if it be there at all, in 
the 'fictitious narrative. Attila, the Huns, the Aii^ituigen or 
Visigoths, dcsdbndants of those who, under Amala, leaded, the 
lioman empire in the fourth century, and his successor, Theo- 
dorick of Verona or Dietrich of Bern, are all historical names. 
Attila and Theodorick also were contemporaries ; but it does not 
appear, in the obscure history of those times, that they were allies, 
and acting together in the destruction of the Burgundians, — 
if these are represented under tlie name of the Nicbclungcn. 
Theodorick commanded the army of Visigoths at the battle of 
Chalons, fought in 451, and defeated Attila and the Huns, but 
lost his life in the battle. The importance of this victory, l>y 
which the power of the Huns in Europe was broken, appears to 
have been very generally felt in every country ; and to have 
given^iich celebrity to the name of Theodorick of Verona or 
Dietrich of Bern, that in all languages there are a variety of 
ballads and lays, exploits and adventures, placed by the poet in 
connexion with the court of Di^rich or Theodorick and hjs 
knights. •They form, indeed, the greatest cycle of romance com- 
positions next to those of King Arthur and the Round Table, and 
the Knights of the Holy GraaL Some German writers find in 
the poem an allegory showing the introduction of evil tlirougli the 
serpent Fafnir and his treasures, and by the influence of woinaii; 
and one imagines that the Guelphs and Gibbelins are shadowed 
forth by the Niebelungen and Amelungcn ! All, however, that can 
VOL. LXXXVm. NO. CLXXVII. c 
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be soberly said of the stpry of the ]^m i8> tlutt it relates eyideutly 
to pai^n not phristian titues ; am thkt the Scandinayian version 
ofiiL ^fen in the Volsunga Nomagest saga, i^d Edda, is 
probably the original,, from imch the mebelungens Not has 
been ilbrmed ih^ we tj^lrteenih century. The dwarf Fafoir, hU 
power of transformation into a serpent, his magical impleniGnts 
and ireasj^s, the Yalkyria.Brunhild, her superhuman strength 
and eindqmnents, her nature, half human half divine, her de- 
gradadon by Odin from the condition of a Yalkyria for not 
conducting the issue of a battle and the fate of a king according 
to his will, are clearly co:psistent with and peculiar to the Odin 
mythology. Thd duty of revenge also, not merely the thirst 
for and satisfaction in revenge common to all barbarous society, 
but the sacred duty of revenge — overcoming love in Brunhild and 
fraternal affection in Chrimhild or Gudrun, and which is the 
main spring and moving influence of the whole action of the 
story ^ — ‘belongs altogether to the spirit, character, and motives 
which inspire the paganism of Odin. The history, religion, 
and laws of the Scandinavian people show, down to their con- 
version to'Christianity in the eleventh century, that the revenge 
of insult and injury or of the death of friends was the most 
sacred of duties,.>and determined and controlled all individual 
action, ^n the German story, in which the parties are 
Chriistian knights and ladies who go to mass, this the main 

& of the .whole action is out of place. Brunhild, as M. 

observes, is a kind of Bellona in the Christianised 
German story, not in harmony with the ideas or system in 
which she, and the other dramatis personce live and act; what 
she is, how she comes to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and why she acts as she docs,, cannot be made out in the 
German poem. In the Scandinavian saga these arc all in 
character with the spirit of Odinism ; and this Brunhild, half 
human half divine, with her Yalkyria prowess and endowments, 
her female affections and feelings, is like a fallen, ^4|^1 
Odin mythology, — the rude outline of a grand conception. 

The legends concerning Sigurd Fafnirsbane and his race, 
had been early and widely diffused among the ScandinavisCn 
branches of the Teutonic people. In the register of the first 
settlers in Iceland, the Landnammabok, .of which tlC extant 
manuscript is ascribed to the thirteenth century, the pedigree 
of some of the distinguished families who came to Iceland about 
the year 900, is deduced from Sigurd Fafnirsbane. Many 
balla!^ concerning this hero and his race, were circulating in 
oral tradition among the inhabitants of the Faero islands so late 
as 1822. These were collected and published in the Fseroese 
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dialect, with a tawifiiiation iitto Danish^ by 0* Ijjngbye, and^with 
a preface by the learned antiquaiiEgr Bishop MuUef« Provenffd 
troubadours, [or German meist^-a^ers, could ecai^ely We 
” conveyed their legends into this locality and dialect of the pld 
Scandinavian tongue. ♦ ^ 

The Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf is considered,. of 

our zealous antiquaries to be a poem of the pagan tilpes of the 
Anglo-Saxons, composed before their^arrival in our islund* or 
when the traditionary legends of their native seats were not vet 
extinct. It was first discovered in one of our public libraries, 
about sixty years ago, by the Danish antiquary, Thorkelin*, and 
was published by him ; and it has been recently edited with 
more care and learning by the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
Mr. Kemble. The pagan origin of this poem, which would 
place its date about the end of the sixth century, or first half of 
the seventh, if it be an Anglo-Saxon composition, is a conjec- 
ture for which the poem itself furnishes no grounds. It is not 
composed in the spirit of paganism ; nor of such other legends 
or saga of the German or Scandinavian people, as, like the 
Niebelungen or the Volsunga saga, are admitted to have had 
their origin in pagan times, and which, althou^ like the Nicbc- 
lungen the story and personages are Christianised, thow the 
pagan mind, manners, and socim state. The poem of Beowulf 
bears strong internal evidence of being the production of a 
Christianised mind, imbued with Christian doctrine and Bible 
history, and with the taste of the age of the Crusades ; when the 
achievements of knights encountering ogres, and vanquishing 
them in single combat, were the staple t)f poetical fictjpn. The 
allusions to Cain and Abel, to giants and ogres begotten by the 
.sons of God on the daughters of men, indicate a Christian 
authorship. The ogre, or demon of the story, is called a de- 
scendant of Cain, and is named Grindal. No such n^e occurs 
ip the Odj^n^thology ; and even in the historical saga of pagan 
times all^'itre*^ persons are carefully cpnnected by descent with 
Odin and the divinities of the Odin mythology. Beowulf himself 
is unknown to the German and Scandinavian saga; and, excepting 
an allusion to the race of the Skialdungen, none of the names 

« 

* An Englishman’s sympathy with the Danes ought to he some- 
thing more than that of an antiquarian. And it has both grieved 
and shamed us to read in Weber that, among the minor miseries of 
our bombardment of Copenhagen, was the destruction of the library 
of Professor Thorkelin, and of a manuscript of an Anglo-Saxon 
poem on the expedition of Regner Lodbrog, which he had prepared 
and translated for the press. 
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found in the early fictions or traditional history of the north 
appear in this poem. This is contrary to the spirit of the early 
scalds or poets, ivho alwa^ hook on their tales to real persons 
and places, and identify tfllkn often by fictitious genealogies with 
existing families, or well-knowji localities. .Like Homer, they 
pvcrlo^ their legends with proper names, as a means of com- 
niunicatliHll to them an air of reality, and giving them in- 
dividuality and truth. And from the nature of oral tradition 
they must have done so: or their stories could not have been 
kept in memory, and orally transmitted from generation to 
generation. The locality of the story of Beowulf, which as- 
sumes the existence of islands near the hall of a king on an 
adjoining continent, agrees better with the coast about the 
mouth of the Eyder, the original seat of the Anglo-Saxons, than 
with Kent or any situation in England ; but no intimations are 
given by which any particular district can be recognised. The 
Christian sentiment of dying in the peace of the Lord, which is 
the wish of the hero Beowulf, belongs to no system or age of 
paganism. In the pagan religion of the north of Europe the 
future state was any thing but a state of peace. It was a 
state of daily renewed combat and battle, followed by feasting 
and drinking in Valhalla. In Koman paganism it was an 
eternity of sensual bliss in Elysium. TKe sentiment of ‘ dying 
‘ in the peace of the Lord ’ belongs to an advanced state 
of Christianity and to a Late age, and could scarcely have 
been adopted in a popular tale to be orally delivered, before 
oral delivery was itself becoming extinct. 

The date, therefore, ascribed to. the manuscript — the twelfth 
century — may be fairly taken to be the true date of the composi- 
tion. It is a circumstance adverse even to the antiquity which this 
date supposes, that the poem should have escaped the research of 
Marie ddf'France, a lady trouvere, who .came to England in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, on the same errand on which so 
many of our Lady Marys have, gone to France iii the, first half 
of the nineteenth — to find something to write a book about. 
She understood Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Armorican ; 
and made it her business to tmnslate into her own Norman 
French or langue d*oil the legends circulating in or J tradition 
in Wales and Brittany. Marie enjoys, unenvied, tne posthu- 
mous honour of having translated at least 10,000 verses from 
the Celtic* dialects of Wales and Brittany, chiefly legends of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Bound Temple, and of 
the Knights of the Holy (xraal or vessel out of which our Saviour 
and the apostles partook of the last supper. We arc told by 
Denis Pyramus, a contemporary Anglo-Norman poet, that the 
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poems of Marie were in great esteem at the courts of the 
Norman barons in England, especially among the ladies. The 
British Museum possesses twelve of her poems. Marie also 
translated, from Anglo-Saxon prose Hito Anglo-Norman rhyme, 
certain fables of ^isop, in number 103, which an English king, 
according to some manuscripts King Alfred, had translated, 
or caused to be translated, from Latin into Anglo-Saxon. 
Marie says, — 

* Lcs translata puis, en Englies, 

Et j’eo Tai rime en Franceis.’ 


Marie de France appears to have been the first, and not the 
worst * author by trade ’ of the female sex in England ; and it is 
satisfactory to know, that although her name, origin, and life 
arc involved in obscurity, as may happen to authors of more 
recent times, M. de la Hue, M. Fauchett, and M. Pasquier 
agree, that she must have enlightened the world about the first 
half of the thirteenth century, in the reign of Henry III. If 
Beowulf had been a poem in oral circulation among the Anglo- 
Saxon population in her days, she could scarcely have missed 
picking it up. But if it had only been composed about the date 
of the MS. — by some monk in his cloister, who was ignorant 
of the mythology, history, and fictions of the north, and who 
wrote the sentiments of religion and chivalry belonging to liis 
own age — Marie may not have heard of this Anglo-Saxon 
poem ; or may not have translated it because it was the work of 
a contemporar}’', and not at all equal in poetic merit to the tales 
of knights and ogres which she had found in the Welsh and 
Armoric. 

It may be reasonably doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon po- 
pulation of England ever had any traditional history or fiction 
circulating orally among them. They were not in the social 
position, in which such saga could arise or be preserved. Emi- 
grants of three distinct tribes, without a common home or common 
history in their native localities, and scarcely having a common 
dialect, divided among themselves in their new abodes, severed 
entirely from their old, overwhelmed by the Danes, andP alupi- 
fied by the monks, they could not well have retained traditions 
from their original countrj’', nor have formed any in their new. 
At all events, the total change of religion and maiiners after they 
were Christianised, must have soon suppressed, as belonging to 
their pagan state, all story or lay from the days of their forefathers. 
It was expected, on the discovery of Beowulf — and some san- 
guine antiquaries still cling to the hope — that a great mass of 
Anglo-Saxon saga, historical and poetical, may yet be discovered, 
as this poem of Beowulf was, among the manuscripts of our great 
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libraries. But thk terra of Anglo-Saxon literature 

has never been seen. The labours of our eminent Anglo-Saxon 
scholars have discovered .nothing that can be said to approach 
the German or Scandinavian saga literature in history and 
fiction.* A few homilies and scriptural paraphrases in Anglo- 
Saxon have been published by the ^Ifric Society, and a few 
clergymen may have read them, with unbounded wonder that 
these compositions are almost as good as they could have pro- 
duced themselves, they who were born in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. But piety and edification will not pass for poetry or 
intellectual power. In the meantime, Beowulf has been restored 
to life again, only to be swallowed by a demon more formidable 
than the one he encounters in the poem — the demon who feeds 
on authors — neglect. 

^ A fundamental distinction, we conceive, between the poetry 
of the bards, scalds, or the early Germans, and that of the trou- 
badours and trouv^rcs, and one which goes far towards settling 
the question of their respective priority or originality, is, that the 
compositions of the former are altogether objective or epic, those 
of the latter subjective or lyric-f Action, exploits, events, doings 
and sayings of real, or supposed real persons, are the elements 
of the compositions of the bards, scalds, or early Germans. They 
do not describe ; they relate what is done, or said. On the con- 
trary, the elements of the poetry of the troubadours and trou- 
TdFe8,^are the sentiments, feelings, reflections of the persons, or 
of thevfmt himself, — love, gallantry, devotion, passion, and the 
naturaffw conventional movements of mind. They describe, 
rather thateirehi'te. In their Chansons de Gestes even and Ko- 
mans de Chevalrie, although the story and events are objective, 
the subjective element is alw;ay8 predominant. To illustrate 
some passion or affection, some sentiment of love, devotion, or 
chivalrous feeling, to exalt some heroic character by the descrip- 
tion of his deeds and virtues, is at the bottom of every incident 
or action described. In the poetry of the other more rude, and 


* A j more favourable opinion of Beowulf and of Anglo-Saxon 
literature will be found in Ed. Rev., No. 166. 

' t Humboldt has noticed this tendency to objective contemplation, 
as belonging to the German nations, and characterising the earliest 
poetry of their middle ages. ‘Many and varied as are its points cS. 
‘ contact with the romanesque poetry of the Provencals, yet its true 
‘ Germanic principle can never be mistaken.’ — Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 32. 
TTeber does not suppose the Teutonic romances to have followed in 
file track of the troubadours and trouveres, until the century and a 
half, which intervene from the year 1150 to the reign of Rodolph of 
Ha||Murgh : whose accession was marked by a revolution in German 
poetiy. 
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therefore probably more ancient class^ as in the Niebeluagen 
and the ^ndinaaian saga, there is nothing sub-understood: 
there is no statement, no reflection, no feeling, either in the 
hero or the poet. All is narrative. Men and their deeded con- 
sistent or inconsistent, virtuous or vicious, great or mean, are 
presented in oral traditionary legends, in a narration of vrhat is 
doing, not in a description of what has been done, and without 
any sentiment lurking under it, or any purpose of suggestkig 
sentiment or reflection. Many cycles of compositions, those 
relative to Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, to 
the Holy Graal, and to Charlemagne and his peers, are admitted 
to have been rudejobjective tales, and probably nowise connected 
with chivalry and Christianity, in their primitive traditional 
state : But they were taken up by the later and more refined 
troubadours and minne-sangers, and Christianised, civilised, and 
worked up into romances, illustrating the sentiments of love, 
devotion, and chivalry, which belong to the subjective poetry 
of a later and more advanced state. Traditional poetry, in 
short, that has to be delivered orally from generation to gene- 
ration, must be objective. The deed, or word, is the fact to be 
remembered. The sentiment of the person, whether arising 
from or giving rise to the deed or word, is but a secondary, 
unimportant accessory to the main fact to be transmitted. In 
a state of society in which poetry or history should be preserved 
by oral tradition only, subjective poetry could scarcely exist. 
It seems to belong naturally to a later development o^jjpvilisa- 
tion ; and, accordingly, troubadours and trouv^res, class, 
belong, we apprehend, to a later period than the iMss of bards 
and scalds. 

None of the poetry of the Proven 9 al troubadours can be 
ascribed, according to M. de La Rue, to an earlier period, 
although the subjects may relate to earlier events, than the 
eleventh century. M. Fauriel seems unwillingly driven to 
the same conclusion* A considerable portk)n of his first volume 
is occupied with an analysis of the Niebelungen, and of 
Walter of Aquitaine, a Latin poem, of which the localities, the 
court of Attila, and the forest of the Yosges, and the names of 
Gunther, Hagen, and Walter, connect it with the Niebe- 
luiigen. M. Faiiriel considers this poem of Walter to have 
been originally composed in the seventh centani^, in the bar- 
barous Latin in which alone it exists in manuscript, and from 
hence concludes that the poem of the Niebelungen— having some 
points of its subject, localities, and personages, in common with 
this Latin poem — has also been originally compofapd in Latin, 
from which the ancient German Niebelungen is but a transla- 
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tion. Moreover, this barbarous Latin poem of Walter of 
Aquitaine contains a few words, about a dozen, of which two 
only are Teutonic, two are Celtic, while the others are of un- 
known origin and meaning, and must be derived from some of 
the original dialects of the south of Gaul. There is besides, 
according to M. Fauriel, a form of locutioq ^and phraseology 
belonging to the languages of the south of Europe in this Latin 
poem, which show the authoir to have been an Italian, Spaniard, 
or native of the lapd of the troubadours south of the Loire. 
Assuming the poem of the Niebelungen to have also been com- 
posed originaUy in the same barbarous Latin, M. Fauriel claims 
it, and all the poetic literature of the Teutoniq and Scandinavian 
bards, scalds, and minne-sangers, for his Proven 5 al troubadours. 
We cannot clearly see the stepping-stones on^vhich M. Fauriel 
walks dry shod so triumphantly to this conclusion. It seems 
quite as possible that this Latin poem of Walter of Aquitaine 
may be a translation, and at any period of the Middle Ages, 
from the Gothic or Teutonic into Latin, as that the Niebe- 
lungen should be a translation from the Latin into the 
Teutonic. A further circumstance in favour of this possibility 
is the fact, that we actually have this story of Walter of 
Aquitaine in a Teutonic dialect of the thirteenth century, in 
the Icelandic Viikina saga^ but in a version somewhat different. 
Instead of Walter of Aquitmne it is Walter of Vaskastun, 
sister’s son of King Ermanric, who is the hero. The Viikina 
saga is considered to be a compilation made about 12^0, by 
order of King Hacon Haconson, who employed IJiorn to collect 
and translate into Norse or Icelandic, for his ^musement, the 
tales or saga of other countries. Biorn, in his preface, 
declares that some part of the Viikina saga is derived from 
popular lays in his own tongue, and the greater part from 
German authorities. The Viikina saga gives the whole cycle 
of the Teutonic saga, as the Volsunga saga and Edda give the 
more rude and ancipnt northern saga, concerning the Niebe- 
lungen, — and they are the materials from which that poem has 
been constructed. Walter, the nephew of Ermanric, flies with 
Hildegiind and her treasures from Attila’s court, where Walter 
had been sent as an hostage, slays those who attack him in his 
flight, puts out the eye of Hagen ; and this episode in the Viikina 
saga agrees, jp. the main circumstances, with the story of the 
Ijatin.poem. The same story of Walter eloping with Helgunda 
is found in Polish, in a chronicle of the thirteenth century. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to show, by some sort of appro- 
priate or di|:ect evidence, that this Latin poem is the original, 
and not a translation from a Gothic original, before building 
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upon it so lofty a theory as that till the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Belgic, Celtic, Welsh, Armorlcan lays, 
saga, legends, or traditionary literature, were first produced in 
Latin by troubadours or their predecessors south of the Loire> 
and then copied, translated, or imitated into those languages in 
which alone they now exist. 

It is but a parish dispute in the domain of literature, whether 
the troubadours or the trouvfercs weifc the most* ancient. They 
were both the same class of contemporary poets, composing iii 
the same spirit and strain of subjective or lyric poetry, and in 
cognate dialects; both claim William IX., Duke of Guienne and 
Count of Poitou, a%the chief and earliest of their craft; and tlie 
same poets indeed often used the langue doc or langue doil in- 
differently ; and were, in fact, both troubadours and trouv^rcs. 
William IX. was born about 1071 : he declined to join the first 
crusade of 1095 ; but was induced, apparently from public 
opinion requiring it of him as a point of honour, to assuine the 
cross in the second crusade of 1101. He has left a poem, 
bidding adieu to his infant son and his dominions : if there be 
little poetical spirit and no religious enthusiasm in it, there is 
much good sense and good feeling in liis foreseeing the evils that 
might befall his child and his people by his absence, and in do- 
jdoring the loss of all his worldly comforts. He returned in 
1114, and died in 1127. *He was the grandfather of Eleanor, 
who was first married to Louis VII. of France, in 1137, and 
divorced by that monarch for infidelity to his bed in 1152 ; and 
who, in the same year, carried her mature charms, and the ex- 
tensive heritage^ of Aquitaine and Poitou, into the arms of 
Henry Duke of Normandy and Count of Anjou, afterwanls 
Henry II. of England. William of Malmsbury speaks of this 
William IX. as an infidel — probably from his aversion to the 
popular movement of the Crusades — and a^ believing neither in 
God nor Providence, but full of wit and jokes. According to 
Ordericus Vitalis he was brave, surpassed in buffoonery even 
professional buffoons, and was addicted to women and sensual 
])]easures. He was evidently not the first %or the best of trouba<* 
clours, in any sense ; but it happens that eight pieces of his, still 
extant, are our earliest specimens of troubadour poetry. One is 
the lament, already mentioned ; the others are partly licentious, 
jiartly tender and sentimental. In these may be tra 4 »ed the germ 
of the sentimental love songs, and of that strain of exaggerated 
feeling of devotion to the chosen fair one of the imagination, 
which became the characteristic spirit of troubadour poetry, 
and indeed of almost all imaginative production in French or 
Italian literature, down to modern times. 
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The professional troubadours and trouveres were the literaiy 
elass of their times. They were attended by an inferior dass, 
called jougleurs, or joculatores ; and in this class were compre- 
hended mimes^ and histrions^ gleemen, musicians^ buffoons, —aho 
conteurs, diseurs, arpeurs, ministrels, dancers, showmen, 
fortune-tellers, an^ as John of Salisbury (Dp nu^s* Curialium) 
sums up the list, ^ malefici, et tota joculatorum scena.’ This in- 
ferior class was distinct from that of the troubadours. The 
troubadour was the ({Companion and guest of lords and kdies 
at the little courts of the nobles ; was rewarded by gifts of 
armour, jewels, dresses, horses, offices, land, and even knight- 
hood, and by the favour and love of noble df^es. The joculator 
was paid in money for his entertainment. He was a necessary 
attendant on the troubadour, because voice is not always an 
attendant on poetic talent. The troubadour appears to have 
devoted the winter to the composition of new lays, and to have 
set out in summer, with his train of joculators and musicians, 
on a round of visits from one baroni^ castle to another; and 
while he entertained its lords and ladies with his new composir 
tions, chiefly short lyrical pieces in praise of the lady to whom 
he was devoted, his jougleur entertained the hall, the retainers, 
officers of the household, and hired men-at-arms, with com- 
positions of a less refined, and what was considered a more 
vul^r cast, such as chansons de gestes, romances, ballads, 
fabliaux : at the same time, the mime, buffoon, and musician 
were probably amusing the herd in the court-yard with tricks, 
practical jokes, and dances. In all stages of society this'is the 
natural division of labour in the amusing arts tiitactically it is so 
now as well as in the 12th century, although t^ different classes 
do not work together in one company at present. The jougleur 
was indeed himself a poet, though, as we have said, of a more 
vulgar caste than the troubadour : not but that they often ex- 
changed parts — the jougleur adopting the appropriate style ind 
subjects of the troubadour, and the troubadour composing pieces 
in the jougleur strain. Ultimately the two classes became blended 
together; or rather me style, subjects, and compositions of the 
.troubadours being conventional and turning upon exaggerated 
sentiments of devotion to the fair, became trite and wearisome 
as soon as the manners and ideas of chivalry passed away, and 
the more natural performances of the jougleurs took their place. 

All poems of action and of real life were called ^’rvcntes: while 
the cAanzos or Proven 9 al breathed forth their homage 

to a dame d! amour ^ often an imaginary personage, and addressed 
tinder some fantastic name as the object of poetical adoration. 
These last appear to have been the compositions most esteemed 
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by the higher rankeu As long as this singular taste prevailod, 
no men of letters ever enjoyed more social distinction than the 
troubadours of the Middle Ages. Kings^ nobles^ and cleigy 
held it an honour to be troubadours ; or, if nature had denied to 
them the talents^ to he reckoned the liberal patrons of the pro- 
fession. William IX. duke of Guienne, Alphonso IL king of 
Aragon, and Richard I. of England, were troubadours. Foulques, 
bishop of Thoulouse, on whom history has conferred the unenvi- 
able reputation of having instigated the blopdy crusade against 
the Albigenses, was first a pijest, then a professional jougleur 
and troubadour, — and he returned afterwards to his first pro- 
fession, without, as .jpnay be inferred from his speedy promotion 
to a see, having suffered any derogation in public opinion* 
Henry II. of England, and his queen, Eleanor of Guienne, who 
seems to have inherited a taste for poetry, as well as other 
tastes less commendable, from her grandfather William IX., 
the earliest troubadour, were great patrons of the professors of 
tin gay science. The first experiments with the Northern 
French, as a poetic language, nearly coincide with their enter- 
tainment of Bernard de Yentadour and others in their court. 
There was no passion among ladies of the highest rank so pre- 
valent in the twelfth century, as the ambition of being cele- 
brated in the lays of some troubadour of wide-spread fame* 
It was the only road to notoriety in an age when ladies 
were neither less charming, nor less vain than now ; and when 
operas, court balls, the Morning Post, the book of beauty, tlie 
sculptor’s bust, and the portrait painter’s canvas, as yet were 
not. The trouk|dour alone had to do what, in our days, all 
these means of^btaining its .meed of fame for pre-eminence 
in beauty or in fashion can scarcely accomplish to the satis- 
faction of the parties. The troubadour, like the knight, dedi- 
cated his life to the service of his lady; and tortured liis inge- 
nuity for new and striking descriptions of the condition to 
which he was reduced by the idolatry of his blinding and 
devouring love. The false position of the poet naturally pro- 
duced an artificial poetry. Over-strained sentiments, far-fetched 
thoughts, extravagance of feeling and expression, were woven 
into lyrical poems. Conceits, difficult versification, obscure, 
high-sounding phraseology, were necessarily resorted to where 
there was no natural feeling or poetical subject. This was the 
extravagant taste of the literature of his times, which Cervantes 
held up to ridicule in Don Quixote and his Dulcinea. It was 
not kmght-errantry in real life — which had long been extinct 
and forgotten — but its inSuence in literature, which still was 
felt, that he attacked. This influence has been carried down 
almost to the present age. Among the heroes and heroines 
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of the novels written for our grandmothers, love was still the 
ihoving power of all human action : inflated sentiment, conven- 
tional feeling, and the exaggerated woes and joys of love re- 
mained the current coin of this domain of literature, and passed 
for more than they were worth. The popular meaning of the 
Words — romantic and romancing — will remain an evidence, as 
long as the language lasts, of the length these compositions 
went in their abuse of public credulity and public taste. 

The productions of the jougleurs, their ballads, and outward 
pictures of stirring life, which were intended for the unsophis- 
ticated taste of the lower orders, have proved more natural, and 
far more suitable to the permanent taste of all classes, than the 
sentimental and lyrical pieces of their supposed superiors. It 
may appear at first sight, tliat the jougleur is but the coun- 
terpart of the scald, and his ballads, romances, chansons de 
gestes, the equivalents of the saga, only adapted to a different 
and more advanced state of society; being objective poetry in 
contradistinction to the subjective poetry of the troubadora*. 
But, on closer examination, we find this essential difference. 
Narrative, exploit, adventure, real or imaginary, persons and 
actions, are common to the compositions of both. But those of 
tlie scald are purely objective, and without reference to cause 
or result, to consistency or inconsistency of action or character, 
— without reflection, or sentiment, or moral from actor or author. 
Action only is related by him. While in" those of the jougleur 
the objective is always subservient to the subjective. Ills story 
is a romance of love, or of piety, or of knightly gallantry and 
devotedness to the lady or saint, or to his own ||^e and honour. 
It is sentiment in boots and spurs* 

The troubadours and trouveres appear to have been in their 
most flourishing state about the last half of the twelfth century. 
Attended by their jougleurs, they were then the favoured guests 
of kings and nobles. Besides the country on either side of the 
Loire, they frequented Piedmont, Tuscany, Lombardy, Cata- 
lonia, and Aragon. About 1152 they visited Normandy and 
England. In 1162 they received Frederick I. at Turin, who re- 
paid them by his praises of lo cantar Provensalles, A little 
later, the marriage of king Emerick with Constance, daughter 
of Alphonso II., raised up a friendly court in Hungary. But 
in Germany the court language was different: and the public 
favdlir was pre-occupied by an equivalent class, the minne- 
sangers, of a ruder taste but much more natural. Against 
these obstacles the elaborate refinements of the troubadour 
poetry could make but feeble way. Within their own pro- 
vinces, however, the troubadours of this age reigned supreme. 
They had meetings and societies, like those of the knights at 
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tournaments, for determining their own merits, and questions 
in love and poesy ; and the Arcadian acadepiies still lingering 
in Italy, in which laurel crowns are awarded for poetical affect- 
ations, are derived from the similar institutions of the troubadours 
and trouvSres at Thoulouse, Puy Sainte Marie, and Cambray. 
The compositions celebrated at those meetings were poems of 
, chivalrous love and sentimental gallantry, pastorals, serenades, 
aubades, and fsuch lyric effusions as suited, and indeed were 
only intelligible to, an artificiail sensibility created by what it 
fed on. These alone were dignified with the character of verse. 
Epte compositions, although in metre, were called prose. Dante, 
in speaking of the shade of the troubadour, Arnaud Daniel, 
proclaims his superiority to all other troubadours in every kind 
of composition : — 

* Versi d’ amore e prose di romanzi, 

Soverchio tutti e laseia dir gli sciocchi, 

Che quel di Limosin credon che avanzi ; ’ 

and M. Fauriel informs us that the word prosa is still applied, 
in some parts of the south of France, to ballads, and poems of 
action really in verse. The Limousin poet, whom Dante says 
fools prefer to Arnaud Daniel, is Guiraud dc Borneil. Dante, 
in another work, ^ De Vulgari Eloquio,’ calls the three trouba- 
dours, Arnaud Daniel, Guiraud de Borneil, and Bertnin dc Born, 
three most illiistrious^poets in three different ways — circa quaj 
sola (scilicet armorum probitatem, amoris ascensidnem, et direc- 
tionem voluntatis) si bene recolimus, illiistres viros invenimus vul- 
gnriter poetassc, scilicet, Bcltramum deUornio anna, Arnalduin 
Danielum amo||mi, Giraldum de Bornello rcctitudinem. This 
triumvirate of illustrious troubadours flourished between 1175 
and 1220. Petrarch calls Arnauld Daniel, the great master of 
love — ranking Arnaud de Marvcil, as il men famoso Arnoldo. 
According to Benvenuto dTmola, he borrowed from him 
and not front Dante, one of his forms of versification — a t^uo, 
scilicet Arnaldo Danielo, Pctrarcha fatebatur sponte se accepwse 
inodum ct stilum cantilenas dc quatuor rythmis, non a Dante. 
He was the inventor of sextines. The merit, however, of this 
first of troubadours consisted, according to M. Dicz, in exag- 
gerated expression of sentiment, fiu--fetched allusion, and difficult 
rhymes and forms of verse : what remains of him is so poor, that 
Sismondi thinks his best pieces must have been lost. '!!|berc 
was something, however, in the mind of Petrarch congenial to 
such a scliool. We find the parallel to his love for Laura in the 
still more exf^ggerated passion of the troubadour, Jaufre Eudal, 
prince of Blaya, about 1170, for a countess of Tripolis, whom 
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he had never seen. He knew her only from the re]^(Qr|;8 jpij^ 
grims, who, on their return from Antioch, were fell 0 
prases of her goodness and beauty. Nothing datintie^, he as^dlpST 
the cross from a desire to set eyes on the . unseen object of^^ 
ardent love ; embarked, and arrived at Tripolis — * but only to 
her, and expire in the extasy of his fantastic passion I, Emotio|[^ 
sentiment, and passion, it may however be observed^ may be 
very real and intense, even when not natural. They are not lesd' 
strong because they are nourished by imagination. If acquired 
tastes and habits obtain the greatest influence over our {)hysical 
constitution, we may expect to find our intellectual constitution 
submitting to the same law. An acquired spirit, tone, or school 
of feeling and thinking, which all men of equal culture in all 
ages cannot enter into and sympathise with, can scarcely be 
considered natural. It may, nevertheless, be very powerful 
and enduring; though pretty sure to run itself out, lose 
itself in a waste, or end in the ridiculous. About the end 
of the twelfth century, the obscure, mystical, and excessive 
in sentiment and expression, had apparently reached this goal. 
Guiraud de Borncil, the one least praised above by Dante and 
who flourished about 1180, began in the obscure stylo; but 
he had afterwards the sense to renounce it, and defend the 
simple and intelligible. He ventured to assert ‘ that a lay has 
* no merit if all the world cannot understand it, and that an 
' easy, simple^ lay conceals more art tlmn it displays.’ He 
vindicated his reformed faith against his friend Ignaura, who 
maintained, in a tenzone, the superiority of the obscure. 

Bertran de Born, the third in Dante’s triumvirate of illus- 
trious ttoubadours, was a warrior as well as a poet ; and although 
his baronial chateau and territory were unimportant, he was, 
by force of individual character, an historical personage. Sis- 
mondi calls him the Tyrtieus of the Middle Ages : To him, 
and his influence over the young prince Henry, son of our 
Henry II., are ascribed the feuds and wars between the son 
and father, which began in 1172 and only ended when the 
prince died of a fever in 1183 ; — full of sorrow and remorse for 
his conduct to a father, to whom he was preparing to give 
battle when he fell ill. Bertran de Born is placed in hell by 
Dante, and is represented carrying his head in his hand J^y way 
of lantern, as a fit punishment for having divided the son and 
fathmi^by his pernicious counsels. He appears to have lived on 
an intimate footing with the sons of Henry II. ; for, in his 
poems, the usual name he gives Prince Henry is ^Marinier,’ 
the sailor. Godfrey of Brittany he calls ^ Bassa,’ a nickname 
of which the meaning is not knowh; and Richard, *Oc e no,’ 
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Of *Yes and not’ — the only meaning of which is scaroely 
with his world-wide title of the Lion’s Heart.* 
|a;an de Bom Mrrote Sinrentes or satires and invoca- 
s to war, as well as Canzoni or lays of love ; while in his 
Bfe he represented the bold, restless, unprincipled baron of the 


an indifference which a well-earned self-confidcnco and A 


disjointed state of society alone could give. It was the high 
and palmy state of the troubadours when Bertran de Borm 
Sire de Ilautcfort, wrote political satires against Alphonso lu 
of Aragon, and defended his chateau against Henry IL of 
Ei\gland. 

During the succeeding hundred years the social influence of 
the troubadours was on the wane. Guirant Eiquier, who lived 
between 1250 and 1294, laments the decline of his order in public 
estimation: the troubadours were now confounded with jongleurs 
and buffoons; and in a poem of the year 1278 he complains 
— ‘ so little is the noble art of poesy now esteemed, that it is 
* scarcely desired, tolerated, or listened to.’ But it was pro- 
bably the advance not the decline of public taste and of society 
in Europe, which was gradually leaving behind it the trouba- 
dours and their poetry. From the breaking up of the estates of 
the nobles ruined by the expense of the Crusades, new classes 
had sprung tip, and a greater diffusion of property. The mag- 
nificent order ofi barons with extensive territories, surrounded 
in their castles by a little court, and indulging in the forced 
tastes and ostentatious puerilities, in which power so often seeks 
a privilege or resource, was almost extinguished ; while smaller 
proprietors, whose tastes were not formed in any exclusive 
school, began to fill the enlarging ranks. The jougleur, who 
always at least made himself understood, would now naturally 
become a favourite, rather than the dark, inflated, and lyrical 
troubadour. The trouvcrcs of the north of the Loire and of 


Flanders appear in general to have preferred what was intelli- 
gible, to the mystical obscurity of the troubadours : they cul- 
tivated the fabliaux more than the canzone: perhaps the greater 
diffusion <)f wealth and property brought in by the early com- 
merce of the low countries, and the different class of patrons 


* Sismondi has published two copies of a sirvente by BichaxSf l.y 
a.d. 1193, in the second year of his captivity. One copy is in the 
Inngne d!oc ; the other in the langue d^oiL Whether one or both 
are originals, or neither, nobodj^of course can say. 
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raised up by this diffusion, may accsount for the difference. 
M. Dinaux, speaking of the difference between the compositions 
of the trouv^res of Flanders and the troubadours of Provence, 
says : — 

^ Ces demiers chantaient constammeiit le printemps, Ics fleurs, se 
lan9aient dans les .^gions ethorces a I’aide d’un style boursoud^, et ne 
sortaient gueres dm cercle d*id&5s : les trouveres, au^contraire, plus 
naturels, meilleurs pcintres de Fepoque, chantaient, ou plutot con- 
taient bourgeoisement Tanecdote du jour, les mosurs du convent, les 
aventures d’amour, enfin tous les plaisirs de la vie, ct de la society : 
les troubadours ^taient les classiques exaggeres dg moyen age ; les 
trouveres en furent les romantiqucs raisonnables. II resulte de la que 
les uns deviennent parfois noblement ennuyeux, tandis que rallurc 
franche et roturiere des autres plait et amuse presque toujours.’ 

The trouveres, in short, had adopted more of the objective 
style than the troubadours. They would have been classed by 
the latter, in their most palmy state, with their jou^curs. The 
influence, by which the petty courts of the twelfth century 
created and supported an artificial taste in poetry, is very similar 
to the subsequent influence of the court of Louis XIV. on French 
literature. Both confined thinking and feeling in composition 
within a certain conventional circle, beyond which even genius 
must not venture. Within this conventional circle very gifted 
men, no doubt, thought — and felt — and wrote : but still they were 
hemmed in by arbitrary restraints ; and in every form of poetry, 
especially in the drama, they w’^ere almost compelled to be noble-- 
mtmt ennuyeux. The Fycnch mind is only now beginning to 
overstep this chalk circle. But the voice is gone fortli ; natural 
feeling and expression have been heard ; and tlie conceits, cx- 
aggerated sentiments, far-fetched allusions, and mystical obscurity 
of the lyrics of Amaud Daniel, Guiraud de Borneil, and Bertran 
de Bom, though once admired by Dante and still recommended 
by M. Fauriel, will scarcely revive a taste for the poetry of the 
Provcnyal troubadours. 


4 

Akt. it. — The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times till 
the Conquest by the Arabsy a. d. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London: 1846. ' • • 

this been the work of a German j^rofessor, printed on 
dingy paper, and with the usual amount of references in 
close type, it would probably ere now have been translated, or 
adapted for the English market. As a home-production we are 
therefore disposed to give it frlM^ly welcome. |||||b subject is 
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one of singpilar interest to the scholar^ and not without its pi*ao- 
tical valfie for rcad/^ra of e!l dassca : and it supplied in some 
measure a Void in'6at histoticbl litdraturc. * 

Mr. Sharpe la well knoii^n for his proficiency in some of the 
abstruser departmerits of philolo^, and for his contributions to 
the studiej^ of hieroAyphics ana numismaties. His acquaitit-* 
ance jirith these sul|[ects has enabled Iiim to rest his ptolioht 
work on solSSi foundations. To the higher qualities of tl^c Ijis- 
torian he n&Uss no pretensions. His narrative presents np 
striking portrs^ures or brilliant scenes to delight the eye, no 
profound maxims or pregnant snmuiaries to linger on the 
memory. He is content to tell his story with few comments, 
and he is clear from the anathema which the late Mr. Southey 
pronounced against phi}osophical historians. The ‘ History of 
' Egypt’ belongs to that numerous and useful class of mauuals 
in which Germany is so rich, and England generally so barren, 
— somcthii!|; as much above compilation, as beneatn the excel* 
Icnce of the highest art. It is, however, less to the execution 
than the contents pf the work that we purpose drawing , our 
readers’ attention. 

European powers have in all ages coveted, ^.nd sometimes 
contended for, the Valley of the Nile as a province or an ally. 
'Within a few days’ march from Asia, within a few days’ sail 
from Europe, Egypt has shared in the political changes of 
])oth continents. Even when under fanatic soldans or turbu- 
lent mamelukes it had become insecure for the trader and the 
traveller from Prangistan, and after Di Gama*s discovery luid 
diverted from it the commerce of the East, Egjqit was still re* 
garded with desire by the merchant, and with anxiety by tlie states- 
man. And now that it is once more open to peaceful enterprise, 
and is become a high road to ^ Ophir and to Inde,’ the history 
of its past fortunes acquires ncwJntcrest. Its associations with 
Palestine, *1116 cradle of religion, and with Greece, the homo of 
art, havo in all ages rendered Egypt classical ground to the anti- 
quarian ; and the most distinguished scholars of the day, headed 
by Bunsen andLcpsius, have bien zealous in paying their dpim-pa 
to the land whence Herodotus and Plato imbibed knowledge. 
But, besides these claims on our notice, Egypt presents the rare 
and attractive spectacle of political regeneration. It has had 
two histories in the past : it may have a third in the future# 
Alexandria has risen from its ashes. The laws have rcsuidbd 
thfeir authority ; and the stranger may journey from Pciusium 
to Syfine with no more personal risk, and with very little* more 
inconveniencaJhan he cncoui^^ between Paris and Plorencc. 
The capital eH^ypt has oncIQgain its wharves and arsenals, — 
VOL. JjXXxMu. ko. CLXXVII. V . 
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its bonaoks and diips of war, -y its scbopla^^fll^^MWI^^KJto a 
motiiej popolatitm, and a 8emi-lhirop^^i|^u^i^r|, ,Its loler 
is anoe more a fortunate soldier, odltiTat(£^s,lu^ of peace 
as sti^nuously as he maintains tfae^dia^iplineW;^ camp. His 
envoys are seen among the -corps dipUmwMl^ «df Earopean 
courts ; his are attended by ,.tl^ repreaAolatiifes of 

European sovereigns : his Arab conscripts are drilled Euf(^)ean 
officers; and, like Sostrates of Myndus, his en^^s bring the 
smence of the West to strengthen and adorfl* an ca^m capital. 
His arm, Kke that of the Ptolemies, has beei^stretched over 
Syria and Greece : and if Mehemct All shoula be the founder 
of a dynasty less durable and splen(|id than that of the Lagidse, 
it is only because he^ encounters ' mightier opposites’ in the 
thrones and civilisai^on of Europe. Thus, at remote intervals 
of time, Egypt displays corresponding phenomena, «id it may 
not be uninstn^ve to consider how far the events narrated 
by Mx. Sharpe mi^shadow the destinies of Egypt in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Macedonian kingdoms, among which Egypt was the 
most power^, have received too little attention from historians. 
Unril l^e appearance of tlie volume before us, no work in our 
langua^ had been devoted to the era of the Ptolemies. Dr. 
Gillies, in the latter volumes of his history of Greece, gives 
only a meagre outline of tlieir reigns, and that outline is almost 
&rgotten. The learned works of Matter and Droysen are 
litue known in England; and we find no reference to either 
them in Mr. Sharpe’s pages. But the essay of M. Matter 
b^ngs to the history of hterature and plulosophy ; and, 
although Droysen’s learning is extensive, and his views original, 
his manner is cumbrous and unattractive. 

Yet, except the history of Komc itself — ‘in which, as rivers 
* flow into Jibe sei^ the history of all the nations of antiquity 
‘ around flSc Mediterranean terminates ’ — no records of the 
ancient m^ld arc more replete with instruction and* interest 
than those Sf Egypt and Alexandria. No religion, short of the 
primitive worship of the Patriarrifks, is ^ old — no philosophy, 
short of the scholastic, is so allied to modem systems, as the 
ritual and doctrines of the priests'of Thebes and the professors 
of ll^e Museum. The annals of Egypt are indeed the alpha and 
the omega of andent civilisation. That they should have been 
h^erto overlooked, arises jperhaps from the very limited range 
of our studies in andent history. At sdiools, u taught at dl, 
it is tand^ from some meagre abridgement : at the Universities 
it senrnsv ^eluddate a Greek Q^y, or a book Thucydides. 
No prizes reward ptofidency : & professorshipnpo salaried for 
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teaching Oxford, indeed, have chain of 

civil ]aw,' aiid.^;mg|ft*1^ i^ns of them 'furnish lectures oat 
Boman faiat^^ as stumnts ore at present driven to seek 
at Bonn or (^tril^en. Bnt,^of all the courses nbminallj’ o^ 
in thedeetd^ Irilms pf the Universities, that on the Digest nas 
been for yeaii‘the stalest, flattest, an|itmoat nnprofltable. 
Better times, we trust, are coming; when, with an annual in- 
crease in tha number of aspirants for classical honours, the field 
of ancient H^ill no longer be suffered to lie altogethet 

follow in those,* seminaries of sound learning and religions cdu- 
* cation.’'® 

[Recently, indeed, the wbrks of the Bishop of St. David’s, 
Dr. Arnold, and Mr. Grotc hav^ in sotpe measure redeemed us 
foom the reproach of producing no sudeeSsor to Gibbon — him- 
self the first, with the splendid exception of Bal^igh, to demon- 
strate the capabilities of ancient history. Bi|;k<ef, these masteriy 
works. Dr. Thirlwall’s alone was in any resect the fruit of 
university studies ; and it was originally put forth by a private 
adventurer, and not from the unlVersity press. If^ly twenty 
years ago the present learned Archdeacon of Lewes eompared, in 
his preface to the Philological Museum, our liberal impQ)t|»tion8 
from Germtiny with the paudty of our home productiobs. The 
remark, with little qualification, might be repeated now. We 
luive excellent machines for the purpose — at least we are told 
so — but no corresponding results. It is not only on comparing 
our historical scholarship with that of Germany that the compitti- 
son is mortifying : the same is the case with France. Although 
France is not the soil on which classical literature has hitlicrto been 
most successfully cultivated, yet history has of late assumed there 
an almoBt^cientific form ; and, on the great questiems of colonisa- 
tion, finance and international traffic, the records of antiquity 
have been brought to bear directly on our own timest If the old 
almanack system and its ‘Francis Moore,’ the garrulous and 
entertaining Plutarch, are to be considered as put Stride, intel- 
ligent guides to the laws of n^ient phenomena and the ideas of 
ancient institutions must bJ^found for ns in his room. If 
Mr. Sharpe has not accomplished all that begins to be demanded 
in this department, he has at least supplied us with a good 
example, and with a useful manual of data for comparisoit and 
speculation. 

The history of ancient Egypt resolves itself into three por- 
tions — the oriental period of castes, the Hellenic era of the 
Ptclemies, and the decline and decay of the connttjr as a 
Homan prorihue. The first of these periods, the oarivc Uerar- 
chy and* its^^piiest-kings, is treated by Mr. Sharpe as intro- 
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ducioiy to his j^per subject, the dynasty^ of the Laudas. The 
fatter of them belougs rathet to the history of' opinions than to 
that, of events. We shall follow our ai&thotjB%tVai^ment, and 
b^eny glancing at thh oriental groundwork of the Egyptian 
ndnd and polity ~virhich never quite disajtjfteated, and uftcin 
resumed an active ihfluence — wc shall ha8|^ to fhO'time when 
Alexandria became the capital of the Hellenic race, and pkyed a 
conspicuous part in the politics of Europe and 'Western Asia. 
It needs an effort of imagination, as well astnomory, to embrace 
the wide arc of time comprised in Egyptian annals, and to 
pierce the recesses** of its hoar antiquity. That tHo Greeks 
were always children was an old Cbptic taunt ; and, with re- 
ference to chronology and ‘ recorded time,' the youth of Egypt 
seems antediluvian t its institutions,' its arts, and its modes cf 
faith antedate Vntiqluty itself Greek history opens with the 
Trojtm war. Jewish annals begin seven centuries earlier, with 
the migration of Abraham from Chaldea. But even when the 
father of the Hebrew nation led his herds to drink of the waters 
of the Nile, Egypt was a highly civilised country, peopled by 
an industrious and skilful race, well acquainted, as the grottoes 
of jBll^-nnsbui attest, with agriculture, and with the rudiments 
at 'fcllki' of chemistry and mechanics. For, during his sojourn at 
the court of Memphis, Abraham beheld not merely the rioe*- 
grounds and cornfields of Lower Egypt dotted with numerous 
villages, and crowned with stately towns, but ho saw also, at 
Heliopolis in the Helta, the obelisk of Osirtesen I., upwards of 
sixty feet high, and carved and emblazoned on each of its four 
sides with the names and titles of that monarch. Mr. ribarpe 
remarks, that, in Canaan, Abraham was the equal of kings ; but 
in the presence of ‘Busiris and his Memjbian chjvalry,’ he 
ranked np higher than a suppliant though noble exile. Wc 
have thus evidence, even in that early age, of an advanced state 
of society — property, gradation or ranks, wealth unequally 
distributed, arts which demand subdivision and combination of 
labour and imply peace and long settlement. Yet the Hebrew 
Shiekh saw only the skirts of thefhnd. His sojourn was brief; 
he did not visit the upper counti^, where civilisation was still 
more ancient and mature. The ‘Hundred-gated Thebes’ of 
Homer was even then casting on the southern plains the shadows 
of its colonnades and propylaja. For the same Orirtesen who 
raised the obelisk in the Delta, built also the older temple of 
Thebes, now called the temple of Karnak. It was at (mce a 
temple' aud a fortress — at one while echoing the tramp of 
warriors, and at another the footsteps of stokd priests on Osirian 
fasts and festivals. And that we may apprehend more dearly 
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thb transceQ4^iit aqiiquity, let us fqr a inon^ at oth^ 

nations repute4 most anc^nt Tho Hj^ean^ ^^ 

still warring wiith the and the\^plf V t^^^ 

Caucasus. 'The bracks were dumb’ Delphi; mid Dodoniu 
The marble slumbered in the quarry of E^teliciis. iNbt au oar 
had dipped m the^ haren of Carthage ; | slid the Tiber wiM 
flowing through brod-d lagoons at the foot of solitary hjll^ ^ 
The confi^ration and physical , attributes of Egypt weire at 
the root of its early and rapid civilisation. These causes^ si^rr 
viving the works of man, will in all ages, ynder ordinary govern- 
ments, retain their power: and they are, tE^efore, as unportant 
elements at present in oui;^ conjectures for i^e future as in our 
retrospect of the past. During the grater p^ of its history, 
Egypt has had the same boundaries as ^^ent. It was not 
calculated for permanent conquests or disialit^dependencies. Tiic 
hieroglyphics on the walls of the Memnoniumatjj Thebes recounted 
the victories of Rameses II. over the Libyans, and Ethiopians of 
Africa, the Medes, Persians, Bactrians, Scythians, Syrians, and 
Armenians of the east, and the Cappadocians, Bitbynians, f^d 
Lycians of Asia Minor. But the wars of Ranie8e^'^;ere m)|^s 
rather than conquests, and their Syrian provinces s^^^|;e^mhed 
long under the sceptre of the Ptolemies. From its river' ^ 
derived those means of internal communication which less favoured 
lands attain by the laborious process of roads, canals, and rail- 
ways. The Nile was the longest inland navigation known to 
the ancients. While ships timidly coasted the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and while even to Zidonian mariners the issue 
of the voyage was often doubtful, the rush barges of Egypt 
sailed or floated securely from the bars of the Delta to the 
rapids at Syene. The trade of Syria and . Arabia was limited 
to a few caravans, and their pastoral population moved from 
upland to lowland in search of fresh pastures, when Egypt 
already swarmed with tillers of the soil and busy ariisans, 
who, at little cost of time or toil, transported to tne various 
markets abutting o-n the river, the produce of the farm and 
the work-shop. ^ Man’s liflj^. in Egypt was nearly ' as cheap 
' as beast’s.’ But it was the cheapness of poverty. In its 
vrarm climate shelter and clothing were easily supplied*; for 
the same reason, but little animsd food, was needed. The 
Delta raised flax in abundance, and subsequently the cotton of 
Upper Egypt formed an important article of trade. Timber, it 
is true, was exceedingly scarce, nor was the soil fitted for 
grazing sheep ; but the stout reeds and the viscous slime of the 
river, and the large stone quarries that bordered the Arabian 
sea, afforded: sufficient building materials, and nobody felt the 
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inM oil «loilieK The *tatkl^ef 

mitted s ildnble fit doubfe hatvc^; ‘ |iabo^ 

iouf jchfMp/laid the ihidgmedtsof hnsbitbdt 7 #eie‘feil«^i!Aid’spaplc. 
‘3!il«''pdliticiid ecopiraralP^of T or Hemphiti ^ hot appear 
tp' have been alivoi^^^he pressure of ' pbpnlaldoin For eVe^ 
lietnber of the bmpiold was a kbOiirer ; and eveiy labourer 
was cc^^tent tome <nr other of the easy tasks of the soil or 
tile ltiaJin4o6m. In proportion to its area the populatifm of 
Egypt was the most industrial of any age or any lahd> 

' * Anabi^ the causes of Egypt’s wealth,’ says Mr. Shaipe, * Wfe 
f must mention the distinction of its industrious cl&ses ihto 

* casl^ whidi, whether upheld fw economical or religious 

* ^teasdns, was the ad opt ion of that well-known principle the 

* <i£^insioh of labour. This was little understood among the 

* ancimxto ; but Plater tells us that in Egypt, not oiily were the 

* iaiestsi the soldiers, and artisans, habitually separated, but that 

* every partacular trade and manufaejmre was carried on by its 

* 0"^. ’Craftsmen, and that none changed from one trade to 

* or carried on several. This custom, of course, gave 

* a skill an manu&ctures and trade that was quite unkiliown 
to idl^boiiring nations. The names whioh Egypt has 

*.|||'psn iis'for'the natiTC products of the soil, such as ammonia 
f firOm thW Oasis of Ammon, sy6nite from Sy^ne, natron and 

* nitrd ipom; Mount Nitria, prove not so much the native rich- 
^ hOss Of the country as that the people were the first who had 

* skill enough to discover and make use of these products.’ 

To ^e restless European the institution of castes appears the 
deidee of a barbarous rather than a civilised people. The eastern 
man thinks differently: with him government, jurisprudence, 
sdcnce, and the arts, are subjected to laws asserted to be divine 
and ' believed to be immutable. Even labour takes a religious 
fi>lm ; and tbe destiny of his birth which assigns to one man a 
sceptre and to another a spade, extends its influence over their 
posterity also; Without pausii^ to inepire whether castes have 
most forwarded or most impeded the progress of mmikind — for 
the same cause at different epochs of society will produce very 
dissii^ar effects — we may observe fhat stringent fohns support 
and acoelmrate ear]y civilisation. The necessity for movement 
and migration whidi may send forth a ti'ibe or a horde, will not, 
without some corrective principle, mould them into a imtion. 
The destroyers of the Roman empire were checked in their 
roving impulses by the institutions of tiie people whom they 
oatt<)Uereid.‘ The early colonists of the land of Misraim had few 
temptations to wander. They were in the lap of plenty, and 
toey were hemmed in by the desert and the sea. The esta- 
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blishment of ^astOB •WM » baxiioi; the ^aom, aqd wpoU fcr • 
time at loaet «t?«Dgthen their dependence an4 eohpeion. 

Even n a ti ona l prejudices favoured the grovth of Egnpttjw 
cities. The Copts, like the Persians, a supersti^iis^ uiW 
of t^ sea, and their rdi^on inculcateOTReimon to foreignein, 
At once, to prevent the influx of strangwfpd the emigtH>ti«a 
of the more adventurous natives, they ow dmu«t aocOM .1^ 
mouths of the NUe. And thus not only was the tide of^fopuisr 
'tion restrained by the desert, but it was also driven baiw npOQ 
the country : the towns consequently swelled in bulk and mtil- 
tiplied in number. But the valley of the Nile is not generally 
adapted for habitations. During the yearly inundations the 
villages stand like so many islands in me ocean.* The rising 
grounds, therefore, alone wene covered with buildings, and 
people were crowded upon particular e^tsr Straggling villages 
became towns and cities ; and these involve social distinctions, 
law and police, with minute divisions and a strict recognition of 
property. The scarcity of timber and the abupdanoe of stone 
in Egypt might have led us to infer that the private dwellings of 
the people would be constructed more substantially than rapidly. 
But the houses of private dtizens remmned slight atruotpres of 
spars, jungle-reed, and plaster, and were painted, l^e tho old 
Elemi^ houses, with bright colours and quiunt emblems. The 
warmth and dryness of the climate rendered such dwellings not 
merely sufficient but agreeable ; so that a city started up in a few 
months, which afterwards, under Persian or Saracenic wpreseion, 
would vanish again in a few years. Substantial builmngs were 
reserved for public uses. For their kings, for the dead, and tlioir 

* It is not so much from the facility of the long inland passage oi 
the Nile, as from the necessity of keeping up communication between 
the towns during the inundations, that Gray attributes the invention 
of home-navigation to the Egyptians : — 

‘ What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o’er his summer bed. 

From his broad bosom life and verdure flings. 

And broods o’er Egypt with his watery wings, 

If with adventurous oar and ready sail 
The dusky people drive before the gale ; 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring dties ride. 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide.’ 

We should owe even the ‘ Esprit des Loix’ a grudge, could we be- 
lieve in Gray’s excuse that he had not proceeded with his poem 
on the alliance of education and government^, because he found so 
many of bis best thoughts anticipated by Montesquieu. 
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sad' luiiadh/. :the the Q)pt6*r^«iU'«gea> 

resred pSes of everlastbg granite. * We iofiwn 
,Shsi|)%r ^ t|iftt irbat is ! a- luxuiy ; m ia tliou^ a 

fjllAfsewHuy in anot]isr>;i;aiid we cannot biit i^inire a people nrbo^ 
denying tbeioMslTes all beyond the coarsest ifeod and 
f, ^dotbinj^ as Iaxudies>^ thought a' noble ' massive tem^e for the 
* worship <o£ their one of the first necessaries of fife.’ 

Of siudi « people the "ethnography and tbe. laws are alike 
inteipstu^ But history is silent on Iwth thesle points^ or speaks 
leith abrevity^ little more instractive than silence. Mr. Sharpe 
<d)Serves>>that *the skulls of the mummies agree with history 
*;iiipr0ving the Egyptians to have been a mixed peo^e;. and 
^y^ologiste, when speaking more exactly, have ^vided them 
*§nto three classes. These are, first, the Copts proper, whose 
^’itkulls are draped like the heads of die ancient Theluui statues ; 
*iSeeond|^« p race of men more like the Hindoos or Indians ; 
f wh^MMiftiEd is a mixed race, and in part approaches to the 
Nubia.’ 

of the native Egyptian kings belong to the study 
of^i^ij^i^^phics rather than to history. What is known of 
mere names and titles will be found in Mr. Sharpe’s 
paglli^ :^eith^ is it necessary to point out the epochs at wmch 
EgJ^plan’ annals touch or enter the general stream of European 
history in its tlnce main channels,. Hebrew, Greek, and Boman. 
Tbe. practical value of Egyptian records is to be sought in its 
oennexion with Greece, from the establishment of the colony at 
Naucratis to the foundation of Alexandria. 


About thirty miles from the sea, on the Gauobic branch of 
the, .Nile, the city of Naucratis, more than five ccnturies.before 
diC< Christian era, was the seat of a large and opulent colony 
(^eek. mrnchants. During several reigns they had enjoyed 
peculiar privili^es, and they at length obtained a monopedy of 
the Syrian and European trade. Li the reign of Amaeie the 
colcuy was strengthened by a garrison, elevated to a munici- 
pality, and allowed the free exercise of its national religion. 
Henceforward the Hellenic race was predominant in the Delta. 
Greeks formed the royal body-guard, collected the royal re- 
venues, and were received with distinction at the court of Sals. 
Names, which the world still cherishes, grew famUiar to Coptic 
tongues, and even the priesthood relaxed its jealousy in favour 
of Thales the Wise, of Solon the olive merchant, and of Hero- 
dotus, at once the Marco Polo and Froissart of antiquity. In 
followixig the eoqrse of the Greek settlers, from the camp at 
Pelusium to the colony at Naucratis, from the cdbny at Nan-’ 
esatis to die imperial Alexandria, we are unavoidably reminded 
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JSf'tar iff the'^i^lendm 

of Fort Willittm ^in the inid^ of the last ceatnrj) Abd of Cal> 
cutta at the present day. * ' 

The oonquest of Egyi^ had therefore been long is jnrcpanttkn 
when Pdusium opened its gates to Alexander. anciest 

' spirit was dead’ in the Coptic waivcaste which had followed 
Bameses from the banks of the Bile to those of the Ostts.‘ 
The hierarchy retuned all its ceremonial and much of ite wesltli, 
but its political power was departed. Frequent rebellions 
against Persia, and frequent civil wars between rivid usorpeM, 
1^ drawn whole armies of Greek mercenaries to thd Delta, and 
fhe Athenians and Spartans carried on their old quarrels on its 
coasts and plains, just as in the eighteenth centu^ the French 
and English transferred their international feuds to Canada and 
the Carnatic. * 

The conquest of an unwarlike people, and the overthrow of a 
crumbling monarchy, add little to Alexander’s renown as a 
warrior. But his iiune rests ui>on more solid fott«|il||knki|. > As 
the founder of a new era for the Hellenic race#' the 
restorer of Egypt to the rank of a kingdom, he defNfliStlo'm 
placed among the benefactors of mankind. Greece, d 
of the foundation of Alexandria, was little less diaorgltoUed 
than Egypt itself. Corrupt oligarchies, or turbulent 
cracies oppressed its cities; religious and political ties'Hvtoro 
severed ; war had passed into the hands of hirelings, and pro~ 
fligate exiles roved from province to province, the tools of venal 
orators and the satellites of despotism or anarchy. It was 
Alexander’s aim — and it raises him from the herd of con-* 
querors to the dignity of a statesman and a pnilosophcr — to 
recombine the dislocated elements of society in revolutionary 
Hellas and in enslaved Asia. From the Hellespont to the 
Hyphasis we trace his march, not by the light of burning 
towns or through solitary fields, but by the building of cities, 
the more certain administration of justice, the revival of com*- 
mercc, and the encouragement of learning. On his way to the 
shrine of Amun-lta, in the most northerly oasis of the Libyan 
desert, Alexander landed at the small town of Kacotis. At a 
glance-^ for he never revisited the place — he saw that nature 
had formed it to be a great harbour, and that art would render 
it the port of Egypt. Alexander, like Napoleon, pressed genius 
into his service wherever he met with it; and the architect 
Dinocrates was ordered by him to convert the market-town of 
Kocotis into the capital of the Hellenic empire. 

Eight years after his visit to Eacotis, Alexander expired at 
Babylon. In that interval Eacotis had disappeared, and its 
site was covered with the broad and solid basements of an im- 
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leigd of Fhibdeli^His:: bat ji; was suSmeB^-adtaiuiedy^fit ^^i^ 
fMUoiRr’s deatb, to i«o«^^he port ; daes aoid »diie icom tradO of 
Alexaj>dai^«'doiiiuu<raa toib^t 4o’b^ 
bMiwj.tiaiid; Mt Ids - own. .. Yet^ althoa^ bis projeet of an 
SUUenio empire murried out, his pUas .did aot^alto^ 

^ether'fiiii.< • A i somatophykut — ^in mo^m laDgnage, s colonel 
of bis body<^gaaTd- — had the discernment to dhoose, and tfab 
mgoiar to secure, Bgypt for his share of the Macedonian oon-' 
qniests. Vtblemy, afterwards sumaimed, like William of hToasaa, 
tie Deliverer (Soter), was the reputed son of La^, by Arsi* 
neei a ‘rdation of Philip of Macedon. He was, in all proha* 
tnlityj va son . of Philip himself. He had hem one Of tiie 
generals who,* on Alexander’s decease, had raised their voices 
against ^Ving the whde of the conquered countries to one king. 
Chv,his remonstrance being overruled, he prudently accepted the 
ideerogiil^hf Egypt under Philip Arridsua Within four 
yatibiafi^. his return, from Babylon, Ptolemy was without a 
thnd^ the popular leader of a numerous and well-appointed 
ajm^i^ the loid of five millions of contented and industrious 
Bubjw^ Without risk and without envy, for he was in ho 
luK^^ assume the title of king, he now applied himself to th» 
taidt hf blending into one people the various and dissimilar rales 
Aat obeyed his sceptre. 

' . dlis t^was not an easy one, although its outward impediments 
were few. i^ypt was, under an active monarch, impervious to 
invamOn ; he was master of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, of Cyprus 
and Cyren^ of the best fleet and the most spadous harbours in 
titeliesant. He was unfettered by municipal iastibithms, by 
an hereditary aristocracy, by ancient prejumces, and by vested 
tesests. Ptolemy’s embamssments arose — as is so often the case 
.^from the ethnical discrepancies of hissubjects. He Wtis the sove<>- 
reign of the most fanatical and bigoted of the human race, the 
native Egyptians and their priesthood. He was the protector of 
the most scrupulous of ritualists, the Jews, mid the oonunaader 
of best soldiers, and the greatest rufBans in die world, the 
Gredah, mercenaries. The most sane and hopeful pmrtion of 
his ! sulgects. was, perhaps, the MacedoniaD. vetemnsi hardened 
In a hundred fights, mid bronzed by a hundred dimates. IMs 
wat. *worriupful society.’ The dreeks hdd th| sword, mid 
were to he ruled by public opinion ^ for every one of them was 
entitled to bear arms, to speak in the assembly of the people, 
and ttdvbe tried by Us peers. Like* the Boman plebeum^ he 
.was hdh aoldier . land drizen ; but, unlike the lUman, no. patri- 
overawed him by ancestral prejudices or by ac^mowled^d 
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gianex’s sm fbowOSitNilyVOT • porter fcomOiniiltb^ tie elai^ 
the Btyfe’*aiid title of **a m^ of ItbcedoD.’ < Ife aW' «4ke> 
Fttiw^’e^veat^'difficultiesy as it had been^one i^^ AlesindevV^ 
to peevait'fais Greek tfollowers from treadog tkeiP^tem fel^ 
Ibw-Buf^ts^as flhiTes. ■ Without, prolmbly, hating read 
totib, they agreed with hun in thini^g -tiie barbarians but' doe 
degree removed fiom ox«i (Mr mules. 

^he number of tilie Jews entitled them to a quarter of the 
tity, and' to >an ethnarch and miinicipality of their Wn. But 
the Jews’ Quarter in pagan Alexandria differed greatly from tbs 
* J’ewry’ of the; European cities of Chri8tendom< Par fimn 
being a proscribed and persecuted race, they enjoyed extensive 
privileges, mixed readily with the native Copts, and infused 
into the Greeks no small portion of their ethics and tiieology. The 
Jews were, perhaps, the most manageable of Ptolemy's subjeotu 
Less martial and mutinous than the Gred^, less irtuHdble and 
fanatical than the Egyptians, they combined in somf imeSklfire 
the diaraeterlstics of both races. They Were worldly Wise*’and 
they were earnestly religious. If their temple-worship fvms 
respected; and their traffic tolerably unrestricted^ they werSrln« 
different to forms of government. Their gratitu^ fir’tiis 
toleration afforded them, was expressed in a sentence of -Ihe 
Mishna, declaring an Egyptian more nearly allied to a Jew thaU 
any other foreigner, and admissible to the priesthood itself, after 
his family had obeyed the law of Moses for three generations. 
More than twenty-three centuries have elapsed since the found- 
ing of Alexandria, and we are still found squabbling about 
the wisdom of admitting the Hebrew exile to the position he 
held under the just and politic sway of the house of Lagus. 

The third element of the Alexandrian population, the native 
Copts, had been long inured to oppression. The priests had 
treated them as children, the kings as serfs, and the Persians aa 
daves. Freedom of thought they never had, the use of arms 
they had long foregone; In all things, except their religious 
prejudices, they were the servants of servants ; but a dead 
cat flung on the causeway, or a atone thrown at an ibis, would 
at any time send the Coptic quarter of Alexandria to tbehr 
cinbs and fire-brands. For the feebleness of their hands thej 
indemnified themselves, in some measure, by the licence of their 
tongues. * Ad singiilos motus excandescentes,’ says Ammianus 
Maretilinus, : * controversi, et reposeones acerrimi.’ We shall 
notice presentiy the characteristics of the Alexandrian pE^nlace; 
here it is sufficient to point out the very unpromising elements 
irom wliich Ptolemy h^ to form his state and people. 
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^ Beligious toleratloiit whether dictated hy priadple or policyi 
ia an luiquestionable duty and an unxnixed good; yet^ M&smr 
dfia Spears to have been the fir^t oity which reoogniaed the 
prinmple^ and exhibited its results on a llirge scale* One of 
the few public acts which Alexander had leisure to perform in 
!Egypt, was an act of homage to the ancient faith of the people. 
He went in state to the temple of Apis, as the native kings 
had gone at their coronations; while at the same time he 
gratified tlm Greek colonists by an exhibition of their national 
games. Tne wise and moderate plans of Alexander for the 
government of Egypt as a province, were persevered in by 
Ptoleniy when it had become a kingdom. The religion gf 
the people, and not that of their rulers, was made the esta- 
blished religion of the state. The Egyptian laws were ad- 
ministered hy their own priests, who were upheld in all the 
rights of their order and in their freedom from land-tax. The 
temples of Pthah, of Amuii Ra, and the other gods, were 
nbt only kept open, but repaired and built at the king’s cost ; 
the full dtizenship of Alexandria was given to all of the Jewish 
rsice who settled there ; the temple of Poseidon rivalled in am- 
plitude and beauty the fanes of Elis and Athens, while that of 
Serapis afforded a point of union to the creeds of Asia andi 
Eiitope. ' Where political equality was perhaps impossible, the 
members of the new community were attracted and attached to 
it by religious freedom ; and if at a later period dogmatical fac- 
tions disturbed the repose of Alexandria, it was bec^iuse the 
precepts and tbe practice of the Lagidse were forgotten. 

In his theory of religious toleration, Ptolemy was far above 
his age. His plans for ensuring civil equality were less 
efficient. 

* He did not attempt/ says Mr. Sharpe, ‘ the difficult task of uniting 
the two races, and of treating the conquered and the conquerors as 
entitled to the same privileges. From the time of Neclio and Psam- 
metichus, many of the Greeks who settled in Egypt intermarried 
wltli the natives, and in a generation or two their offspring became 
wholly Egyptian. By the Greek laws the children of these mixed 
marriages were declared to be barbarians, not Greeks but Egyptians, 
and were brought up accordingly. They feft the worship of Jupiter 
and Juno for that of Osiris and Isis, and perhaps the more readily 
from the greater earnestness with which the Egyptian gods were 
worshipped. We now. trace their descendants by the form of their 
skulk, even into the priestly families; and of one hundred mummies 
covered with liieroglyphics, taken up from the catacombs near Thebes, 
about twenty show a European origin, while of those from the tombs 
near Memphis, seventy out of every hundred have lost their Coptic 
peculiarities. It is easy to see that an important change would have 
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been wrouglit in the character of the people and in their political 
institutions, if the Greek laws had been humane and wise enough to 
grant to the children of mixed marriages the privileges, the educatibn, 
and thereby the moral feelings of the more favoured parent , Greek 
civilisation, instead of struggling like a plant in, foreiga soilf would 
each gcDoration have become more naturalised; and when we 
member the fitness of the Greeks for founding colonies, and the ease 
with which the arts and cugjoma of a conquering and more civilised 
people harve spread and been received, it is not too much to suppose, 
if the Greek law of maiTiage had been altered by Ptolemy, that 
within three centuries above half the nation would have Spoken the 
Greek language and boasted of its Greek origin/ 

We are not informed whether Dinocrates the architect, like 
tfis employer Alexander, were a pupil of Aristotle ; but Alcx^ 
andria was built according to the rules laid down by the Stagcirlte 
for the construction of cities.* The capital of Egypt resembled, 
in its general outline, a Macedonian trooper’s cloak completely 
extended. Two, main streets, respectively three miles and one 
mile in length, crossed each other at right angles in tho centre 
of the city. All the streets in Alexandria were wide enough 
for carriages ; while their aspect, east and north, afforded to the 
inhabitants a free circulation of air, and a double access to the 
breezes from the river and the sea. Water was conveyed by 
pipes and reservoirs to private dwellings ; the numerous sc[uares 
were refreshed and enlivened by fountains ; and the infrequency 
of epidemic diseases attests the goodness of the drainage, as well 
as the purity of the atmosphere. Such provisions for healtli 
and comfort are even more remarkable than the singular beauty 
and imposing aspect of the city. Neither Ptolemy nor Dino- 
crates had before him as a guide the evidence of a Health of 
Towns Committee, or, from Pella to Babylon, a precedent for 
their ground-plan. The new Rome, which arose from Nero’s 
conflagration, was built upon similar principles, and was thought 
by the grumblers of the day to be less healthy than the narrow 
and winding 'city it replaced. f But even if the comjflaint were 
just, it will not apply to the city of Alexander, for the drainage 
of Rome was never remodelled, and the climate of Italy is much 
more obnoxious than that of Egypt to febrile disorders. That 
Alexandria owed its salubnty, in some measure, to it? plan, 
is the more likely, because the neighbourhood was by no means 
exempt from the diseases produced by malaria. 

If good spirits, and — their usual result — good temper, be in 
any degree dependent on climate, the Alexandrians had seldom 
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Sharpe’s Uistfify' of Egypt. 

m excuse, for being out of humour. Bicm Chrysostom, indeed, 
S9.ys> thst in his time the city was full of paupers crying for food. 
Ims lUay have disturbed the equanimity of the rate-payers; espe- 
cially if, was now and then the case, the hungry res^ted to 
ll^es as a means of extorting bread. From the multitude of 
p^sicians, it would seemv^hio, that the Alexandrians were xmt 
exempt from gout and the maladies incident to good company. 
But th^ to hilarity were not imputable to foggy 

NoveUibers and ungenial Mays. The Alexandrians needed no 
Murphies for their calendars^ and can hardly have opened eon- 
yersation with, meteorological remarks. We cannot ima^ne 
what was the substitute for them, unless — as in South 
America^ they begin the day by the river side with asking aftAt 
the mosquitos of the past night — it might be permitted to obi- 
serve, during the periodical risings of the Nile, ^ the river is 
^ high: or low to-day.’ The neighbouring coasts of Asia and 
Africa were often visited by fogs and rain ; but scarcely a day 
in the year passed over Alexandna itself without its full allow- 
ance of sunshine. The dryness of the climate contributed to 
the beauty of the city. For more than four centuries the 
buildups retained their fresh surface and their sharp angles ; 
and from the roof of the Serapeium Hadrian surveyed the work 
of jpiuoprates and the improvements of Philadelphus, almost as 
they issued from the builder’s hands. The fair Alexandria was 
a more appropriate epithet than ^ la belle France^ ox ^ merry 
f England;^ and an architectural archasologist would have had 
there as complete a sinecure as, until lately, the Professor of 
Casuistry enjoyed at Oxford. 

' Vertex omnium civitatum,’ says Ammianus of the capital 
of Egypt ; when he visited it nearly six hundred years after its 
foundation. Yet Ammianus had seen Borne, and Athens, and 
Antioch, and Ctesiphon, ere the Gog and the Magog of spolia- 
tion had dismembered and deformed them. We must refer to 
Mr. Sharpe for a minute description of the spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of all who sailed into the outer harbour from 
the sea, or lounged on the Heptastadium, that joined the island 
of Pharos to the main land. Commerce, learning, and pleasure, 
war, justice, and royalty, had each its representative in the 
structures which fronted the port ; and life, in dense and restless 
masses, spread &.r along the shores' and deep into the inland ; 
while on the verge of life were the habitations of the dead. — 
the necropolis of the citizens, and the mausoleum of Alexander 
and the Lagidas. 

At the distance of twenty centuries the most attractive olijects 
in this panorama are perhaps the temple of Serapis, the emble- 
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xnatic dsity of a mixed people; and the MuBenni} with its 
unimpaired treasures of ethmc poetry^ eloquence^ and philosophy. 
The origin and the import of Serapis arc obscure : he was most 
probably imported from Fontus or Sinope, on the confines of 
Europe ana Asia, and his attributes are partly Asiatic and 
partly European* His image was an amalgam of metals and 
precious stones welded or fused together, and may therefore 
have been symbolic of the eclectic spirit of the age generally, 
and of the Alexandrian state-religion in particular. Serapis 
was at once the Pontic-Zeus and the Osiri-Apis of the Copts. 
The faith of the Greeks, never very deeply seated, had become, 
in the age of Alexander, shallower than the summer brooks that 
fted the Ilissus. The creed of Egypt, on the other hand, re- 
coiling equally from the intolerance of Persia and the indiffer- 
ence of Greece, Had sunk into a sullen fanaticism. The worship 
of Serapis offered a sort of compromise between these extremes, 
and a possible medium of national reconciliation. The experi- 
ment, however meant, proved successful: and the ritual of Serapis 
was in time generally accepted by the Alexandrians. Nearly 'five 
centuries after his importation by Ptolemy, the emperor Hadrian 
affirmed that every man, woman, and child at Alexandria wor- 
shipped Serapis ; and his priests and chapels were, after some 
demurs and occasional persecutions, admitted into Rome itself. 
A purer citrine has taught us that worship is limited to neither 
time nor place. But we may still respect the effort of Ptolemy 
to mediate between those who bcliev^ too little and those who 
believed too much, and to provide a common centre for the reli- 
gious instincts of ffis eastern and western subjects. ^ 

Mr. Sharpe’s* account of the Museum shall be given in his own 
words: — 

^ But among the public buildings of Alexandria whicl^ were planned 
m the enlarged mind of Ptolemy, the one which chiefly calls for our 
notice, the one indeed to which the city owes its fairest fame, is the 
Museum, or College of Philosophy. Its chief room was a great hall, 
which was used as a lecture-room and common dining-room; it had 
a covered walk or portico all round the outside, and there was an 
exhedra or seat on which the philosophers sometimes sat in the open 
air. The .professors or fellows of the ^college were supported by a 
public income. Its library soon became the largest in the wprld. 
Ptolemy was himself an author : his history of Alexander's wars was 
highly praised by Arrian, in whose pages we now read much of it ; 
his love of^ art was shown in the buildings of Alexandria ; and those 
agreeable manners, and that habit of rewarding skill and knowledge 
wherever he could find them, which had already brought to Ms army 
many of the bravest of Alexander's soldiers, were now equally suc- 
cessful in bringing to his court such painters and sculptors as soon 
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i^ade the Museum of the bri^t^Sjt «pot«. in the 

was Alexandna-in haying a soyer^gn 
Who Buc^ a true vl^ own dighUy ns to ehebti^ge arts 

and l^terei aii the meahs Of mhking hitnseif ioore resp^tea a^ y^e 
head^of a great cottitnereial nation, SoOh 'an aeademy hot oh|p>rn]fgS 
together a number of men of learning to direct the studehi,1^t ^ 
)>c^«shel?es are a store»»bQU8e of mhtOrialsfor future study; and it 
maj be, aaid ctQ be surrounded' with an atmosphere of knowledge, 
prhjph malFeS ;tena^o thousands, better for the iostrueljon which Js 
delivered to a few hundreds in the class-brooms. The arts and. letters 
which Ftoleniy then planted) did not perhaps bear- their richest fruit 
till the heigh of his son, but they took such goqd root that they con^ 
linuOd to flourish under the last of his successors, unchoked by the 
vices aOd follies by which they were then surrounded,^ 

We lmve dwelt at some length upon the reign and .character 
of Ptolenay the Deliverer— both because he was without com- 
parkori the best of the LagidsS) and because with hini originated 
the^distinctive features of the Alexandrians. History has not 
dc^e Jiim justice. He was the Bernadette of the Macedonian 
m^shalS) and his fame is not sullied by ingratitude to bis 
benefc(U:or* What he could give<to bis motley people) he gave 
— ^flourishing colonies, an extensive commerce, military renown, 
ahd ample provision for advancing science and civilisation. He 
could not give them a constitution, nor create from a degenerate 
people^ from a crowd of exiles and a turbulent soldiery, an 
ayistoeracy or a middle class. Hence, there were no barriers 
between the throne and the populace; and Alexandria was 
equally remm'kable for its fierce revolutions and its permanent 
tyranny, ^ter the death of the4ast, the mosi; beautiful and 
not the leastaccomplished of the line of Lagus, Augustus visited 
the: mausoleum, and contemplated the remains of the great 
]!i^|icedotiian. The Egyptian vergers wished to show him the 
relics ?of the Ptolemies. * Pooh,’ rejoined the conqueror, ‘ I 
^ came , to see a king, not dead men.’ His censure was too 
sweeping. Without derogation, he might have done homage to 
the manes of Soter and Pbiladelphus. 

The* immediate successors of the first Ptolemy were not un- 
worthy of their name and station. The reign of Pbiladelphus 
was the Augustan age of Egypt. With a standing army equal 
in numbers to that maintained by Louis XIV. in 1689, and 
with , a navy which neither Antioch nor Carthage rivalled, 
Pbiladelphus engaged in defensive wars alone. Extfnsive and 
Unrestricted trs.de replenished the treasury, and a prosperous 
and ccutented people was a proof that the taxes , were neither 

sn ihiktn ev^y point of view,’ continues Mr. Sharpe, ^Alexandria 
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* wafl the chief city in th^wcrld. Fhiladelbhu^ by joining to 

* the greatness and good government of li& iather the costly 

* splendour and pomp of an eastern monarcii» sp drew the eyes 
<of afij^r i^es upon his reign» that his name passed into a 
^ p*ovetb: if any work of art was remarkable Ibr ite good taste 
^ and costliness, it was called Philadelphian : even histm^ and 
^ chronology were set' at nought, and we sometimes find poets 
^ of a century later counted among the Pleiades of Alexandria 
^ in the reign of Philadelphus/ 

But in the splendour of Philadelphus lurked the seeds’ of 
Alexandrian decline. With him began the unmeasured love of 

a and pleasure, which distinguished and disgraced the later 
33. ‘ Egypt with Assyria strove in luxury.’ The bright 

page of Alexandrian history closes with the reign of Euergetes, 
the third of the Lagid house. Trade and agriculture still eii^ 
riched the country ; literature and the arts still flourished in 
its schools. But the historian ‘ has from this time forward to 
‘ mark the growth of vice and luxury, and to measure the 
‘ wisdom of Ptolemy Soter by the length of time that his 
‘ laws and institutions bore up against the misrule and folly of 
‘ his descendants.’ Our. Charles IL, we are inclined to think, 
was no bad representative of the latter Lagidse. Well-informed, 
witty, and lounging, he would have relished the Museum- 
dinners, and entered with great zest into the squabbles and 
gossip of the Bound Table. The Heptastadium was the 
greatest mart in the world for news, novelties, and oddities of 
every description. Charles might have been oppressive when 
he wanted money, and, in order to raise it, have listened oc- 
casionally to a Coptic or Jewish plot, if it did but promise to 
end in a round fine on the Isiac Chapter, or in the sequestration 
of rabbinical chattels. But money was easily obtained at 
Alexandria, and the crown had some very profitable monopolies 
of tonnage and poundage, of fisheries and salt. His subjects 
would doubtless have fitted him with a nickname — but so did 
the English : and written epignuns on him — but so did Lord 
Eochester. Their practical jokes and passion for horse-racing 
would have jumped well with his humour. The regular dtam^ 
indeed, was not very fiourishing at Alexandria; but minor 
theatres for music and melodrames, and equestrian circudes^ 
abounded ; and there were innumerable holidays and processions 
and regattis on Lake Maredtis. So that, upon the Wholes his 
reign might have passed as pleasantly on the banks of the Nile, 
as it did on the banks of the Thames, always excepting oc*- 
casional quarrels with Lady Castlemain, and perpetual emptiness 
of exchequer. 

TOL. LXXXVIII, XO. CLXXYII. E 



^ Siuape'S'IRtiary'i^ Egypt. 

Wft tidtt'ilHNiiMit*r6liU>tabee frc)M«jtemtiv8>oii^leM <^«>iiw 
ihim the aiiwdeef^ B7^tiiie>eDipA:oi% aiid‘i«weh<tiieMBeii 
of llWsitiM akxAe eould invest with interest. But the wstcoy 
of iUteandiia is s picture of cmlisatien as well as of ceiirtR 
Its ediools have largely eontributed, dueotly and indirectly^ to 
both Utnatare and sdenoe, and its population deserTraespeeial 
notiee on its own acoounl We must first bike a look at its 
schools; from whidi we will pass on to its popmlatimi, and to 
the resalt of the skilful fbsion of its three diranct raoea 

The Museum of Alexandria was probably the first endowment 
‘for eduoatimtal purposes which the worid ever saw. Chaldsea, 
Palestine, and Egypt, had indeed long boasted their colleges of 
priests and prophets. But these were part of the state^igion, 
or, as we should call them, of the chureh-cstabUdiment. Ionia 
and Athens had their academies and professors of moral phi- 
losophy and rhetoric; but these were all on the voluntary 
systmn, and not always in the best odour with the powers that 
ware; It had also been much the fashion for unconstitutional 
sovetmgns, like Dionyrius of Syracuse, to keep a court phi- 
losopher, ranking probably a little above the covtrt jester, and a 
little below the captain of the body guard — some savant sent 
for to argue and discuss, when his majesty was metaphysicidly 
dkposed. But the idea of relieving learned men from the 
‘cares of housekeeping, by finding them in board and lodging at 
the state’s expense, was first conceived by Sorter or his master. 
Perhaps Aristotle may have hinted to his royal and towardly 
pupil, that such an arrangement would be extremely convenient 
to all parties. The government would acquire in exchange for 
a few talents yearly expended on rooms and commons, loyal 
and able advocates ; and many a wandering philosopher who, 
like Callisthenes, talked treason because he wanted a sapper, 
m%ht not only accept the offer, but also mould his poUtios 
to the prescribed pattern. Be this as it may, Soter built and 
liberally endowed the Museum : his successors, who reconriled 
luxury and even crime with literature in a most surprising way, 
delighted to honour it ; and long after the last of the Lagidse 
was wrapped in spices and cerecloth, the Boman emperors by 
turns patronised or bullied the institution, sometimes founding a 
fellowriiip, sometimes penrioning out of its funds an old sophist 
or on old servant, and now and then looking up both lecture and 
oombination rooms. « 

The Gfrimms and Deffands of antiquity have transmitted to us 
through their Boswell Athenseus, some anecdotes of the reunions 
and pi^ts Sottpers of the fellows of the Museum. Ihese meetings 
were held either in the college-hall, or adjourned to the royal 
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dnftt^romfetWBnndiiain. piwtot, 

aod we presvaae^- either is founder or fi>uniiHfe »hiii»' eK^olBQio 
dnimiaa on eneh oooadkms. Frederick of PmaiiBk' who aflboted 

• mndinr Mi»ety» ne^, if the wit of his gnests bemoQ WIwIk^ 
able, car he wee getting worsted in an axgnmeat* to ^tsm bis 
three-como^ hat, and hmt that the king was oeoun|^ • We 
read of no such distance being kept np by thePtQlaQiie^thoi]|^ 
on necesuty th^ were by no means ohaiy of life or the «aiiMe. 
Soter once wishing to pose an antiquary, asked him who was 
the father of Peleus? * Nay,’ rejoin^ the Aleirandrian Monk* 
barns, 'tell me first who was the father of Lagus?’ Soter 
covert his retreat by handsomely remarking, that a long who 
cannot digest rude answers, must not ask i^de questions. But 
the fashion of jokes passes away ; and some of .the quips and 
cranks of these learned Thebans give but a poor idea of their 
wit and humour. Nicknames and practical jests were much in 
Ti^ue. When Diodorus Kronos, the rhetorician, |rho was 
thought to have been the inventor of the veiled and the horned 
sophism, was puzzled by a question put to him by Stilpo, Soter 
tend him that his name should be, not kronos, but onos, an ass. 
Hus, however, proved in the end very ' tra^cid mirth ; * for 
Diodorus took to his bed and died of mort^cation. One day, 
when Sphffirus, the stoic, was dining with Ptolemy Philoputor, 
he said that a wise man should never guess, b«t only say what 
he knows. Philopator, wishing to tease him, ordered some 
waxen pomegranates — Atheneus says birds-^U> be handed to 
him, and when Sphserus had set his teeth fast in the wax, Plii- 
lopator laughed loudly at him for guessing that It was real fruit. 
These literary symposia could, however, on grave occasions 
be conducted with suitable decorum. When the translators of 
the Hebrew Scriptures arrived at Alexandria, they held their 
first sitting at the dinneivtable of Pbiladelphus. Whatever might 
shock Jewish prejudices was carefully avoided. 2'hc king^ 
says Josephus, ordered that his guests should be served with 
the same ceremonies as were practised at Jerusalem. Jewish 
butchers and cooks furnished and dressed the dinner, and one 
of the translators was asked to say grace. After due honour 
had been paid to the good things before them, the king proposed 
philosophical questions to the company ; and * such was the 

* maimer of entertainment for twelve days.’ We know that 
Menedemvs, the Socratic philosopher, was present at this 
banquet, and perhaps also the president of the Museum, a grave 
and orthodox priest of Isis. 'But we suspect that the scoffing 
and wrangling Greek professors dined for the nonce in their 
common halL 
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. We have seen that the hospitable hnife and fork played as 
aet!ve ‘a‘'pei^ in the AlesnndiriMi Mtiseum^ ak in other reyal 
fciniiiiihiiion&‘ Xt ik time to inquira itiwt were tlm mere ^tiotii 
pnratii^ 6f its membei^ The royal h^nnty not thrown 
nre ddubt, indeed, if any endo#pd cbllegcf'hiM ^nt fpiih 
taoiee learned nten, er contimi^ to mnd longer. Biit 
genius is fastidlonsv and, although it null thrive in a university 
as well ail elsewhere at nature’s bidding, it cannot be planted 
mr ibrced to grow in one. Alexandria had no agora, and, 
therefore^ no orators ; nor any constitutional struggles, aUdf 
therefore, no historians. The Museuni produced several fiist* 
rate verse makers— witness the Anthology; but Theocritus 
UraS its only poet. * Whatever talents, aided by labour and 
leikure, epect, was well and abundantly performed by its 
members. We oinnot here enumerate the men of sdencewhb 
made it illustrious. Their names alone would fill a chapter, the 
titles only of their works would fill a volume ; and the wo^ 
themjielves — with all allowance for the difference between 
papyiiiS*rollB and printed books, between copyists and coni'* 
posttors must have formed a library equal in extent to the 
I-^Urentian or Bodleian. It is a defect inseparable from Mr, 
Share’s arrangement, that it does not allow of his grouping 
together such portions of Alexandrian annals as relate especially 
tb' tSvilisation. * His account of the Museum is ineffective 
bebaUse it is scattered over the whole Hellenic and Boman 
pbribd (ff his work. The reader must turn back and synchro- 
nise for himself; but this inconvenience is more than l^anced 
by the advantages of classification. The schools of Alexandria 
hbVe been the subject of separate works, and might have beeli 
WeU tr^ted in separate chapters. Our limits will only permit 
us to glance at a different method.' 

Were patronage and endowments as fostering to inventiotPiift 
they are to research and learned leisure, the salaries of the 
Ptolemies would have re-produced Homer and Sophocles. But 
the dak and riie cedar are not reared in royal conservatories. 
Yet we should bo unjust to its royal founders if we pro- 
nounced the Alexandrian University a failure. It could not 
awaken amioiig a mixed people ancestral feelings, nor plenary 
fhilh at a late era of civilisation. Hence the elements of the 
epo& and the drama were wanting. It could not revive those 
simple emotions that wed themselves spontaneously to the lyrb 
and the pipe; and therefore it did not revive lyriciu poetry. In 
the dviltumults of Alexandria no principle was at stake, and 
theiNslbro ' both eloquence and history dwindled into panegyric. 
The great mutations of the Hellenic race, and their accomptmi- 
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a freie ;tK>blc Uj;eni:tu]^^ bad been ali^adj aoj^cmpH^ied ; 

and now w^efifl devek»p^nt^ anperseded, inteUectoid, gl^lb. 
^e Miisewn and (be gcboola whipb sprang 
ad^ed hv nwes to the Uste of Athens and Ionbi|,t^ ie]ir Wb* 
to tbe library of the wVld< But they thelterod hidl¥dtT> ^dlor 
aeminotod, hnowled^, aud^ave a new and vital . impulse , ,tiii 
ph/losopby. Strepshides, in tbe conaedy^ was frightened at Benr> 
ug Qu the map Laconiaso near Attica} , and he was not a woroo 
gec^rapher than nine-tenths of bis countrymen. The Athenians 
banned astronomers and mathematicians as Atheists, anA 
looked on anatomists and chemists as impious meddlers,, or,, at 
best, as wizards or madmen. The university of Alexapdria 
produced the first smentific geographer, the first catalogue of thn 
star§, and greatly furthered the stipes of surgery and wemistry. 
Aristotle bad embraced the world of smence, and begun the enr 
cyclopedic pursuit of knowledge. The Alexandrian professors 
divided the empire of the Stageirite, as the Macedonian generals 
had prtitioned the conquests of Alexander. With the zeala^ 
munificence of the Medici, the Lagidss rendered their, oom- 
merciol and political relations subservient to literature aud art. 
A present of pictures procured the adherence of Fhiladalphus to 
the Achssan league : books and statues were always welcome 
consignments to Alexandrian merchantmen ; and men of genius 
and learning were invited, solicited, and even commamed, to 
become pensioners of the Museum. There may have . been 
vanity and want of discrimination in the royal patrons } but the 
moat voluptuous of the Ptolemies accounted literature among 
his pleasures; and they were. the first dynasty of kiqgs who 
deemed a corps de savans as essential as a corps JFarjnie to the 
honour and dignity of the crown. To^e cojiyists of Alexan- 
dria, much more than to the monks of Byzantium, we owe tbe 
preservation of the most precious relics of the Hellenic mind; 
and the Scaligers and Bentleys of modern philology had nO( 
unworthy precursors in the Alexandrian Aristophanes and Aria-, 
tarchus. 

It is a common complaint against Roman literature that, with 
the exceptions of history and satire, it origiiuited no master- 
works, and little intrinsically excellent. But for the few who 
have derived instruction and delight from the great originals of 
Gre^, hundreds have drawn insphration from the majesty of 
Virgil and the felicity of Horace. Latin literature, indeed, was 
not merely tbe ark that wafted ancient .civilisation over the dark 
and middle ages, but tbe torch also that transmitted the sacred 
fire to the scholars of Italy and Europe. The muse of Latium 
is not so much the offspring of Ionia and Athens as of the 




most cbarwsieriBtic ^ 

t^. poete tihor/dtM^les ; bimself, Wibb e|» 

^^. ^qene^ Earopimn literature at . its revival, was lees t^ 
TO^ : ofo Hpiaer tl^ of Theocritus, ^^tua, and A|iidlldmjii^ 
do. npt eetiuiate yeiy highly the,i4irhed ' yerslfi^ bf A!exi> 
and^db* .1 But ;vro owe great and immedute obligations to thOif 
schooL Their .Audits were, perhaps, insepwi^lo from , thrir age : 
th^ servioes as^the conservators o¥ the ej^li^he driuna, and the 
blpqnwce OC i^rir Athenian progenitors, " are authentic and 
vadoulNted. , , 

. v:They have, however, hi^er ckima upop us. At Alexandria 
aaf ^eflfected that union p&|he eastern and the western niind 
:i^bich brpi^ht into conta^ with each other the rarionalism of 
Eprepe and the ^theology of Asia, and produced a second harvest 
of ethnic philoi^hy. Plato revived in Plotinus, Aristotle in 
Proctus j and in the person of the emperor Julian jdiilosophy 
v;ia8:'en«nrded. with the diadem of the world. It is one of the 
disadvantages of Mr. Sharpe’s method, that the sects and^doo* 
trines of ti^ Alexandrian schools, and their effect upon decaying 
Paganismyand ea^Minding Christianity, are not brought forward 
eonseentivety and distinctly. Qur limits will not permitns to 
styq^ly, however briefly, this defect. We can only indicate a 
fe\^>p^ the more prominent features of a very interesting section 
of; liteiniy psychol^eal history. 

: dynasty of the £a^dsB — a period of mearly three oen> 

toriee^was me flrst era of Alexandrian literature. Its com- 


mencement and close present the Hellenic mind under Viiy 
^Terent aspects. At its close the republics of Greece were 
;duorgapised and poUticaUy effete. The pride of race and tiie 
.pa^Ob of rivalry had^ot ceased; but it was no longei^pi 
Omiohlipg im>de and. a sustaining pasrion, so much as 
i&m^tienoe of present evils and a resentful repining after extinct 
power. Personal selfishness was the rule: devotion to the 
cwpobowealth, like that of Demosthenes and Lyourgns, the 
exception: a cosmopolite spirit had supplanted the love of 
emintiw, and either shore of the iEgeau swarmed with voluntary 
as well las enforced exilee, literature exhibited' a close abaloj^ 
fO, , Italian ? art in the present day. It was a careful copy of 
gpea^ mpdris : the artist no longer drew from nature and from 
the sources of his inspiration. In philosophy all 
seemed to have been solved; as in politics all experi- 
rnsjim; bsepied to have been tried. The ^adventiuers in botii, 

. jhcrri^m* left but . to hncy tbeinselveS in disturb!!^ 

.aid in generating uniye distrust ahd dotiht. 

T^rerisely at'Sueb an ^pobh, the creaticn of a central receptacle 
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of leaiwog and leamra men would appear to be of moet value. 
It opens a fredi«Q|eld of enterprise to the oapalde*tmd the rest* 
less; and acts the part a colony, in drawing off from home 
the unemployed and discontented. The mixed 'popularion of 
Alexandria for this purpose the freshness of soiL 

A new race of pupils sjpnpnded the professors t and questions, 
which had long palled on Attic ears, were ei^erly listened to in 
the lecture-rooms t|^e Muieom. * 

At first the Hn^^c character naturally paedommhted, and 
the tendency of the age was literary rather than philosophical. 
Theocritus was drawn from the hills and pastures of Sieity-^ 
his mind filled with Claude-like landscapes and pastoral sOdnds 
< — to a region of artifimal life. From a back-street in Alex* 
andrit^ the schoolmaster, CalHmachu^ was promoted to tit* 
diair of poetry in the Museum. His pupil, Apollonius^ mistakbg 
the form for the spirit, aspired to be the Homer of an age whitn 
centred no epical elements; and Lycophron and Aratus 
applied metre to subjects, which no metrical skill can make 
attractive. Of all these, except Theocritus, it may be said that 
they have ‘ a name to live, but are dead.’ They are read bv 
sdiolars, and hardly by them. Thanks to T)r. Lamb, we shaU 
now know to what advantage Aratus can be made to look 
in an English dress. The liWry of the Museum contained 
in the reign of Philadelphus two hundred thousand rolls of 
papyrus. The study of books had taken place of the Study 
of nature and of man; and, accordingly, criticism and science 
tQpk place of poetry and eloquence. Under its new bias the 
age was vigorous and prolific. Euclid produced a perpetual 
model of <^ar and concise Memonstration, the manual of the 


beginner, and the exemplar of the proficient. Ctcribius advanced 
06 theory of hydrostatics, and although a Greek, applied his 
sdence to the uses of lifSe. A true view of the solar system 
was attained by Aristarchus of Samos; and Timocharis compiled 
a catalogue of the fixed stars with their latitudes and longitudes 
measured from the equinoctial point. Geography and medidUe 
made equal strides, and the activity of the Grecian mind was 
Averted from a ceaseless round of unprofitable dialectics into 
healthy channels of experiment and induction. 

The papyrus rolls of the Museum reedved no addition more 
important than the Septuagint version of the Scriptures. What- 
ever conceptions, metaphysical or cosmogonical, the philosophers 
of Greece might have imported from Egypt or Asia, barriers 
ahnost insurmountable separated the eastern from the western 
nund, until Alexandria offered an a^lum to the exiles of 
Palestine and Pdoponnesus. The fastiaiotts ears of the Greeks 
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JvAy, 

xeccSledriinom tho. of Syria ; ^nd * the people o£ the 

* Boo^ ’ ^iedflinolh ftaid^ 1^* ooout),en tbnu qf* Gentiles, all the 
familied of the ei^^lao had not Moses and the Prophets. 
The tranaly^i^ qjE t|ie^ 8t)iCj:ed hoohs of the Jovs opened a new 
worM tw ti^.ubet^in^riuipU; on^ the ezdnuTe pride of the 
Jews waf sootee^ JiyJncreasiog proeelytps, and by the admisaiop 
of theuarecoT^is and itd)))i8 to the lecture rooms and closets of 
ethnic students. In the wrkings tof f, Sypian tribe, which had 
bent suAje^velf beneath the joke of A8s5Tia, Persia, and 
Macedonia, the Greek philos^bers read with atnazqpent a 
uniform and alhiplt^Secognition Of the truths to which their own 
dooSlaes laboriously tended — the unity of the Divine nature, 
and the harmony of the Divine Sttributes. Again and again 
the old Coptic reproach, that in antiquity the ‘ Greeks were 

* always children,’ must have presented itself; and although 
they might despise the ceremonial law, and resent the fenatical 
exclusiveness of Judaism, they felt that a wider basis for 
speculation was henceforward secured to them. Among a 
people wearied with the restless theories and annihilating scep- 
tirism of the schools, the earnest spirit of the Egyptian rcli^on 
had made many converts. But the grave and formal genius of 
the Egyptian ritual was ill suited to a lively and 'imaginative 
race; and the passion for outward beauty, ineradicable from the 
HeUenic mind, was repulsed by the gross animal worship of the, 
Copts. The Jewish wriptures presented on equally earnest 
system of thought, combined with a purer ritual ; the union of 
creeds was the principle of Alexandrian eclecticism, and from it 
sprang the two great branches of the Museum, Neo-Platonism 
and the Didascaleia of the Christiails. 

The confluence of the old lyid new learning might have fur* 
nitiied Mr. Sharpe with historical scenes of no common interest 
— Philo» the Jew, asserting that his> ancestral and authentic 
faith veiled in subtlest allegory whatever Eastern symbol or 
Grcman dialectics bad distantly shadowed or laboriously de- 
fined; the Museum, the Sorbonne of Paganism, at first opposing, 
and then combining with the Neo-Platonists against their recent 
and unsparing foe the Christian controversialists ; Clemens, in 
philosophical panoply, assailing philosophy itself ; and Lucian 
Wassing with Parthian combat both sages and saints. But 
we must be content with merely indicating the nature and 
direction of the latter speculations of paganism. The Alexan- 
drian, academy and the oitechetical sdiools have employed 
volumes^ and would speedily exhaust our narrowing limits, 
it may, however, be interesring to trace the last footst^ of 
that mawdve and remote religion, wluch transcends antiquity. 
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and Btill impresaes tha ;^VeHer of 

* ima^ry.’ We q|nnot*'do ’Bo better ^following ex- 
tract from Mr. Sharpe: — 

* But the' poveity qf the E^thns, cnttse why 

they built no more temples.' Wioughr'thq^ of lUrtun* 

otfaph uttered its musical •aotto'^^h moThing at suam^, stSl tuneful 
amid the desolation with whicHMt was stifraounded) and the Mile was 
still worshipped each iaidsumii|ier by the hus^aitdman to soeure its 
fertilising overflow, nevertheless the religion itsqjif fo^f which the 
temples h^ad been built, was fust giiung wsy before the silent spread 
of Christianity. The religion of ihp Egyptians, unlike that of the 
Greeks, was no longer upheld by the' magistrate ; it rested solely, on 
the belief of its follow'ers, and itjnay have sunk into Chi||^stiantty the 
faster for the greater number of truths which were contained in it 
than in ](he paganism of other nations. The scanty liicroglyphical 
records tell us little of thoughts, feelings, and opinions : indeed, that 
cumbersome mode of writing, which alone was used in religious 
matters, vwas little fitted for any thing beyond the most material parts 
of tbeir mythology. Hence we must not believe that the Egyptian 
polytheism was quite so gross as would appear from tlie sculptures | 
and, indeed, we there learn that they believed, even at the earliest 
times, in a resurrection from the tomb, in a day of judgment, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. With the decay of the old 
religion, there was too clearly to be seen an accompanying breaking 
up of society. Men are not held together by self-interest only; civil 
and moral laws are not obeyed from the mere dictates of prudence ; 
and hence lawgivers have usually stamped tbeir codes with a divine 
sanction. Beligion is the great bond by wliicli men have, at nil 
times, been held in social union ; the introduction of a new religion 
is a revolution as violent as a military conquest, and it may be cen- 
turies before the new framework is strong enough to act as a bond to 
society.* 

We have already noticed the three principal elements of tho 
Alexandrian people. They differed in all respects from their 
fellow-subjects in Upper Egypt, and in most respects from any 
single population in the world. A few of their cbaracteristios 
have been collected by Mr. Sharpe, of whose description ’ire 
avail ourselves, with some additions. 

The ports of the Mediterranean have, in all ages, l)een remark* 
able for the motley and picturesque groups on their quays and 
causeways. Three continents supply tlicm with tableaux vivunt 
of nearly every variety of the human race. The haven mid 
streets of Alexandria presented daily a spectacle equalled only 
by the square of St. Mark’s in the 13th centuiy, or by Malta 
and Gibraltar in our own. Its native population was hybrid ; 
its subject population, from Memphis to Syene, retained the* 
garb^ the speech, and the manners of the subjects of Bameses 
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sad- the bidlders t/i the P^punids. The Inioad Phoeaidn 
meNhentahip, the leng Shbdiaa galley, a^dj^he (duoiay Pontic 
jintk, anchw^ beside the fi^taatadiiunf and the thirty»t«(N> 
iatieetB in ’Which Mithrioatee ohnversed, woidd not have com- 
plete^ q,uali£ed hfan for a'dragoman on the Alexandrian £z- 
ahange. • see. aipong yon,’ jays Dion Ohrysostom, whose 
qweeh to the Almcandri^ |U ,the Ureliest portnatute of the 
people he addresses, < CtreekskfEtelians, and Syrians, Libyans and 

* JSthiopiaps— <bat these axe, in some sort, your nrighboors; 

* and I see, also, Baetriims the Oxus, Se^thians from 

* the Tanais, and ihen who Ae waters of the Tigri|, the 

* Dannbe, cpd the Indus;— ye are a spectade to.all nations.’ 
It was the union, in a rude Wm, which Alexander jnojected 
for Europe and western Asia — the proper pqiulatbp the 
first oonunerdal and cosmopolite capital More various and 
litdy than the representation of the trading wcsrld, whkh 
Adduon sketched on the Boyal Exchange of London, if recalls 
to us, with some abatements, Milton’s vision of * imperial 

* Borne’;*— 

* Some from farthest South 
fiyine, and where the shadow both way falls, 

IlferoS, Nilotic isle ; and, more to west, 

The rerilm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 

From the Asian kings and Parthian among these ; 

EVom India and the golden Chersonese, 

And ntaaost Indian isle Taproban^ 

Dnak (aces with white silken turbans wreathed ; 

From GalUa, Gades, and the British west ; 

Germans and Scythians and Sarmatians, north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool.’ 

The grave and the grotesque, the splendid and the sordid, 
ihe least mvilised and the most intellectual representatives qf 
mankind, jostled one another in this shifting and indiscriminate 
mass, like the g^ps of the carnival, or the strange realities of 
the Mido. Puloeophess in sad-coloured doaks, and bearded 
like pards, promulgated to half-earnest half-yawning audiences 
trite saws and thr^bare srahisma Physicians advertised in 
penon thmr infitiliUe remedim in terms tbit ‘ would have mode 
^ Quintilian stare and gasp,’ outvying ParaoelsaB and old Parr. 
Stately Utters followed by sturdy beggars ; the wrinkled eunuch, 
the MM'eyed moaey->leniTOr; the Jew, not in the d^raded t^ 
ef Helywdl Street, but the dtizen of no meaip dty, as when 
i he smote Pbilietia hip and tlugb;’ the Grerik, not slavish and 
supple^ like the modem Smvnnote, but reflecting m his bearing 
end fwtuMs thejiUgnity of me race; tbeBoman* Ion} of all, and 
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the negro, aervmit of all, mingled togel^ aimid atringe of* 
oraiels and 'waina«groaning with. bale% «mid Jkmb porteH, end 
divinan from Bahyfon. No \aa , idle‘~*4Givitaa,’ aaye the 
ikiperor Hadrian, ‘ in quft nenio vivit otiosdp.’ TIm blkid, the 
crippled, the gouty found aomething to do: 'they atje* l^aaa* 
f Mowera^ popeivniakenB, moalin-^eayera (cihyjduonea).’ The 
ehimay Homan, who could not l^p even a sun«dial in cedar 
Vithont the help of a foreign docbnudcer, marvelled at theirvar* 
aatility. ' They even hatch eggif;’ and hence, addai, 

the city was ' opulenta, divea, fa^lRinda,’ and yet witW, if Dion 
i]uv,be trusted, ' no where more^|teo{de oiying.for bcead,* 
rightly considered, are pauperism and employment ineconoUerihle 
featnros in scenes from life. Wetdth attracts population, and 
industry and idleness do not coexist in Hogarth’s piotnnes adonei 
At Alexandria, as in other commercial cities, there must have 
been crowds of the /ta^empioyed as well as mendicants by 
profession hands in dmnand when work waa plentiful 
hands turned off when markets were low. The emperor, 
one of the most inquisitive men of his own or any :^e^ was 
evidently much amused by the Alexandrians. His statistics 
are, however, sometimes at fault. He was wrong about the 
universal work and wages; but perhape^ during um imperial 
virit, the less creditable portion of the community was sent into 
the nei^bouring desert^ as into a union!>house of infinite ca* 
pacity. ^ He whs vrrong, too, about the religions dmominations 
of the city; for he says, ‘they all worshipped Seraj^s, from the 

* street-porters to the patriarch.’ Whereas the tel’gion of Sterapis, 
though remarkably comprehensive and accommodating, was be- 
set with every variety of dissent. 

If from the physical we turn to the moral characteristics of 
the Alexandrians, we find them by common consedt saddled 
with an evil reputatimi. Polybius ateminated them {/SfiAdvw 
rrrat). ‘ The mercenaries,’ he says, * were mutinous and ovar- 

* quarrelling with each other and wronging 

* rivilians (paganos, ^kins).’ The Copts were riiarp-witted aM 
cowardly, shrill evil-tongues — 6^ (peupk eriard), like tbrir 
nei^jMiours the Arabs. The Greek bourgeoisie were the .best 
behaved, ‘had most sense of decorum,’ but they were few in 
number, having never recovered the massanes of Physoon. 

very boys were as ready in street-fights as their fathers. 

‘ Indififerent soldiers,’ says Statius, * but the best of singen^ and 

* oniv surpassed by their compatriots, the Alexandrian fighting- 
‘.cocKB, as an appendage to Homan aupper-pilrties.* ‘ They are 
not by any means to be truated,’ says Hirtins, a century 4 iiid a 
half niter than Poly bioa ; ‘ felkuc genus, aliud coghans) aha umu- 
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'* Inns.’ * L^ht 118 stniTirs (/nri^tV sa^s Dion Cassius:/ a great 

* deal Ug^iter {jcau^>aT&roi)^ says Heroman : * a passionate, brag’^ 

* calumnions set,’ says Yopiscus : < ventosi, furibunw, 
*jaetante 8 , iojnriosi.’ ‘ Their 'medical men,* says Polybius, 
‘are utter humbugs ^oKoir^p&s Kara^soSovref) : they cram 

* their prescriptions with hm words, and make their pupils 

* stare with their terms of art*; but take a patient to them, and 

* ten to one they mistake his* disease, and leave him incurable.* 
Latteriy, however, the faculty would seem to have improved; 
for a physiman or apothecary^ttlii^ * at Bhodes or Cyprus, or 

* other gronnd,’ usually advertised himself as a * Member of the 

* Royal College of Alexandria.* The surgeons especially had 
unusual facilities for learning their profession, since dissection 
was practised openly at Alexandria, and formed a branch of the 
univerrity lectures. We suspect the surgeons had the best of 
rile {nractice. The Alexandrians were much addicted to rows, 
and occasionally indulged themselves with a massacre df Jews, 
so that lint and splints would be more in request than rhubarb 
and colocynth. Wc have no accounts of the clerical portion of 
this bustling community. An anecdote in Josephus goes to 
prove the priests of Isis efiectual fathcr^confessors, the very 
frati of Boccaccio and Grossim. From Borne they were ex- 
pelled as often as were the philosophers by the Cesors, or the 
Jesuits by modem sovereigns. The number of Isiac and other 
divines must certainly hare been considerable in a city where 
eveiy sect was tolerated, and where worship was singularly 
capricious. Little also is known of the Alexandrian bar. 
Among a people so prone to wrangling, lawsuits were probably 
frequent and remunerative ; and, outside the gates, the drifting 
sands and yearly inundations of the Nile must have furnished 
a plentiful supply of actions for trespass and disputed boun- 
daries. One accomplishment the Alexandrian lawyers possessed, 
not usually found in Chambers and Courts — they were devoted 
to music. * I defy you to tell,’ says Dion Chrysostom, * as you 
' pass by the courts, whether they are trying prisoners, or 
‘ drinking and singing catches.’ We must, however, in foiroess 
to the bar, add, t^t * physio and divinity’ were equall||fhar- 
monious. The physician hummed a tune while feeUng the 
pulse; the sophists and rhetoricians had their concerts; even 
the cynics, elsewhere *most melancholy,’ were at Alexandria 
*moBt musical’ also. We must refer to Athenasus for the 
strange names given to musical instruments. Comopeons, ac* 
oordions, serpents, &c., and the various components of a eon* 
esrt^mmsire, are nothing in comparison. We cannot conclude 
<mr jcotalogue 6 f Alexandrian eccentricities better than in Mr. 
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Sharpe’s own words (heir wealth they Ind all thole 

' tiois which nenolly follow, ra* cause the loss. <o4‘ Dotioiutl inde^ 

' pen^hc^ '^ej seemed ea^ after notidng but food ^ and 

* norse^m^^— those neVm^famng bribes for which tfae idle pf 

* every country Wil^ sell all that a man should hold most dear* 

* They were grave and quiet at ^eir saorifices, and hstlesaiin 

* business ; but in the thwtre or ih the stadium, men» womODi 

* and children were alike heated into pasrion, and overcome with 

* eagerness and warmth of feeling. They cared more lor thO 

* tumble of a favourite charioteer .Sian for .the unking state of w 

* nation. A scurrilous song, or a horse-race would so rouse them 

* into a quarrel, that they could not hear for their own uoisc^ nor 

* see for the dust raised by their own bustle in the hii^wdrome ; 

* while all those acts of their rulers, which in a more wholesmne 

* state of society would have called for notice, passed by un* 

* heeded. Their ready employment of ridicule in the place of 
argument, of wit instead of, graver ‘reason, of nick-names as 

* their most powerful weapon, was one of the worst points in the 

* Alexandrian character; and their history proves the truth of 

* the wise man’s remark, who, when he tells us what characters 

* are most form^ by nature to undermine the foundations of 

* society and overturn the state, does not mention the proud or 

* the cruel, the childish or the rash, the lustful or the wicked, but 
*the mockers and scorners. But frankness and manliness are 

* hardly to be looked fqr under a despotic government ; where 

* men are forbidden to speak their minds openly, and the Alex- 
' andrians made use of such checks upon their rulers os the law 
' allowed them. They lived under an absolute monarchy, tern- 

* pored only by ridicule.’ 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable traits, Alexandria yielded 
its due proportion of eminent men, useful institutions, and en- 
during thoughts. Did time allow, we would borrow from this 
last act of the Ethnic world scenes straisgc and full of import^ 
palpable disruptions of forty centuries, birth-throes of a new 
being in states and homes. ‘ Last scene of all,’ Egyptian, 
Greek, and Homan, outworn philosophy, co^upted g<wpel«faith 
minglid in one indiscriminate mass ; on the horizon the gleam 
of Smcenic spears, and around the walls the black tents 
of Ajnrou, and stillness on the granite quays, and silence in the 
hippodrome. But for these and other matters we must refer to 
Mr. Sharpe’s pages; thinking highly of his diligence and accuracy, 
and with a friendly wish, that the :*gods had' made him more 

* poerical.’ 

(c Wc had scarcely closed Mr. Sharpe’s yolume, when a work, 
giving fresh interest to the. beaten track of Egyptian travels and 
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Present of fiist yi^titiii^ 

Bid x^e to VEj^^ jsnd^ i^ 

\K)6h^tit9LYfiB» it m^exp^ 

liifisB Mertinem titutee with tile leieni^ trarellet 

-^sees'for h^ after Edthen; and hhs put spirit -^ntd 

the d^ of Champollion, WiHrinsotif and iiane; The 

btcstle of Cairo and tfie solitude of Thebes sketched Irith 
eciiial i>owi^ and trath ; even the desert has its kor^us^hues t 
and the swnce of centuries become eloquent in her pa^es. A 
“ e^i^tis nll we can afford at present. Were we looking' 
a snerely desdriptiye, or a merely reflective passage^ or 

boldness, we should be at 
a lesi and where to end. But as we must he- 

gisr! and end with a rin^^^ we have selected the foll6wing 

obs^rrilttionis;’ only true in themselves, when properiy 

limits and understood,— but of general applieation to all re*^ 
sehrcKes which have for their object the practical, moral, and 
intellectual life of antiquity. The tendency of Europe, at tha 
revival of classical learning, was to idolize the past. We noW 
incline to desecrate and depose it.. The earlier propensity was 
that of the bookworm ; the latter ^hat of the sciolist. Surely 
there is a medium, in which sceptilUm may acquiesce and faith 
repose ; in which research and reverence may be reconciled, and 
the Present illustrate, without disfiguring^ the Past. * Detur 
^ htse vehia antiquitati tit, miscendo humana divtriis^ primordia 
^ auguBtiora faciat.’ 


^ The most interesting part to me of this beautiful group of temples 
[the temples of Philoe} was a chamber reached from the roof, always 
retired and somewhat difficult of access, which represents the death 
axid resurrection of Osiris. This chamber is nearly over the western 
adytiiiD, forming an upper story of the holy place. Here is sculptured 
the motimihg of Osiris, and his embalming, funereal transit, reception 
by the spirits of Hades, and dual investiture as Judge of the Dead. 
The next most interesting portion is the birth of Horus, to which 
the western temple is devoted. The Christians have made 
sad. iiavQC here with their mud-plastering; but significant ^rtions 
mgy he made out ; and at the end sufficient clearance has heehWected 
to bring out the beautiful group of Isis with Horus on her knees, 
r^deiving homage on all hands, the guardian hawk overhead being 
stirtounded with a glory of radiating water-plants. 

'^ What a ' Symbol is this defacement itself of that action of the 
infirin human mind, which is foreVer obliterating, as far as it can, 
all ideas but its own ! How faithless in fact, as well as ignorant, is 
that . zeal which would extinguish as dangerous all conceptions but 
liiiise widch suH its own transient needs, and which oohsiders as faliie 
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all ideas and aU ejapaegeiaiis of theta which ane^not at the^iaomant 
ppr^sent to themwlTfs \ And how great is the miboliodt encdonn^ 
moot hex^ In the aurahilily of the old r^resentations, and the la* 
effectual chatacter of the defacement! lliese CfaristlailS llattefed 
theteselveC that they had buried away for ever those dd gods of 
Egypr^ and ddven out the whole Hme-honoured grosip tonum way 
fbr their saints. They thought the thing was d<me when they had 
put a yellow halo over the lotus-glory; and the dove over the bwkt 
and St. Feter» with his keys of heaven, over Phthah, with his key of 
life ; and angels with their palm-branches over the assessors of the 
dead with their feather symbols of integrity: as the Puritans 
modem times Bupposed they had destroyed superstition burning 
altar-pieces and stripping cathedrals. But such extinctioivbeiim no 
man’s business, is in no man’s power. The mud plaster can he dUSired 
away, and the old gods reappear, serene and beautiful, atid dihait an 
venerable as ever to those who can discern their ideal through Mieir * 
forms ; and it may be that their worship is as lively as ever in the 
hearts of those who regard them (as their best worshippers always did 
regard them) as imperishable ideas presented in forms congenial to 
their times. The Christian saints, with their halos, keys, pidms, and 
books, share the same privilege. No narrow puritan zeal can abolish 
them. In as far as they embody spiritual truth, they must share the 
immortality of truth : exactly so far, and no further. Meantime, we 
who have stood before the plastered walls of Fhilce, and the ruins of 
Catholic churches, cannot the admonition they convey-^ to 

accept the truth which corned us, without daring to interfere with 
what comes (as they believe) to others: to enjoy our brightening 
dawn, without trying to put out the moon and stars ; which would 
not have existed, if they had not been wanted by some beings beyond 
onr jurisdiction, and in some place beyond our ken.’ 


Abt. IIL — 1. Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, doum 
to the Occupation of Labuan ; from the Journals of James 
Brooke, Esq., Rajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan. 
Together with a Narrative of the Operations of H. M. S. Iris. 
By Captain Rodney Mundt, R. N. London; Murray, 1848, 
2. Narrative of the Voyage of H. M. S. Samarang, during the 
Years 1843-6, employed surveying the Islands of the Eastern 
Artei^ipelago ; accompanied by a brief Vocabulary of the JRrm- 
eipal Languages. Published under the Authority of tho 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. By Captain Sir 
Edwabd Belcheb, R. N., C.B., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., Com- 
mander of the Expedition. With Notes on the Natural 
Histoiy of the Islands. By Abthub Adams, Assistant 
Surgeon. London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, 1848, 

^HOUOH the great maritime nations of Europe have long 
carried on a commercial intercourse jgith the Oriental 
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Archipelaigo, we have) .up to the present hput) been content to 
remain in comparative ignorance of t^t laige diyiaipu of Asia. 
The merchant has trajBScked with it, and the mariner navigated 
its .harrow seas, without contributing much to the stock of know-* 
^ge possessed bv civilised communities. We mays in fact) 
almost be said to nave regarded it as a vast group of half fabu- 
lous isles) lying on the utmost confines of enterprises midway 
between the territories of history and romance. , The reader 
of old voyages and travels will remember something of Magellan 
and St. Francis Xavier, of Drake and Cavendish) of William 
Adams M {Grillingham) Captain Saris and Oliver Van Noort, 
who made it the scene of their adventures; and the names 
of , Sir Stamford Baffles and Sir James Brooke connect the 
-subject with contemporary associations: But it will be long 
before the public generally acquire just notions of the twelve 
thousand islands, the prodigious area they occupy on the surface 
of the globe, the stupendous grandeur of their scenery) and 
the inexhaustible variety of their resources. 

Nevertheless, we have recently made some steps towards the 
accomplishment of this task. Books on the Indian Archipelago 
are rapidly multiplying, and Java, Sumatra, Pulo, Kalamantan, 
or Borneo, Celebes, and the FU^pines, have been brought 
>rithin the circle of popular kno^lPIge. Much, however, still 
remains to be done, to familiarise the public with the Indian 
Archipelago, which, commencing at the further extremity of 
the Bay of Bengal, stretches away eastward far into the Pacific, 
through more than fifty degrees of longitude ; while in breadth 
it extends through thirty-one degrees of latitude, from Timor 
in the ^cinity of Australia to Bengui, the northern point of 
Luzon, in the parallel of Hainan. Within this immense cir- 
cumference we discover several vast islands and groups, in- 
habited by races of men differing very greatly from each other 
in character, complexion, religion, language, and manners ; some 
having made considerable progress in civilisation, so as even to 
have attained to ideas more or less perfect of a free government — 
while others still remain buried in the depths of barbarism, and 
in acquaintance with the arts of life scarcely surpass their 
peighbours on the plains of New Holland. 

Yet every where throughout these islands we discover the 
materials of a lucrative commerce, the means of easy com- 
munication, and apparently all the elements which contribute 
to the formation of civil society. No part of the globe pos- 
sesses a more genial climate. The extremes of heat and cold 
arc in many places unknown. Health is promoted by those 
powerful atmospheric currents which, under the name of the 
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monfeoons, prevail periodically, and bring aloiig with tliem re- 
freshing and ferfiliaing rains. Volcanic agene^ ' from beneath, 
as in Borneo, Java, Celebes and elsewhere, has thrtist up the 
mountains to a prodigious height, and thus prephred h resting 
place for the clouds, the cradles of innumerable rivers^ iand'fhe 
sites of those mighty priinroval forests, which impress so pectiUto 
a character on the landscapes of the Archipelago. 

. Continental Asia is much less distinguished for the rlcdi 
diversity of its productions than this insular prolongation of it 
towards the south-east. Europe has for centuries been familial 
with the costly spices of the Moluccas, with the ebony, pearls, 
and ostrich feathers of New Guinea; the diamonds, camphor, 
and gold of Bbrneo ; the rice and pepper of Java and Sumatra ; 
the sugar, red veined ebony, cigars, coffee, and hides of the Phi- 
lippines ; and the bees’ wax, edible birds’ nests, trepang, and 
odoriferous gums found generally in all the islands. But our 
curiosity has not yet impelled us to acquaint ourselves with the 
geography of the several groups, to accompany Forrest on his 
Mventurons voyage from Balembangan to New Guinea; fo 
toil through the valuable but quaint researches and speculations 
of Dalrympic ; to encounter the tedious prolixity of the Dutch 
navigators; and thus mainour imagination at home, as it 
were, in all the verdant isffiids and sunny seas comprehended 
within the capacious . designation of the Indian ArchipelAgo. 
And yet the inducement to apply ourselves to this branch of 
oriental learning Is not small. Upwards of forty millions of 
human beings, according to some calculations, are there already : 
waiting to cultivate a further intimacy with Europe, and to 
be quickened into intelligence and moral activity by the touch 
of Western civilisation. As it is, the inhabitants of the Archi- 
pelago are no where mere listless savages, subsisting on the boun- 
ties of nature, and indifferent to the morrow. They display, on 
the contrary, much industry and energy : and whether on land 
or sea, arc perpetually engaged in collecting, preserving, deve- 
loping, or distributing the productions of theij* several islands. 
On the coasts we behold innumerable fishermen employed in 
taking or curing trepang, collecting agar-agar, or diving fbr 
pearls. On the plains and low lands, we find numerous tribes 
engaged in agriculture, raising rice, coffee, sugar, tobacco, or 
spices, cultivating betel or cocoa-nut groves, or growing those 
other fruits and vegetables which no where abound more plenti- 
fully. Meanwhile, the seas, shoals, bays, , gulfs, and channels ^ 
swarm with trading prahus, navigated by Bugis, Malays, Java- 
nese, Bajows, and Papuans, and convening to and fro for ex- 
change or sale the commodities of the sevcral^roups and isles. • 
VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVII. T 
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• T?he first glimpse obtained by tbe people of the West of this 
wondeifiil Archipelago was throu^ the relations of the great 
Venetian trayeller Marco Polo, who, in the aervice of the 
Mongol Emperor of China, explored it about the year 1290. 
In the following century Sir John Mandeville, during his thirty* 
four years’ travels, likewise visited it ; but nearly two centuries 
more elapsed, before commercial enterprise advanced so far to* 
wards the East. Meanwhile, however, an Asiatic people had dis* 
covered the Archipelago, and were exploring it in all directions, 
for the purposes of trade and conversion. These were the Arabs : 
who> issuing from the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea, penetrated 
through the Atolls of the Maldives, doubled the southern pro- 
montory pf Ceylon, traversed the Bay of Bengal, boldly navi- 
gated the channels of the twelve thousand islands, and extended 
their voyages to the shores of the Celestial Empire. With the 
details of their mercantile and religious operations we are un- 
acquainted. We only know that adventurer after adventurer 
from the Arabian Peninsula, from Persia, Syria, and Egypt, 
a|)peared in the Indian Archipelago, and taking up their abode in * 
the wealthier and more desirable islands, became so many apostles 
of El Islam. Here, by these men and the mariners who brought 
them to the field of their labours, was collected much of the ma- 
terials of those wonderful Tales, which under the njime of ^ The 

‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ have since made the circuit of the 
world. Full of the courage which is inspired by enthusiastic piety 
and the passion for gain, the Mohammedan merchants, in settling 
among the idolaters, invariably determined in secret to overthrow 
their superstition, and at the same time, perhaps, their temporal 
power '^ich was based upon it. Belief in the Koran operated 
like the tie of brotherhood. The Faithful were generally ready 
to |dd each other, to project common enterprises, and to elevate 
fortunate disciple of the Prophet from the obscurity of 
jprivate life to a throne. What were the proceedings of the 
early Muslims, of whose exploits vfe have no record, we may 
partly conjecture from that which took place in Java towards 
‘ the close of the fifteenth century, when the Hindu kingdom, 
whose capital was Moja Pahit, fell beneath the sword of Mo- 
hammedan adventurers from Sumatra, just as the course of 
European enterprise was on the point of being directed towards 
these Eastern seas. 

• In 1509, eleven years after the illustrious Vasco de Gama 
Jiad opened a passage to India by the Cape of . Good Hope, 
Hon Lopez de Sequeira may be said to have discovered 

Oriental Ai*chipelago, when with a small squadron he made 
the coast of Pedir, in Sumatra. Proceeding afterwards to 
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Mala:6ca, on the Malay Penmsula, he engaged m a contest with 
the Sultan Mohammed^ who defeated him, took a numbef of the 
Portuguese prisoners, and compelled him to retrace bk steps. 
Two years afterwards the great Alphonso Albuquerque sailed 
to Malacca, ostensibly to avenge the disgrace of Sequeira, bjiit 
in reality to extend the dominions of Portugal under any pretext 
whatsoever. Into the details of the enterprises and wars that 
followed, this is not the place to enter. The Portuguese peno* 
truted the Archipelago in search of the Spice Islands, made 
forcible settlements on the Moluccas, and were guilty of in* 
describable cruelty imd treachery in the course of their victorious 
career. Still further to exasperate their ambition by the spirit 
of rivalry^ the Spaniards, under Magellan, a Portuguese by 
birth but in the service of Charles V., astonished them by appear- 
ing in the Archipelago in 1519 from the other side, by the straits, 
which bear his name. Magellan only discovered the Manillas, 
to lose his life there : and so much were the Spaniards occupied 
in other quarters, that it was not until 1564, that they took pos'- 
* session of thern^ and in honour of Philip II. changed their name 
to that of the Philippines. Fiften or sixteen years later the 
fluctuations of European politico reached these distant regions. 
By a singular coincidence Philip united Portugal to Spain, 
and the Dutch shook ofi‘ the Spanish yoke, almost at the same 
moment (1579, 1580). The Dutch had supplied themselves as 
merchants with the commodities of the East at Lisbon. They 
had now no choice, therefore, but to treat the Portuguese as 
Spaniards ; and, after the fashion of their predecessors, to try 
their fortunes in the East as conquerors. When the Portuguese 
recovered their national independence in 1640, it was tdft late for 
them to retrieve the oriental empire they had by this time lost. 

The flag of Holland first made its appearance in these seas in 
1596 ; shortly after which England also made some eflbrts;^^!^ 
share the commerce and spoils of Insular Asia. But while the 
Dutch went 'on patiently nursing their influence, consolidating 
their trade, and laying the foundations of future empire, our 
countrymen, on the contrary, after a brilliant commencement in 
Japan and elsewhere, relinquished the enterprise to concentrate 
all their efforts on the continent of India. Throughout the 
whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Dutch 
were occupied in strengthening their position in the Indian 
Archipelago, driving out .the Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
securing the monopoly of the trade in spkes. Gradually the* 
Portuguese vanished from the scene, but the Sjmniards maiiK^ 
tained their ground in the Philippines ; and —while the Dutch} f 
chiefly confining their attentions to the south, stretched west- 
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uttd eastward from Java, obtained exclusive doiAinlon 
over the Moluccas, insmuated themselves into Borneo, and 
established factories in Celebes— -the Spaniards predominated 
in the northern groups, made settlements on the great island of 
Maglndanao, attempted the reduction of the Sulus, and even 
extended their claims to Palawan and Northern Borneo. 

When we read the history of piracy in antiquity, and find it 
able to make head against the Koman republic, even in its most 
palmy days, we are apt, with a smile, to impute the circumstance 
to the imperfection of naval science in those ages ; forgetting 
that the buccaneering system destroyed by Pompey was scarcely 
inore formidable to the legitimate commerce of the world, than 
that which now fiourishes in the vicinity of a British settle- 
ment, and in the very heart, we might almost say, of the 
Netherlands' E;ast Indies. At all events, the pirates who dis- 
puted the sovereignty of the Mediterranean with Rome, though 
exceedingly numerous, and possessed on land of a superb basis 
of operations (the same might be said of the Barbary powers, so 
long the disgrace of Christendom), were few compared with their 
successors in the eastern seas ; who, in addition to their naval 
strength, command whole principalities, and almost empires 
ashore, where they mimic regal splendour, and exercise many of 
the functions, and perform some of the duties of kings. His- 
tory, which seldom underrates the forces of belligerents, esti- 
mates at twenty-four thousand the pirates defeated by Csesar’s 
rival. We may, without the slightest exaggeration, maintain 
that more than four times that number now carry on the same 
calling in the eastern seas, though existing under different con- 
ditions, 4— inasmuch as they aim at no common purpose, have 
no general organisation, and are swayed by no central authority. 

It must have been remarked by all who have bestowed any 
^ consideration on the subject, that the haunts of pirates are 
distributed as it were over the ocean by the hand of Nature. 
Wherever there exist numerous groups of islands, separated 
from each other by narrow and intricate channels, lavishly 
indented with creeks and bays, encompassed with reefs and 
shoals, pierced with caverns, and walled in part with precipices, 
which none but desperadoes will descend or climb, there you 
may almost reckon with certainty on discovering a piratical 
station. 

The earliest buccaneers known to history made their appear- 
;ance among the isles and rocks which stud the Egean; the 

f ormans issued from the intricate and half-frozen seas of the 
oith ; the buccaneers of America founded their short-lived 
empire in the archipelago of the Mexican Gulf ; the Juasmis 
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selected for their place of refuge the innumerable rocks and 
islets which stretch along the eastern shores of Oman ; and the 
Malays, Illanuns, Balanini, Bajo'ws, Sulus, Papuans, and other 
marauders who infest the Indian Archipelago, rejoice in the vast 
labyrinth of reefs, shoals, gulfs, bays, creeks, amd channds, 
into which the circumference of the twelve thousand islands is 
broken up. 

The navigators and mariners who frequent those seas find it 
difficult to comprehend, from whence can issue those myriads of 
war prahus which they encounter everywhere, tlireading the 
most tortuous passages, standing up and down the rivers, or 
stealing round the sandpits and headlands which diversi^ every 
shore. But if we unroll before us a map of the Archipelago, 
and institute inquiries respecting the haunts of the pirates, our 
surprise will cease : or, if we wonder at all, it will be at the fact 
that, in spite of so many enemies and obstacles, an immense 
and perpetually increasing trade should still be carried on. Prom 
Sumatra on the west to New Guinea on the east, and from 
Java, Bali, Bbmbok, and Floris on the south, to the utmost 
limits of Magindanfio and Palawan northward, there is scarcely 
a single island which docs not send forth buccaneers. But we 
must not form our ideas of them upon the Corsair of Lord 
Byron, or from the r)irates who once infested our own seas : they 
are not mere robbers, without home or habitation — without 
family or property — who scour the ocean in search of gain, as 
highwaymen used to traverse Hounslow Heath. On the con- 
trary, they carry on during a portion of the year other callings 
on sea or land — fishing, trading, or cultivating the soil, like 
honest and industrious people. Many of their settlements are 
among the pleasantest spots in the whole East. You ascend 
some newly-discovered, secluded river, strctcliing far into the 
interior, across beautiful plains, through immense |)rimitivo 
forests, up broad picturesque valleys, unequalled, perhaps, in the 
world, for the magnificence of their vegetation : and you come 
suddenly upon a sweet little village, consisting of hundreds of neat 
and graceful houses, erected on wooden pillars with the lightest 
materials, and surrounded by gardens as trim and well ordered 
as any in China. You inquire who are the dwellers in this 
attnxetive spot, and you learn that they are pirates 1 You behold 
the women and children sitting at work or playing in their lofty 
balconies, where some venerable old man, with blanched beard 
and weather-beaten countenance, sits calmly meditating on the 
affairs of this sublunary world. That respectable person is al^o 
a pirate, though he prays daily to 'Allah, and performs all the 
ordinary duties prescribed by his religion. You enter the 
houses, and find in them some proofs of the civilisation of Western 
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Asia, cfaaractiBrised by the fierce fanaticism of the Arabian 
Peninsula; while next door, perhaps, you perceive long strings 
of human heads depending in festoons from the ceiling, or 
gathered tip iii nets ready to be exhibited at the oigies of some 
Piigan festival. Around, the country far and near is elaborately 
cultivated; and breezy groves of cocoa-nut tries at once adorn 
the landscape, enrich the proprietor, and afford the traveller a 
refreshing shade. Nevertheless, at the proper seasons of the 
year, form from this agreeable home — this little tropical parar 
dise -—issues a ruthless band of buccaneers, who, with lelahs and 
matchlocks, spears, bows, and poison-darting sumpitans, spread 
desolation far and wide. 

In magnitude and* appearance the piratical fleets differ widely 
from each other. Those of the Sea Dyaks, and some other 
tribes, consist of small light boats, rudely built and armed, 
which are propelled rapidly with paddle and sail along the 
shore. Unequal to long voyages or contests wdth large vessels, 
they only aim at the plunder of native trading boats, or the 
capture of slaves. On the other hand, the fleets <tf the Illanuns 
and Balanini, on their departure from their island homes upon 
long marauding expeditions, present a spectacle of wonderful 
magnificence, consisting, sometimes, of ninety or a hundred war 
{mhus with numerous banks of rowers, double decks, warriors 
dad gorgeously in scarlet, bright brass guns, flashing spears and 
scimitars, lofty masts, broad sails, and parti-coloured streamers 
waving and flapping in the breeze. 

It is impossible, while considering the habits, strength, and 
character of these pirates, not to institute a comparison between 
them and our own buccaneering ancestors, the Vikings or Sea 
Kings of the North ; who more than a thousand years ago carried 
on along the shores of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
France . and England, the same profession, and exercised the 
same cruelties and atrocities as now disgrace the rovers of the 
Indian Archipelago. In both cases the system arose out of 
similar circumstances — a defective government, and imperfect 
knowledge of the useful arts, a wrongly-directed education, and 
the prevalence of erroneous and perverted opinions throughout 
the whole body of society. Amons the Northmen peaceful pur- 
suits were held in little esteem. To acquire by force was more 
honourable than to earn by industry. In order to provide for 
their sons and kinsmen, the kings and nobles of Scandinavia, 
instead of encouraging them to betake themselves to agriculture 
or commerce or any other profitable profession, supplied them 
with the means of building, manning, and equipping a number 
of vessels, with which they scoured the sea in quest of plunder 
and captives. Accustom^ed to struggle with the elements, to 
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endure privations, and to live in the perpetual preface o| 
danger, they quickly learned to set a slight value iq>on life, and 
to stifle in their breasts all sentiments of compasaiop. They 
habituated themselves to look on wounds, and blood, and tortur^ 
and the miseries of captivity, without the least emotion ; and 
when their tui^n dame to suffer or to die, they went through 
the ceremony with complete indifference. Bidens morior^ 

The same thing may now be predicated of our Indian pirates* 
Scorning the quiet drudgery of sedentary life, except during 
their season of compulsory leisure, their principal chiefs aim at 
opulence and power solely through rapine and violence. To theipi 
merchants are but their flocks and herds, and the pacific dwoUeins 
on land, the rough agriculturist, and the toiling artizan, only, so 
many articles of traffic. Without pity or1*emorse, they fire vil- 
lages at night just as the Scandinavians did, massacring all who 
offer resistance ; make captives of the remainder, manacle or bind 
them to each other like wild beasts, cast them pell-mell into the 
holds of their prahus, and sell them at the next slave market into 
hopeless servitude. Nor is it the weak and unprotected alone^ 
against whom they direct their attacks. As the Normans of 
old landed boldly in thickly-peopled districts, assaulted towns 
and villages, and even laid siege occasionally to capital cities, so 
the Illanuns and llalanini fly at the noblest game, storm the 
strongholds of princes, and lay large cities in ashes. Even so 
recently as our treaty with Omar Ali for the suppression of 
piracy, the Balariini openly threatened to undertake an expedi- 
tion against Bruno and destroy it, to punish the Sultan for 
entering into an alliance with us. 

It may serve to convey some idea of the numbers, enterprise, 
and daring of these men, to observe, that throughout an immense 
area of some thousand leagues square, no native vessel navigates 
the sea in safety, no native inhabitant of the land, whether 
prince or peasant, sleeps at night securely in his bed. The 
power of the sea kings of the East makes its appearance every^ 
where, when least expected, — from the northern extremity of 
Sumatra to the most south-westerly province of New Guinea, 
and from the Philippines to Sandal Wood Island. Historians 
have remarked with surprise that the Scandinavian pirates were 
able to build, fit out, and *#ctual ships which were equal to 
voyages of more than a year’s duration. Yet, as a general rule, 
the utmost limits of their expeditions were confined within a 
narrow circle, in every part of which they could easily obtain 
water and provisions. The buccaneers of the Archipelago would 
Lave made light of this. They are often known to be out for up- 
wards of two years, within which period they sometimes traverse 
ten thousand miles of sea : since they have been found on the 
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north- Wertcm coast of Borneo^ having on board slaves from Papua 
mad merchandise from the Patani, in the Malay Peninsula. 

The bdlliant success, which fortune sometimes awarded to 
the Yikings of the North, falls also at times to the share of 
their modem representatives in the Indian Archipelago ; where 
many an Oriental Bollo has won splendid provinces with his 
swprd, and seated himself by force on a more or less durable 
throne. > Nearly every island, small and great, within the circuit 
of that vast group has, at some time or other, accepted a 
sovereign from among the pirates, whose courage and intelli-^ 
gence may, in such countries indeed, be admitted to entitle 
them to supreme authority. Until recently the attention of the 
world has not been directed to the rovers of the East : while 
numerous writers have vied with each other in vaunting the 
heroism of the Sea Kings. But, if we divest ourselves of 
traditional prejudices, and extend our impartial admiration from 
the deeds of our Scandinavian forefathers to those of our Mo- 
hammedan and Pagan enemies in Insular Asia, we shall find 
among the latter examples of an equally chivalrous courage and 
of the same contempt of death. Mr. Brooke, who is able fully to 
appredate the enthusiastic valour which he is compelled to Extir- 
pate, records, with a sort of proud satisfaction, the Spartan heroism 
displayed by the Illanun Panglima on the beach of Sarawak. 

* Arrived at Siru/ he says, ‘ I found the Patingi waiting till the 
Paiigeran and the Illanun Panglima came to the beach; and, to 
prevent suspicion, my party kept close in the boat, whence I could 
observe what was passing without. The Pangeran and Illanun walked 
down, both well armed, and the latter dressed out with a variety of 
charms. Once on the beach retreat was impossible, for our people 
surrounded them, though without committing any hostile act. The 
suspicion of the two was, however, roused, and it was curious to 
observe their different demeanour. The Borneo Pangeran remained 
quiet, silent, and motionless, a child might have taken him. The 
Magindanao Illanun lashed himself to desperation ; flourishing his 
spear in one hand and the other on the handle of his swofd, he dcRed 
those collected about him. He danced his war dance on the sand, 
his face became deadly pale, his wild eyes glared, he "was ready to 
amok^ to die, hut not to die alone. His time was come, for he was 
dangerous, and to catch him was impossible ; and accordingly Patingi 
All, walking past, leaped forward ai^llBtruck a sj^ear through his back 
far between his shoulders, half a foot out at iiis breast. 1 had no 
idea that after such a stab a man could, even for a few instants, exert 
himself ; hut the panglima, after receiving his mortal wound, rushed 
forward with his spear and thrust it at the breast of another man ; 
hut strength and life failed, and the weapon did not enter. This was 
the work of a few seconds.’* 

■— • t 

* Mundy’s Narrative of Events in Borneo and .Celebes, i. 309. 
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Another paaeage from the. aame deeply interesting Jourtiftl 
will show that all pirates do not display the same stoicism/ a^d! 
that neither intrepidity nor afiectation is always able to subdue 
or disguise the fear of death : 

* About one the pirate Budrudecn was taken across the water to 
the hduse of his own relatives, who were present, and haft previously 
consented to his death, and there strangled by Pangereh Bakot’e* 
The mode of execution is refined. The prisoner is placed inside thidc 
musquito curtains, and the cord twisted from behind. The criminal^ 
it. is said, kept repeating, What! am I to be put to death for onfy 
killing the Chinese ? Mercy ! Mercy ! ” His brotlier-iif-law was 
krissed by a follower of the rajah inside a house ; his hands were 
held out, and the long kriss being fixed within the clavicle bone on 
the left side, was pushed down to the heart. The criminal smiled 
as they fixed the kriss, and died instantly.’* 

Brave men, however, always die in much the same manner when 
their passions are exeSed, or when the necessity comes for meet- 
ing^their fate. The consciousness of a life of blood does not ap- 
pear to daunt them. No disciple of Zeno, nurtured in the Portico 
on ethics and cold syllogisms, could depart out of life with more 
magnanimous composure than one of these freebooters, who 
received his mortal wound in a piratical encounter. * The 
‘ account given,’ says Keppel, ^ of the scene which presented 
‘ itself on the deck of the defeated pirate when taken i)08se88ion 
‘ of, affords a striking proof of the characters of these fierce 

* rovers, resembling greatly what w^e read of the Norsemen and 

* Scandinavians bf early ages. Among the mortally wounded 
‘ lay the young commander of the prahu, one of the most noble 

* forms of the human race ; his countenance handsome as the 
‘ hero of Oriental romance, and his whole bearing wonderfully 
^ impressive and touching. He was shot in front and through 
‘ the lungs, and his last moments were rapidly approaching. He 

* endeavoured to speak, but the blood gushed from his mouth 

* with the^ .voice he vainly essayed to utter in w'ords. Again 

* and again he tried, but again and again the vital fluid drowned 
‘ the dying effort. He looked as if he hjxd something of im- 

* portance which he desired to communicate, and a shade of dis- 
‘ appointment and regret passed over his brow, when he felt 
‘ that every essay was unava^g, and that his manly strength 
' and daring spirit were dissolving into the dark night of annilii- 

* lation. The pitying conquerors raised him gently up, and he 
‘ was seated in comparative ease, for the welling out of the 
‘ blood was less distressing; but the end speedily came; he folded 
‘ his arms heroically across his wounded breast, fixed his eyes 


* Mundy’s Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, i. 319. 
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^ upon the British seamen around, and casting one last glance 
f et the CKcean, the theatre of his daring exploits^ on whieh he 
f had so often fought and triumphed^expir^without a sigh.’* 

The speech which this pirate chief would have uttered, but 
could not for the overflowing of his life’s blood with his voice, 
Qiaj, without the least extravagance, be supplied from <me of 
the Northern Sagas. In the records of the Sea Kings, which 
often describe heroes smiling, like the Borneo chiefs in their 
last moments, we meet with the picture of a wholesale butchery 
of capti^ rovers from the celebrated strong hold of Jomsburgh ; 
among worn there seems to have been a sort of rivalry which 
of them should display the greatest coolness and jocularity in 
the extremity of a fearful death. 

In a cruising voyage about the year 824, the Jomsburghers 
fell in with the fleet of Jarl Hakon, a king of Norway. Su- 
perstition appears to have had its share their defeat. They 
fancied that they saw Thorgerd Hordabrud herself at the prow 
of Hakon’s ship with whole voDeys of arrows flying froiijhier 
fingers, each arrow bringing to one of them his death-wound. 
Sigwald cut the cable and sailed away, saying, tha| he had 
made a vow to fight against men, and not against witches. ^V'hen 
Bui the Thick perceived that further resistance was fruitless, he 
took two chests full of gold, and calling out ^ Overboard all Peri’s 
*menl’ plunged with his treasure into the sea and perished. 
Vagn, however, continued to fight valiantly against the combined 
forces of the Norwegians ; but was at length pverpowered and 
taken prisoner, with thirty of his followers. To reduce such 
men to slavery was a thing altogether out of the question ; for 
the Danes, as Adam of Bremen observes, were so impatient of 
servitude, that rather than endure it, they immediately took 
refuge in death. Like Muda Hassim, therefore, in the case of 
the pirate Budrudeen and his brother-in-law, Jarl Hakon re- 
solved to deliver himself from his prisoners with the axe ; and in 
the morning, after breakfast, he commanded them t(^c brought 
fdSrrii for execution. We take the narrative from Mallet. 

* The prisoners being seated on a log of wood with their legs 
‘ bound together by a rope, withies or osier twigs were twisted 
^ in their hair. A slave was then placed behind each, to keep 
‘ his head steady, by holding i^t the withies braided into a 
‘ band for that purpose. The executioner was no less a per- 
‘ sonage than Thorkell Leire, one of the most renowned Nor- 
• Wegian chieftains, whose daughter Vagn had vowed to gain 
‘ possession of without the consent of her relations. Thorkell 


* Expedition to Borneo of H. M. S.Dido, iL 22, 23. 
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^ began hia sanguinary ta^ by striking ofi^ tbe bead of him wfao^ 

* sat outmost on the log* After he had beheaded the next two,* 

^ he asked^ the prisoners what they thought of death* • 

* What happened to my fether,” replied one, must happen 

* ‘‘to me. He died, and so must I.” 

‘ Another said he remembered too* well the laws of Jornsbezg 
‘ to fear dying ; a third declared that a glorious death was eveif 
‘ wdcome to him, and that such a death was far preferable to an 
‘ infamous life like that of ThorkelPs. ^ 

‘ “ I only b^ of thee,” said a fourth, “ to be quick over thy 
‘ “ work, for thou must know it is a question often discussed at 
‘ “ Jomsberg, whether or not a man feels anything after losing 
‘ “ his head. I will, therefore, grasp this knife in my hand ; u 
‘ “ after my head is ctit off, I throw it at thee, it will show that 
‘ “I retain some feeling; if I let it fall, it will prove the con- 
‘ “ trary: strike, then^fore, and decide the question without 
‘ “ further delay.” 

‘ ^horkell, says the Saga man, struck off the man’s head with 
‘ a stroke of his battle-axe, but the knife instantly fell to the 
‘ groqnd.(^ 

‘ “^rike the blow in my face,” said the next ; “ I will sit 
‘ “ still without flinching, and take notice whether I ever wink 
‘ “ my eyes ; for our Jomsberg people know how to meet the 
‘ “ stroke of death without betraying any emotion.” 

‘ He kepthis promise, and received the blow without showing 
‘ the least sign o^ fcar, or so much as winking his eyes ; Sigurd, 
‘ the son of Bui the Thick, a fine young man in the flower of 
‘ his age, with long fair hair as fine as silk flowing in ringlets 
‘ over his shoulders, said, in answer to Thorkell’s question : “ I 
‘ “ fear not death, since I have fulfilled the greatest duty of life ; 

‘ “ but I must pray thee not to let my hair be touched by a 
‘ “ slave, or stained with my blood.” 

‘ One of Hakon’s followers then stepped forward and held his 
‘ hair instei^ of the slave, but when Thorkell struck the blow 
‘ Sigurd twitched his head forward so strongly, that the warrior 
‘ who was holding his hair had both his hands cut off. Eirek, 
‘ the son of Jarl Hakon, who seems to have relished this prac- 
^ tical joke, then came up, and asked Sigurd whether he would 
^ have his life spared. ^ 

‘ “ That depends,” replied the youth, “ upon who it is that 
‘ “ makes me the offer.” 

‘ “ He who has the power to do it, Jarl Eirek,” said the son 
‘ of the Norwegian chieftain. 

‘ “ Prom his hand will I accept it,” said Sigurd, and he was 
‘ immediately loosed from the rope. Thorkell, enraged at Eirek’s 
clemency, exclaimed, “ If thou spare the lives of all these men,. 
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^ Jari, at least Vagn Akason shall not escape me.’’ So saying 
f he ran at Vagn with uplifted axe, but the crafty sea-rover 

* threw himself on the ground, so that Thorkell fell over him 
^ and cut the rope with his axe ; seeing that, Vagn sprang up, 
^ and seizing the weapon, gave Thorkell his death wound. Jarl 

* Eirek, notwithstanding his father’s remonstrance, then asked 

* Vagn if he would accept life from his hands. 

^ Willingly,” replied Vagn, ‘‘ provided thou wilt give it to 

* all of us.” 

' Loose the rope,” said Eirek ; and it was done : eighteen 

* had been beheaded, and twelve were spared by Eirek thus 

* interfering, among whom was a Welchman named Bjorn.’ 

To return, however, to the East. Ever since Moham- 
medanism was planted in the Archipelago, Arab adventurers 
have strayed thither, with no resources but their courage and 
their, swords, in the hope of erecting ^vereignties for them- 
selves among a less energetic and civilised people. To 
enhance their influence, they have generally affected to boi^de- 
seended from the Prophet, and assumed the name of Sheriffs, 
under which they have become famous since the publication 
of Mr. Brooke’s journals. Occasionally, in the former records 
of that part of Asia, we obtained glimpses of these bold men, 
whose influence, it must be admitted, has been of a mixed 
character, some times highly beneficial to the natives, at others, 
equally pernicious. That we, contemplating them from a 
particular point of view, should be inclined t% regard them as 
altogether malevolent and mischievous, is natural enough ; since 
they now » stand in our way and obstruct the efforts we arc 
resolved on making for the regeneration of the Archipelago. 
But we must not forget that there was a time, in which the 
Sheriffs seem to have done good service. Making their appear- 
ance among a half-savage race, and bringing along with them 
a knowledge of the Koran and of the first principles of civilised 
society, they naturally asserted their superiority oijj&r the Ma- 
lays and Dyaks ; who willingly succumbed to the authority of 
their new masters — especially when, by so doing, they opened 
to themselves the prospect of riches and power, subordinate, 
indeed, to those of their chief, but greater than they could ever 
expect to acquire without his co-operation. 

No evidence, we believe, exists by which the progress of civili- 
sation in the Archipelago can be traced further back than to the 
disciples of the Koran ; who appear to have been the founders of 
nearly all the states which acquired any celebrity, or enjoyed any 
durable existence in Borneo, Celebes, or any other of the larger 
island^ There, no doubt, as every where else, Mohammedan 
civilisation has exhibited a gross and unspiritual character; 
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rising to a certain hei^t, and displaying a considerable amount 
of splendour, but speedily degenerating, because resting on an 
imperfect ethical basis. Still the Arab adventurers, whatever 
they may now be, must be" admitted, we think, to have been 
useful in their day, and to have roused the Malays and Dyaks 
from their apathy : — imparting to them a vigorous impulse, 
though with a direction, gener^y, perhaps, towards evil, but 
Boinetimes also towards good. 

Even in the present age it is impossible not to admire the suc- 
cess with which a few solitary Arabs have erected for tlveinselves 
a fabric of power in Borneo and elsewhere. Arriving, pennif 
less and unknown, among savage and ignorant races, they at 
once inspire them with respect for their persons by their courage 
and sagacity, teach them to construct houses and plan villages, 
to cultivate the soil, to lay out gardens and plant fruit trees, and 
to surround themselves with all the elements of comlbrt known 
or requisite in those regions. Unfortunately the shortest road 
to affluence lies not through, the paths of labour. Deriving 
subsistence from honest toil, they aim at wealth and power 
through violence : and, submitting themselves to the direction of 
the most vigorous and daring spirits, they take to piracy as tlie 
most promising profession. While the Sheriffs, therefore, in 
their relation to the communities they create and goveni, must 
be admitted to be benefactors, — since they organise and keep 
them together, augOient their means, and render them indepen- 
dent ; in relation to external fcommunities not in alliance with 
them, they are so many pernicious scourges. Having, by an 
abuse of their advantages, acquired wealth, they often put it out 
to interest in the most iniquitous manner. For instance, by 
advancing money, arms, gunpowder, salt, and provisions to the 
lllanuns, Balanini, and Sea Dyaks, to be afterwards repaid in 
slaves and plunder, they arc evidently the main supporters of 
the system of piracy, as well as of the slave trade which is one 
of its neceSsary consequences. Mr. Brooke, therefore, is per- 
fectly right in denouncing the Sheriffs as the worst enemies of 
civilisation in the Archipelago : because, tliough they reclaim 
and refine up to a certain point, they stop short there ; and, by 
tolerating, or rather perhaps inculcating the most immoral prin- 
ciples, prevent the hesilthful and spontaneous growth of society. 

Some prejudiced writers have sought to give currency to the 
opinion that all the pirates of the Eastern Seas are Mohammedans ; 
and that they owe their propensity to dishonesty to the doctrines 
of the Koran. This is a great mistake. It generally happens, no 
doubt, as well in Borneo as in other of the islands, that the 
mouths of the great navigable rivers are possessed by Muslims, — 
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tlie descendants iBometimes of genuine Arabs, but more frequently 
Malay or Illanun converts to the tenets of El Islam. In obedi-^ 
enoe to'lm Instinct which appears to be of universal operation in 
the Mohatnmedan world, all these people betake themselves to 
trade, build vessels, and spend a large portion of their lives upon 
the sea. In passing to and fro from island to island, they meet 
with boats and canoes laden with property more or less valuable 
and belonging, perhaps, to persons altogether un warlike. The 
temptation is too strong to be resisted. Traders themselves, 
but with martial habits and aptitudes, they forget the duties 
of their peaceful calling, seize the goods of the defenceless 
merchants, and enter upbn the career of piracy. If resistance 
be offered, they convert it into a pretext for massacre ; or if 
captives be taken, refractoriness and stubborn self-defence 
supply their enraged captors with an apology for reducing them 
to slavery. In every island and on every coast towns and vil* 
lages are found, where goods and captives thus obtained may be 
disposed of. Few mercantile operations are as profitable as 
slave-dealing. The pirates, therefore, despising ordinary plun- 
der, apply themselves chiefly to the collection of captives, 
mostly women and children, who are retained in servitude with- 
out difficulty; while the men, because more dangerous, are, for 
the most part, murdered. 

In this way we may presume the thing took its rise, and 
gradually acquired strength. At present there exist large pirati- 
cal communities capable of sending forth annually fleets manned 
with five or six thousand men. We allude chiefly to Sulu. 
This state, which was formerly thortjght worthy to be denomi- 
nated an empire, extends its authority over large groups of 
islands — many of them fertile in all the necessaries of life — but 
chiefly remarkable for the production of men who, with the 
reputation of being contaminated with every vice, yet possess 
the virtue of courage in the highest degree. Vice and profli- 
gacy, divorce, slavery, revenge, assassinations, murdbrs, arc said 
to be the everyday amusements of the people; who yet increase 
in an extraordinary manner, carefully cultivate tlieir lands, and 
addict themselves unremittingly to the laborious and dangerous 
enterprises of commerce and pimey. We must infer, therefore, 
that vice is not so rife as is pretended in the Sulu Islands, or 
that its effects are less enervating than we have been accustomed 
to believe ; for although the territories of the state have, by a 
combination of circumstances, been greatly curtailed, there is 
no indication of any falling off in bravery, no symptom of a dis- 
position to quail even before a European force. Again and 
again have these islanders been engaged in contests with Spain; 
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aiid although of that country^ spuribuB aud iii|4 

perfect as it isj ultimately triumphed in the coi^tOt^BO far^ 
leasts as to lead to the conclusion of an advantagetfMlB pi|^~ 
the Sulus seem to have invariably displayed pre-e^neu^tourag^ 
and ultimately to have yielded only to overwhelming 
or before the influence of European discipline. - 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the sultanate ol 
Sulu, in addition to the four groups of which it now oonsistB» 
comprehended the whole northern division of Borneo, down to 
the river Kimanis, the larger half of Palawan, and some mdo* 
finite settlements on Magindanao. Its maritime power was 
then truly formidable ; and the Dutfth, who alone, at that 
period, interfered in the internal} affairs of the Archipelago, 
seem always to have carefully avoided anjr collision with this 
brave and adventurous people. Nor, even in our own time, has 
any effectual check been given, either by Great Britain or by 
Holland, to their daring depredations. We have already alluded 
to their numbers. About the month of April the fleet, consist- 
ing of two or three hundred prahus, well manned and armed, 
sets sad from the capital ; and, separating into two divisions, 
sweeps round the whole island of Borneo, landing at intervals, 
firing villages, collecting captives, and plundering and devas- 
tating for several miles inland. The mischief perpetrated is 
often done for its own sake. They pull down cottages, destroy 
gardens, and fell the young betel and cocoa-nut trees, to try, 
perhaps, the temper of their sabres. Having wasted and 
destroyed the whole face of the country, they move on like 
locust-swarms, swelling the ni^iaber of their captives, and 
gorged with the spoils of the wretched inhabitants. In this 
way they proceed as far as the Straits of Sunda : and then, 
facing about to the east, attack the coast of Java, ca|7turing 
occasionally Dutchmen and their wives, and selling them where- 
ever they find such articles in request. As long as they find 
their voyages answer, they push on towards the rising sun : But, 
in due time, they encounter the Papuan from New Guinea, who, 
being out on the same errand, are generally too well armed and 
far too watchful to be made prizes of. Having pursued their 
career, therefore, as far as it is attended with profit, the Sulus 
retrace their steps— crowding northwards through the IVJ^oluccas, 
lay the subjects of Holland, under contribution— and return with 
diamonds, gold, spices, and slaves, to enjoy themselves during 
the rest of the year in their beautiful and healthful islands. 

The Sulus, who are an extremely mixed race, regard them-^ 
selves, and seem to be regarded by others, as the bravest and 
most resolute pirates in the Archipelago; since they do not 
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co^lMfal^ ^ispjradations to the attack of native prahus or 
but boldly assail and board square-rigged vessels^ 
hi part at leasts with European CTewi. A tra- 
ireDi^f^rei^d six months in the principal island furnishes a 
OuAous listfiof the captures made during that period^ that is to 
say^ of suqjjH as came to his knowledge^ which pro^hly constituted 
but n small part of, the whole. His account is imperfect, inas- 
much as he often omits to notice the character of the crew, 
while he points out the nature of the cargo. The first capture 
he saw brought in was a Spanish brig, laden with sundries from 
Manilla ; to this ‘succeeded twenty smaller craft, probably be- 
longing to the same native owner, all taken among the Philip- ’ 
' pines. Then followed in the prahus of the Sulus themselves 
a thousand slaves, kMnapped from the same islands ; ivho were 
all sold at Sulu, but whether for domestic use, or for exporta- 
tion, does not appear. To these triumphs over the Spanish flag 
were soon added others over those of England and the Nether- 
lands — first, the capture of a paddiwakan from Macassar, com- 
manded by a Dutchman, who was afterwards ransomed for the 
sum of twelve hundred Spanish dollars ; and then that of six 
smaller craft under English colours in the Malacca seas, and an 
English brig, of which the whole crew was murdered. 

When Sir Edward Belcher visited Sulu, in 1844, such was 
the state of things he found there : and he can have expected 
nothing else. A few days before his arrival, three piratical 
prahus, which had been cruising among the Philippines, came 
in with their cargo of female prisoners, and sold them openly in 
the slave market. Thedatu mj^ook, or prime minister, was said, 
and apparently not without reason, to be deeply implicated in 
this and similar tmnsactions. Human nature is probably the 
same at Sulu as at Cuba : And, we fear. Captain Belcher tvill 
have vainly threatened them with the vengeance of the British 
flag, should the sultan persist in making Sulu a place of refuge 
for the Balanini when under pursuit for acts of piracy. 

An attempt has been made to enumerate the stations in the 
Sulu islands at which the pirates keep their war prahus, and 
from which they issue on their plundering expeditions. But 
the undertaking is useless, and the details would be tiresome. 
It is sufficient to remark, that among the several hundred 
islands and islets of which the Sulu group consists, there is not 
one enjoying the advantage of a harbour or accessible beach, 
which does not, at the proper season of the year, augment the 
strength of piracy in the Archipelago ; and, as the buccaneers of 
theee islands are distinguished from all others by their superior 
• braveiy, so do their fleets consist of larger and more skilfully 
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built prahuSj capable of carrying heavy guns and jfa^^uaiArous 
crew. ^ ^ ^ 

In the dominions of the Sulus the Balanini pid^Mss a group 
of islets, in which they leave their wives and faimlies jirliUi^hcy 
themselves are engaged in their piratical excursions, llicse 
people are generally believed to be a tribe of Bajdt^s or Sea 
Gipsies, who, at some period beyond the reach of tr^ition, made 
their appearance in the Archipelago, though from what part of 
the world they came is altogether unknown. In this respect 
they resemble the Gipsies of Europe and AVestern Asia. 
Several divisions of the race, now found dispersed through the 
whole extent of Insular Asia, subsist by their own honest in- 
dustry, which includes fishing for trepang, pearls, mother-o’-pearl, 
agar-agar, &c. But the Balanini, finding piracy more profitable, 
have abandoned altogether the peaceful pursuits of tlieir 
brethren, and now scour the Archij)elago from cast to west, 
from north to south, in search of plunder and captives. They 
have been met on the north-west coast of Borneo, having on 
board their prahus slaves from Papua and the Philippines; 
and at other seasons of the year, extend their depredations to 
Patani and other provinces on the eastern coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Within the last few months, an expedition, consisting of 
several war steamers, was fitted out from Manilla against the 
Balanini, and proceeded to attack them in their Island, which 
has been described from report by Sir Edward Belcher. Their 
strongholds are situated on the edge of a lagoon, commuuictiting 
witli tlie sea by a narrow channel, strongly staked across, so ns 
barely to leave room for the passage of a single prahu. Their 
batteries, coiibisting of at least a hundred guns, are all iiointcd 
upon this spot. The Spaniards, however, forced an entrance, 
and, after a long and sanguinary engagement, succeeded in cap- 
turing tlie batteries, and taking all the pralius they found in the 
lagoon. For the present, therefore, the force of the Jialanini 
may be regarded as broken, and their princijial stronghold dis- 
mantled. We heartily wish in return, that the Balanini could 
make rejirlsals upon Spanish slavers off‘ the coast of Africa. 

Similar in character arc the fierce Illanuns from Magiudanao ; 
who in Borneo, Palawan, and elsewhere, have carved themselves 
out small independent principalities with the sword. Sir Edward 
Belcher has collected much curioi^ information respecting these 
rovers from the great Bay of Illanun, the original seat of their 
l)owcr, whence also they have derived their name. Here they 
live nominally independent df the Sultan of Magindanao, though 
in reality they are still subject to him : since, whenever any 
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foreign power has business to transact with the Illanuns, it 
make^ an application to that prince, through whos6 intervention 
the i^air is invariably settled. The description of the Ba/ and 
its fi^e inhabitants is given in Captain Beleheris own words : ~ 

* The shores,’ he says, * of the immense bay of Illanun, on the 
southern part of Magindanao, the eastern arm of which forms a 
peninsula with a very narrow neck, are closely wooded, with man- 
groves running out, in most instances, into six or nine feet water, and 
affording sudden shelter for vessels drawing about six feet water. 
These trees springing from roots which firmly support the main 
trunks at a height of seven or eight feet above high-water flow, cover 
the swampy ground whicl^ intervenes between them and a spacious 
lagoon, the stronghold of the Illanun pirates, and gives to them the 
appellation of Las Illanos de la^^aguna, where it is highly probable 
they submit to their o^ pirate chiefs. Throughout the vast range 
of the bay connected with this lagoon, the Illanuns have constructed 
numerous substantial escapes, being ways of timber which permii of 
their hauling the vessels into the lagoon upon any sudden emergency ; 
and so amazingly expert are they in this manoeuvre, that, when in 
hot chase, my informants have pressed them close and considered their 
escape impossible, they have seen them dash suddenly into one of 
these escapes, and before their faluas or launches could reach the 
spot, they had been hauled out of sight, and upon presenting tlicm- 
selves at the opening, were saluted by a discharge of round and grape 
from heavy brass guns, placed in battery and so far within this 
dangerous jungle that attack was impossible. It is also a well-known 
fact, that the whole line of the bay is vigilantly watched by vigias, or 
look-out houses, within lofty trees, and immediately on the alarm 
being given, ropes are instantly led to the point of entry, and the 
home population is ready to aid in hauling them through the man-*^ 
groves, as well as to defend them from further attack. The method * 
of constructing these escapes is very simple; mangrove trees arc 
driven, at opposite angles, obliquely into the mud, and their upper 
ends securely lashed to the young standing mangrove trees, forming 
a V-sh^ed bed, at an angle of 120 degrees. These trees being 
stripped of their bark are kept very smooth, and when wet spon- 
taneously exude a kind of mucilage which renders them very slippery. 
The outer entrance of this angular bed is carried into deep water, 
and at so gradual an inclination that the original impetus given by 
the oars forces them at once “ high and dry,” and by the ropes then 
attached they are instantly drawn by their allies into the interior, at 
a rate, probably, equal to that at which they are impaled by oars.' 

The slaves who have escaped from the Illanuns assert that 
within the lagoon they have extensive building establishments, 
and means prepared for repelling any attack which may be 
made upon them. Old prahus are used instead of houses ; in 
these they keep their wives, famiHbs, or treasures, in readiness 
for removal to any part of the lagoon upon the approach of 
danger. 
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The ideas which cotomoiilj preTail in EurQ{^ on the 
of Malay piracy, are exceedingly vague and im^rfeoi Jl^ew 
have been at the pains to acquaint themselves vnth the extent 
and resources of the Archipelago, without which thq, number of 
piratical communities, the strength of their fleets and the large 
range of their expeditions can scarcely appear credible. Even 
after instituting numerous and careful researches, it is still dif- 
ficult to account for many circumstances in the actual status of 
oriental piracy, which yet seem to be undeniable. In many 
cases European merchant vessels, as well as the trading prahus 
of the natives, are attacked by corsairs of whose haunts wo are 
altogether uninformed. A large portion of the surrounding 
seas, it is true, remains unsurveyed ; and there are numerous 
islands, we may, perhaps, venture to say whole groups, of which 
we scarcely know the names and certainly neither their longi 
tilde nor latitude. From these unknown placcj many of th^ 
pirates who visit the north of Borneo are supposed to issue ; 
but they are chiefly found in the seas about Magindanao, and 
south and east of the Philippines. 

Some idea, however, may be fonmed of the unexplored 
piratical haunts by an account of those with which we are better 
acquainted. Along, nearly the whole eastern coast of Celebes 
the rajahs and their subjects are almost all pirates and possess 
numerous fleets of prahus, Avhich may be seen at all times drawn 
up on the beach at high-water mark with their ammunition and 
arms on board, ready to be launched at a moment’s notice. Ac- 
cording to the sultan of Koti, the chief of Kylic alone possessed 
a thousand prahus : at the most moderate computation some 
few years ago he had at least seven hundred at his command. 
Many other rajahs, whose strongholds lie south of Kylie, own 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred and forty prahus, all 
engaged in piracy. On the opposite coast of Borneo, from Cape 
Unsang southwards, for upwards of a thousand miles, every 
river, creek, and bay may be said to be occupied by piratical com- 
munities, the number qf whose prahus taken together would 
make a maritime power of considerable importance. These 
prahus are from eight to ten tons burden, admirably built both 
for speed and safety. They depend for velocity partly on their 
light and sharp build, partly on the number of paddles, which 
are managed with great vigour and skill. They are generally 
armed on their bows, centre, and stern, with lelahs or swivels 
of small calibre but long range ; and when their prey has been 
disabled by these, their crews, at the sound of the gong or tom- 
tom, rush to the conflict •ith long boarding spears, krisses, 
Malay hatchets, swords, muskets, blunderbusses, apd a variety 
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of mtssiles, sudi as stone^ |md sticks pointed iwd burnt at the 

end. Sir Edward Belthei: observe tba^f^ * 

, ' ■» ' ' , ■ ' * 

* The vessels of the lUanuns itre sharp, qf great beam, and 
exceeding ninety feet in length. Tijjeiy are furnished with double 
tiers of oars; and the largest generally carry about one hundred 
rowers, wl^o are slavey and not expected to fight unless hard pressed. 
The fighting men, or chiefs as they are termed, amounting to thirty 
or forty, occupy the upper platform, and use the guns as well as small 
lelahs, or swivels. The wWe of the main interior, occupying about 
two*thirds*of the beam and three-fifths of the length of the vessel, is 
fitted as a cabin ; it extends from one-fifth from forward to one-fifth 
from aft, and at the bow is solidly built, with the whole length of the 
vessel with hard wood, and baulks of timber calculated to withstand 
a six-pounder shot ; a very small embrasure admits the muzzle of 
the gun, which varies from the six to the twenty-four pounder, 
generally of brass, independently of numerous swivels of various 
calibres mounted on solid uprights secured about the sides and upp^r- 
works of the vessel. Above the cabin is the fighting deck, upon 

' which their heroes are placed, and upon any chance of action they 
dress themselves in scarlet, and are equipped very much in the style 
of armour furnished for the stage property of our theatres, varying 
from steel-plate to ring-chain or mail-shirt. Their personal arms are 
generally the kris and spear ; but they have also a huge sword, well 
known as the Lanoon sword,” which has a handle sufficiently large 
to be wielded with two hands. In place of a mast they Iiave sheers, 
capable of being raised or depressed suddenly, upon which a huge 
mat sail is hoisted. 

* The fitting of these sheers is as follows : on the fore part of the 
fighting deck is a small pair of bitts, each little head being placed 
about three feet on each side of the centre line ; through the head of 
these bitts a piece runs, windlass fashion, its outer ends being rounded, 
which pass through the low-er end of the sheers in holes ; this ar- 
rangement completes a triangle, having the windlass base of six feet. 
The heads of the sheers are joined by a solid piece of wood, per- 
forated as a sheave hole for the halliards by which the sail is hoisted ; 
a third spar is attached which, taken aft as a prop, instantly turns 
this mast upon its windlass motion to the vertical, and almost, as if 
by magic, we find the sail expanded or reduced instantaneously.’ 

It is surprising that these prabus should not be blown up more 
frequently than they are — considering the large quantity of 
powder they usually have on board. Even the very smallest carry 
two barrels, those of middling size five, while the larger class have 
rarely less than fourteen or fifteen on board. It has sometimes 
been made a question, who supplies them with this gunpowder. 
The criminality is shared by every European nation : numerous 
ships with English colours having been found to be engaged in 
the trade; though we would wffcingly hope that there arc 
grounds for believing, that the chief supply is obtained from 
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the French, thtf Chine^ arid "the An^ericans. With respect to 
the last, a wjriter of grekt experience ingeniously observes that 
humanity is much indebted to them ; since the powder they sell 
will not go off^ and he who> firesT their muskets i^ in far greater 
danger than the person fired at. The Dutch government strictly 
forbids its subjects to traffic in these dangerous articles. 

The seasons in which the pirates make their appearance in the 
several parts of the Archipelago, are tolerably well known: 
it might, therefore, be supposed that vessels and prahus would 
avoid putting to sea at these times. But persons engaged in 
trade cannot allow their capital to lie idle for months, and 
remain themselves cooped up in harbour through apprehensions 
of danger, which after all may never overtake them. Besides, 
it is the course of commerce which regulates the motions of the 
pirate ; so that, if the merchants changed the per'od of putting 
to sea, their enemies would do the same, and no sidvantage 
would be gained by the alteration. At present the buccaneers 
are found cruising about the Straits of Malacca in the months of 
October, November, December, and Januaiy ; after which they 
apply themselves to honest industry during three months in the 
year, viz., February, March, and April, — these they spend in 
fishing, collecting agar-agar, and preparing for future expeditions. 
Throughout the whole summer they make their appearance on 
the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, and among the in- 
numerable small islands which lie along the shores of Sumatra 
from Singapore southwards, jis far as the Straits of Banka. In 
other parts of the Archipelago the pirates select other seasons 
for their depredations, being guided by the movements of the 
merchants upon whom they prey. As a general rule, they do 
not assault ships under sail : but taking advantage of the short 
lull between the land and sea-breezes — when vessels often lie 
completely becalmed at a short distance from the shore — they 
steal out quietly, gliding behind rocks and islands till tliey come 
suddenly upon the doomed trader. During fogs and bad weather 
they have occasionally made mistakes which have proved fatal 
to them. 

On one occasion a favourite Pangllma of Bajah Baga, the 
celebrated pirate of Ivoti, observed early in the morning a 
vessel lying at anchor. The rain, which was then descending 
in torrents, darkening the air, appeared to favour the Panglima’s 
design ; he succeeded in consequence in approaching very near 
his victims before he was discovered. He then ordered all his 
lelahs to be discharged; at the sound of the gong, the 
pirates, one hundred and forty-six in number, with loud shouts, 
prepared for boarding. The Panglima was on the instant made 
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aware of the error he had committed. In the sides of the 
vessel which he had devoted to destruction numerous portholes 
opened suddenly, and a tremendous broadside carried dismay 
and death among his followers. In vain the Panglima shouted 
that it was all a mistake and that they meant no harm ; 
broadside after broadside was discharged, till the shattered prahu 
sank to the bottom, and every man on board excepting five. 
These floated away on spars, and were rescued by their coun- 
trymen. The enemy deeming them unworthy of quarter, refused 
to pick up the helpless wretches, and sternly abandoned them to 
the fate which their crimes so richly had deserved. The aveng- 
ing ship was an English man-of-war. 

To illustrate the justice of so terrible a chastisement, we 
must relate one of the innumerable acts of villany by which it 
was provoked. Shortly before, an English vessel, under Dutch 
colours, had left the Malacca stmits, laden with opium and piece 
goods, and passing down along the coast of Sumatra, carried 
on an advantageous traffic with the natives. It then sailed over 
to the coast of Borneo, traded at Sambas and Pontiana, and 
rounding the southern point of the island, cast anchor in the 
Banjarmassim river. Here Captain Gravesome had the mis- 
fortune to fall in with Raga himself ; who learning the great 
value of the cargo, and that there was, besides rice, the sum 
of twenty-four thousand dollars on board, put forth all his arts of 
persuasion to allure the cai)tain to Koti. Gravesome entertain- 
ing no suspicion of the pirate’s designs, easily allowed himself 
to be persuaded ; and once more setting sail, steered eastward, 
along that wild and naked shore in which the island of Borneo 
terminates towards the south-east. Here for the space of a 
thousand square miles, a plain so barren as scarcely to produce 
a single blade of grass, borders upon the sea. It is supposed 
to be replete with iron ore : and that this is the reason, why 
mariners at night behold its surface perpetually covered with 
lightning, which darting hither and thither in all directions, 
illuminates its arid surface, and presents a spectacle of sur- 
prising grandeur. Innumerable rocky islands extend along the. 
inhospitable coast, but they are too waste, precipitous, and full of 
danger, for the most desperate j)irates to visit theiu without ne- 
cessity. Captain Gravesome was of course careful to give these 
crags a wide berth. At length he entered the Koti river, up 
which he sailed without interruption, seventy or eighty miles. 
Here Raga advised him to cast anchor, while he proceeded to 
the Sultan’s capital to negotiate permission for him to trade. 
His real purpose, however, was very different, being nothing 
less khan to concert with that infamous prince the murder of 
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Captain Gravcsome and his crew, and the seizure of the 
ship with all tte property it contained. The agreement is said 
to have been drawn up in writing : by which it was stipulated 
that the Sultan should have one-third of the spoils, while the 
remainder was to be distributed between Kajah Kaga and the 
other Bugis chiefs who should assist him in the massacre. All 
things having been thus arranged, Raga returned to the vessel, 
and descending into the cal)in, began to amuse Captain 
Gravesoinc with accounts of the large profits he would make 
at Tongarron. In the midst of their conversation, he took down 
a beautiful kris which was suspended from the ceiling of the 
cabin ; and, while continuing an animated description of their ad- 
vantageous commercial prospects, suddenly plunged the weapon 
into the captain's heart. His followers, who had skilfully dis- 
persed themselves throughout the ship, fell at the same moment 
upon the crew, and murdered them all, with the exception of five 
individuals; — among whom were an unhappy young lady and 
a boy, who, having escaped many dangers, were afterwards 
poisoned at Tongarron, in the hope of thus concealing from 
the English the crime which had been committed. When 
Dalton, under somewhat more favourable auspices, visited Koti 
and other places on the eastern coast, he found every where 
numerous relics of European ships which had been plundered 
and destroyed by the natives, — such as compasses, telescopes, 
binnacles, chronometers, chairs, and tables. On one of these he 
wrote his account of Captain Gravesome’s murder. In several 
houses he also observed articles of ladies’ wearing apparel, hand- 
some dresses and costly pelisses, though what had become of the 
owners lie was unable to discover. Once in front of a chief’s 
mansion, he saw a European woman, who, through fear or 
shame, immediately retreated. He was secretly informed, how- 
ever, that numerous white slaves were scattered over the 
country ; . some of whom were condemned to perform the vilest 
drudgery, in a climate where even the natives are rendered 
languid by the heat. Our imagination follows with difficulty 
the soiTows and sufferings of such captives, when subjected to 
men sv fierce and lawless. What extremity of misery must 
they inevitably endure, before they sink into an early grave ! 
Such, however, has unquestionably been the fate of thousands 
of Europeans in various parts of the Archipelago : while the 
multitudes of natives who have been made to drain the same 
bitter cup, exceed calculation or belief. On the north-western 
coast the crews of the ‘ Sultana’ and ‘ Viscount Melbourne,’ of 
whom only twenty-six survived the wreck, were sold as slaves, 
and afterwards ransomed by Mr. Brooke. But in the immense 
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majority of cases there is no one to interfere. The captives 
mostly linger out their wretched lives under the lash of their 
most cruel task-masters, until relieved by death. 

To put an end to the vast piratical system of which we have 
been endeavouring to give the reader some idea, we must adopt 
a j)olicy altogether different from tliat which has been hitherto 
pursued. We perfectly concur with those, who counsel the 
closing against them of allihe markets at which they have been 
accustomed to dispose of tneir spoils and captives. But this is 
very far from being an easy operation. - They have more than 
once been known to plunder vessels and native prahus in the 
vicinity of Singapore ; after which, transhipping the goods they 
had thus obtained into small trading boats and disguising them- 
selves as merchants, they have sailed boldly into the port, sold 
their plunder, purchased arms and ammunition with the pro- 
ceeds, and then returned to their calling without being discovered. 
If this can take place at a British settlement visited constantly 
by ships of war, how much more practicable must it be in other 
parts of the Archipelago, where slaves arc in request, and 
w^here the rulers, through both interest and inclination, always 
wink at, and usually encourage, these nefarious proceedings ? 

Mr. Brooke has shown, by what he has effected in Sarawak 
and the adjoining districts, in ^vhat way the evil is to be extir- 
pated. It is not enough to destroy a bad government, we must 
replace it by a good one. Otherwise the seeds of mischief, like 
those of trees in a spot cleared of jungle and abandoned, will 
shoot up again with astonishing rajndity, and soon create the 
necessity for having again recourse to force. Sarawak is tran- 
quil, because it is under British influence : and the occupation of 
Labuan will speedily bestow quiet and prosperity on the whole 
sultanate of Borneo, from the Kejang northward to Maludu 
Bay. In this range formerly were found some of the most 
celebrated haunts and markets of the pirates, whose prahus 
frequently lay concealed in the small inlets and creeks of that 
island which has now become a British possession. Brune itself 
was the principal emporium of piracy in the East : slaves and 
plunder were constantly conveyed there, to be afterwards dis- 
tributed through the interior, or transhipped for distant places. 
This market has now been closed for ever; and as our influence 
takes root in the great island and spreads northward and south- 
ward, it will be rendered altogether impossible for a buccaneering 
prahu to put with safety into any of its ports. 

To complete the work yrct have thus commenced, and give 
fair play to our trade and settlements, we cannot wait and trust 
to the gradual development of our influence : we must consider the 
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urgency of tlie occasion a sufficient reason for the application of 
extraordinary means. Increase of territory is, for its own sake, 
no way desirable. We have colonies enough, and dependencies 
enOugL But to protect our actual possessions and give security 
to our communications with Australia, which will henceforward 
be carried on by steam through this mighty archipelago, it will 
be incumbent on us to convert the principal strongholds of 
piracy into peaceful settlements or ,.|iaval stations. No other 
plan can prove effectual. As long as the buccaneers remain in 
possession of convenient ports and harbours, even the total 
destruction of their fleets would only produce temporary secu- 
rity. Wherever we break up their power, we must establish 
our own ; otherwise our avenging squadrons will no sooner have 
withdrawn, than the building of war prahus will re-coinracnce 
and create anew the necessity for fresh expeditions. We need not 
enumerate the points where the great roots of piracy are found : 
they are not many, though the branches which rise and 8i)read 
from them may almost be said to overshadow the Archipelago. 
But whatever may be their number, to the permanent occupa- 
tion of them we, and whoever will co-operate with us in tins 
work of peace, shall ultimately be driven ; because experience 
will by degrees convince us, that to temporise is to have nothing 
certain but the expense. 

We repeat, therefore, that in order to ensure success to this 
great enterprise it will be necessary to establish small wcll- 
chosen settlements in the principal tracts of commerce, and, con- 
sequently, of piracy. These we may convert into coal depots 
and stations for steamers, as well as into commercial emporiums. 
When this is once accomplished, the native traders, aware of the 
protection afforded by the British flag, will redouble their ac- 
tivity, and apply all their energies to the development of the 
resources of the Archipelago : But not till then. Civilisation 
has no greater change in prospect. 

We avoid indicating more particularly the sites of such set- 
tlements, though government must in various ways become 
acquainted with them. It would not be difficult, however, to fix 
upon certain points, sufficiently central though widely semttered, 
on which, if a small force were placed, piracy must immediately 
die out of itself. This would, at once, be a better and a cheaper 
course, than keeping up large naval armaments to pursue and 
chastise the buccaneers on the high seas. Instead of encounter- 
ing them abroad, we should proceed directly to their homes: 
and there, with our ships of war anchored at their very thresh- 
olds, dictate the terms on which we would, henceforward, tole- 
rate their existence as communities. If we found them refrac- 
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tory and disposed to resistance, we should rase their strongholds 
to the ground, and utterly break up and disperse their popula- 
tions. But in all cases we must utterly annihilate their w^ar 
prahus : since, if we undertake the police of the Archipelago, 
none of those petty states can have the slightest pretext for 
ca rry ing arms of this description. 

We are, of course, aware that some will condemn this mode 
of proceeding as violent |^nd arbitrary, will denominate us 
pirates on a grand scale, and contend that we are only putting 
smaller robbers out of the way that we ourselves may carry on 
the game without let or hindrance. We would invite such 
persons to consider the history of the Archipelago : by which, 
should they be persons open to conviction, they will soon be 
rendered sensible of the folly and inutility of any other course. 
Ever since the period of Jcnghis Khan, the whole of Insular 
Asia, if we except the Japanese Empire, may be shown to have 
been kept in barbarism by means of piracy. We need look for no 
other cause. Hitherto the arrival of Europeans, so far from 
destroying it by an adverse influence, has, unfortunately, only 
added to its strength. Tins efiect has, no doubt, been inci- 
dental. Before the advent of the Portuguese, there existed 
several native governments, both in Borneo and elsewhere, 
which were sufficiently powerful to keep piracy in awe, and 
to dispense altogether with the necessity of entering into a 
disgraceful alliance with it. Up to that period, therefore, robbers 
on the high seas in the Archipelago belonged to the same class 
with pirates in the West; that is to say, they^nsisted of des- 
perate adventurers, who, being without property or profession, 
determined to reap a harvest with their swords. But when, 
by the intrigues and cruelty of the Portuguese, the Spaniards, 
and the Dutch, the native governments had been destroyed one 
after another, there soon arose a new race of spurious rulers. 
These men readily allied themselves with the powers of evil, in 
the hope of being ultimately able to assert their ascendency 
over the common enemy, the marauders from the West. Piracy, 
in this state of things, would be often confounded with patriot- 
ism ; and that became a virtue which, in nearly all circumstances 
of society, is the worst of crimes. Villains put on the character 
of heroes : and the united force of vice, fanaticism, and cupidity, 
as well as the innate reverence of all men for their hea^gths and 
altars, were called into action in unavailing opposition to worse 
brigands than the Archipelago itself could supply. For more 
than two centuries this corrupting conflict was carried on. 
Habit is second nature or nature first habit: — it does not 
muc]i matter which. Every European who appeared in those 
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parts evidently regarded it as his duty to plunder and oppress 
the natives : they in their turn learned to look upon every act 
as venial which might tend to rid them of their foreign tyrants. 

In this way a strange kind of public opinion has grown up 
in the Archipelago, where to commit piracy, especially against 
Europeans, is regarded rather as a commendable action than as 
a crime. Nor must we, on this account, be too severe on these 
unhappy islanders. They remain m^h what they were when 
they first came into contact with our profligate predecessors ; 
while we, enlightened by civilisation, have almost acquired a 
new sense of justice, and have taught ourselves to regard as 
grave oflfeiices against humanity what our forefathers perpe- 
trated without a blush. The improvement which we Iiavc m^e 
in morals and politics, should oblige us, however, to all practi- 
cable lenity towards them on this occasion. 1^'Leir theory of 
ethics — or what we may C5all such — is, to the last degree, 
perverted : they are often unconscious that piracy is a crime — ► 
insomuch that when several unfortunate men, apprehended in 
the fact, were about to be executed at Singapore, they exclaimed 
against the injustice of the sentence; — considering they had 
done nothing but what was right, since they had only obeyed 
the orders or their superiors, and had acted in strict conformity 
with the established customs of their country. Of course we are 
not going the length of maintaining that virtue and vice are arbi- 
trary creations of the mind : we may yet bo permitted to remark, 
that morals vaia^Bo much in different countries, that there is 
always a fcelingm severity, if not of wrong, in rigorously apply-, 
ing the ethical code of one community to the members of another. 

Still we have no desire to blunt the sword of justice when the 
natural progress of an honest policy in the Archipelago turns 
it against pirates. Wasps’ nests must be taken. If pirates are 
consulting their own interest in perpetrating acts of robbery, 
we shall, in our turn, be consulting the interests of humanity 
by punishing them. It is not our fault that we cannot develope 
legitimate commerce without suppressing, or perhaps destroying 
them. Some tremendous examples have already been made: 
and, if necessary, we must make others, until the lesson has 
spread through the length and breadth of the twelve thousand 
islands, that it is no longer lawful to rob on the high seas. 
At the same time we again repeat, that whatever can be effected 
by mildness and policy, should never be attempted by force, — 
especially under such circumstances. 

For the interest of humanity, however, it is incumbent on us 
to succeed, at any rate, in this enterprise ; and, if we faithfully 
perform our duty, in a very few years there will not be left 
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throughout the whole extent of the Archipelago one single 
piratical prahu. 

Let us not, however, be supposed to be recommending a 
system of indiscriminate conquest. We are, on the contrary, 
averse from territoriar aggrandisement for its own sake; and 
if we extend our dominions, it will be for no other purpose 
than to give persecuted and wretched humanity some solid 
point d'appui on which i 0 repose in the Indian Archipelago. 
We not only admit, but we rejoice to think, that our own 
interest coincides with that of the natives in the measures we 
propose : a coincidence which, though it may expose us to sus- 
piciong among our rivals, is in itself a fortunate circumstance, 
since men never act so vigorously as where their own welfare 
is concerned. The introduction of a just and enlightened policy 
has become absolutely necessar}’', and will be well rewarded. No 
regions of equal extent on the surface of the globe supply 
equally rich and varied materials for commerce, ranging from 
gold and gems of the costliest kind dowm to the humblest neces- 
sary of daily life. The superb vegetation of the islands — their 
picturesque and magnificent forms — their fertility — their mild 
and salubrious climate — all combine to render them the most 
agreeable residences for man. Merchants, therefore, a^hd capital- 
ists will, as soon as their attractions become known, hasten to 
settle in a country, where, in the midst of delicious groves and 
gardens, and on the banks of magnificent rivers, they may carry 
on, at their ease, the most lucrative trade. Lg^any cases the 
jiatives will take upon themselves all the laboril|P and dangerous 
parts of the process, collecting the produce of the interior among 
the wild tribes, and afterwards, undertaking to distribute it, in 
their prahus. All they themselves want is protection : having 
which, they will not long remain poor. 

Of this, all must be convinced who are acquainted with 
the advances already made by commerce in the twelve thousand 
islands. Almost at every step towards the interior we Iiave 
discovered some new article of merchandise, some valuable kind 
of timber, some odoriferous gum, some species of root, or fruit, 
or grain, not yet included in the catalogue of human food, some 
rich mineral or vegetable dye calculated to improve the beauty 
of our European fabrics : And yet we have hitherto scarcely 
stepped beyond the threshold of Borneo, Celebes, Palawan, 
Magindanao, or New Guinea. All beyond the mere fringe of 
the coast is unknown ; though rivers of great breadth and depth 
court the entrance of steamers, and promise to reveal new lands 
at every stroke of the paddle. 

In the interior of Borneo there are mountainous regions 
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which afford an European climate, where settlers fi*om this 
country might locate themselves without the smallest appi*ehen- 
sion of su&ring from the heat. Yet to all appearance these 
ranges are fertile to their summits, and, under judicious manage- 
ment, would not only support a crowded population, butieon- 
tribute innumerable new products to commerce. Their present 
inhabitants exist in a state of the most primitive wildnes^ 
scarcely possessing any clothing beyond what their own rude art 
can manufacture ; no sooner, howevef, do they behold our goods 
than they desire to possess them, and betake themselves to the 
collecting of bees* wax, birds’ nests, camphor, or whatever else 
they find will be received in exchange for handkerchiefs, or 
sarongs, or petticoats. Men are nowhere found to remain naked 
when they can obtain clothing ; and the Kadyan or Dyak who 
has received a sarong or a measure of salt in exchange for gums 
or bees’ wax, is much less a savage than his neighbour who has 
never engaged in so profitable a traffic. 

There are many subjects connected with this inquiry, on 
which we have not touched : not because they are wanting in 
interest, — but because the proper handling of them would 
betray 'us into too great length, and because the point which we 
have sele^d is the condition precedent to all others. We have 
said enough for the present : And can only express our hope 
thqt the country will go along with us in earnestly pressing on 
ministers the propriety of taking immediately all such steps as 
may be nccess^ for the suppression of piracy and the diffusion 
of commerce aiHcivilisation in the Oriental Archipelago. 

In treating Wis question, we have been compelled to n*fer 
to numerous works, old and new, though by far the most useful 
are those which we have placed at the head of this article. With 
Sir James Brooke’s Journal, whether published by Captain 
Mundy or Captain Keppel, the public is already so familiar that 
we may safely dispense with detailed criticism. Few men have 
been more adventurous or successful than their distinguished 
author. Our obligations to him as a nation cannot as yet bo 
estimated, because he has modestly concealed the extent of hia 
services; but his Journal will prove a lasting monument of the 
courage, and perseverance, enterprise, and disinterestedness which 
he has displayed in his singular career. Would that the cause 
of commerce and civilisation might always in this manner go 
hand in hand ! 

To Sir Edward Belcher’s narrative we are also, in common 
with the public,^ very greatly indebted: though in the present 
article, we have only been able to avail ourselves of a very small 
part of the varied and valuable information it contains. In the 
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wide range of his voyage, Sir Edward Beloher came in contact 
with the pirates on but few points. He had other work to 
^ perform : and his volumes sufficiently show with what skill and 
ability he performed it. 

:• . . 


Art. IV. — Der Romantiker auf dem Throne dcr Cdsaren^ oder 

Julian derAbtrunnige. Ein Vortrag VON David Friedrich 
Strauss. Mannheim: 1847. 

OTHiNG can well be more wearisome tffan German pamphlets, 

• ^ unless it be German jeux Jesprit. To write a good 
pamphlet, three things are requisite : a distinct practical pur- 
pose ; conciseness ; and a popular manly style. What German 
can pretend to these ? 

If we select the pamphlet before us as an exception to the 
above sweeping coHdemnation. it is because, while remaining 
thoroughly German in treatment, it exhibits a mastery rarely 
seen in the application of erudition and scholastic dissertation 
to the actual questions of the day. It has no wit, no vehe- 
mence, no pressing logic, no generous enthusiasm ; but it is 
calm, erudite, and crushing. There is in it a consumed sar- 
casm more effective than any violence. It purports to be, and 
is, a dissertation on the character of Julian, the Apostate ; hut 
it is more : it is at the same time an anatomy of the character of 
Frederick William IV. An unsuspecting reader would imagine 
it to be simply a very novel and ably written||iapter of eccle- 
siastical history ; give him but a hint, and beneath the mask of 
the fourth century he sees an unexpected figure of the nine- 
teenth. Julian is the King of Prussia : Julian’s vain attempt 
to stay the irresistible march of Christianity by a restoration of 
defunct Polytheism, is Frederick William’s feeble ambition of 
arresting the course of modern development, by a restoration of 
the defunct spirit of the Middle Ages. 

The style in which Strauss has executed this task is really 
admirable. Nothing can be better in point of taste. He never 
quits the austere gravity of the professor ; never descends into 
the arena of modern politics ; never swerves from his path. 
The king is not once mentioned, but his presence is felt in 
every page. Strauss makes no assertion which he does not 
fortify with texts from the ancient writers ; but he has selected 
bis citations with such piqua#t malice, that he makes Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Libaiiius, Zosimus, and Amn^nus Marcellinus 
draw the portrait of the living king. Amidst the lumber of 
antiquity he has found the mask of a modern histrion. You 
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know not whether you are reading; a chapter of ancient or of 
modem history, till you turn to the authorities^ and then you 
find that you have been reading both in one. The wit of thisc 
pamphlet lies in its erudition. 

In consequence of this double aspect, the pamphlet has a 
more than fugitive interest. Long after Frederick William is 
forgotten, this portrait of Julian will be worth considering. 
Indeed, as far as the merely temporary political significance 
goes, that is in a great measure destroyed by the recent events 
in Germany. A great reaction may come ; but, till then, the 
king will hardly confinue his former efforts at restoring past 
conditions and defunct creeds. Strauss wrote, it should be 
observed, before the recent revolution. W^hen he wrote there 
was an urgent necessity upon him to attack the retrograde ten-^ 
dencies of the Court. That is over ; but his pamphlet has not 
thereby lost its meaning. He has since stepped boldly into the 
political arena, and his ^ leaders^ in i\\Q Mannheimer Zdtiiny^ 
have created ‘ a sensation.’ Our present business, however, is 
with his Julian. 

It may not be altogether superfluous to explain what Strauss 
and the Germans mean by a Romanticist {Romantiher), The 
Roinanth^t is one who, in literature, in the arts, in religion, or 
iu^oliticB, endeavours to revive the dead past ; one who refuses 
to accept the fiat of history ; refuses to acknowledge that the 
past is past, that it has grown old and obsolete ; one who regards 
the present age as in a state of chronic malady, curalile only by 
a reproduction (jf some distant age, of which the present is not 
the childy but the abortion. Poets who see poetry only in the 
Middle Ages, who look upon fairy tales and legends as treasures 
of the decj)est wisdom ; painters, who can see nothing pictorial 
in the world around them ; theologians, who see no faith equal 
to the deep reverence of saint-worship, who see no recognition 
of the Unspeakable except in superstition, who acknowledge no 
form of worship but the ceremonies of the early church ; poli- 
ticians, who would bring back ‘ merrie England ’ into our own 
sad times by means of ancient pastimes and white waistcoats : — 
these are all Romanticists. 

It is quite clear that however modem the name, the Roman- 
ticist is not a new phenomenon. There have ever been ~ will 
ever be — men who, escaping from our baffling struggle with 
the Present, dream of a splendid Future, where circumstance is 
plastic to their theories, or tur# themselves lovingly towards* 
the Past, in whqlpB darkness they discern some streaks of light 
made all the more brilliant from the contrast — this light being 
to them the only beacon by which to steer. Antiquity had its 
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XJtopists and Komanticists, as wc have our Humanitarians and 
Puseyites ; and the felicitous idea of Strauss’s pamphlet is that 
of seeking a Bomanticist on the throne of the Caesars^ as a 
stalking-horse under cover of which to shoot at the Romanticist 
on the throne of the chiefs of Brandenburg. 

This identification of the ancient and modern spirit of Ro- 
manticism is the idee mere of Strauss’s pamphlet : the rest fol- 
lows as a natural consequence. It enables him, for example, to 
solve the puzzle presented by the contradictory judgments of 
historians. Is it not strange, indeed, to find sceptical writers, 
the Gibbons and Schlossers, speaking of the Apostate with ill- 
dissimulated severity ; while theologians who, one should think, 
would be most shocked at his apostacy and his enmity to their 
religion, are his warmest defenders ? To take only the most 
recent, Neander and Ullinann. Here are too pillars of ortho- 
doxy: learned, temperate, devout. They have laboured to 
support and glorify that church which Julian exerted himself to 
destroy. Neander has composed a work of true German erudi- 
tion upon Julian and his Times*; and Ullmann has written the 
life of Julian’s greatest and fiercest antagonist.f Yet these 
men, though by no means misrepresenting the character of 
Julian nor endeavouring to soften his acts, do MVertheless 
apologise for them. They deplore his opinions, but fliey reqpg- 
nise in him a noble effort to spiritualise the world, to revive the 
decaying faith of men ; and this very attempt to revive the past, 
which excites the scorn of Gibbon and Schiosser, is the founda- 
tion of their praise. # 

* Our romantic theologians,’ says Strauss, * sympathise with him ; 
they scent him out as the flesh of their flesh. No Christian, it is 
true ; but a Romanticist : he is our own man ! If lie has not the true 
faith, objectively^ at any rate he has it subjectively; nay, more, 
Neander assures us, Faith may be divine in its essence, even when 
the dogmas in which it is incarnated are liuiAan. That wliich was 
true and divine in Julian’s religion, according to Neander, was his 
beJijef in the divine origin and destiny of man.’ 

Having thus made out the point from Avhicli his comparison 
is to start — that Julian was a Romanticist — Strauss proceeds 
to consider what are the epochs in the history of the world 
favourable to Romanticism. lie says, it is in epochs when the 
old creed has fallen into desuetude, and the new creed which is 
to supplant it has not yet perfectly developed itself. In alarm 
•at the progress of the new cifeed, some zealous partisans of the 

^ ^ 

* Der Kaiser Julian und sein Zeitalter, Leipsig, 1813. 

t Gregorius von Nazianz, Darmstadt, 1825. 
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old tnake a Vigorous effort : they wish to re^^itato the djring 
belief : bwt, uUhbppiiy, they theiuselves have pot puJfe faith ; 
their partisdn&hip' springs less from conviction than from will. 
Their faith does not rule them ; they rule it. Oyer the cp^i^rfi- 
dictions of their beliefs is thrown the darkness of mystic^p: 
'Romanticism is in its essence mysticism; and only mystical 
' souls can become Romanticists.* 

' Blit the Old and the New/ adds Strauss, ' like the Positive and 
relatively speaking, the Negative (as in our days Christianity aiid 
Humanity) stood in dii^ct antagonism in Julian’s days. To him 
the Christians, because they denied tlie gods of Greece, of Rome, and, 
of Egypt, were just as godless and atheistic {atrtfietQ and iltOrpi are 
their constant predicates in his writings) as in the eyes of our Rp-* 
manticists are all who disbelieve in the divinity of Christ.’ 

This is one of the few hints, by which he lets the reader into 
the hidden meaning of his pamphleti and tells us we are reading 
contemporary history. The author of the Lebens Jesu peers 
out here. lie proceeds to compare the modernised and cor- 
rupted creed of the ancient Greeks, as transmitted through the 
Alexandrians to Julian, with the modernised Christianity of the 
Rbmanticists. ‘ Homer and Hesiod,* he says, ' would no more 
' recognise TOcir Olympus in the gods of Plutarch and Plotinus, 

' of#uIian and JLibanius, than St. Paul and St. John would 
' recognise their church in Neander, — or Luther and Calvin 
' recognise theirs in Schlciennacher.* 

But wc suppose the reader is impatient to arrive at Frederick: 
William — or JuAan — for they are one. Romanticism, after 
some brilliant success in literature and art, which raised only 
isolated opposition, began to show itself more formidable in reli- 
gion and politics. It was not, however, until 1840, that Ro- 
manticism mounted the throne. The danger was then conceived 
to be so imminent, that all earnest writers on the other side 
thought it necessary to declare open war against the Middle 
Ages. For eight years political polemics may be said to ham 
been occupied with this single question; Strauss’s pamphl^ 
tliercfore, has an apropos in German criticism which only Ger- 
many can understand. 

Julian was educated by the Romanticists of Alexandria : 
Frederick William was the pupil of Schelling. Here, at set- 
ting out, is a point of resemblance which we despair of making 
the reader fully perceive, unless he have wasted some precious 
days and nights ov<^ Plotinus and Schelling : 

‘ Gens ratione ferox et znentem pasta chimseris!’ 

w e can only say, tliat historians are amazed at the similimty 
VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVir. H 
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Strausd’s Political Pamphlet : 



* bite ^hidition de Strauss prenne lin plaisir trSs vif k retroiivcr 

Mds details de cette histoire dans les biographies d’Eunape.’* 

L^t us borrow from this lively critic another passage supple- 
meiitaiy to Strauss’s indications ^ _ 

^ N’oubliez pas non plus ce trait si important, ce trait commun 
^ i tous les priiices romantiques : ils en appellent au (^oit divin, 

* mais ils n’y croicnt pas. Ils invoqucnt un vers d’HomSre, une 

du moyen dge, mais ce n’est diez eux qu’un expedient 
' de I’esprit au lieu d’une conviction naive. Qub d’efforts ne 
' font ils pas pour se donner & eux-mSmcs cette confiance impos- 
' sibte ! lAi peintre de Francfort acheve en ce moment m^me un 
' tiibleau singulterement expressif dont le plan lui k 6t6 donnd par 

* Fr^brick Guillaume IV. Dieu est dans le ciel et la royaute 
'isacrfe par ses mains si^ge solcnnellement entre la tcrrc et* 
' Itempyree, comme ces demi-iirges Alexandrins, auxquels Julien 
' ee comparait lui-meme. Au-dessous de lui, les mortels sont 
' assembtes par groupes nobles, bourgeois, paysans, et tous 4tevent 
' des regards respectueux vers le vicaire de la divinite.’ 

Strauss has not forgotten to mention Julian’s orjitorical 
ambition : the remark of Ammianus — linguce fusioiis ct admo^ 
dum rard silentis — was too cutting in its application to be passed 
over. The king’s unfortunate propensity to hear himself talk, 
which has led him into so many rash promises, and has brought 
such suspicion on his royal word, is maliciously pointed out by 
Strauss in Frederick’s prototype. The reader asks himself, ' Is 
' It Antioch — is it Kdnigsberg which has had the audacious 
' stupidity not to relish this kingly eloquence ? ’ . Strauss might 
reply with the philosophic showman, rescued from oblivion by 
Mathews, ' whichever you please, my little dears ! you pays 
' your money, and you takes your choice.’ 

Equally biting is the allusion to the king’s vacillation : ' the 
' crowned Bomanticist generally shows himself as self-opiniated, 
'and yet not firm.’ There is a citation from Ammianus ap- 
pended to this remark : might it not have been exchanged for, 
or dbupled with, an authority taken from some German publicist ? 
Bettina — who has a real regard for the king — told him to his 
face, that he was always swayed by the last speaker. Strauss 
is careful to bring forward Julian’s sudden revocations of sudden 
edicts — his undoing in the morning what he had done over 
night. But in spite of Gregory of Nazianzen or Ammianus, 
you cannot forget that you are in Berlin. 

As a sarcasm is always lurking behind Strauss’s learning, we 
suppose an application is intended in the ificture drawn of 


♦ Bevue des Deux Mondes, tome xxii. p. 619. 
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Julianas irascibility ; which is r%resented as having made it 
dangerous to be near him when excited^ There can be no mis- 
take about the following : — # 

* That the crowned Romanticist should be witty is a matter of 
course. Itfany of his ornate etfacete dicta Lave come to us. 
Even in official acts and proclamations he could not always restrain 
himself.* * 

Frederick William, without being absolutely a wit, has uttered^ 
some royal bdh mots^ and is partial to them. One we remember 
to have seen in a letter to Humboldt, which is worth citing ; as 
a specimen of royal flattery, it is equal to those of Louis XIV# 
Humboldt dedicated bis ^Kosmos’ to the King. The pietists, 
alarmed at its philosophic tendency, endeavoui^ed to persuade 
the King that it undermined all religion and all social order ; 
but the king, for once, was not to be frightened. He wrote to 
thank the author, and gracefully quoted to him the lines in 
Goethe’s ‘ Tasso,’ where the Duke Alphonz receives the * Jeru- 
‘ Salem Delivered : ’ — 

* Du iibcrraschest micli mit deiner 6abe 
Und machst mir diesen schdnen Tag zum Fest. 

So halt’ ich’s endlich denn in meinen Hiindcn, 

Und nenn’ es in gewissem Sihne mein!’ 

Having exhausted all the materials which antiquity afforded 
him of making Frederick William ridiculous in the person 
of Julian, Strauss, as a final blow, undertakes to excuse the 
heathen llomanticist, and, by implication, to condemn his 
Christian successor. He does find some traits in the character 
of Julian which he can cordially admire ; thereby leaving us to 
conclude that he sees nothing admirable in his modern imitator. 

‘ However, to do Julian no injustice,’ he says, it is time to notice 
those features in his portrait, which reveal to us not simply the 
Romanticist, or the general idea of a Romantic Prince, but more par- 
ticularly a Heathen Romanticist — a Romantic prince on the throne of 
the Caesars, wherein he is to be distinguished from the Christian 
Romanticists, with whom he has hitherto ofiered us some traits of 
resemblance, nay, wherein he stands in direct contrast to them, which 
can hai'dly turn out to his disadvantage. 

/ That which, as a Romanticist, he was desirous of renewing, was 
an union of the Grecian spirit of beauty with the Roman spirit of 
power. Wc see the Grecian spirit influencing Julian in maintaining, 
amidst all his sophisticating degeneraoy, all his neoplatonic mysticism, 
that philosophical tendency, that fre^&m of thought which strives to 
penetrate into the natural causes of things, and rebels against all 
unreasoning belief It was because the whole Christian system was 
founded on this unreasoning belief^ that the philosophic Emperor was 
repelled from a doctrine which he accused of being calculated for the 
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credulou^^ tHe dhildish and tmiftasoniiig' ^^di^^ of ilie Iniman raoe. 
Tie mexe' refetehce of any {dienoin^on in natui^ or kiBtory to the 
Divint will did not for him; he demanded a hirmony and 

evidetit connexion between the will of Ged and the nature of the 
eircuinstandes. 

. ^ To the Grecian tendencies of Julian’s mind we may also add his 
love of natu^, on which was based his entire system of religion. It 
was to hin^ inconceivable, how men surrounded by visible and living 
iBeities, from whom they received daily and hourly benefits— the sun 
whose rays wanned them, the moon whose light chee^d them, &c.— 
could 'Worship a dead man of whom neither they nor their ancestors 
h^ seen any thing.’ * 

In plain English, Strauss, as a Pantheist, sympathises with 
idle Polytheism of Julian, which is so little removed from his 
own creed; while Christianity only appears to him, as it did to 
Julian, the worship of a ^ dead man.’ We shall return to this 
presently ; let us now continue our citation : — 

. * Of Borne Julian possessed, above all men, its primal virtue : the 
virtue of a warrior ; the power of disciplining an efficient army, and 
of planning expeditions, as well as personal bravery. To this must 
be added his bodily hardihood, his temperance, and sobriety. Likc^ 
the great Romans of the good old time, Cincinnatus, Curius, and 
Pabricius, who were distinguished by the simplicity of their mode of 
life, one orchis first acts of sovereignty was a simplification of his 
household, and the dismissal of hosts of cooks, barbers, and eunuchs, 
by whom his predecessors had been surrounded. In imitation of the 
Bomitns^ his couch was a litter of straw covered with a skin ; his 
fare during a campaign was hardly good enough for a common soldier, 
and in times of peace hardly good enough for a Diogenes. In con- 
tinence be was a Scipio; yet, like Cessar, he was unceasingly em- 
ployed aU day and half the night in carrying out his multiplicity of 
achepaes. This Roman mode of life, when raised to philosophical 
ctmsqiousness, was stoicism ; consequently the romantic Augustus is 
a stoic — nay, by the exaggeration of his position, a cynic. 

‘ As an ancient Romanticist, Julian was further a liberal in polities, 
a friend to old republican institutions— which, though they no longer 
lived, he respected in their forms, and endeavoured to revive their 
spirit. Not only did he, like the predecessors of Augustus, refuse 
the title of lord, he even, to the amazement of those long accustomed 
to Byzantine despotism, went on foot on New Year’s Day to the 
consuls ; and, when soon afterwards he unintentionally interfered in 
their offices, he imposed on himself a fine of ten pounds in gold. 

‘ As affected and ineffectual an experiment, truly, yet far more 
pleasing, thaji the attempted revival of the unlimited power, and of 
the Qrientd or feudal pageantry of sovereignty — with which Chris- 
tianity, in its classic age, showed as much affinity as the Greco-Roman 
religion with republican freedom and simplicity.’ 

Eor pblemical purposes this contrast may be effective enough. 
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But StrauBSy as a philosopher^ is guilty of a singu]^. coutradio* 
tion. Whiles on the one hand^ m recognises etern^ tr^th 
and grandeur of the imperishable elem^ts of the Grecian and 
Roman spirit ; on the other, he studiously confounds the eternal 
and imperishable spirit of Christianity with the perishable forms 
in which it appeared during the Middle Ages. That he should 
protest against the chimerical attempt to revive the dead-— 
that he should ridicule all efforts to bring back into the living 
Present the lifeless formularies of the Past, is worthy 6t itW 
position and of his renown ; but, is it possible, that the Cnristmti- 
ity of our age only rises before him as identified with feudal in- 
stitutiohs, and that he can see nothing in its spirit beyond the 
restoration of temporary formularies, only to die out with them? 
Julian, he says, is antipathetic to him, inasmuch as Julian wishes 
to arrest the march of the world’s progress — antipathetic as a 
Bomanticist ; but the spirit which Julian wished to revive—^ 
the harmonious manhood of Greece and the simple strength of 
Home — that has Strauss’s hearty approbation. To our mind, 
nothing can be more unfair, than the covert insinuation which 
this passage is intended to convey: it is a compliment to 
classical antiquity at the expense of Christianity. We under- 
stand a preference for the antique spirit over that of the Middle 
Ages; but we do not understand the blindness wh||h identifies 
the Middle Ages with Christianity. 

There is something solemn and prophetic in the close of this 
pamphlet. Christian writers, he says, have disfigured the 
death scene of Julian. They have represented him as furious, 
blaspheming, despairing, and in his despair exclaiming— 2Viou 
hast conquered, O Galilean I — vsvucriKas, Ta\CKaU\ This 
phrase, though false as history, has a truth in it. It contains a 
prophecy — to us a consoling prophecy — and it is this : Every 
Julian, i. e. every great knd powerful man, who would attempt 
to resuscitate a state of society which has died, will infallibly be 
vanquished by the Galilean — for the Galilean is nothing less 
than the genius of the future I 

We here conclude our humble task. All our readers are 
familiar at least with the name of Strauss. The parallel in 
question is a favourite idea, we are told, at present in Germany, 
where a miso-Berlinism has long prevailed. This jealousy has 
extended to the king: and the most popular caricature of the 
present troubled period represents Frederick William IV. 
strmning his limbs in the Garden of Sans Souci, in order to 
tread in some imaginary footsteps of Frederick the Great. A 
parallel which personifies a tendency to reaction, by the cha- 
racter and history of Julian, may be worked out, we conceive, 
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by a .German echolar* without any aense of injustice to the 
Jting^ Strauss is evidently all in earnest ; though a pamphlet 
of tbov kind in England would be probably taken for only a 
learned pastime, such as might have amused the erudite leisure 
of Arbuthnot, or exercised the lively pedantry of Dr. Pair* 


Abt» Y^^^Besults of Astronomical Observations made during 
ifjie ysnrir 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837i and 1838, at the Cape of 
OeM Hope^ being the Completion of the Survey of the wh(de 
Sutface of the Heavens^ commenced in 1825, By Sir JoHN 
W. Hebschel, Bart., K. H., &c. &c. 

^HE work whose title we have placed at the head of this ar- 
tide forms the record of the completion of the greatest 
astronomical enterprise that was ever undertaken by the mem- 
bers* of one family. It was begun about seventy years ago, 
by Sir William Herschel, the father, assisted by his sister 
Caroline* and his brother Alexander and continued by him. 


• tThis venerable lady died at Hanover at the beginning of the 
present yeat^in the ninety-eighth year of her age. She had acted as 
the recognifm assistant of her brother for nearly half a century, and 
received a small salary in that capacity from George the Third. She 
wrote down all his observations, which he dictated from his stage, 
whilst engaged in sweeping the heavens with his twenty-feet or other 
tdescopes ; she attended him in all his night watches, which were gene- 
rally continued up to the approach of daylight : she noted the clocks, 
reduced and arranged his journals, prepared the zone catalogues for 
his sweeps, and executed the whole of the laborious numerical cal- 
culations which were required for the reduction of his observations. 
’Wben occasionally relieved from these duties, by the interruption of 
the observations, she was accustomed to sweep the heavens with a 
five-feet refiector, which her bi*other had constructed for her special 
use, in search of comets and other objects, and her labours were 
rewarded by the discovery of eight comets (five of which are recorded 
in the Philosophical Transactions), besides several remarkable nebulss^ 
and clusters of stars. After her brother s death, in 1822, she retired 
to her native city, where she continued to enjoy, in a green old age, 
the respect and regard of her friends and relatives, the just honours 
paid her by the king and royal family, the homage rendered to her 
name and services by men of science and astronomers who, from time 
to time, visited her in her retirement, and, above all, the satisfaction 
of witnessing, in the person of her nephew, the assiduous prosecution 
of those researches which were so intimately associated in hex: mind 
with all her tenderest recollections. 

f He was a practical mechanic of no ordinary skill and ingenuity, 
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mth little or no intermption, almost down to the close of a 
very long life ; for we find that one of the most considerable of 
his Memoirs was published in the * Philosophical l^ituisaetionS ’ 
for 1818| when iii the eightieth year of his age. Iii l8(25 it was 
resumed by his son, chiefly, as we believe, from a prolbuiid sen- 
timent of respect. for his father’s memory, who devoted eight 
years to a review of his observations, and to a systematic sur- 
vey of those portions of the heavens which are visible in. our 
latitudes : the further examination of the southern heavens, and 
the reduction and discussion of the vast series of observations 
which is contained in the work before us, have continued to 
occupy his almost undivided attention up to the present time. 

The second survey of the northern hemisphere was completed 
in 1833, and its results are contained in an elaborate oatologee 
of 2306 nebulm and clusters of stars, which is given in the 
^Philosophical Transactions’ for tliat year, and also in six 
catalogues of double stars, which are to be found in different 
volumes of the * Memoirs of the Astronomical Society.’ Of thd 
first class of objects only 525 were new, and those generally 
inconsiderable in size or of the last degree of faintness : for we 
find amongst them only one very conspicuous nebula, and a very 
small number of those of the brighter kind, which had not 
previously appeared in the catalogues of his fathe:^ No more 
str^ing proof could be afforded of the searching and compre- 
hensive character of the scrutiny of the heavens which bad 
been made by that incomparable observer. In the observation 
of double stars, indeed, we find many astronomers of great merit, 
who liave followed in thfe footsteps of the Herschels, though 
M. Struve, the distinguished director of the Imperial Obser- 
vatory of Pulkowa, is probably the only one of their number 
whom we should venture to elevate to the dignity of a rival ; 
but in the observation of nebulas they have had neither compe- 
titors nor followers : it is a de^mriment of astronomy which has 
hitherto been entirely their own. 

Our knowledge, however, of stellar astrpnomy, and of the con- 
struction of the iheavensy (to use a phrase which Sir W. Her^ 
schel introduced,) was necessarily incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
as long as the southern hemisphere was not as carefully sur- 
veyed as the northern. Many objects of great interest, which 
are visible to observers in both hemispheres, are seen much 
more advantageously in one of them than in the other. The 
Milky Way, the subject of so many speculations, was required 


and eminently useful to his brother in the framing and mounting of 
his telescopes. 
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to «xMaiaed throt^out m«c^ of its soniheAi vpljidi 

i8HBMIier;d:toget}ier inviidblej or ijDsperfec% seen in oiir i&tltndes, 
pw^Oidaily those portioiis of it m the neighboo^ood . Ae 
etpsh^fions Centauros and of the Souihem CrosSj wltcre the 
©ml: Sack, a. pearnsbaped oval, as well as other spaces, alpiost 
dbstitnte of stars and presenting a strikii^ contrsst of darkness 
to the crowded a^d Innlliant regions around them, had long 
attracted the attention of southern voyagms and observers. 
33ie Magellanic Clouds offw to the nak^ eye appearances, 
occupying h considerable space in the heavens, similar to some 
parts .of the Milky Way, but in no way connected with it, 
which have no parcel in our hemisphere. It was an inquiry of 
Igceat interest, also, to ascertain whether the distribution of 
stars, aS ascertained by the process of gauging or otherwise, 
followed gener^y the same law to the south of the Galactic 
<wcle as it did on the north. To trace, in fact, all the points, 
whether of pandlelism or of discrepancy, which present them- 
selVes in the character and arrangement of the nebulss and stars 
of the two faemiqheres. 

As &r idso as this department of astronomical science was 
concerned, the southern hemisphere was almost entirely a vir^ 
"field of o^ervation. Lacaille, the well-known author of the 

* Goelum 'Ipielliferum Australe,’ had laboured in it long before 
"tdescepes had attained the power of penetrating deeply into space. 
Observatories, indeed, of the first order had been established at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Paramatta, and the Esist Indies, and 
-some of them had been directed djy astronomers of great emi- 
nence and industry ; but their instruments were adapted gene- 
rally to meridional observations only, and not fitted fop such as 
this class of researches required; and though M. Dunlop had 
iq)plied a reflecting telescope of nine feet focal length and of 
nine inches aperture, to observe the more remarkable of the 
soudiem nebulas and clusters of stars, and had published in the 

* Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1826 a catalogue embracing as 
many as 629 of those objects, *yet the representations which he 
has ^ven of some of the more conspicuous of them have been 
fcHind to be, for the most part, either incorrect or inadequate; 
whilst the descriptions of others were so imperfect, dr their 
positions so erroneous, that Sir J. Herschel, after the most 
careful research and examination, was unable to identify more 
i^n one third of their number. 

It was with a view of partially filling up this great blank in 
our knowledge, not so much of the mere superficial phaenomena 
of the Southern Hemisphere, such as a well-arranged catalogue of 
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stiirs, that dP BriBbtuie^ ‘wttuH part&Il^'tof^l^y iui. <tf tbbMei 
puSofijiuider^r^c^B of iho ode^M Bpacos whi(^1l^e 
telescopies 4i^e ‘eati reVetd td us, ilut Sir J.' Hej^kib^ t^liMsd 
to traiisfer attrofloiuifiBl ee^blishment to tbe Caj^ of Gkvod 
Hope^ He sailed on ^s missios on the I3th NoTeidbOi^, 1883, 
in a mvate ship, (having declined, as we believe, a ^assOge, 
offered to him by the ^Admiralty, in a ship of war,) and irea^ed 
Us destination early in the monSi of January following. jAiiteir 
some delay, he selected, as the site of his observatory, a very 
convenient residence, named Feldhausen, about six miles' dtatiuat 
from Cape Town ; well sheltered from dust, a peculiar nhuauoe 
of the soil and climate of that neighbourhood, and protected, as . 
far as an exuberant growth of oak and fir timber could afford 
it,, from the wind alsa It was sufficiently distant from the 
great Table Mountain, which rises to an elevation of more 
than 4000 feet, to be out of the reach of the clouds which 
form copiously over and around its summit ; and being situated 
on the south-east side of it, from which the prevalent winds 
blow with great violence during the finer and clearer montlis, 
they were found' to leave the mass of air to the windward of 
the mountain in comparative tranquillity, whilst they rush like 
a vast cataract down its mural precipices bn the leq^rd, filling 
Cape Town and its neighbourhood with dust and "iproar. A 
similar phtenomenon is presented by a lofty cathedrm, when it 
breaks the course of a violent wind : the air on the side imme* 
diately exposed to it is left in a state of comparative repose, 
whilst it rushes like a torrent over the ridge of the roof, and 
expends all its fury upon that side which is apparently least 
exposed- to it. 

The erection of the dome, and other structures necessary 
for the reception . and use of his instruments and apparatus, 
was urged on with ^ practicable expedition as soon as ho 
was in possession of the property which he fiad selected fiwr 
Ids residence. The sweeps of the heavens, with the twenty- 
feet reflector, were begun within two months of his arrival 
at the Cape, and on the 2d of May the seven-feet equatoritd 
was completely mounted, and made its coup d^essai in the ^ 
micrometrical measurement of the magnificent double star 
a Centauri, which is only second in brilliance to Sirius and 


* Compiled by M. Rumker, from observations made by him at Sir 
Thomas Brisbane's observatory at Paramatta. This establishment has 
since been transferred to the public by its liberal and noble-minded 
founder, and an observer, with a competent salary, appointed to super- 
intend it : but the observations, if made, have never been published. 
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Canopus* From this period the observations were cbntmtied 
r^olaxly, whenever the condition of the weather or of the 
atmosphere (for clouds were not the only obstacles) would per- 
imt, until the beginning of 1838, when the .great and arduous 
work which he b^ undertaken was finally brought to a close. 

In the course of this undertaking he had devoted nearly 400 
nights to sweeping, by successive zones of 3^ in breadth, the 
entire surface of the southern hemisphere : he had observed 
the positions, and described the characters and appearances 
of 1708 nebulse and clusters of stars, and determined the dis-- 
tances and angles of position of 2102 double stars, not observed, 
or observable in our latitudes, as well as of many others 
which are included in his own northern catalogues or in those 
of other observers. He had also made, by means of the equa- 
torial and its micrometrical apparatus, 1112 measurements of 
the distances and positions of the more considerable double stars 
which he had observed in his own sweeps, or which were found 
in the catalogues of other observers.* He has given representa- 
tions of more than sixty of the more remarkable nebulse and 
clusters of stars which he observed, including most delicate and 
elaborate drawings of the course of the Milky Way from the 
constellation Antinous to that of Monoceros; of the great 
nebula in tlie sword-handle of Orion, the object of so many and 
such conflicting representations, as well as of that which sur- 
rounds the variable star tj Argus f, in the neighbourhood of 
the Coal Sack of the Milky Way, accompanied by accurate 
catalogues of all the stars which are included within their 
range as low as those of the seventeenth magnitude. The two 
Magellanic Clouds being much too extensive to admit of an 


* Very few double stars had been previously observed in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Mr. Dunlop gave a catalogue of 263 in tlie 
third volume otethe ‘Memoirs of the Astronomical Society:* M. 
Bumker noticed a few others. 

f The changes of brightness of this star, both in remote and recent 
times, are very remarkable. Halley, at St. Helena, in 1677, makes 
it of the fourth magnitude, and Lacaille, in 1751, of the second: 
the traveiller Burchell states that he observed it of the fourth mag-*- 
nitude in 1811 and 1815, and of the first in 1828. It appeared to 
Sir J. Herschel, on his arrival at the Cape in 1834, to be between 
the firsthand second magnitude, but it became a large star of the 
first, and hardly inferior to « Centauri, in January, 1838. In March, 
184i^ Mr. Maelear records it as considerably less than a star of the 
first magnitude, but in the April of the following year it had in- 
creased so considerably as to be only inferior in brightness to' Sirius 
himself. 
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equally accup*te representation of the appearances: which tliey^ 
present in a. teleBcopo 5 he was obliged; to confine himself to 
charts and catalogues of 919 stars, nebulw, globular, and other 
clusters whi«H are found within the limits of the gre^iter) and 
of 244. witUn those of the lesser, of these singular regions of 
the heavens. To these great and laborious researches, inquiring 
nearly four years of assiduous observation, and a much longer 
period for their reduction and discussion, must be added very 
extensive investigations in astrometry or the accurate nuiuerioal 
determination of the magnitudes of the stars, observations 
on Halley’s comet, on* the satellites of Saturn and on the spots 
of the sun, with occasional notices and discussions of many 
other questions of great importance and interest in astronomy* 
It may be safely said, that no single publication, during the last 
century, has made so many and such considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the constitution of the heavens. 

The only assistant engaged by Sir J. Herschel was a prac- 
tical mechanic, named John Stone, whose services were necessary 
in working the sweeping and other mechanical movements, and 
in executing the necessary repairs. He was a good workman, 
both in wood and iron, and had acquired great experience in 
the employment for which he was engaged during several years 
of similar service in his northern surveys. His maiter bears 
grateful testimony to his undeviating steadiness and regularity* 
With this single exception, all the labour of making the obser- 
vations, as well as that of reducing, arranging, and preparing 
them for the press, was executed by himself. 

The instruments which he carried out with him were 
the same as those which he had employed in his northern 
surveys. A seven-feet equatorial, which had formerly be- 
longed to Sir James South, for the purpose of making micro- 
metrical measures of double stars ; a reflecting telescope, with 
three mirrors, of twenty feet focal length and isighteen iuclies 
and a quarter clear aperture, one of which had been made by his 
father, and used by him in his surveys orthe heavens ; one made 
by himself, under the immediate inspection and directions of his 
father; and a third which he had himself ground and figured 
subsequently, but which was cast at the same time, and from the 
same metal with that last mentioned. They were all of them 
equal, or nearly so, in focal length and optical power, when 
freshly polished and in good working condition, so far at least 
as a' judgment could be formed of their performance. The 
polishing apparatus, with whose use he had made himself per- 
fectly familiar, accompanied him, and was applied whenever 
the least tarnish or dimness of any part of the surface of the 
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te&xvx>’.ma» either detected or sBspeoted. Tliifl opeiation was 
BMicli inore fiseqaentljr needed at: Feldhausen than in England* 
and it was a fortunate oircumatance; adeoting mtemlly, in 
foot, tlie whole issue of his enterprise^ that he was «m the pos«* 
session of such a prompt means of securing the maintenance of 
the same standard of optical power in the performance of his 
telescopes. 

The optical power of a telescope may be variously estimated: 
it may be considered as expressing the measure of the quantity 
of light which it is capable of transmitting to the eye, compared 
with that which it receives without its aid; or as the measure 
of the power which it gives us of penetrating into space, com- 
pared' with that to which we can penetrate by unassisted vision ; 
or, thirdly, as the measure , of the apparent size or magnitude 
which it gives to objects viewed by it, compared with that under 
which they appear to the naked eye. The two first of these 
powers are necessarily dependent upon each other; whilst the 
third, though frequently confounded in popular apprehension 
and knguage with both of them, has no necessary connection 
with either. If all the light which entered the aperture of a 
telescope was transmitted through the eye-glass in a pencil 
which is less than the aperture^ of the pupil of the eye (a con- 
dition which is generally secured), its optical power, in con- 
formity with the first of our estimates, would be measured by 
the ratio of the dear area of the aperture of the telescope to 
that of the pupil, whilst its space penetrating power would be 
measured by the ratio of the diameters of those apertures, or, 
in other words, by the square root of the former. For if we con- 
oeive the light which issues from a star or luminous object to 
be uniformly spread over the surface of a perpetual succession 
of spheres, whose centres are the common source of emanation, 
the same aperture of the ' same telescope placed at different dis- 
tances from it,«will admit quantities of light which are pro- 
portional to its intensities on the surfaces of the corresponding 
spheres of dispersion, ^and therefore inversely proportional to 
areas of those surfaces over which the same quantity of light 
is distributed, or, in other words, to the squares of their radii. 
It would consequently follow, that the space penetrating power 
of the telescope would be measured by the simple ratio of the 
radii of the spheres of dispersion, or by the distances at which 
the some quantity of light would be transmitted to the retina 
by the telescope in one case, and by the unassisted pupil of the 
eye in the other. Thus if the extreme distance at which a 
star the first magnitude would first become visible to the 
naked eye was denoted by 1, the power which we are seeking 
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to depress would be represented by tbe multiple* <rf that distance 
at which the same star would first become visible when seen 
through the telescope: consequently, if the aperture of the 
pupil of the eye was assumed* to be two-tenths of an inch, a 
telescope of four inches aperture, if no light was lost in tte 
passage through it, would increase the range of natur^^ viskm 
twenty times, and its optical power would be represented by 
400. 

But it is w^ell known that some light is lost by its transmission 
through a lens, and much more by its reflection from a metallic 
surface, however exquisite may be the polish which is given to 
it ; whilst its diminution in one case is probably not more than 
five per cent., in the other, according to some careful experiments 
made by Sir William Hcrschel, it is not less than twenty^three 
per cent. It would appear, therefore, that M^hilst out of 100 
rays entering the aperture of a refracting telescope with three 
lenses, 86 are transmitted to the eye, their number would be 
reduced to 41 in a reflecting telescope of the Newtonian con- 
struction with two mirrors and a double eye-glass. It was this 
enormous loss of light in reflecting telescopes of the ordinary 
kind, where two reflectors are employed, which induced' Sir 
William Herschel to modify the construction of his larger tele- 
scopes by suppressing the second mirror. This was effected by 
hitching the great mirror slightly in its bed, so as to cause the 
optical axis of the telescope to make such an angle with that 
of the tube, so as to form its image near the side of the tube or 
even beyond it, and thus to admit of its being viewed, in the 
case of very faint objects, either by the naked eye or by an 
eye-glass, without any serious obstruction of light by the intru- 
sion of the head of the observer. By the adoption of this con- 
struction, nearly 64 instead of 41 rays of light, out of every 
100 which entered the aperture of a telescope, were transmitted 
to the eye, and its optical and space penetrating powers were 
considerably increased. In the case ^f the 20-feet reflector 
with 18^* inches aperture, the latter p^er was augmented by 
thifj expedient from 61 to 75, so as very nearly to equal fc^ur 
times the linear aperture (in inches) of the telescope. 

The extreme stars, which are visible to ordinary eyes without 
the aid of a telescope, are those referred to the sixth magnitude, 
though some persons, endowed with very acute vision, may 
penetrate into space, under favourable circumstances, as far as 
those of the seventh. If we should assume as an hypothesis 
(which is, however, almost demonstrably untrue) that all stars 
are equal in magnitude and brightness when placed at the same 
distance from the observer, it would appear to follow from the 
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researches of Sir William Herschel* and more recently from 
tbdie of Steinbeil of Hunich, that a ^tar of the sixth zn^itude, 
such its S Ipremino^um/ is eight tifnes as dist^t as a iiiediuih star 
of the ' first ma^ttide^ fiuch ai^ dstpellav and twelve ||mes as 
distant as Sitius; the more fCcezit and elaborate researches of 
Sir J. Herschel, contained in the woluine before us, would make 
this distance^ihuch greater. If we adopt the distance of Sirius 
as a hnit, and supersede, in conformity with this hypothesis, 
the orders of magnitude by those of distance, it would appear 
that this star, the most brilliant in the heavens, removed to 
twelve times its distance from, us, would still be visible to the 
naked eye as a star of the si^th magnitude. If the same star 
was removed to a distance seventy-five times as great, or, in 
other words, to the 75 x 12, or 900th order of distances, it 
would still continue visible in the twenty-feet reflector which 
the Herschels employed in their surveys : but the great tele- 
scope of Lord Sosse, of ‘fifty-four focal length, and six feet 
aperture, possessing a space penetrating power of 288, would 
extend this limit of visibility to the 3436th order of dis- 
tances.! If we should suppose the unit of this scale, or the 
distance of Sirius to be 200,000 times the radius of the earth’s 
orbit (and it is probably more than four times as great), and 
light to take eight minutes to pass from the sun to the earth, 
a telescope of these prodigious optical and space penetrating 
powers would render it visible, if removed to a distance which . 
light would not traverse in less than 10,500 years ; and yet how 
small, in all probability, is this distance compared with those of 
some of the remoter nebulae, which present themselves, in the 
field of view of such a telescope, as an almost inappreciable 
haze of light, though possibly constituting the accumulated 
light of a system of stars not inferior in number and brightness 
to those tirhich compose our Milky Way, of which the immense 
spaces comprehended within the range of vision of the naked 
eye, forms an almost inj^itesimal portion ? 

If, however, the hypOThesis of the absorption of light in the 
celestial spaces which Olbers proposed, and which Struve has 
so ably advocated}, be admitted as correct, then the principle 


* Phil. Trans, for 1817, p. 31., on the local arrangement of the 
celestial bodies in space. 

! We believe Lord Posse adopts the Newtonian construction, 
which would reduce its space penetrating power to about 230. 

} Etudes de rAstronomie Stellaire, p. 83. ; some recent observa- 
tions with Lord Rosse’s telescope, noticed in the Journals, seem ir- 
reconcileablc with this hypothesis. 
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pdWera cif 

them yisry c^nfiia^bly lifu^ ferjr 

hfige powers.^.|^ »fe,(|iiHe*]^;i^ ^muK 

tliii,t flie ehbject is not free fr^ aifflDuiiie||0f*9 
nituiji!/ yet we are by no means^'jllai^^.WUh thi^ 
of the preifuseB upon which the ve^ eminent astronomy OboTO 
mentioned has founded his conclusions; in addition to. tbii, 
obje^bns which have been stated in a former Number of this 
JOunud*! it is very difficult to conceive the absorption of light 
without admitting the existence in the celestial spaces of matter 
in tome form or other, however diffused and ethereal, which is 
not ei^ily reconcileable with our ordinaiy conceptions of tlie 
stability and permanence of the great system of the universe. 

^e ratio, however, of the quantities of light transmitted to 
the retina by a telescope and by unassisted vision, will not fur- 
nish, under all circumstances, a correct and invariable measure 
of its optical power. It is influenced by the magnifying power, 
in a manner which it is not easy to estimate or expliun: for it 
is well known that some stars become visible with higher mag- 
nifying powers, which are not so with lower. The capacity, alto, 
of the unassisted eye to admit light varies very coitriaerably 
from the enlargement or contraction of the pupil, being grtotfy 
affected by different conditions of bodily health, and etill more 
by the removal of the stimulus which strong light produces. 
It we enter a very obscure chamb^, objects' whi(m are at flrst 
absolutely invisible, will cease to te so after a short intervfd of 
repose ; nor is this effect due to the mere enhugemeiit of the 
pupil of the eye, and to the consequent increase of the quantity 
of light which is thus transmitted to the retina, but is referrible 
likewise, in no slight degree, to its increased sensibility to the 
perception of the impression of light, which is produced by the 
diminution of its quantity and by a state of repose. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschelf found his power of obtorving very ftunt and 
delicate nebiilte and other objects very greatly increased, during 
his sweeps of the heavens, by shielding his eye, by means a 
black ||obd, from the admission of extraneous light, and by 
avoiding the observation of any of the larger stars : even ff a 
star of the third magnitude approached the field of view,' he 
found it necessary to withdraw his eye before its entrance, in 
order that the delicacy and acuteness of vision, whirii a long 
continuance of comparative darkness and tranquillity had pro- 
duced, might not be impaired. It was for this reason that he 


* No. 173. p. 183. ^ t I’hil. Trans, for 1800, p. 52. 
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i«ilac% lii8%J|)^<iirif He bM staled, llntitm one 

oee«SioB^>'>t lo# e e fc s pi Btf wt^"^ comiaeimldB time witii bis 
fiHftjMbel dtfiKtov the Sp^A^Kwaoe of Sirius umouuced itself, 
at a* gv^ •iffistanoe, like the dawn of month^ ssfd rose hy 
degrees, iaetearing in brightness, until this brilhant star at last 
entered ‘the ifield uf view of the telescope, with all the sfden- 
dflStt of the 'rising sun, and compelled him to withdraw his 
eye from a speotade which it was not, under such circum* 
atances, in a condition to regard. He found that it genorslly 
re^ie^ more than twenty minutes from the oommengement 
of his observations, before the eye had acquired the repose ne> 
CAssary to observe very delicate objects in the telescope, and 
tbst the trannt of a star of the second or tlurd magnitude 


wottbi disorder the eye again, so as nearly to require the same 
time for the re-estsblishment of its tranquillity. Hfibcts like 
these, considerable as they are, are not dependent upod the 
enlairgement of the pupil of the ^e, which the absence of bright 
light dways produces, but to the increased sensibility of the 

X ; for the diameter of the optic pencil, in the twenty>feet 
bor, was, at the time of sweeping, not generally more than 
of an inch, whidi is considerabiy less than the ordinary 
aperture of the pupil of the eye, and which was capaUe of 
aoknitting, therefore, under„ the circumstances evhich we have 
described, the whole of thought that was transmitted through 
the tdlescope^ 


''Sir Wdliam Hersdiel, in his systematic sweeps of the heavens, 
entployed exclusively tiie twenty-feet reflector, and his son has 
atHberra to the same instrument, or to one of equivalent opticd 
add li^aee penetrating power, both in his northern and southern 
surveys; and a very little consideration would be sufficient to 
show that the employment of telescopes of different powers 
would d^ive such surveys of much of their interest and utility. 
If th^ md not penetrate into the same depth of space, they 
would neither comprehend the same objects, nor preseft them 
under the same features: single stars might become double; 
neltuhe^ which were irresolvable or mere hazes of difihsed lig^t, 
in Ode telescope, might be resolved into a congeries of stars in 
another, whilst others would be found to change their form and 
oilfiine eo entirdy, as to make their recognition or identification 
d^Ehmlt or impossible. Hie representations which have beea 
given of the same nebulae by Messier and the Herschels, and 
whidb may be relied ]^pon as faithfu) pictures of the appear- 
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wlaoik tbe7'i«(i%.«pr«BM «»## 

IcM ^lfetM»t-ftw» vilk' 

to aamitoe in. 4be gfgtutio fiiwp vf 

Hencbelthw moarkah in 4he^^lM«» qfk ^ 4ll«i#i])9 
diKsrqpaiUHe* between ^ia own]fmMt iMebnate iwliqHfHlaiiM 
of the gieaA’iiebide in the sworn linmile of.fmon»iien,ati4lMt 
Cvfe At an ekyalaon of 60°, under the moat finroniiAle oireiim* 
stancest and font otheze which have been giTcn ua, (met faf 
Lament) Ihe very mninent astronomer of M nni<Ji ) two by* Bcoh 
doni and one by De Yioo, o^Bome, notwithstanding the applio 
cation, in ^e latter cases, of all the resources m the mpat 
refined art to their perfect delineation. The inferior lu^t <i£ 
1/^. Drop's Newtonian reflector (about ‘fth of tiiat of Sh J» 
Hersidms), might have had as much influence, as other defects, 
whether in its construction or use, on the very imperfect and 
inaceurate rejHreeentations which he has {pven of so manyiof the 
eouthem nebule. By using, however, the sam^ or an eqniva* 
lent telescope, in all the gauges and surveys of the heavens, 
made by his father and himself, not <ndy do thmr results at 
different periods become comparable with each other, but the 
periodic and other changes which they have undergone^ have in 
some oases been made more completely manifest, and- become 
the foundation of the most important condusiona 
The climate of the Cape of Good Hope is not so well suited 
for observation as the very general prevalence of bright and 
cloudless skies would lead us to oo^ude : it is the cold season 
from May to October, and more esPdally in June and July, 
that is best suited for this purpose. The definition of the in- 
stiiunents daring these months is habitually good, imperfect 
vision being rather the exception than the rulik The best nights 
are those whiohsuoceed, after an interval of one or two dayf^ the 
heavy rains which fall at this season, when the tranqiuUity of 
the images and sharpness of vision is so perfect, that the ap- 
plication of magnifying power is only limits by the aberrations 
of the specula. Under these drcumstanoes, a power of 1200 was 
not unfrequently used, and, with the application of the triangular 
aperture,, the disks of stars were shown with extraordinary dear- 
ness Mid prei^ion, and so much reduced in size, that the elos^ 
double stars were easily separated. In the hot season, from Oo A- 
ber to March, the nights were generally superb; but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Table Mountain, a belt of cloud surrounded its 
summit during the south-east winds, which prevail so generally 
daring that season, extending to the distance of several i^ei^ and 
intercepting the view of the dry. The extreme drynesa and heat, 
also, of the sandy plains to toe north, sometimes exceeding 140** 
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diMtttfcs 1^ futv Bnd^idttOftt^ in a 

#ie^i^aCrtiit{>to knn^<K| of^^beatara; bot^sdlb in 

iicrtNidit' %f«ij3fmrabl0 dnfiaitiofa will-’inrai^ 

nr ^p0l(nd^ eonditi^B ineideBt to oli* 

iniifti incltnii^ i^ veiy itois^ idiaBnomenon, called bj Sir 
Hersch^ ^ the nebnloUB haze,* which is freqnentljr notked 
in' ^ 'obierrotiohs, there still remains a much greater number 
of iiightB which are applicable to the busmess of observation 
fhah are-to*^ found in our lati^des. Sir 'Wniiam Hersdiei, 
'whbse, etpeiiience of our climate surpassed that of anv other 
aStj^Ubmer, has asserted that, even if we watch so diligen^’ 
that ho favourable opportunity shall escape us, an clHervei^s 
i^ear is very productive if it affords him 100 hours m Obser- 
'^tion, a conclusion (winch will appear less startling, if we 
Oonsidtf that the night must be clrer, the moon absent,' no 
’t#illght, no haziness, no violent wind, no sudden variation of 
temperature, allowing also for various unforeseen delays /and 
'dumges in the apparatus. He calculates that it would: re^mre 
ibearfy 1475 hours, or 14f years, to sweep the heavens visible in 
dur latitude with 1^ twenty-feet reflector, with a power of ld7, 
ian estimate which is Clearly excesave, as' it was sub8e(|oentiy 
'efibcted by Sir 3. Herschel in little more than eight years. 
StrttVe allows 120 dear ‘nights at Pulkowa, of which 80 are fit 
fo^ observation; allowing 25 observations for one night, it would 
tequire a year for 2000 olwervationB : the greatest numW which 
he' ever Observed in one ^ar was 2119. At Fddfaausen, Kr 
!J.‘ Herschel, in the year 1836, was enabled to sweep during die 
whole or parts of 131 nights, and during 100 in die following 
';^r^ berides many mghts which were probably lost for tMs pm- 
1:^ behig devoted to other important sdentific inquiries. 

' lliei^ and other facts would indicate a condition of climate at 
;tbe,f!!^ of G-oOd Hope Umeh more favourable for observadon 
thah dmt Which prevails in our latitudes^ 

' number of nebul» and clusters of stars observed by Sir 
Ji Jlereefael in Ins southern survey was 1708. Of these, 89 had 
‘ beeh observed by lumself, and 1'35 by his father, in thdr northern 
lij^^s, blit were se^ at the Cape at much greater devations 
'‘md under much mOre favourable circumstances : 9 others appear 
hr the bstalogue of Mesder, and 206 hate been identified, with 
‘ihdie oT less cmtalnty, with objects observed by Mr. Dinslop : 
the remaining 423 (which are recorded in his catalogue) alto^ 
'‘gdlUSr'esciaped his oi^rVation, though sought for with no small 
sacrifice of time and labour. T]|p accurate determimition' of 
the B. A. and N. P.jp. of a nebula or cluster of stars, where a 
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conspicuous star or other feature near the centre of its figure 
does not ^fine the {Mint of obtervation, is neoewu^y most VC 
less vague and indefinite^ but cwreful comumisop of the 
pontions esttgned to those wMch Vere ^common to n^rtheni 
aid southern surreys, M well as of tho8e*vhich wete OdOVOioa 
to different 'sfweeps in ’the same, lad determiped indepeudentljr 
therefore for a seocmd or third time, vsonld appear te lead to the 
coDchision that no error was incurred exceeding 45" iu Pol|pr 
distance, w 30'' in r^ht ascension, and that it was generally 
of a much smaller amount. There would be no difficulty, there* 
fore, in identifying such as should be again sought for, at least 
with a telescope of equivalent power, except in tbb case o^ very 
faint objects, whoso discovery was necessarily more or less de* 
pend^ upon very favourable conditions of the atmosphere. 

The most interesting of the objects of observation in the 
southern hemisphere were the two Nubeculte or Idagellanio 
clouda The first is situated about 16° from the Soum Pple, 
with a B. A. of about 12°, occupying an ill-defined but some* 
what roundish drcular space of nearly 3° in diameter. It is pre- 
ceded within a few minutes of B. A. by the great gl(d}ular cluster 
47 Toucani, the most magnificent in the southern sky, though 
still completely insulated from it ; but with this almost solitary 
exertion, it is placed in a region of the heavens which is 
miserably destitute of stars and nebulas. The sweeps on tl^o 
sides of it are described as an astronomical desert, and the oc- 
currence of this luminous region in the midst of large spaces of 
dork and starless skies increases, bj^thc contrast it presents, tho 
effect which it is calculated to produce upon the spectator. 
The larger Nubecula is situated at nearly the same distance 
from the Pole, and between 100° and 120° of B. A. : its form is 
equally difficult to describe or to represent, presenting a thin axis 
of light, but very irregular and ill defined, variable in its intensity, 
and not strongly distinguished from the general mass, which 
opens at its extremities into somewhat oval sweeps, recalling in 
some faint degree the appearance of the well-known *dumb-bw’* 
nebula, whi<£ forms No. 27 in Messier’s catalogue. It oooupies 
an aren of about 42 square degrees, or about four times as huige 
as that of the smaller Nubecula : and contains witlun its figure 
the extraordinary number of 278 nebulae and clusters of stars, 
without reckoning 50 or 60 outliers, which may be coiiBidei!e<f as 
appendages to its system, being at the rate of about 6|^ to a 
square degree, a plenitude of such objects wUch surpasses that of 


* Represented in fig. 26. plate x. p. 494. of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1833. 




'itii survey tftie Sott^mn' Me tieei u. Juljr, 

the heatens, fitr exMediag timt of 
die of the great neholottB ejreteiti'of Vitgo^ 

' 1)0 or & Coma 'Bm^toe8» which 

.b W dcbtet'l^fB foand in the notlliem heuMefAme* 

* <^dent ftom lids,’ says Sir J. Hendid^ ' abi3( InMn^die inteiv 

* kuxtafe'o^ Btors end mreeolred nebuloeitiee, which taight pro- 

* bably be resolved witP ft higher optical power, that the Nii- 

* beoiw axe to be regarded as systems sut generit, and whidi 

* have no analogies in other pule of the heaveoa’ 

l3ie rqtitms of the heavens near the gi^ter Nubecula, tbrngh 
dark^yod featureless, are not so barren, either of stars or nebnhs, 
ftS those sunmmding the smaller. The general aspect, indeed, 
of the southern sky is much less striking than the northem, the 
oonstcllationB being for the most part lees brilUant in th^ com- 
popeni Stans, and lees picturesque in their grouping. There is no 
south polar star eonepicuons to the naked eye to aid the astronomer 
in the a^nstment of his instruments or the traveller in his miera* 
tions, and its whole neighbourhood as far as 15° every where 
around it, is almost equaUy destitute of stars and of nebulae, and 
ttore pa^cularly of the latter ; and though poets have been 
^bposed to pav their devotions 'to the southern cross, and Orion 
may dis^y ms glories at greater elevations and in purer skieS, 
yet tile first impression that this henusphmre produces np(m the 
miftds both of ttavellers and astronomers, is one of disappoint- 
ment at its inferior brilliance and interest. Ihe nebulous 
^sterns, however, of the southern heavens, when fully exandned, 
will be found to be, though less considerable in number and 
extent, quite as interestii^ in their forms and dumcters as 
those of the northem: they are also distributed more uni- 
formfl^ over the surface of the heavens, presenting pattiies 
of ncbulssi generally surrounded by vacant spaces m greater 
qt less extent, and very rarely connected in a continuous 
band.' The lesser of the two Magellanic douda, as we have 
already semi, is completely insulated ; but the case is somew^t 
different with the greater, whidt is partially connected with 
ft series of nebulous patdles, extending from the back of the 
Oousieilation Doradcy through portions of Hoifelc^nm, Erida- 
nni^ Eomax, and Cdus, to the equator. Where it mergeft in 
tiie great nebulous re^on of FiscOs, increanng in density ae we 
approadh that constellation. Another ve^ remarkable r^on 
occurs in a drcular space of about 18° in diameter, between 
IjJft 45® and 19** B. A., traversed by tbe Milky Way, occnpied 
W the constellation Corona AnstraliB, the body and head of ' 
migittariuB, the tail of Scorpio, and part of Telescopium and 
Ara, wh^ we find a grand display of no leaa than tUrty re* 
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•dyed ox xeadyaUe globular dusters 
dour and beauty. . 

The cbaxaelpr and appearance of tins 40 

d^^nt ftm ao^ which presents fiae^ 

«r southern henusphere, su^ests to m J. S6|oiiisl »• fn*o~ 
theas that it is a pordon of the great nebulous systeoijNlN^ ts 
nearer to us than the rest. K nebnla|bnl 7 differ Irmn dnslfVB 
fay their eomponent stars not admitting of resoludou by m ea n s 
of telescopes of such (^tical powers as have hitherto bitm 
Iwonght to bear upon them, we may reasonably infer that it is 
distance alone which is the foundation of the distincdpn bs* 
twemi them. We may condude, therefore, d ibat a 

^up of dusters so oonsiderabie as that whidi we are now con* 
siderW does not present itself to ns under the aspect of a group 
of nel^a, such as we find in so many other regions of- the 
heavens, only because it is placed more completdy within the 
range of the space-penetrating powers of our tdescopes. 

The great nebulous system of the northern hemisphere, em- 
Inacing more than one-third of the nebulous contents of the 
heavens, occupies the constellations Leo^ Leo Minor, the ba^, 
tsSl, and legs of Ursa Mtyor, the nose of Camdopardalua, w 
point of the tail of Draco, Canes Yenadci, Coma Berenioea, the 
preceding leg of Bootes, and the head, wings, and shoulder of 
Virgo. It is in this last constellation that it attains its greatest 
condensation at a point which is almost predsdy the Kortb 
Pole of the Galactic drde: it forms a broad irregular patch, 
occupying nearly one-eighth part of the sphere, and subtendiQg 
at the point of space from which Wfa view it, an an^e between 
80° and 90°. Sir J. Herschel names it the nebulous r^on of 
Virgo. The somewhat corresponding system to the south of 
the Galactic cirde, ^though its range is much less extensive, 
and its parts less clwely connected together, has been named 
by him the nebulous region of Pisces, inasmuch as it attains 
its greatest condensation in a point of that constdlation, which 
is from 20° to 25° distant from the south Galactic Pole. 


We thus find two great nebulous systems, which are^ to a great 
extent, separated from each other by the sidereal eystemt wlpich 
forms the Milky Way, and bearing not very disnmilar rations 
to it: and thoug^ there are many nebulae and patches of pebulse 
(betides the distinct and peculiar systfema of the Magellanic 
douds), which are dispersed in various parts of the heavens, 
and notrderrible to them, yet if we except the group of globular 
dusters m Sagittarius and Scorpio, wluch rather belong to the 
sidereal than the nebulous system, and the faint prolongation 
of the nebulous region of Virgo, which presents itsdf in the 



lilP of th Souii^ 3^j, 

o$Hia|:iej^oi>spf ;the Crow and Cantoio', |t will bp foimdi^ot 
there jwfi TWT nebolto in the MUky. Way, ; when noin|» 

. with |ihe::ai^whi!‘?h it ocoupiee, and that th^ nmnhnr ia ahaoet 
infioiiljeninaUy rawU wh<;n compared with the^gronps ;and duatera 
of fitws of wnipH# is oompoBed.: , we te epnclnde^ ^there- 
.fpre» tbal tidereal system, oonraderc^. ;as identified with the 
Miii^ Way:, :is nearly l|dtogether distinct from the nebnlous 
system, hein^ interposed, as. it wen^ . between the two great 
n»nnbers of which it is composed, and only intercepting some 
of their dispersed and outlying members which stretch ^yond 
its plane? And if we should conceive a point of view to be 
taken'^ ;the,J||tol(mgation of the line joining the nodes of the 
Galactic circle, where it separates into two branches, and at a 
instance so great as to cause the mdereal system which it^forms 
to appear in our telescopes, equally nebulous with those 
between which it is interposed, it would probably present 
its^ to. our observation as a thin nebulous him, bifurcating 
near its middle, and interposed between nebulse of somewhat 
irregular form and outlines. It might, in fact, recall to mind 
that most wonderful nebula in the constellaticm Centaurus, 
which Sir J, Herschel has figured*, and of which two slightly 
analogous hums have been observed in the northern herni- 
spfaereu It presents to us two nebulous masses, whose interior 
ed^ axe w w defined, and nearly parallel to each other, as well 
as tow thin nebulous streak which is interposed between them. 

however, instead of seeking in the nebulous system for forms 
iwsembling that which the Milky Way would probably present 
if seen from a point in the prolongation of its plane, we ^ould 
su^KHie the point of observation to be taken in a direction per> 
ptan^nlar to its plane, and sufSciently distant to convert a dis- 
crete sidereal into a nebulous" character, it might possibly (for 
we know nofiung of its extreme limits in its own plane) appear 
as. a nebulous ring, with a . diffused . and irregukr nebulosity 
thronghout itsaxea* whilst a semi-elliptic nebulous stream would 
proceed from the. extremities of a diameter of the primary ring, 
its lessei: axis being nearly half the gteater. Such ie the 
appeanmee, without reference to varieties of shading and central 
Gcmdensation, which is presented by. the rfrnaikable nebula, 
marked . Nc. ^1. in Messier^ Catalcgue, a^jl which Sir ,T. 
‘Herschel has figured ‘ in fhe plates which accompany his 
Hprihern J^irvey.f , : / ^ 

ITheapatbem hemisphere seems to be. quite as .fertile, as the 


* No. S501: in bis Catalogue, 
t Fig. 27. Phil. Trana 1833. 
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northern is the number and variet3r of fonna which the 
n^bulfC present. Some are so capricious and irregular as to 
defy all attempts to describe * or clasrify them, and eirill more to 
conceive the nature of the physical connexion, if psy exists, by 
which their members are held t(^ether; whflst others present 
such regularity of form and arrangement, and enclf striking 
characters in common, as not only fo be easily referred 'to 
classes, but to produce in the mind an almost irresistible im- 
pression that their connexion is determined by physioat laWd, 
however incompetent we may be, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to develope or conceive them. 

One of the most extraordinary forms of nebdbs whloh< occur 
in the southern heavens, has been named by him the * bust or 
‘ silhouette’ nebula, from its singular resemblance to a bust or 
profile : two are described as ' falcated nebulae,’ with a double 
star, or a resolvable nucleus, pitting on that appearance, at their 
heads, with a scythe-like or incurvated tiul gradually expanding 
towards its extremity ; they may probably be referred to the class 
of cometic nebuIsB which will be hereafter noticed. In the tail of 
Scorpio, in the eighteenth hour of R. A., near the MUky Way, 
we find an easily resolvable nebula, in the form of a quadrant of 
a circle, with its circumference, and one at least of its termina- 
ting radii, very distinctly defined, and a star placed precisely 
in its centre. Is this peculiar position of the star fortuitous or 
not ? The nebulae in the Nubecula Major are, as we have already 
remarked, somewhat peculiar and characteristic, presenting 
irregular combinations of three or a greater ndmber of nuclei, 
more or less connected with difiused nebulosities : but in some 
coses the connecting nebulosity has disappeared, and very curious 
groups of round or elliptic nebulse, cometic nebulae or nebulous 
stars, are left behind. Some nebulae are remarkable for their 
length and thinness, mere streaks of nebulous light; sometimes 
they are crooked and irregular, with various centres of con- 
densation; sometimes they are straight where no such ten- 
dency appears ; more frequently, however, they are extremely 
elongated ellipses, increasing in condensation towards thdr 
centres, where the interior and denser portions become more 
and more spherim as they approach it. * If we regard,’ says 
Sir J. Herschel,* * the spherical as only a particular case of the 

* elliptic form, and a stellar- nucleus as the extreme stage of 

* condensation, at least nine-tenths of the whole nebulous contents 

* of the heavens will be found to belong to this class, so that as 

* regards a law and a structure, the induction which refers them 
’ as a class to the operation of similar causes, and assumes the 

* prevalence within them of similar dynamical conditions, is most 
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f , 7o dbs^ iilU^ fi(m,.4pQ^ida(Hi 

|a: 9 ^^ maj be thbie eauaei^ani cipodi^on^^ ,9ip4 ^tq j|:|^^ 
/ to 1 ^ phaBnqmeiwiof tjo ]||]^ ip^idfj^te 

^ ;#-(jiii8 of eoasodbitl exwteaoies with baeobiuw c aji Wqtok^ lihiBir 

*■ geaeral AolGfKtat^, won||d be tq eirr on the side qf^pxqes- 
f;Mte caidieitiaiid imphilqBqph:i^ timidity. The timq .is mearly 
F actived for attemptmg lo iform some conception at leest ^ ,the 
fpouS^ly of|^a^ a s^atoDi Wmg #ther,held in a.state.pf 
*; pmm«)nn|^^qiqiiibnum» <9! of progresong tlmcmgh a series qf 
regplttt .e^ normal (^nges, resultiog either,, in .pmiodieel 
.* rei^Orations of a former state, or in some final; conBupnoetica.* 
rllgitd iq titeir dmracterj frcsn j^e 

etiqpt.s^mgated ellipse to me perfect mrele, can only resuU finan 
the picgeotion .npon the plane of vision of sphecoide eTeiy 
d^ftee of fiatiiess, from the di^ to the S{diere, . an4. of orery 
veiietj^ (^density and elHpticity from the surfacie to t^ cf^tfn. 
f, If a nebuha’ aa 'our authm has observed on anothw ocoamon*, 
.fbanol^iigumm thra aduster of discrete sta^ (as, ire, have every ' 
1 feason to bdieve, at least in the, majority of Gases,).no preeBqre 
,^can be pri^»gat(e4ldurDugh. U andits equilibrinp, or, to sjpeidc 
r mere oorrectiyi tiie permanence of its form, must be nuuntamed 
r iat' a way tot^y different. In a system so constituted, no 
. * fgsassail rotation.of the whole, as a mass, can, be supposed. It 
fnuuf rather be conceived as a qvietcent form, comprising witlun 

* its.}fimits.' an indefinite multitude of iqdividu^ constituents, 
f whhdilifor aught- we can tell, may be moving one among the 

* otiier, each- animated by its own inherent projectile force, uid 
f deflected into an orbit more or less complicated, by the , in* 

*- ^ence .ofi that law of internal gravitation which may result 
f from tiie compounded attractions of all its parts., I have 
^dhewhere-t^hown how, a qvuescent spherical form may subsiBt 
f: aa^ the bounding outline of : an immense nmnber of ^ual stars, 
i iutiforndy.^trmated tbrough its extmit,.e8(h of which attraota 
f : all the otnen with a force inversely as the square of the distance, 
l,and whose , united attiractions compose an extemal: force on 
f each, direetfy pn^rtionate to the distance. &om ^o centre of 
^ tim ^ere. jm such, a tiate of tiun|pi, each dar might deej^ibo 
fanel^Nie in any plane and in any direction ;ifi,tbat,|daneohput 
*rtita«oommoii, centre, without the poanbiUty qf comsion:; hat 
f,Ibe i^phece^ Eegttded as a; whole, would hove no.totatitatdd^nt 
l «!E^ .axuu; ^If the form .be not aiherioal, aid , tbo .^tributiou 
.'^mf theratam hot homogeneous, the dynamic^ relathms become 

TraiW.lS88ip.,Mli- 

t Cabinet Cyclopudia^ art. Astreaoiny, last page. « 
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* tod 6dtti|>lieittdd ti^ be ^stioetiiy 

^ii^celvd ‘ tbst’; (ij^etb^$ m iBauAt%6ttt iubi 

^ al^ fait^tiudN|imd%’iBav 

* Id aiaiBbi^b3‘''(at^^l^ (t^aia 

f itt a qttieicdnt>(rtatej' eleioaebl^ ’aidM^I^ 6f 

> tinoearia^'iiaiiaibr t!ix^‘'l^cliange/' It is iiab((iAi^d* 'aiy estf- 
itiiatd ia ' tte '^ri^eat stsfte of stc^ br 'dbiiticU 

jidadnomy, w impoirtaaBe^b^^ problems, irbiM ^lil^nu#iie 
both' aneiwered aad auggeated! ui the pi^ceding paa^^ * tl^ 
tbdcb apoa spbcnlations the most jSubHme which eatr ooedpjf^’fne 
tait^dfiiaaa; the correlation of those laws whidi deteiiitiite't^e 
maintenance and stably of systems which surpass 'dmt ^ 
sun and planets, as much in the variety and comi^ciatiOh Of 
thmr structure, 'as in the 'vastness of their dimensionst ^ ' ’ ' 

Of ' i^tems referrible to tim class to which the preeedmg 
observations apply, planetnry and annular nebolm and mehedons 
stais aro amipt^st. the most interesting. TbOi sonthetn ^hu- 
i^h^ iuppUee a considerable number of eudi dbjectsy pteseating 
cObrnderable variety cf character. Their appoxahce is geneiilly 
that of a roofed Or Oval disk, of nearly unifbrm Oondetuationi and 
they are ' very commonly attended by one or more stars' as 
satdlltes'r we say satellites, for the eircumstances under which 
they appear suggest a physioEil connexion between theiU) such 
SB the doctrine of chances would render more nearly tteceasary 
than probable ; and when we consider ' the enonUous inagnitnde 

* of sndi bodies, and their consequent probable mass, they may 
« be' earily conceived to‘ possess a gravitating ‘energy. Which, 

* however rare we^may conceive them to be, may yet be capable 

* of retaimng in orbits, three or four times their diameter, MSall 

* bodies of a stellar character.’ * There is one planetary nebula, 
which Bir J. Herschel has delineated, vdiero-an oVtd disk, 
defined with conridetable distinctness, is surrouivded by a slight 
r^evdnre m: nebulous haxe. - The transition from snob a case to 
a nebnlous star, where the more condensed disk is replaced by 
a central star,' encompassed witii' its nebulous hazc^ not 'nn- 
freiipibntly with the riicest definition of its outline^ '(wCms to 
erdul^ one st^ i|n a proc 6f absorption, -vridcb the oiilferpnre> 
eentgVnt' its oomjpletioh. Ammhur nCbuhe, some* of^iri^&' hre 
dviri'aM ibme circmlm^ of which many d^jaMes ate^ fbnnd in 
bo&^faeiiriB^eres, may be referred tor dwi^t ot^na: they 
ina^ ‘be rings, ‘ or they may I# hollow' ^bee m' ^en^a, #hoee 

♦ J. ^er8ehel, Phil. Trans. 1833, p. 600., where he suggests 
the propriety of measuring their angles of position fx^m to time, 
with ajitriew to detect their orbital motions^ » 
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penn^^l exiet^nce in ^tate of |3(][uilibrium k is not veiy difficult 
Isj^ncraTe : in bne tHb intciwr of bb'd^md 

bf^piU^ty ^ in the other, its bri^thess mutt :w^ai^ ftoid.‘the 
(Urci^l^^^ce :to the centre. , There ere tibt wahti^' exUfhples 
ip ’pie bpaVehs, h> justify boiii these hypotheses^ TM dliptieity 
pjf a ling wodd depend upon its inclination td the Vichial line: 
of tius ^d is pliably one which Sit William Herschel dis* 
coyete<i*, in tl^ form of long and niffibw ellipse W its loiter 
^is exti^ding more than 4' : the occurrence of two stats syUi-r 
metiiofdly, disposed at nearly the extremities Of the axis of tiie 
elliptic Vacuity in its middle, adds not a little to the interest 
Otepted by the contemplation of this wonderful ol^ect ; it cannOt 

fbltUitou^ 

This f^pciation of one or more fixed stars with nebulse, in 
such a nianner as to indicate some connexion of dependet^ 
between them, though it may not be explicable by any laws 
widblm our cognizance, is extremely common. Wp have before 
noticed this connexion, in the case of planetary ncbulse, Whilst ne- 
huldns stars speak for themselves. Such, also, are cometic nebulae, 
where a . diffused nebulous tail flows from a starSltas a nucleus 
or head, imd of which the falcated nebulae, which we have already 
noticed, may also be considered as varieties: such are elliptic 
Bj^ulse, of great length and delicay of outline, interposed between 
stars at them extremities. Double nebulae present themselves also 
lihe. dpiible stars, and under strictly analogous conffitions as to 
dlstahce, position and brightness, recaUing, quite as formbly as in 
the esse of double' stars, the notion of their necessary connexion 
with ieach other, and su^esting the same class of inseardies 
with .xa^ect to their relative orbital motion. They assume, 
also, great varieties of form and character : sometimes th^ are 
both of them round*hebulae, sometimes one, and sometimes both 
of them, are extremely elliptical: sometimes their axes are in 
the same line, sometimes parallel, and sometimes transverse to 
each other: in one case, we find a star interposed between a 
round and an elliptic nebula, and manifestly connected With them 
as one system; sometimes double nuclei, and sometinies double 
or triple stars are involved in the same round and diffused 
nebulosity. It would, however, be equally vain and tedious to 
attempt to descri^ the multipUed and singular eombmeCtions of 
sj^, nebule, an^clnsters of sta^ with respect to each other, 
which such rraearches unfold, ofiRing, as they do, an endless 
and most attractive field for observation mtd inquiry. Do their 

* Its number is 218. in Sir J. Herschel’s Northern Catalog^ae ; 
9g.'2S. in FhiL Trims, for 1833. a 
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fon^s or positions csKfungef^p^^ nebulous braids, wmcb 
blbij^ ns so runny of Uiem ^bj a centre of 
great^t co^^n^tlont become, in the pro^^ of 
and ipupio <^pressed ? Do globular and other clus^^ 9^ 
become more and more^ concentrated ? Are all nebdtie 0^^ 
lections of 8tars,;whioh will admit of resolution wheii t^ea^os 
of su^cient optical pow)|r are brought to bear ^pn ih^mf^Jtf 
the statements which have been circulated respecting rec^hi bb* 
servations of nebulas in Lord Kosse's telescope be correct, tlm 
last of these questions must be answered in the alBrniativO: 
there is an end of the nebular hypothesis, * 

The detection and measurement of double stars was regarded 
by Sir J. Herschel as an object of subordinate importiin^ to 
th^ discovery and examination of nebulas. In sweeping, there*- 
fore, in parts of the heavens where nebuhe were expected, at 
least for the first time, little leisure was allowed for any minute 
enmination of stars ; but when the same sweeps were repeated, 
or where nebulae were thinly scattered, stars down to the sixth 
pr seventh magnitude were seldom dismissed from the field 
without a careful and repeated scrutiny, whether by the appli- 
cation of circular or of triangular diaphragms, witfi a view of 
incre^ing the distinctness and sharpness of the image, or‘ by 
varying the magnifying power as far as the condition of the 
atmos^ere would allow. It is by the application of high mag- 
nifying powers, when the quantity of light ds sufficient, that We 
are enabled most effectually to separate very close double stales 
but it is only when the air is perfectly tranquil and uhdisturbed 
that such an application is practicable; for, as much as wb^ in- 
crease this power, so much we increase the disturbance. 
During the magnificent nights which frequently present them- 
selves at the Cape, particularly during the cold season, from 
July to October, the definition of the twenty-feet reflector w^ 
BO perfect, that powers as high as 1200 could be employed with-* 
out destroying it. 

The catalogues of double stars observed by Sir J. iKerschel, 
in his northern surveys, are six in number, and include 3346 
stars ; his southern observations extend that number to 5449. 
This enumeration does not include double stars which bad been 
seen aud recorded by former observers, and which were care- 
fully re-observed and catalcagued with those which wefb new. 
The greatest number of these were included in Struve’s two 

* An increase of magnifying power increases the apparent distance 
of two stars without increasing their apparent disks ; the disks of 
clc^ double stars, therefore, which for less powers appear as one, 
become separated when their apparent distance is thus magnified. 
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gm^mi^kvca. «atelQguea<t«Rd detenoiiavd 'fith iki usvsl «U 9 
aa4iim90iitoi of tbot gr^ fwtatjmnters ofthenitviwe aiu^ «« 
iniil idAQt^od, when identifiootion wm {M»otMMibla» flnth;*^ol^$(ot« 
dfpmHd io Mr. Ponlop’s patalqgwe of 2S3 double stm; u 
BiQtkU nmnlier with those of M. Bomker. Eaiteauve sa is the 
oolkotion of double staxs whioh has thus been soad^ it is 

beiQg complete; for, tluMi^ the angles of pqsir* 
tion and distanees of all stars which appeared dtmUe in the 
course «f the swe^ were invariably measured with as mueb 
aecursicqritas the dxcumstanoes, frequently hunied and unfavom^ 
abl$« would allow, yet there is reason to heUeve that a very 
considetalde number of the closer double stars^ namelyy of such 
as soe within a distance of 2" Trom each other, nsay have 
escaped detection. But even allowing for these and other defi- 
denmes, whether ariaing from the sapidity of the surv^ or from 
other causes, by which me total number, of double stars recorded 
in the catalogue may have been diminiebed. Sir J. Herschel is 
disposed to conrider the southern hemisphere as less rich in 
SUM objects than the northern, and particularly in the last me 
hours <« right ascension. The several numbers of such objects 
whide we find record^ in his catalogue for the four quadrants 
of B. A. are 542, 625, 604, and 452, respeotivdy, shorring a 
daddemey of nearly one-fourth of the average number m the 
last of the four, though it was, in reality, more carefully scruti* 
nked than the other three ; partly because it came under review 
in the winter mmiths, from July to October, which are Wt 
adapted for observation, when the nights ace long aad.tbe da 
l^erally in the most favourable state for dear definition and 
XM spidcation of lugh minifying powers; partly becauM 
a shnihw dimdenoy of neoulsB* in the same quadrfuit, left much 
mSNtcr Idsure for their minute examination. In sweeping these 
oancen and monotonous regions of the heavens, a more than 
ordinary vigilance was necessary to prevent the access of sleep, 
which, from the elevated position of the observer, was not iHmt 
out ccmtiderable danger of broken bones. A tingle entry from 
his Jounial very fordbly expresses the impression produced by 
these long and weary nights of unrewarded industry : July 

* 24. 1685. I begin to tlunk I shall never agdn see another 

* dose double star. It is wonderful how entirely devoid of those 
‘ objects are all the late sweeps, and that in ue finest picked 

* opportunities for detecting them. It is a remarkaiUe featine. 

* JEa ipso notantur, quia non videntur' 

The distances and angles of petition of double stars observed 

■ 

* Their numbers in the four quadrants are^ 704, 376, 352 and 272^ 
respectively. 



by tin twentyafeab ftlbetor WMe Mibj«etiii to 
by tbe «ev«B4iMt ^Qittorial,%beiie^(9r the ttagaitwie o€)tlMi 
Mtn^te <yr Mbi^'dreamstaneee rendered it jitae^kM^ (W dAt^ 
ain^le. We ^itd a teoord of tnere than 1000 each a i e w l ie t ii t flal 
ineMuref^ diatributed over 417 doalde ttan, the asetettMe iMvidg 
been geoenifiy 'topeetedt and in B(Mne oases for mere idiin enOBt 
weaver s soi^cion o^their accuracy or indications ef tlie 
rcdstive motions of the component stars rendered such a MMtb) 
tion necessary. Hie results which it affbrded were entitied tO 
mn^ greater confidence than those givdn by the reflector, pitftly 
frofn the ebaracter of the instrument itself, and partlyfrom the 
fadlities which it allowed for the repetition of the process gA 
the smne night as often as was deemed necessary for obtaining 
a nMan lesmt of a satisfactoiy nature. 

The comparison of the results ^ven by the two instruments 
showed considerable tfleerepanoies in the estimation oi angles ef 
pomtion. Assuming the values ^ven by the equatorial to be 
generally correct, they differed from those ^ven by the reflector 
scnnetimes as piuoh as 2° 6' in excess, and sometimes as mueh 
as in defect, fluctuating through all intermediate amounts, 
but being elwam Ihe tame, or very nearly so, for the tame angle 
of position. Thns it was +2° 3' for an angle of position 0^ } 
zero for 90"; — 1’ 1' for 130"; + 1' for 170"; + 2" 6' for 
210"; + 1" 2' for 270 ; and so on increasing from Ihenoe eon* 
tinually, until we complete an entire revolution. By projecting 
the differences thus observed upon a diart of engraved squares, 
an interpolating curve was constructed, and the values which it 
gave for all intermediate points were found, upon trial, to be 
sufficiently accurate to enable Sir J. Herschel to convert generally 
the results givmi by one instrument into those which would M 
observed by the other, without any residual difference more ccm* 
siderable tnan su<di as might be referred to the accidental errors 
of a hasty or imperfect observation. This very remarkable 
discosAuice, which he has also noticed in his northern surveys*, 
is probably attributable, ^ot so much to defects in the in'* 
strUment as to a systematic bias in the human ^e, by vdiieh 
its judgment of the parallelism of the wire of the mi<no* 
meter and of the line joining the star and its eatellitb is 
affected by the position of the eye itself. It is well known that 
all observers have some pertotial equations, of small amount 
generally, but considerable in some cases, by which they err in 
their estimate of paralldism and of distance, as well as in their 
appreciation of identity of time. Even the two parallel images 
of the same strught line- do not ap^r parallel if viewed one 


* Memoirs of the Ast. Soc. val. v. p. 20. 



HfMcbdV t^tke iSbuCtem 'MUmmi*. ’ JNM^, 

IjivA eyo <*0^ o&aeiinA. it is 

^ibp4|lt^ *0 ^ eqaatoBiftwsliioknBpwsnii) aMi^ewi^- 
in thn reflector^ lye shslimnlMtfliir bs jnstltoiia tsferrin^ 
to^his moMdnble feet in ^epoysiaiafff of Hfifetn ^ an impen* 
paq^Miatioo^of « discrqKui^ triifen woold othwiriM append 
to t» inonplionble. No 'umU^ os odiir<oo(pa 0 fe>n was fo* 
qnitod for tbo^purpoto of retoncUinar theineasiiioaMtits of <IM 
^wfenootof.n litx and its satellito^ ^^fover was dtodifititoiM 
of dtoivmognitudek • « • 

|t is tnot to be denied that sources of error sabh as feoaO 
tUfffve n^tioedy reforrible as mu<fo to imperfections in tlis eyo as 
in«tbe instmotont, are not a little eoloulated to shake our faith 
in jinstruineatd testimony, and in the ooncliuians founded Upon 
ijt« moro specially as affecting the determination of angles of 
pofit^ ; but if toe results of observation be fully and feitofully 
xeewibid* and if toe construction and condition of toe instrumewt 
e^foyed be accurately desenbet^ it will rarely happen but that 
aw esvots which are either constant or follow a regular law, wfaaO* 
ever he their origin, may be discovered, as in tiie case under 
cosprideration, and the proper correction applied. It is ig»o» 
ruto^ carelessness, and want of integrity alone which can E^e 
the results afford^, even by the worst instruments, absolutely 
yii^eless.. The scrupulous accuracy and truto with which Sir 
X^esechel has yeemrded his observations, the careful deta^ 
whiw bn has £pven of every circumstance wbito could affect 
their correctness, .whether arising from toe oonditbn of the 
instrnmen^ from toe state of too weather, from hurry or want 
of caro in toe observatioa, from errors in toe use of the meuns 
at bia com m and, which subsequent experienoe ensUed him to 
copref^ or from toe endless variety of other causes, whether 
foreseen v unforeseen which widen so greatly toe interval be> 
tw<^ success and failure; the faitmol 'tnmsoript, in fact, 
which the W0rk< before us affords of all that he believed^en- 
tisl to form a.oarreot estimate of the weight and value Jg^ty 
result whito he puts down, cannot ^1 to form toe most im<’ 
portent element in toe confidence ^to which they #31 he 
reg^ed by futoro observers who may be destined to review 
hisbfoontu. jf ' '■ 

^ ^ is ratbier for sstronmners of aaol&r age than fortoese ef 
h|^ own ttot this great work has been undertaken, and they 
ai^e will be able to form a juat estimate ef its value*! it mhst * 
form the baris upon which they will found tiuSr <^>eratio]U’} She 
eM|^al.|!ccord whhfii will mtoe tomr results not merely ahbo- 
Iwth' comparative. Idotions of stars or other btmes,' <N<' 
OHiijr.frogrf^ve changes, which neeessaerily escape notiSe itt * 
one observation, or wbi(ph are so small as to bo merged in toe 
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possible instnunental or other errors of those whi^ are only- 
separated by a short interval of time, become considerable by 
their accumulation in the lapse of ages. A change of 6^' 
annually, such as the proper motion of the remarkable star 
Cygni, would become manifest to the rudest observations 
in a very small number of years ; but if its amount was 
like the proper motion pf a Andromcdse, instead of 6", it 
would require twelve times as long a period before the samd 
effect would be produced. Thus, if the interval which sepa- 
rated the first and last observations had been 4 years, the accu- 
mulated change would have been 24i" in one case, and V' in the 
other; and if the possible error at each observation was 1", and 
if both of them were assumed to be in excess or both in defect, 
the extreme possible error in one case would be j^^^th j)art of 
the whole, whilst it would be sufficient to absorb the entire 
effect of the change in the other, and leave its very existence 
undetermined. But if the interval between the first and last 
observations had been 40 years instead of 4, and their possible 
errors the same as before, the limit of error in the first case 
would be ^ second y^jth of the whole, thus de- 

termining the value of the second of those changes to consider- 
able, and of the first to extreme, accuracy. 

The least consideration, however, of the principle of this 
process would show that much of its efficiency must depend 
upon the confidence which can be placed on the accuracy of 
the first observation, whether dependent upon the credit of 
the observer or upon the fulness of the details, both of the 
instrument employed and of the mode of employing it, by 
which its probable errors may be estimated: in making the 
second and last of the two with which it is required to 
be compared, it may naturally be presumed that cvciy 
advantage has been taken of the most refined resources of 
modern science and art. The reputation of Bradley, and a 
thorough examination and knowledge both of his instruments 
and methods, were as essential elements as the remoteness of 
their date, in the use which was made of tliem by Bessel, in his 
Fandamcnta AstronomicBy in deducing the most important con- 
stants in our astronomic^ corrections : and it was the identity 
both of the instrument ara of the observer, and a perfect confi- 
dence in both, which made the comparison of the observations 
made in youth and old age by the elder Herschel the basis of 
so many remarkable discoveries. 

Double stars were divided by Sir Wm. Herschel into four 
classes: the first class includes those whose distance does not 
exceed 4"; the second those in which it ranges from 4" to 8": 
VOL* Lxxxviii. NO. cl:xxvii. k 
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Mthe third from 8" to 16''; in the fcmrth froox 16" to 32''. It 
is only under peculiar drcumstances that it was thonglM» 
amy to notice those double stars whose distance. ie greater|||^ 
^2'';' md their number is found rapidly to decrease at their dis- 
iam;e increases. Struve has increased, within" the same limits 
of distance, the number of these classes from four to eight, subr 
dividing the first of them into, three, the first comprehending 
those very- close double stars whose ^stance is less toan 1', and 
whioh can only be separated by the best telescopes, under cir- 
oumstanws the most favourable for such observations. It was 
hlitchel^;the deviser of the celebrated CSavendish experiment, 
and the cbmtructor of the apparatus made use of for that purr 
pose, a philosopher of great sagacity , and of the most varied 
attainments*, who first called the attention of astronom'ers to 
the strong a priori evidence of the physical connexion between 
such stars which is afforded by their extreme vicinity to each 
odier. If we suppose 4000 stars, which exceeds the number of 
those which are visible to the naked eye in our latitudes, to be 
distributed fortuitously over the sphere of the heavens, it is 
against probability, according to the doctrine of chances, that 
any two of their number should be found within the distance of 
1' from each other; again, if we should take the number of stars, 
as far as the fourteenth magnitude inclusive, ’to be 1,000,000, 
we should find, upon the same hypothesis, that it is against pro- 
bability that more than forty-eight binary combinations should 
be found amongst them within the distance of 32" from each 
other, and not one of that number within the distance of 4", or 
in the first of the four classes which Sir William Herschel 
has adopted: if, therefore, we should suppose the number of 
double stars within those classes and limits of magnitude, 
to be 1000, we should be justified in concluding, in conformity 
with this result^ that not more than 48 of those combinatione 
are such as a mere fortuitous distribution would have.iformed, 
the re m ai ning 952 being due to arrangements implying some 
phyrical connexion of me stars which compose them ; whilst, 
therefore, we may presume that the first daas of combmations 
is merely optical, me stars which severaUy compose them be- 
lon^ng to different orders of distances, in the second it originates 
not in merely optical but real proximity, and is maintained by 
the agency of the same laws of mutual attraction whbh we 


^,Phil. Trans. 1779, art. 67. p. 234. An friquiryinto the Probable 
P^Iax and Magnitude of the Mxed Stars from the Quantity of Light 
imieh they afford us, and the particular Circumstances of their Situa- 
tion. 
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nicogniae in nnr plftnetary syatem : it being assnmed that in aH 
such oMeS) differences c£ apparent magnitude are refenable 
either to differences of the real mognitwe of the conuponent 
stars or of the intensities of their intrinsic bi%htne8S. 

We are not left, however, to the theory of probabilities aipno 
for the proofs of the nature of tho connexion which oomnumly 
subsists between the members of a binary or terdary system of 
stars. In the list of 360 stars, whose proper motions have been 
assigned by Argclander, ^e find 41 of their number which are 
recognised as binary systems, where the distance of the com- 
ponent stars does not exceed S2" ; in 40 of their number, the 
satellite, or smaller star, when they are not equal to each other, 
has the same proper motion with the primary, and may 
be considered, therefore, as a member of the same system, and 
inseparably connected with it. The only combination, in the 
whole number, whose members may be presumed to be inde- 
pendent of each other, and therefore only optically connected 
is 8 Equulei, the proper motion of whose primary, amounting to 
0"'308 annually, is not common also to its satellite. Again, of 
27 double stars, in the same catalogue, which arc distant from 
each other from 32'' to 7', we find 13, at least, including 40 
Eridani, with a proper motion so huge as 4"‘08, which ore 
physically connected with each other; of the remaining 14, 
6 are not sufiicicntly determined; whilst there are 9 others, 
including those considerable stars, a. Aquihe, Pollux, » Lyre, 
and a Andromedse, whose members are only brought into ap- 
parent proximity to each other by the effects of perspective, 
inasmuch as tho proper motion of the large star does not extend 
to that which, under other circumstances, we should be justified 
in considering ns its satellite. It thus appears that the propoiv 
tion of double stars which are physically connected, diminishes 
rapidly as their distance, at least beyond 32", increases. 

To the double stars of the southern hemisphere, which arp 
not viable, or too near the horizon to be easily observed in our 
latitudes, it was not ^ssible to extend the same test of the 
nature of the connexion subsisting between them, •inasmuch 
as their propey motions are generaUy either unknown, or very 
imperfectly determined. The magnificent double star « Ceu- 
tauri forms an exception to this remark: the stars which com- 
pose it<are of the first and second magnitude respectively, a&d 
luge of their class. Professor Henderson* has assigned to them 
a common proper motion of 3"*58 annually, and a common par- 
allax of nearly 1". Of all the known systems of the heavens, it 


* Henderson, Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, voL xi. p. 61. 
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ifl therefore the nearest to us, the parallax assigned by Besi^el 
to the almost equally remarkable system of 61 Cygni being not 
more than one third pf this amount A distance of 2r^had 
^been assigned to the component stars by Lacaille, in 1750 ; and 
it its been Toriously estimated by subsequent observers. The 
elites in its valuci which Sir J. Hemchel observed during his 
residence at the Cape» gave indications of a rapid orbital motion; 
whilst the small amount of the corijsponding changes in the 
angle of position seemed to show that the plane of the orbit 
wUbh describes passes not far from our own position in 
space. fCho absence of such an orbital motion in bodies not 
more distant from each other than the planet Uranus from the 
sun, would have been a fact subversive of all our conceptions of 
the universality of the law of gravitation. 

A comparison of observations of the positions of double stars, 
at an interval of less than twenty years, enabled Sir William 
Herschel, in two of the most remarkable of his memoirs to 
establish, beyond doubt or controversy, the nature of the con- 
nexion, at least in many cases, subsisting between them : he 
showed that they were revolving round each other in various 
periods, some of which were shorter than those of the remoter 
planets of our system. That their* orbits, also, were ellipses 
described under the influence 'of the ordinary law of gravita- 
tion, was a conclusion which could not fail to be suggested at 
the time the discovery was made, and which the further pro- 
gress of observation has fully confirmed. It is a problem 
whose solution presents greater difibculties in practice than in 
theory ; for smaller errors in the measurement of the distances 
of the two stars than the most favourable observation ean alwaj s 
avoid, are fatal to their use generally in the determination of the 
elements of the orbit ; whilst those which affect the observed 
values of the angles of position, arising from the bias of the eye, 
and other causes both general and special, are still possibly, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, so considerable, as to 
affect the results, when the planes of the orbits are not much 
inclined to the visual line, with a danger of enormous errors. 

A very striking and instructive example pf the uncertainty 
attending such investigations is afforded in the work before us. 
Jfi the celebrated memoir of our author on the investigation of 
the orbits of double stars f, we find a calculation of the elements 
of the orbit of y Virginis : it is a system of two nearly equal 
stars of the fourth magnitude, which were observed by Bradley, 

* Phil. Trans. 1803 and 1804. 

f Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, vol. v. pp. 33, 198, 
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ia 1718| as completdy separated, and which appeared to him to 
be situated in the Une paeung through. « and S of lihe BRme 'oon* 
st^Hadon. By the aid of tins very distant obsenration, as weU 
as of a more than usually complete succession of otber measuvefe, 
by Tobias Mayer in 1756, his father, Struv^ Dawes, ^onthiMd 
himself, he was enabled to assign ‘for its orbit an ellipse of 4 Ibiy 
great eooentridty, with a peri^ of newly 513 years, and Whfiu 
appeared to represent the past observations with more than UMHil 
accuracj'. It was further predicted, that its perihelion, m 'peH- 
astralf passage would take place at the beginning of the year 
1834, when the stars would be moving round each pther'With 
an angular velocity of 60° or 70° per annum, and be ero dose to- 
gether, as.to be nearly, if not altogether, inseparable but by the 
finest telescopes. It was soon after this critical period of its 
announced movements that he arrived at the Cipe of Go^ 
Hope : its position, however, being near the Equator, and seen 
over the sandy and arid plain between the observatory and 
Table Bay, no favourable opportunity for observing it occurred 
before the following December : it was then seen as a single star; 
and it was not before the middle of the year 1837 that a sensible 
lengthening, arising from the separation of the two stars, was 
observable, and an angle of position determined. It then ap- 
peared that the periastral passage had been delayed for neany 
two years beyond the predicted time; and a revision of the 
dements of the orbit, founded upon a very careful discussion of 
all the observations, down to as late a period as 1843, has 
shown that its orbit is an ellipse of nearly the same eccentricity, 
but of much smaller size than that which was first assigned tor 
it; that its period is only 182, instead of 513 years; that the. 
orbits first and last determined, though essentially different in 
position and magnitude, were nearly coiAcident throughout the 
portions of them described in both cases from the firet of Sir 
William Herschd’s observations in 1781, down to those made 
in 18^. But whilst the observations of Bradley and Mayer, 
combined with those w'hich preceded the second of the above 
periods, seemed to point out the selection of the larger of the' 
two ellipses as most nearly representing them, those which 
followed it have rendered necessary the adoption of the smaller: 
thus presenting ‘ a curious example, and by no means the first 
* in the history of the progress of discovery, where of two possible. 
‘Curses, each at the moment equally plausible, the wrong has 
‘ been chosen.’ 

^ It furnishes also a lesson which is full of interest and instruc- 
tion, as inculcating a becoming diffidence in the sufficiency of ouT 
materials for determinations of this delicate and difficult nature, 
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^ifen derived (M)iaree^‘' apparently most entitled^ to 

cre^t Tfor it appears, a &i^ul discussion of all the ob- 
serv^^tes which have beeft made of this remarkable doubto 
Aar, some 6f those which are worthy of the higheA 
coti|ptiratk>n, from thC*wel?*known accuracy and scrupulous 
goeofaith of thi observers, are neither reconcileaMC with the 
" results of theory, %or with other and nearly cotcmporary 
observations, we are thus compelled, as it were, to adopt the 
conclusion, that there are some sources of error, in the determi- 
nation of angles of position, whether referrible to defects in the 
eye ot th^tobserver or of the instrument employed, which are 
calculated to throw no small degree of doubt and uncertainty 
upon the conclusions which are founded upon them: it is a 
d^cct which nothing short of a long accumulation of observa- 
tions from different observers, which are found to be consistent 
with each other, can ever eftectually remedy. 

If we suppose the stars to be distributed uniformly around us 
within distances less than the space-penetrating power of the 
telescope by which they are observed, we should not only sec 
all the stars which the field of view can comprehend within its 
x^ange, but also determine, by the comparison of the numbers 
of those seen in different directions, the relations of the pro- 
fundities in space to which they severally extend; for the 
cones, whose vertex is the eye, which bound the fields of view 
of a telescope extending, wherever they are directed, to the 
extreme limits of the stars in the system, will include within 
Hiem' conical spaces, and, therefore, in conformity with the hy- 
pothesis from which we started, numbers of stars, which are 
proportional to the cubes of their lengths. It will follow, 
therefore, that the cube roots of the numbers of stars which dif- 
ferent fields of view exhibit to us, will be proportionate to the 
profundity in space to which the stars severally extend, and, 
therefore, to the distances of those parts of the boundary of the 
sidereal system in which they severally terminate. It was for 
this reason that the process of numbering the stars in such fields 
of view was called gauging the heavens by Sir William lierschel, 
and every such enumeration a gauge. If such gauges, therefore, 
were taken in every part of the heavens, or uniformly dis- 
tributed over them, they would fornish a series of measures by 
which the form at least, if not the actual range, of the bounding 
surfaces of the Milky Way, if such be the system to which afi 
our stars belong, might be completely defined and marked out. 

IJjie assumptions, however, upon which these conclusions are 
landed cannot be admitted without very material limitations : 
it is ^ite certaii^ that the stars are not uniformly distributed 
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’within the boundaries of the sy^^'^ which WaxdSR,thj^t KSd 
it is also very generally Admitted thj^ no .telescope wnMb 
been brought to bear upon it suffiricntly poweriU} to jree4t,its 
remotest portions. We find, in fact, sters collected ill Alttstess 
or grouped in masses of the most Varied forms, combinatloQ& |nd 
numbers, in eveiy part of the heavens, ’whilst the interviling 
regions present every intermediate grad^on, from extreme 
fertility to absolute barrenness Sir J. Hersohel, in the southern 
hemisphere, has noticed 51, out of a series ot 2229 uniformly 
distributed gauges, where no star, or one onl^ of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth magnitude, is to be found ; thus indicating th^ existence 
of numerous porosities or vacuities of greater^ or less extent in 
the great system which they form. And even in the luminous 
band of the heavens, where the stars are found in their greatest 
condensation, we find the most extreme variations in their num- 
bers : in some places, and those of considerable extent, they are 
much too crowded to be reckoned ; in others, as in the Great Coal- 
sack and elsewhere, they fall below the average plenitu<jle, whidh 
a comparison of aU the gauges throughout the heavens would 
afibrd. It would appear to follow, therefore, that if we are to 
make use of such gauges, in whatever regions of the heavens 
they are taken, as our basis for measuring the lengths of the 
axes of the conical spaces embraced in our fields of view, which 
are included within the limits of the great system whose fo^m 
we are seeking to determine, we must not be guided so much 
by the numbers of stars in particular gauges, as by the average 
result of those which ore given by the immediately surrounding 
regions! But even such precautions would be useless, if the 
telescopes which we used were not sufficiently powerful to show 
all, or nearly all, the stars which axe included in each field of 
view ; or, in other words, if the extent of the conical space into 
which it penetrated did not reach the limits of the system which 
is under our examination. In many parts of the Milky Way, 
Sir William Herschel found that the plenitude of the gauges 
increased with the increase of the power of his telescopes, and 
saw no apparent limit to this augmentation , the nebulosity, or 
Auspected nebulosity, of one telescope being resolved into stars 
by the superior power of another. The regions of the galaxy 
'whose limits were thus apparently inaccessible to his forty-feet 
reflector, he has pronounced, on one occasion, to he fathomless* ; 
thus appearing to abandon, partially at least, the 'views of an 
opposite character which his earlier gauges and examinations of 
the constitution of our sidereal system had induced him to form. 

— p* 


* FhiL Trans. 1818, p. 463. 
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Jbe gauges wbicb were made by ^ J* Herschel m the 
southern hemisphere were distribiited pretty uniformly over the 
surface of the heavens, being taken upon successive meridians 
dist(^it ten minutes and upon parallels distant 30^ from each 
other ; an average of fifteen or sixteen ^being taken upon eadi 
merliian: their results show that the distribution of the southern 
stars, as had been shown by Sir William Herschel with respect 
to the northern, has a marked and systematic reference to the 
Galactic circle : if we take the poles of this circle, which are 
situated, one in 47“ K. A. and 116° N. P. O., and the other 
in 12^ 47“ R. A. and 64° N. P. 0., and divide the hemi- 
spheres around them into zones of 15° in breadth, we shall find 
the average gauges, or number of stars in each field, in the suc- 
cessive zones thus formed as we recede from this circle towards 
its south pole, to be 59*06, 26*29, 13*49, 9*081, 6*62, and 6*05 
respectively, whilst the corresponding numbers to the north are 
51*28, 23*47, 14*46, and 7*71, omitting the two last, of which 
no sufficient records arc given. Nothing can be more striking 
than the correspondence of these numbers, and the rapidity of 
their decrease as we recede from the plane of greatest condensa- 
tion, where the gauges are found to reach an average of seventy- 
four stars to a field : it is sufficiently remarkable also, that the 
law of distribution which is thus shown to prevail, considered 
api^rt from some irregularities, which arc rather local than syste- 
matic, is not very different from that which would arise from an 
equal distribution of stars in the space comprehended between 
two surfaces nearly parallel to the plane of the Galactic circle. 

If, instead of comparing the rates of decrease of the total 
number of stars which appear in the gauges as we recede from 
the Milky Way, we proceed to class them according to their 
magnitudes, we shall meet with results which tend greatly to 
confirm the views which we have just stated respecting the 
general form and constitution of this system : if the comparison 
be confined to stars of the first seven magnitudes, we find them^ 
apart from some local irregularities, almost equally distributed 
in all directions, with no discoverable tendency to condensation 
towards a central plane; for stars of the eighth or next inferior 
order, tliis tendency is hardly sensible:* it is clearly manifested^ 
though not large with those of the ninth magnitude, more so 
with those of th^c tenth; it reaches, between its extreme limits, 
a ratio of nearly three to one with stars of the eleventh mag- 
nitude, but becomes most marked and decided with those of the 
inferior orders, attaining a ratio of nearly 15 to 1, for stars of 
aQ mfignitudes, in receding from the Galactic circle to a parallel 
at the distance of 60°. Wc sliall state the conclusions which 
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eeem nee^sarily to follow from auch comparisona^ in the ^ordi 
of Sir J.HerBchel:— ‘ 

" ' ^ 1st That the larger stars are really nearer to us (tahen en nmie^ 
and without denying individual escceptions) than the smaller 6UeS* 
Wm this not the case, were there really among the infinite niultitude 
of stars, constituting the remoter regions of the galaxy, nuitmous 
individuals of extravagant sixe and brightnessi as compared with tiie 
generality of those around then|, so as to overcohc the effect of dis^ 
tancc, and to appear to us as largo stars, the probability of their 
occurrence in any given region wot|ld increase with the total apparent 
density of stars in that region, and would result in a preponderance 
of considCTable stars in the Milky Way, beyond what the heavens 
really present, over its whole circumference. 2dly. That the depth 
at which our system is plunged in the sidereal stratum constituting 
the galaxy, reckoning from the southern surface or limit of that 
stratum, is about equal to that distance which oh a general average 
corresponds to the light of a star of the ninth or tenth magnitude 
and certainly does not exceed tliat corresponding to the eleventh.* 

The first of the two methods adopted by Sir J. Herschel for 
the purpose of determining accurately the relative magnitudes of 
stars, is named by him ^ The method of sequences.’ It is an ex^ 
tension of the naked eye comparisons which his father was accus- 
tomed to make, by which a star was directly compared with one 
or two others which appeared to be exactly or nearly of the same 
lustre, so as to enable a future observer to satisfy himself whe- 
ther any change or none had taken place since the first obser- 
vation. In this method, however, we effect the same object, 
and much more, by including all the more conspicuous stars, 
or, in fact, all that are visible to the naked eye, in a series 
descending in the inverse order of their brightness, with nu- 
merical values attached to them extending as far as two decimal 
places, the integral whole numbers being those which designate 
its order in the common classification. For this purpose, a suc- 
cession of stars, oil a perfectly clear night, was picked out by 
actual inspection of the heavens, from the largest visible to one 
of the fourth or fifth magnitude, and noted down in a list, in a 
vertical column, leaving larger or smaller intervals, according 
to the best rough estimate that could be formed of their dif- 
ference of magnitude : these intervals were then filled up, as far 
os practicable, by stars in an unbroken chain of donrnward gra- 
dation, placing each newly-added star, by actual comparison 
with its neighbours, in its proper order, until it was no longer 
possible to insert fresh stars with certainty between the mem- 
bers of this series. 

From the forty or fifty primai'y sequences which were formed 
by this process, a series of corrected sequences were deduced. 
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la wlikd^’tlie fltan were bmuiged in an order embodjiag 
united evidence whidi they afiforded : and agtnn, the partial 
nr entire combiaation of several such corrected sequence^ a 
Tutrmal sequence was formed, in which all the stars which admit 
of mutual direct comparisons, and those only, are arrang^ in 
the precise order of their magnitudes. To the stars in this list 
we assign, first, thg ndagnitudes in the catalogues, and then pro- 
ceed, by succesnve' processes of interpolation, — which are not 
capable of being very shortly described,- — to obtain a series of 
numerical values, proceeding in the order of the magnitudes 
which observation has already assigned to them. Agmn, by 
the introduction of the numerical values of the stars, thus de- 
temrined, into the several corrected sequences, we are enabled 
to assign, by a similar interpolation, numericid values to the 
stars included between them, which were not previously assigned; 
and inasmuch as the same stars will frequently present them- 
selves in several sequences, wo get a final result by taking the 
mean of all the values thus given, which tends more and more 
to make the succession of numerical values approximate to a 
correct representation of the succession, at least, if not of the real 
magnitudes of the stars to which they are severally assigned. 

A catalogue of stars arranged by the ‘ method of sequences,* 
by jiving to each of them its proper place, within very small 
Umits of error, in the order of succession of their magnitudes, 
would enable all future observers to detect with great readiness 
and certainty, any variation which was sufllciont to disturb it ; 
it would become, therefore, like the catalogues of other elemente^ 
a fixed and permanent record, by which their past and present 
conditions might always be compared with each other. 

But^ though a catalogue thus formed would present the stars 
in the order of their magnitudei^ it would by no moans follow, 
as a necessary consequence, that the numerical values which it 
assigns to them would increase in the same proportion as their 
brightnesses diminish, or that any rdation beyond that of 
greater or lees would exist amongst them. The fact is, that we 
know little or nothing of the principles upon which the ori^nal 
<da8sification was founded { we find the same number attached 
to every star from Sirius to Spica, though, photometrically 
speaking, the first is probably six times as bright as the last, 
and we may fairly presume that a edmilar vagueness prevails in 
every other part of the scale. It is obviously imposrible alto- 
gether to obliterate the effects of this indetermination in tiie 
real signification and value of the fixed numbers of the scale, 
however ^arefuUy the interpolation of the numerical values of 
the Stan which are included between them, may be made ; but 
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'it b no inconsiderable* step in advance to be assured at least 
that thejr correcUy express smcnsim, if they fail to express 
gradation. It was wiA a view of ascertaining how far this 
second object was attained, that Sir J. Herschel instituted a 
series of photometrical observations on the relative bzightnessea 
of stars. 

We shall not attempt to describe the apparatus which he 
made use of for this purpose. It has much in common with that 
which Steinheil of Munich was employing for similar observa* 
tions, at the same time with those of our author, and when 
circumstances made it impossible that any communication could 
exist between them. A glass prism is used to receive and deflect 
the light of the moon, by totol reflection at its base into a 
direction which is coincident, or nearly so, with that of a star, 
with wliich it is required to be compared : the light thus det* 
fleeted is received upon a lens of short focus, from wliich it 
emanates as from a star : and by removing the lens to a suf- 
ficient distancq from the eye, by the arrangements of the in* 
strument, the artificial star thus formed, and the real star under 
comparison, are brought into immediate apposition with each 
other, and are viewed simultaneously by the two eyes, as of 
perfectly equal brightness: the distance of the lens from the 
eye is noted, and the same process is repeated with another star, 
and the distance of the lens is similarly noted: it will then 
obviously follow that the brightnesses of the artificial star in 
the two cases, and therefore, of the two stars with which they 
are severally equalised, will be inversely proportional to the 
squares of the distances of the lens from the eye : thus, if such 
distance be in one case one foot, and in the other two, the quan- 
tities of light emanating in the two cases from the artificial, 
and therefore from the real stars, or, in other words, their mag- 
nitudes, will be in the proportion of one to four. 

The results which were given by this method for the same 
night, when the circumstances were favourable, were consistent 
and satisfactory: not so when those of different nights were 
compared with each other ; for it was found that no formula was 
competent to express the relative light of the mOon for its different 
elongations from the sun. The illumination also of the ground of 
the sky on which a star is seen projected, greatly affects the im- 
pression produced by a star upon the eye, and forms another 
element of difiSculty in the attempt to convert comparative into 
absolute photometric measures. Many of these difficulties, as 
well as others, which, in very bright moonlight, affect comparative 
as well as absolute measures, would be got over, as suggested by 
Sir J. Herschel, by using Jupiter as the standard luminary 
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ln>t^ of the moon and in her absenoe; and he expresses his' 
x^eet that the idea of such a change had not oocurred to him 
vhen it mi^t have been serviceable. 

The comparison of the jphotometric measures affi>rded bj^ the 
astrometer with the numerical values of the magnitudes given 
by the method of sequences, would seem to free the latter from 
much of the arbitrarlr character which they might otherwise be 
suspected to possess. If we take the light of a Centauri as the 
unit of our photometrical measures, and a Orionis as the unit of 
our conventional magnitudes, and if we form an interpolated 
curve where the values of the numbers of the first series arc 
ordincftea, and those of the second abscissa, and if we denote 
genendly the first by y, and the second by x, we shall find 
uem almost exactly represented throughout both series, as far 
as they proceed in common, by the remarkable equation 

(r+ >v/2— l)®y=l. 

If we should suppose, therefore, the numerical values which 
ore conventionally assigned to the stars, by the 'method of se- 
quences, to be increased by -/Z— 1, or 0*4148, the new scale of 
magnitudes thence arising will represent the distances, from our 
system, of the respective stars tb which they are ascribed, on the 
supposition of an intrinsic equality in the light of the stars them- 
selves. Such an alteration in the scale of magnitudes would 
leave their order of succession, the only object of practical 
utility to which it is applicable, altogether undisturbed, and 
would otherwise produce so little alteration in the habits or 
lanraage of astronomers, as hardly to deserve consideration. In 
such a scale of conventional distances rather than of magnitudes, 
a Centauri would become the unit of borii scales, and would 
be considered as the normal star of the first magnitude, whilst 
a Gruis would become that of the second, k Orionis of the third, 
"X, Hydras of the fourth, and h Yolantis of the fiftli. A similar 
examination of the stars of the northern hemisphere has been 
partially executed by Sir J. Herschcl since his return from the 
Cape, with a view of connecting them, their magnitude and 
light, by the same law : the correspondence between them was 
sufficiently complete, for all stars included in common sequences 
which attained a considerable altitude in both hemispheres ; it 
wae less so, as might have been expected, for stars which were 
low in one series of observations, and high *in the other ; their 
position in the scale of magnitudes being lower, the less tl)cir 
elevation above the horizon. 

The ring of Saturn and the orbits of his satellites were suf- 
fidewdy open during the years 1835, 1836, and 1837, to present 
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o very favourable opportunity ftnr observing them.^ Bessel had 
determined the elements and perturbations of the nxth satellite, 
which is much the largest and mo§t easily observable ; those of 
the others were almost entirely unknown. The observations of 
Sir J. Hersehel, for which his instruments were peculiarly 
adapted, have supplied this deficiency, more or less completely, 
with respect to aU the others, except the interior and smweet of 
all, of whidi only one very doubtful observation is recorded ; it 
is the most important contribution which has been made to their 
theory since the period of their first discovery. 

The satellites of Saturn have been sometimes designated by 
the order of their succession from the centre, and somctmics from 
without, the sixth satellite of one astronomer becoming the 
second of another, and similarly for the other satellites : in order 
to avoid the ambiguities arising from this practice, a source of 
frequent error and mistake. Sir J. Herschel proposes to give 
them specific names, and which he naturally sought for in the 
alliances of the venerable Deity to whom they owe allcgianee. 

* As Saturn, however, devoured his children, his family could 
^ not be assembled around, him, so that the choice lay among his 

* brothers and sisters, the Titans and Titanesses. The name of 
lapctuB seemed indicated by the obscurity and remoteness of the 

^ exterior satellite. Titan by the superior size of the Huygeuiaii ; 
^ whilst the three female appellatives, Ehea, Dionc, and Tethys, 
^ seem to class together the three intermediate Cassiuian satel- 

* lites. The two minute and interior ones seemed appropriately 
^ characterised by a return to the male appellatives, Enceladus 
^ and Mimas, chosen from a younger and inferior, though still 

* siiperhumau, brood.’ The less legitimate descendants of J upiter, 
for whom a higher destiny has not been already secured, might 
advantageously supply a similar nomenclature for his satellites : 
whilst the obscure attendants of Uranus and Neptune might 
seek for their designations in other and less conspicuous members 
of the heathen mythology. 

The length to which this review has alreaded proceeded pre- 
vents us noticing tvfo remaining chapters of this work ou the 
Comet of Halley and the Solar Spots. The facts which are dis- 
closed, particularly in the first of them, are so remarkable, and 
the speculations to which they give rise are so full of novelty and 
interest, that we propose to make them hereafter the subjects 
of a separate notice : it would be impossible, without extending 
this article to a very unreasonable length, to do any justice to 
their importance. 

Sir J. Herschel has long oex^upied, in the estimation of his 
countrymen, the first place amongst our living astronomers and 
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^ik>80{)ih4r8 ; and the publication of the work before ue cannot 
ml to to the secniity and permanence of tbe rank which ho 
holds. No other work, in later time^, has embraced so wide a 
field of labours, or one which had preTiously been so little cul- 
tivated and examined ; he has left it, after reaping an ample 
hartest of discoveries, not in a state of barrenness and exhaus- 
tion, but capable of yielding, to those who bring to bear Upon 
it instruments of equal or greater power, and apply them with 
equivalent i)er8eTerance and skill, a rich and certain return for 
their exertions. The decade of years which has already elapsed 
since these observations were mode is sufficient, where changes 
ore in progress, to make the more considerable of them manifest 
by their accumulation, as well as to ^vc additional accuracy and 
certainty to the measurements which be has recorded, where no 
such changes Have taken place : but, unfortunately, those of our 
southern observatories, which are in active operation (for that 
of Paramatta is absolutely dormant), have no adequate instru- 
mental means at their command for such an undertaking. The 
Cape observatory is furnished with excellent meridional instru- 
ments, which are applied to an excellent use by Mr. Maclear, 
one of the most useful and indefatigable of our astronomers, in 
the formation of an accurate and comprehensive catalogue of 
southern stars, a work of almost indispensable use and import- 
ance : but the further advancement of stellar astronomy requires 
equatorial instruments of great optical power, furnished with 
clock movements and every other appliance, like the Northumber- 
land telescope at Cambridge ; or that of Mr. Cooper, of Markree ; 
or that of Sir James South, at Kensington ; or that constructed 
by Frauenhofer at Pulkowa, in order to subject) double stars 
and other objects to a constant re-examination, mor^ particularly 
in those cases where the existence of orbifal movements is either 
known or suspected. The prosecution of these researches, how- 
ever, even with these additions to such establishments, would 
still be incomplete, in the absence of reflectors of equal power 
with that which Sir J. Herschel employed. But the public is 
still in ignorance of the methods employed by himself and his 
father for preparing and polUhing their nurrors ; and it would 
require a combination of the acquirements of the astronomer 
and the artist, as in their case and that of Lord Bosse and Mr. 
Xtasseti, in any person who shall attempt to use them. 

This great and truly naticmal work was undertaken and com- 
pleted by Sir J. Herschel entirely at his own expense. He re- 
omved no public aid, and the litue that was offered, we believe, 
he de(fiin^ The late Ddke of Northumberland, a liberal 
cooenrager and patron of science, offered him a large sum towards 
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ihe expenses of the publication of his laboars. It was accepted 
in the same spirit in which it was offered.; not with a view of 
lessening the burden which he had undertaken to bear upon his. 
own sboulderst hut for the purpose of adding to the auml^r and 
finish of the elaborate engravings of nebnlte and other olgoots of 
interest which it contains, and of its gratuitous distribution 
amongst public institutions and men of science. The engage- 
ment, which the noble proposer of this offer did not live to oonv- 
plete, has been fulfilled, as could not have been doubted, bj the 
exceUent and munificent nobleman who inherits his name and 
honours. 


Since the above observations were placed in the hands of tho 
printer, we have received an extract from the ‘ Proceedings of 
* the Boyal Irish Academy,’ containing an account of the present 
condition of the Earl of Bossc’s great telescope by the Bev. Dr. 
Bobison of Armagh. It is impossible to estimate too highly 
the new views which it opens to us of the constitution of the 
heavens. With a power of 830, it completely resolved the great 
nebula of Orion, as well as all the other nebulas to which it was 
applied, displaying, in some cases, spiral and other arrangements 
in them which open a wide field for the most interesting specu- 
lations. It showed the extreme stars in tho profoundcst parts 
of the Milky Way of a notable size and brightness ; thus ap- 
pearing not only to prove that it is not fathomless, but also that 
the telescope possessed a space penetrating power which is much 
greater than is rccondleable with Olber’s hypothesis of tho im- 
perfect transparency of the celestial spaces. It is the dawn of 
a new era in siderem astronomy. 


AnT. VI.— -1. 1 LutH di Lombardia. Di Massimo d’Azeglio. 
12mo. Firenze: 1848. 

2. Austrian Assassinations in Lombardy. By Massimo d’Aze- 
GLjo. Edited by Fobtunato Pbandi. Translated from 
the Italian. 8vo. London : Hcwby, 1848. 

3. II ventidue Marzo, primo Giorno deW Indipendenza Lombarda 
(a daily newspaper). Fol. Milano : 1848. 

4. Lombardy t the Pope, and Austria. By Geobge BoWTEfi, 
Esq., D. C. L. &C. London : Bidgways, 1848. 

TH^hek the ministers of the Allied Powers, relieved from the 
^ fear of Napoleon, — thanks chiefly to EngUsh blood and 

English money —were at last allowed, in 1814 and 1815, to at 
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down with a light heart, if not with a tranquil conscience, to 
allot the square miles of territory, with its thousands of inhahiU 
ants, of which their masters had become possessed as deliverers, 
and of which they were going to dispose as owners, a few states- 
men raised their unheeded voices against that ancient abuse of 
force, which alone seemed dictating the new arrangements. Na- 
poleon could scarcely have done worse. In vain was it urged that 
every principle of justice and policy required the restoration of 
an independent Polish nation — 1ihnt language, race, religion, 
character, rendered it impossible for the Belgians ever to amal- 
gamate with the Dutch, or the Italians with the Austrians — 
that Spain and Sicily had merited, at our hands particularly, to 
be preserved from the selfish cruelty of the Bourbons — that the 
elder branch of that family, with its traditions, its bigotry and 
its sure reactions, would never be permanently accepted by the 
French, on whom it was forced by conquerors. All this was 
urged in vain. The pacificators of the world relied on their 
bayonets, on their police, and on the support which they expected 
from each otlier in virtue of the Holy Alliance. Germany 
required a little management ; and the fathers of their, people 
in that country adopted the ^idvice of old Guido da Montefeltro 
to Boniface VIII., — 

* Lunga promessa con 1* attender corto 
Trionfar ci fara nell* alto seggio ; * 

and they acted accordingly. Constitutions and free govern- 
ments were lavishly promised ; but when the fulfilment of these 
promises was claimed, the sovereigns met their subjects with an 
altered countenance. At one time popular claims were parried 
with the dexterity of low attomies and the coolness of swindlers ; 
at another, put down with the fierceness of banditti. An as- 
sembly of despots at Frankfort reduced the weak sovereigns of 
Germany to the condition of vassals; and the detestable tri- 
bunals of Mayence proved themselves the worthy successors 
of the imperial torturers of Ratisbon. 

As often as those, who had foreseen and foretold the conse- 
quences of this conduct, have reminded its advocates of their blind- 
ness, the latter have deemed it a suflScient answer to say, that 
Europe has enjoyed four and thirty years of peace. * Peace has 
* lasted thirty-three or thirty-four years.’ We may be allowed to 
ask, what are the signs and fruits of peace ? Has it been peace in 
France, where, since 1814, the country has witnessed only a suc- 
cession of revolutions — the flight of Louis XVIII., his second 
restoration by foreign powers, the dethronement of his successor, 
the jexptdsion of his line, the transfer of the crown to an elected 
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itwlf to beijgiuide the oj^telsoir of that of othen«^a||^'«iMM^ 
aft^ itU| the oi^vofauoceanon to the throne halt been duaig|kd» 
a copetitutkaial xnonarchj* or at least what is meant to’ Iw* 
spichf established ? Has it been peace in the Netherlands, where 
Holland and Belgium have been separated in Poland, wbOM 
the last vestiges of its nationality have been drowned in the 
blood of her children?-'- in Italy, where their attempted retrolu- 
tioQs have outnumbered thmr years of peace, and where for 
every boasted month of peace there has been more, fhr more^ 
than one iUustrious victim ? 

In the mean time what was done or doing from one end of 
the Continent to the other, towards thp improvement of the 
condition of the people? Were they won over to loyalty by 
the blessings of paternal governments ? Were they less taxed ? 
Wore armies less numerous, or the police less active? Was the 
press more free, and men of letters and liberal opinions more 
encouraged, or even more safe from persecutimi, than before ? 
Were judges made independent? Was education, in any proper 
sense of the word, forwarded, and the necessary steps taken to 
secure to future generations the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty? 

These are questions to which the present state of Europe is 
an all sufficient answer. In too many places the benefits of 
peace have not got beyond the mere absence of duigers from 
without, by fire and sword and hostile armies. Yet surely the 
name of peace would not be so blessed were its natural fruits 
negations (mly. And, when nations were said to be emanci- 
pated, something more than a feeling of national independence 
should have marked the difierenoe in their conditions under the 
two systems, — honourably distinguishing their condition, such as 
it had become under their new or native princes, from what' it 
had been under the French. Unhappily, in some cases, there 
was not even the pride of national independence to fall back on. 
Those who originated these evils by thmr poEtical ammgo- 
me|its,<hate not the virtue to confess their error : ‘ it is, forsooth^ 

‘ the whole of civilised Europe wludi is to blame, not tiiey t 
* Europe Ought to have been loyal, peaceful, bappy, and satiifficn ) 

' if she is not, it is her own fault,’ That there nave been great 
faults somewhere, either mismanagement or nusconducti is Botr 
self-evi^nt. And, in this alternative, we always prefen, with 
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Burke, to presume in favour of the people gainst their govern- 
inentfi : the one is changed so much more easily than the other. 
In the present instance, it is true that even those who had some 
knowledge of the feelings of discontent prevailing on the Con- 
tinent, have been surprised at its extent and intensity. They 
wer8 noti^prepared for hearing not only that Brance and Prussia, 
with most of the minor German States and Italy, were in a 
state of revolution, but that Vienna itself had determined on 
Austria being no longer the model of oppressive and tyrannical 
governments. It was not surely for want of precautions that 
Mettemich and Sedlenytski were obliged to fly from the capital 
of the country which they had governed without control for so 
many years. They had never modified, or held out the slightest 
hope that they would ever modify, their system under any cir- 
cumstances. Wc see the consequence ; and trust that govern- 
ments to the end of time may^ profit by the example. The 
weight of public indignation descended on that system and it 
was annihilated without a struggle. 

The effect of such portentous news on Italy would always 
have been great. Upon this occasion it was prodigious, — owing 
to the spirit of nationality lately awakened by the Pope, as well 
as to the state of irritation which the conduct of the Austrians 
in Lombardy had excited over the whole Peninsula. The Italians 
had two great sources of dissatisfaction ; eitlicr of which has 
been, ere this, as it ought to be, a cause in itself of mighty 
political revolutions : foreign usurpation, and bad government. 
It is true that only a small part of Italy was under the direct 
away of Austria : but it was by Austrian power that the other 
Italian governments were directed and upheld — and were known 
and felt to be so. * In 1816 the king of Naples was prohibited, 

' by engagement, from conceding a constitution to his subjects. 

^ Austria has extracted a treaty to the same effect from the king 
^ of Sardinia, and from every prince in Italy* .... The sure 
^ instinct of despotism instructs the Austrians that were there a 

* square mile south of the Alps, clearly independent and con- 

* stitutionalised, Lombardy is gone. The Neapolitans having 

* nevertheless set up a constitution in 1820, Austria immediately 
^ suppressed it by force of arms. Again Austria interfered in 
^ 1821, in Piedmont. In 1831, and again in 1832, with the 
^ same object and the same result, she bore down upon the 
^ Papal ^ States : Italy is thus in effect nothing better than a 

^ Ci^pine Austria. Its ordinary policy is Austrian The 

^ native governments arc everywhere enslaved and trammelled 

* by Austrian agents. .... It is Austria which makes put the 

* catalogue of proscriptions, when what she calls order is re- 
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* stored. It ia Austria which assumes the office of jailor to the 
^ other states, aud claims the custody of their vittims in her 
^ dungeons.’ — {Ed* Rev. Iv. 376.) So much for foreign donqj-^ 
nation. As to bad governments, — the badness of those of Italy 
was so notorious, that we have no occasion, we believe, to ad*^ 
duce a word of proof. In some parts of Italy the governnients 
were worse than in others : but they were all bad ; and, as we 
observed on a former occasion, * on the whole it may be truly 
^ stated that there is no comer of Italy which is not qualified for 
^ a much better government than it enjoys.’ — (Ib. 388.) The 
Papal government had, in those times, ‘ raised itself to the bad 
^ eminence of being decidedly the worst and weakest of Jill the 

* other governments in Italy, the least disposed to satisfy the 
^ reasonable requests of its subjects when preferred as humble 
^ suitors, the least able to resist their just demands when insisted 
^ on by arms.’ — (Ib. 378.) It is to the bad faith of the late, 
as much as to the honesty of the present Pope, that Italy owes 
the^ first prospect of regeneration, on which she can rely. 

The Austrian invasion of the Papal States in 1831 was all 
but causing at the time a general war; indeed, it was prevented 
only by the great powers — Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia,' and Kussia — changing into an European intervention 
the intervention which Austria had undertaken by herself and 
for her own objects. The five powers, after the usual amount 
of protocols and conferences, addressed, in May 1831, a note to 
the Pontifical government; which, * although indefinite, as might 
^ be expected, and imperfect in its terms, nevertheless, on some 
^ points was sufficiently clear. It demanded the creation of a 
^ central board, charged with the revision of all the branches of 
^ administration, to act as a council of state and consist of the 
^ most distinguished citizens. It required also that a provincial 
‘ and communal council should be established upon the principle 

* of popular representation ; that a now civil and criminal Icgis- 
‘ lation should be introduced, more simple and in some con- 
^ formity with the knowledge of the age. Lastly, the secular^ 

* isation of employments ; in other words, that laymen should 

* not be altogether excluded by law from all affairs of the 
^ least importance.’ — (Ib. 379.) His Holiness promised to fol- 
low this good advice ; but, emboldened by the connivance and 
countenance of Austria, he 0 o completely forgot his promises, 
that hq would appear to have absolved himself from the per- 
formance of every one of them. We have no space to qnter 
into particulars : but shall content ourselves with assuring our 
readers that the government of Gregory XVI. became worse 
than that of any gf his predecessors, and that nothing but the 
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feakr of. bayonejts ^nd French aeqoiescenoe kept the 

sul^leiqttfot iie Pope &om attempting to dethrone a eov^ign 
p^t, in ^hom they saw no signs of either honesty or religion. 

* To Pius IX., his Buccessoi^ the praise cannot be denira of 
b^g an upright and Just man, as well as a pious and sincere 
Christian. He had witnessed and, as far as he could, had alle~ 
viated, before his elevation to the throne, the oppression which 
crushed the Papal states ; and he was aware that a deep abhoiv 
renoe of head of the church, not only in his temporal but 
in lus spintual capacity, was assuming a more deterdiined cha- 
racter every day. He could not conceal from himself that the 
cause of w this was principally the pohtical faithlessness 
which we have just described ; and he at once resolved to act 
honistly, as others ought to have done before him. Accordingly, 
with great prudence, with great caution, and with great single- 
ness of purpose, he endeavoured to carry out the suggestions 
made to his predecessor by the five powers in May 1831, an]| to 
(dear the tiara, if he could not clear his predecessor, from the 
charge, but too well proven, of having wilfully broken faith with 
the people. The present Pope did neither more nor less. He 
nmwer deserves blame as a rash innovator, a rafical reformer, a 
firebrand, and so forth, nor the extravagant praises which have 
been lavished on him as having been of himself the regenerator 
and liberator of Italy : he is a plain honest man, who most pro- 
bably did not see the consequences of his honesty, or, if he did, 
said to himself ' fiat justitia mat coelom.’ 

There are Italians in this country who had an opportunity 
of expressing, in 1831, a deliberate opinion on the consequences 
likely to flow from the execution of the reforms recommended 
in the note of May. Their opinion was, that by joining in the 
recommendation Austria either was blind or meant to pursue 
and urge a vcm different line of policy from what she had 
hitherto pursued and urged. Since it was easy to foresee, that 
such improvements at Pome could not fml to produce a most 
sdutaxy effect on the rest of Italy. Austria, on her part, lost 
little time in removing whatever doubt Italian politicians might 
be feeling on the course of her future policy. She aided and 
abetted the late Pope in breaking his word : and by so dmng 
she proclaimed to Italy and the world that she would neither 
im;^ve her own administration naf: allow other Italian powers 
to itnprove thrirs. What was foreseen in 1831, took place as 
a matter of course in 1847. The sovereigns of two of the 
best administered Italian states, Piedmont and Tuscany, deter- 
miuod on following the steps of Pius IX. They Wisely resolved 
that there should be no room for invidious comparison, when 
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the condition of tlieir dubjecis and that of thei^ ntf ^boUr^^ 
should oouie to be considered side by side. Austria pilt niNtelf# 
as of oldj at the head of the stationary faction ^nicb would 
hear of no change ; and whidh was as ready noWj as in forincr 
times^ to stir up afl passions^ lay hold of all instrumentSj and go 
all lengths, at whatever risk to their own honour or the public 
good. The imbecile and cruel Bourbon who still sits on the 
throne of Naples — the Duke of Modena, Francis V., the wOi»thy 
son of Francis IV.*, — and the libertine crack-brain^ Duke of 
Parma, took the Austrian side. From that moment, and for the 
first time after some hundred years, there was in Italy, not 
only a nation oppressed on the one side and her foreign oppres- 
sors on the other, but there were princes on the side of the 
nation. It was a gigantic stride towards the dcliveranee of 
Italy, and the country is indebted to Pius IX. for it. lie it 
was who broke up the petty holy alliance of Italian sixers. 

No part of the Italian people was more keenly alive to the 
difierence between a national and improving government and a 
foreign despotic oppression, than the Lombards and the inhabitants 
of the other provinces immediately subject to Austria. Whilst 
they themselves were left under the harrow, under the galling 
and insulting rule of the steady and unswerving Viennese bureau^- 
cracy, they had mow only to look over their border — and they 
would see the subjects of the Pope, of the King of Sardinia, and 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, governed by Italians and rapidly 
advancing their political condition. It docs not follow because 
the Papal States had been worse governed before than Lombardy 
and Venice, that Lombardy and Venice were governed well. * 
They who felt where the shoe pinched ^verc of a totally different 
opinion ; and we hope our reader will agree with us in thinking 
that four or five millions of dissatisfied people arc more likely to 
be correct in the appreciation of a government which they 
have detested for years and against which they have repeatedly 
risen, than our travelling gentry ; who, without knowing much 
of the language, very little of the manners and feelings, atid 
nothing at all of the parochial, municipal, and customary laws | 

* It was of him that we had occasion to speak many years ago in 
the following terms : — ‘ The secret strings of the Austrian police are 

* in the management of the fa)|a and ferocious Duke of Modenai., . . • 

^ who has declared by proclamation that in cases of treason legal evi- 
< deuce would not be deemed necessary for conviction. . . . is a 

* perfect specimen of the Italian princes of the Idth century.’ {Ed. 
Rev. vol. Iv. p. 376. and 3870 Those, who have had the misfortune 
to know both, say, that the father was in every respect better than 
the son. 
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of a country, offer thcmselYes, nevertheless, as witnesses on the 
merits of its institutions and its administrative system. 

* There is no nation more disposed than ourselves to treat with 
contempt the opinions that foreij^ers venture to express on our 
government and social policy : while there is none more disposed 
to pass judgment on those of foreign states. A foreigner papng 
us a flying visit and judging only from appearances, might have 
been tnclined to think that Great Britain was wantonly and 

* wilfully liking her happiness and liberties by the Reform Bill ; 
or putting her landed as well as commercial interests in needless 
jfeopardy, when she repealed her corn laws, threw open her ports, 
and with all the zeal of a recent convert denounced restrictions 
upon trade. Where abroad could we hope to find a person com- 
petent to sit in judgment upon the actual state of Ireland — on the 
degree to which the present generation is responsible for it — on 
the nature of the evil and the nature of the cure ? M. von 
Raumur did not find a few days in Dublin sufficient for the pur- 
pose. The opinions that we hear daily repeated by our tourists, 
touching the excellence of the Austrian government in Italy, 
carry the same weight as the opinions of a foreigner speaking of 
England, her government, and her domestic politics. 

To make the grievances of the Lombards known, we cannot do 
better than translate a part of their recent manifesto to the Euro- 
pean nations after the expulsion of the Austrians from Milan. 

' The Austrian government levied immoderate taxes on our 

* property, on our persons, and on necessary articles; it ex- 
^ torted from us the means by which alone it was saved from 

* ^ that bankruptcy, to the brink of which it was brought by 
^ its bad and dishonestly administered financial system ; it 

* forced on us shoals of foreigners, avowed functionaries and 

* secret spies, eating our bread, administering our affairs, judging 
^our rights, without knowing cither our language or our 

* customs * ; it imposed on us foreign laws, inextricable from 

* their multiplicity, and an intrioiite endless system of proceed- 
' ing in criminal cases, in which there was nothing either 

^Jme or solemn, except the prison and the pillory, the execu- 

* tioner and the ^lows; it spread round us ensnaring nets of 

* civil and eccle^tical, military and judicial regulations, all 

^ ^ 

* Count Bartig, for many years Governor of Lombardy, a clever 
man, ^nd one of the best specimens of Austrian authorities, was the 
cause of frequent mirth by his macaronic Italian, of which he wa^ 
extremely vain. We shall have occasion to speak of him presently 
in his charmster of Austrian High Priest, empowered to absolve the 
Ix>mbards from their sins. 
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‘ converging to Vienna, which alone engrossed the44nonopoly of 
‘ thought, of will, and of judgment ; it forbade the development 
‘ of our commerce and our industry, to favour the interests of 
^ other provinces and of govelliment manufactures — the specu- 
^ lations of Viennese oligarchs ; it submitted our municipal insti- 
' tutions, the boast of our country and the proof of national good 

* sense, to a petty, harassing control, conceived for fiscal pur- 

* poses, and tending only to fetter us ; it enslaved religism, and 
^ used her as the instrument of its ignoble fears ; deprived 
^ even public benevolence of its free course, making it subject to 

* administrative interference, and turning it into an engine 

* government. It was after endless difficulties, and only after 

* having recourse to the lowest precautions, that private in- 
‘ dividuals were permitted to help the public wants, and pr^K^rve 

* from contagion and corruption the poor abandoned to tliein- 
^ selves in the streets, in their hovels, or in prison. It seized 

* the property of minors, by forcing |;uardians to invest it in 
^ public securities, which were to be dealt with arbitrarily and 

* mysiferiously by secret agents of the government ; it subjected 
^ the liberal arts to the most vexatious restraints ; it persecuted 
^ native knowledge ; it raised the most ridiculous objections, and 
‘ the most odious difficulties, against prjnting or importing 
^ printed foreign books ; it persecuted and entrapped our most 
^ distinguished men, and raised to honour slavish understandings ; 

^ it systematised the sale of conscience, and organised an army 
^ of spies ; it encouraged secret informations, and made suspicion 
^ the rule of its proceedings ; it gave the police full power over 
^ liberty, life, and property ; and threw the patriot into the same 

* prison with the forger and the assassin.’ 

A nation which can prefer such a bill of indictment against n 
government has, surely, abundant reason to get rid of it ; and 
there can be no*doubt, but that the millions of inhabitants who 
bear witness to the truth of these charges, and are putting every- 
thing in peril in support of them, are worthy of belief, spite of 
a few witnesses to character. Among Englishmen, those most 
capable of forming an opinion are not backward in coming fip* 
ward in justification of the Lombards. We find the following 
testimony in a pamphlet which has just reached us, the last among 
those enumerated at the he^ of our article. The writer U Mr. 
Bowyer, a gentleman who nas lived twenty years in Ital^, and 
who, by education, by birth, and by social position, is eminently 
entitled to a hearing: — ' It is, indeed, thj^ fashion,’ he obUerves, 

' with some people to say, that Lombardy was well governed by 

* Austria. What would those persons say to being^overned in 
‘ the same way, by the brutal force of foreign military Idespotism? 
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' Austria might, Indeed, without difficulty have governed Lom- 

* hardy well. The Lombards are a remarkably peaceable, well- 
‘ conducted people, and of an easy disposition. But they were 

* ruled at the point of the bayone# Civil rights they had none ; 
and every man held his personal liberty and his property at 

‘ the discretion of an inquisitorial political police, and subser- 
^ vieiit or corrupt magistrates. Even the amusements and daily 
^ habitft) of the Italians were subject to a strict and pedantic 
^discipline*. But it is not necessary to dwell on specific gric- 
^ vances. Are the Italian feelings of nationality entitled to no 
/‘Irespect? True, the Italians have never, in modern times, 

* been united into one state. But what then ? Is community 
‘of language and literature nothing? Is community of tra- 
‘ ditlizis and history nothing ? And is community of race no 
‘ bond of union ? The Italians feel as one nation ; and there 
‘ are few Englishmen who do not sympathise with them, and 
‘cordially desire their dfclivemncc by their own valour from 
‘ their foreign masters.’ (Pp. 21, 22.) 

The first public symptoms of the unanimous feelings of the 
Lombards, subsequent to the declared division of the rulers of 
Italy into those who were for and those who were against improve- 
ment, openly appeared on the new Archbishop of Milan taking 
possession of his see at the beginning of September, 1847. Upon 
this occasion the armed police were let loose on the people, who 
had given no other provocation than by singing hymns in praise 
of Pius IX. That the population of the Lombard and the 
Venetian provinces was uneasy and dissatisfied could, of course, 
be no secret. The students at the Universities of both Pavia 
and Padua had become particular objects of dislike to the Aus- 
trian oflScers, who attacked and murdered them in a cowardly 
manner. Meanwhile the authorities of every description ad- 
dressed petitions to the government ; from which every govern- 
ment but that of Austria would have taken timely warning. 
On the contrary, it continued to irritate as well as injure, and 
took issue with the public on every trifle. The people, by 
wiring a hat of a singular shape, or a waistcoat of a peculiar 
COT, by dressing the hair or the beard in a certain manner, 
reduced the police to despair. The moment an edict was pub- 
lished against any remarkable fashbn, another was universally 
adopted. This was no sooner suppRbsed than a third followed, 
then a fourth, and so on. These are trifles no doubt ; yet the 
agreement on both si%s, by the nation and the government, not 
W consider them as trifles, but as symbols of grave import, ought 
€0 have omned the eyes of the Austrians, and shown them their 
tnfe ponuMii 
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The unanimous feeling of the Milanese was soon exhibited in , 
a* more alarming form. In order to injure the revenue, lottery 
tickets were no lohger bought, and smoking was given up. 
From the resolution;;to abstfin for a time from this oiFensive 
habit the most deplorable consequences ensued. In detailing 
these events we shall follow the account drawn up by M. d’Aze- 
glio: knowing him to be a truthful, upright, and honourable 
man, utterly incapable of stating, not only what he does not 
believe, but what he has not good ground for believing to be 
strictly correct, in every particular.* 

On the 2d of January, 1848, no one was to be seen smokii^ v 
in the streets, except either a few persons who were not aware 
of tlie determination taken, or the police. The smokers were 
hissed. Towards evening the soldiers began to insult and ill** 
use the mob. The mayor of Milan, Casati, who had filled the 
office for several years — aid. this proves that he was anything 
but a dangerous revolutionist, or the government would not 
have allowed him to have occupied so long a situation of that 
influence and Bonour remonstrated with the soldiers on their 
violence ; whereupon, pretending not to know him, the satellites 
of government actually arrested him, and took him prisoner to 
the Direction of Police. The corporation repaired thither in a 
body to protest against the conduct of the soldiery aim the 
arrest of their mayor, who was then set at liberty. Casati 
is now at the head of the provisional government of Lom- 
bardy. He was brother to thq^ Countess Confalonieri who died 
of a broken heart at the condemnation of her husband and the 
brutal treatment which she herself received from the late Em- 
peror of Austria, on the occasion of her throwing herself at his 
feet to beg for mercy. On the 3d, not only was a report 
spread among the soldiers that a conspiracy to murder them 
had been discotered, but a printed handbill was circulated in 
addition, of a kind calculated to rouse their worst {)assions« 
Our readers are aware of the severity of Austria, as of all 


* The English title of the translation is somewhat startling w^ln 
compared with the original. The editor, M. Praudi, who lias for many 
yeu's lived among us, and who has never missed, an opportunity of 
pleading the cause of Italian mjj^onality with as much effect as mode- 
ration, has foreseen the sho^ which would be caused by the strong 

expressions, ^Austrian assassinations.’ He has, in consequence, 
began his preface by stating, in explanation, that the author's origitij|d 
title and meaninj; could not be fully rendered, except by tfie one , 
which he has substituted; and which, he says, *is.eqtiai{v^itable to 
< the contents of the narrative and to the feelingsiDf the j|nhdr.’ ^ 
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^despots, against unlicensed printing: the very fact, therefore, 
of the police of Milan never having even attempted to^ trace the 
printing of this document, in order to enforce the law, is of itself 
sufficient evidence of its origin. To encourage the valour of the 
"troops, six cigars were distributed to each soldier, and an unusual 
allowance of brandy. In these circumstances, under the double 
excitement of supposed wrongs and injuries, and of cigars and 
brandy, the soldiers were permitted to go about in parties of 
thirty or forty, without officers, insulting and annoying the 
peaceful citizens. Towards evening these licensed bandits drew 
their swords, and fell indiscriminately on the unarmed inha- 
bitants who chanced to come in their way. In this manner they 
murdered sixty-onc persons, — six of whom were under eighteen 
years of age, five more than sixty, and one (a councillor in the 
Court of Appeal, and A particular supporter of the paternal 
government of Austria) seventy-four years old; forty-two 
persons received a hundred and thirteen serious wounds. In 
the list of the wounded are reckoned only those who were taken 
to the hospitals : of the others we have no account. As a spe- 
cimen of the manner of proceeding in this business, we shall 
relate the circumstances attending one or two cases of slaughter. 
A nurpber of persons, pursued by dragoons on horseback, took 
refuge in a public house, ‘the Foppa.’ The dragoons dis- 
mounted, left their horses at the door, and twenty-five of them 
having entered the house, they put ty death eight persons, 
namely, the innkeeper and 1^ son, one Castelli and his 
daughter Theresa, seven years old; Swirmer, a journeyman; 
Porro, a tailor ; De Lorenzi, a ragman ; and CaAziani, a porter. 
They then plundered, ravished, and committed all the excesses 
that a licentious and unrestrained soldiery were formerly wont 
to perpetrate in a fortress taken by storm. As the workmen of 
a coachmaker of the name of Sala were leaving their factory, 
forty soldiers issued from a neighbouring barrack, attacked 
them, killed one, and wounded twelve. 

Our readers must not understand that because officers were 
not at hand to check this butchery, they were therefore indif- 
ferent to what was going on. By no manner of means. Before 
the massacre began, orders liad been sent to the hospitals to pre- 
pare beds for the wounded ; a precaution not taken, however, 
out of kindness to the inhabitants ^ho were about to be cut to 
peces ; for — and it is a fact which, as d’Azeglio very properly 
observes, could hardly be believed, except on evidence which 
Jleaves no room for doubt — some of the unhappy wretches who 
were Wtanded were taken to prison, where their wounds were left 
\indre€$ed. This brought on mortification, of which two at least 
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are known to hstve died, whilst others narrowly escaped with 
their lives. 

Of all the Austrian authorities, not one was to bo found to 
repress these disorders. The mayor, Casati, presented himself, 
accompanied by a large number of respectable inhabitants, to 
Count Fiquelmont — the nobleman, who afterwards for a short 
time filled Prince Mettemich’s place — and remonstrated against 
these abominations. Fiquelmont, who had been sent to Milan 
from Vienna on a special mission to soothe the Italians, told tho 
mayor that he had only power to propose arrangements, but not 
to order them; and the utmost that lie and the governor — who 
was present at the interview, and wept — could undertake to do 
was to go to Kadetsky. They learned that he had gone to bed, 
after having given a banquet to his officers, to celebrate* the 
soldiers’ victory. He replied to Fiquelmont and the others: 
' The injured troops cannot be restrained ; if the municipal 
^ authorities answer for the tranquillity of the inhabitants, 1 will 
‘ keep the soldiers in their barracks for eight days ! ’ General 
Walmoden was the only man of note among the Austrian 
authorities who had the honesty to condemn such infamies; 
and to tell the soldiers that, if they thought themselves justified 
in asking satisfaction from the Milanese, they ought to have 
given them arms first, and then fought them fairly, and not 
have turned assassins. 

In any other country it might have been expected that the 
government would have takcni^easures to prevent such occur- 
rences, and to protect its unarmed citizens from the violence of 
its troops. Not so in Lombardy. The Emjieror was made to 
si^ a letter to the Viceroy of Lombardy, the pith of which ad- 
mitted of no mistake ; — * I perceive that there is in the Loni- 
^ bardo- Venetian kingdom a faction inclined to upset the political 
^ state of the country. I have done all that \vas necessary for th<j 
^ happiness and satisfaction of my Italian provinces. 1 am not 
‘ inclined to do more. ... I rely on the known bravery and fidelity 
^ of my army.’ This was, in so’ many words, approving what 
had happened — threatening worse for the future — and taking 
aw^ all hope. It is not wise to push a nation to extremities. 
If Englishmen have a difficulty in understanding how success- 
fully a police may co-operyite with a soldiery in provoking a 
revolution, a fact or two may explain this. 

The Austrian police in Italy has acquired a disgraceful noto- 
riety all over Europe. Pellico *,‘Maroncelli, and Andryanc — of 
whose important work, translated and condensed by the inde- 


* Edin. Rev. IviL 476. 
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fetig 9 .ble M. Prandi, w (3 are happy to see a second edition lately 
puUished — have so thoroughly exposed to public indignation 
the horrors of Austrian prisons and the scandal of their super- 
intendents, that we could scarcely have thought it possible that 
there was anything left for ingenuity and cruelty to add. But 
the last moments of this terrible institution offer specimens of 
its jealousy, injustice, and barbarity, beyond what was hitherto 
suspected ; and of which we challenge the admirers of Austria 
to find the parallel in the history of any other state. Proof in 
these cases can seldom be got at: the evidence is carefully 
destroyed ; and would have been so doubtless in the two cases, 
which we are about to cite as evidence of the rest, but for the 
suddenness of the surprise. 

It has been already mentioned that the authorities of every 
grade had joined in calling on the government to adopt mea- 
sures for alleviating the grievances of which the populations of 
Lombardy and Venice complained. A gentleman of the name 
of Nazzari, deputed from the city of Bergamo to the Central 
Government at Milan, had the courage to act as, in his position, 
the law expressly directed him to act ; and he most respectfully 
petitioned government to take thege grievances into considera- 
tion. The petition was utterly disregarded. For that we were 
prepared; but not for a despatch by the Viceroy of Milan 
(Dec. 13. 1847), such as has been found among the papers in 
the public offices at Milan, after the Austrians had been ex- 
pelled. After giving the nio||^ minute instructions to the 
governor of Lombardy, Baron ^aur, how Nazzari’s petition is 
to be defeated, the Archduke concludes in the following words : 
' Lastly, with reference to Nazzari’s conduct upon this occasion, 

* I think it necessary that he be secretly subjected to severe 
« surveillance by the police, and you will be pleased to give the 

* requisite orders to the aulic councillor, Baron Torresani:’ — a 
Tyrolese by birth, for many years Director-General of Police at 
Milan. 

Now what can be said of a government which requires 
deputies to be sent to it, especially charged to petition ; and 
which, on the petitions being presented, not merely leaves them 
unheeded, but submits the person who has been so entrapped, 
to the severe surveillance of the police? Governments which 
employ spies for such vile purposes have been known and 
execrated before; but we beheve there is no instance in the 
world of the government itself having encouraged its subjects 
to come forward by asking for information, and then tummg 
:i; 0 imd f(bon them, and treating them as suspected persras, for 
&i?ing ^yed it^ call 
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Aflter the publication of iihe letter of the Emperor to the 
Vioero 7 , the Austiiaa police at IdBan arrested a great number 
of persons, banished several, and obliged others to fly the 
country. Among the latter was M. Cesare Cantfl, an author 
well known over ital}| by his writings. On leachibg the Pied- 
montese territory, he published a short but very intemsting 
account of the persecutions of which he had been the subje0 for 
many years. He was not aware, however, of a punishment of a 
most cruel and perhaps unique species, that the government had 
just inflicted upon him. Among the papers in the offices df the 
police at Milan {los been found a despatch by Torresani, datad 
tl|^e 26th of Dec.l847. It also is addressed to Baron Spaur, and 
was forwarded to the Minister of pdlice at Vienna, who fully 
approved of its contents. Torresani represented that althoqgh 
Canth tvas undoubtedly disaffected, yet it would be imposrible ' 
to prove it ; and that the best way of destroying him would be 
to publish in the Allgemeine Zeitung an article — of which Tor- 
re«uu enclosed a sketch in his letter — obscurely hinting that 
Canth was an Austrian spy, who endeavoured to compiH>miae 
his friends, and sell them to Austria. ‘ By this means,' ends the 
worthy Director of Police, *he will be placed in the pillory.’ 
It is not only the right, it isdihe solemn duty of a nation cursed 
by a government like this, to do its utmost to overturn it. Those 
who can undertake its defence, after they know its naturd, 
cannot complain, if they are looked upon as its accomplices. 

At the point to which things had now advanced, the only 
remuning question was one «f expediency and time ; that of 
right was settled. It was the right of the Lombards to free 
themselves from a government which not only was not the pro- 
tector of the people under its sway, but was their greatest 
enemy : it was their duty not to attempt it rashly, to bide their 
time and wait till events afforded them a reasonable probability of 
suceess. The proclamation of a republic in France hastened^ho 
crisis. From the moment that royalty was abolished in France, 
it was manifest that that country would not allow Austria tb 
hold her Italian provinces on easy terms. The unexpedted 
event of a revolution at Vienna brought the crisis actually td ft 
head. Had- the Austrian authorities acted with common pfti- 
debce and common honesty even at the eleventh bour, Loth- 
bardy and Venicd might not have been lost to the Austrian 
fa^ly, however inevitable might have been their separation 
from the rest -of the monarchy. Buithcriceroy had fled and the 
governor gone away : leaving the’^olice and the military beliind; 
who acted 'nith their usual bad faith and brutality. ShOr^ before 
the revblution at Vienna, Milan had been pkoed entiri^ at the 
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mercy of the police : and one of the last orders sent from Verona 
by the viceroy (but intercepted by the patriots), was an order 
proclaiming martial law. At the same time two letters were 
also intercepted from the Archduke Rainer, the viceroy’s son, 
which are worth mentioning, to give an idea of the feeling of 
the writer. He had been bom at Milan; and, as well as his 
brothers, woijjd not have failed to lay great stress on this cir- 
cumstance in case their quality of Italians could h&ve been 
turned to any advantage in claiming Lombardy for themselves. 
The letters are dated from Verona, the 19th and 20th of March, 
and arc addressed to his brother the Archduke Ernest for his 
information and for that of a third brother, Sigmund, to whom 
they were to be forwarded: In the first, Rainer, after ridiculing 
all the promises of the emperor, ^nd making fun of the nationed 
guard (only i^our hundred) at Verona, adds: ^It is said that the 
f people have been fired upon on the Piazza San Marco at 
^ Venice, and five persons killed. No harm The post 

* has not arrived yet from Milan. If anything has happened 
^ ther% I hope that at least Jive hundred Milanese have been 
‘ killed on the spot^ On the 20th the youthful prince proceeded : 
^ Captain Huyn has just arrived from Milan on his way to 

* Vienna as messenger. He has^seen the harm done to that 

* city up to eleven o’clock on the evening of the 18 th. Our 

* twelve-pounders must have made some fine holes in the Bro- 

* letto. Huyn did not know the conclusion, as F. M. (that is, 

^ Field-Marshal Radetsky) sent him off when he was certain of 
^ victory All the prisoners were to be shot^ not excluding 

* Casati and the Duke Litta, who are said to be of the number. 
^ Martial law was sent yesterday to Milan^ and to-day at two 
^ o’clock it will bo put in force. This is the only way. The 
^ Milanese deserve it all. I hope a good number of them have 

* been slaughtered. The soldiers will have shown little modera- 
"tiin: so much the better.^ 

Whilst these letters were inditing and notwithstanding the 
flourishing accounts of Captain Huyn, the Milanese had risen 
and were successfully fighting with the troops. Our space does 
not permit of our giving more than a very brief account of that 
Ihemorable contest. It seems that on the 18 th of March the 
news arrived of the events which had occurred at Vienna. The 
Milanese, left almost without a governmentj^ went to the town 
hall to ask that the political prisoners should be set at liberty, a 
national guard armed, and a provisional government chosen to 
pre^nt anarchy. The corporation made ready to wait on the 
only authority remaining, the vice-governor, O’Donnell ; but as 
the peojfte, unarmed, were on their way to the government palace. 
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the troops fired. The troops were at once disanncd, some killed, 
and the governor seized and prevailed on to sign an order grant* 
ing a civic guard and the reorganisation of the police. This 
order neither Badetsky nor the director of police would obey. 
More than that; in |^e evening the military rushed into the 
town hall, and carried off as prisoners above three hundred 
persons whom they found thcrc^ and who on faith of the 
order ofthe vice-governor had gone to enlist as national guards. 
During the night all who could procure arms did so, whilst 
others erected barricades. Those who had no fire-arms to 
defend the barricades with, provided themselves with all sAts 
of missiles to tftrow on the soldiers from the roofs of houses. 
The enthusiasm was universal. The military, being masters 
of the gates, prevented any assistance from coming in to 
Milan from the country ; but they were unable to t^ke the barri- 
cades defended by a few men, not more it is supposed than six 
hundred. Some of these did such execution with their rifles as 
deterred the gunners from advancing to fire the guns ; as many 
as seven in succession being picked off as fast ai| thef^ were 
stretching their arm to apply the match to the touch-hole. This 
passed on Sunday the 19th of March. The following day the 
people no longer remained on the defensive, but attacked and 
carried a number of places held by the troops. On the Tuesday 
their success gave them boUness as well as more effectual moans 
of offence, — in arms taken from the soldiers whom they had 
killed or made prisoners. A government was immediately esta- 
blished, and a committee of war; one of whose first acts was to 
refuse a three days’ truce proposed by Radetsky. This was a 
wise and noble determination ; it proved at once that the moral 
courage of the leaders was equal to the spirit of the people and the 
greatness of the occasion. On Wednesday the fight grew more 
and more desperate: the citizens, protected by the ingenious 
contrivance of a moveable barricade, advanced delibeniteIy*4o- 
wards one of the gates. Porta Tosa, and carried it at lengtli 
after the most gallant efforts. A communication with the 
country was now opened. Another gate was seized soon after- 
wards, and the main body of the soldiers driven from every 
point into the castle. By this time the issue of the struggle wall 
decided; and at half-past two o’clock in the morning of Thursday, 
the 23d of March, 1848, the Austrian armies withdrew from 
the city of Milan; into which, we arc convinced, they will never 
enter again as masters, hap]^ what else may. 

This is a good beginning tor Italy, — an achievement of \^ich 
she may well be proud !-*-^c expulsltn, by the unarmed and 
peaceful citizens of a’Sy)ipparatively small town, 6f about sixteen 
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thousand troops well armed> well disciplined, and well appointed 
with everything req^uisite for war. « Where all must have be- 
haved 80 well, it would be invidious, and most probably unjust, 
even had we space, to particularise bither men or deeds. It 
was a national movement. The respected and illustrious names 
that took the lead, both during the contest and afterwards, 
when the tin^ was come for civil virtues to assume the% severe 
responsibilities for which so much daring valour nad only 
bleared the way, fill us with hope : And we rejoice to see that 
all classes have acted together from the first with equal pa- 
tdbtism, cordiality, and discretion. The iwnificent support 
which has poured in from all quarters in am of the financial 
' necessities of the state during its infant fortunes, is another 
happy omen. In these days, 4 revolution must be so necessary 
as to be uij||voidable, before it will be backed by those who 
have anythi^ to lose by it, and therefore anything to give to 
it. We have here a test. Let all who criticise the revolt in 
j Lombardy consider the numerous offers of hundreds, five hun- 
dred^hoqpands, nay, several thousands of pounds sterling, made 
by individuals who liave lived hitherto retired and apparently 
indifferent to polities : but who now, on finding that they are 
about to have a country, have come forward zealously in its 
^ cause. The number of citizens slaughtered in the streets of Milan 
exceed three hundred and fifty, and among them more than 
thirty women. This is a remarlmble proportion, whether owing 
to the energy with which, we are told, even women threw them- 
selves into the fray, — or owing to the savage outrages committed 
by the Austrians, of which also we have heard. The persons 
more or less wounded exceeded eight hundred and fifty. We 
shall not repeat particulars, — which will render for ever the nantfe 
of Badetsky detestable, — because they are too revolting to be 
related: But what can civili^d warfare say to the iniquity^iof 
Cflikying off as hostages those whom he had seized by treachery, 
and afterwards ill-treating them, — giving such brutal orders as 
caused one of them, Porro, to be murdered ? These gratuitous 
barbarities are ruinous to ^g^etsky and his masters. They 
have made the chasm deep^npd wider ; and have increased a 
* 9 iundredfold the difficulties otan arrangement, of which none 
more than the Austrians andBadetsky, if they have but common 
sense, must see the necessity for their own safety. But Austrian 
statesman seem bewildered. After what has passed, we should 
baw^upposed that not one of th^ could dream of it, or ought 
in(^d to wish to rcconwer Lombardy and Venice. Of all men 
living, they should be m%t aware, %st| of the impossibility ; a^d 
nwt, that,»if it were possible, it wo^<i|,l}e a fatal possession. 
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They seem^ howeTejrs*to be a difi^nt o^mion: one of tbem^ 
Count Hastig, has made Umself the object tOf Eiiro|K3an ridicule 
by publifihmg^ sort of l^nesty for the Italians ! ThU is ev^n 
more preposterous than^if Louis Philippe were to pro]pose to 
grant for^venoss to Lamartine and the other Parisian crituipals 
of Feb. 24., in case only they would reinstate him on his thrbue. 
If the Austrians will content themselves with doing whftt ’ is 
obviously for their own interest, as well as that of Europ8^ — j 
that is, if they will concentrate their forces to save what they 
can out of the wreck of their broken empire, they may reckoif 
on the moral supnort and sympathy of their ancient friends, dnd 
of some, perhap*who never were their friends before. But 
they must make up their mind to give up all their Italian pro- 
vinces ^ for a consideration.’ And, as we advibC them not to 
hesitate a day in undergoing this painful opcration||pn the other 
hand we as strongly recommend to the prudence of the Italians 
not to forget their proverb, * A1 ncmico che parte fa ponti d’oro.^ 
Et i^ the interest of both parties to stop the war, — a war from ^ 
which not a single advantage can accrue to cither sidp,^hich 
an immediate arrangement might not secure to them ; whilst by 
its prolongation evil must, and evil only can, arise. 

We firmly believe that M. Prandi is only repeating the senti- 
ments of every Italian, when he says : * The Italians are resolved, | 

* if possible, to recover their<^ ndependcnce by their own exertions^ 

^ and In conjunction with their princes ; but if they cannot in 
^ this manner attain their object, there are no steps which they 
^ will hesitate to take, eVen to the proclamation of a republic and 
^ the hazardous acceptance of the assistance proffered by the 
^ French.’ It is the interest of Austria, as well as of Italy, to 

^ settle their differences without the intervention of third parties ; 
to have a strong government and a powerful state on the sotitli 
of |Jie Alps; and to make every effort to secure the indcpendencQ 
of such a government and consolidate its institutions. We otot 
tins advice to both parties, with the confidence of lookers-on, who 
certainly are not indifferent to the issue of the contest, but who 
as certainly are in nowise biassed ^ selfibh motives. Lord PaL 
merston expressed the real fecliiM^ this country on tho subject 
when on the 6 th of June, he saidmfais place in parliament, * Th 
^ British Government, though conn^oted by ancient alliances and 
^ associations of amity with Austria, cannot but feel the strongest 
^sympathy with the people of Italy in their, efforts a 

* free constitution.’ We hopp and believe that the Italians will 
trust to the solemn declaration of an Entfish nobleman, invcOTod 
with a high and responsibloi^ ofiSce, rather than ^o wicked and 
absurd inventions whefh^coming from republicans w from the 
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tlie enemies of 'Italj (foi^'' Italy has enemies out of 
t&uiitriA), who attribute to England atid lo her gOTerfmeni feel- 
mgs In^stile to Italy. 'No honest Itali^ o^ oomhion sense can 
fit r moment doubt that of the powerful nations in Europe, Ve 
ato2|e feel a sincere and disinterested sympathy in the success of 
the Italians. ^ ' 

* ' ^The determination, almost unanimously adopted by the Lom- 
bards, by the Venetians, and by the populations of the other 
provinces which have risen against Austria and Austrian influence . 
-—to unite with Piedmont under a constitutional king — is a 
proof of great political good sense on the parlwof the inhabitants 
of those provinces ; and one which promises^ell for Italy in 
her new career. The attacks heaped on Charles Albert with the 
view of discrediting him, and thereby preventing this most de- 
sirable arranl^ment, arc most of them calumnies. But, even if 
they were not so, the practical question now is, — what is best 
for Europe, i for Austria, and for Italy, under existing circum- 
( stanc^. There is a great deal, we admit, in the past conduct of 
the Pnnee of Carignan of which we disapprove, at least as much 
as those can do ,who seek to use it for the purpose of em- 
barrassing by far the wisest course which it is at present open 
‘to Italy to pursue. We must add, however, that he nas 
||;ivcn so many proofs of repentance for the past, and so many 
fecuritics for the future, that if a Aan can ever win back his 
way to forgiveness in private life and confidence in public, 
Charles A.lbert has entitled himself to the benefit of these pre- 
sumptions. For ourselves,' if once the foundation is laid of a 
good government in the north of Italy, we arc satisfied that 
the happiness of future generations will be a very sufficient 
apology — and that Jis such history will accept it — for our, 
having made use of the best instruments which were at hand at 
tlm present moment. It is undeniable, that an old, royal, eiid 
n^ constitutional kingdom in Piedmont, with a flourishing ex- 
chequer, a happy and contented population and a brave army, 
affords the nucleus round which a powerful state can be con- 
centrated in the north of Italy. To bring accusations of am- 
bition and perfidy against Chiles Albert — himself an Italian 
^prince — because he has assisted his countrymen in getting rid 
of their foreign oppressors, is to make an unfair and cruel use 
of the contradictory, and so far unfortunate^ position in which he 
stoi^ '^His alleged ambition principally afibets I^y. If Italy 
ad<j|ls it, that fact should remove our fears f(S it, supposing 
the charge be true. Insides, his alleged perfidy may, after all. 
Slave been a cilice of evils, and the^least ; for what was the alter- 
nt^eP An Italian prince ought to jbe* ambitious of freeing 
Italy from a foreign yoke imposed^ upon his countrymen by 
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force of arms. It Vas foro^ and force only) whictt first; inadg 
and has since kept the Italics ^ Austria: , and foiw 

delivers them.* As^. Prandi says^ undoubtedly^ expreseiiog tMb 
feeling of all his oouiuryjnen) who have cherished them fj^f 
years : * the Italian^ have every reason to detest the tr^ty 
^ of Yieyna, as well os those who made it ; and they will ceif* 
' tainly not neglect the opportunity which Providence hm at 
^ last granted them, of trampling it in the dust.’ 

The King of Sardinia does not possess his kingdom by the ri|^ 
of the strongest, but by the free will of bis subjects, the Genoese 
included : whosej^nduct has of late been admirable, in spite of 
many mischievdfil attempts to make them swerve from their 
loyal and patriotic path. These eminently shrewd and praeticel 
men are well aware that it is more for their interest as Genoese 
and as Italians, to form part of a kingdom, alonaLwith Venice, 
than to constitute a republic at Genoa, — rivalling Venice, tearing 
Italy to pieces, and leaving it at the mercy of any foreigner who 
may be tempted to interfere in its unnatural hostilities. Thus 
much history has taught them : for the rest they must tirust to 
Providence, to their own wisdom, their own couragei Suppose 
Charles Albert to be raised by the politic necessities of to-day 
to the throne of the united kingdom of Lombardy and Piedmout, 
neither he nor his successors can hope to reign there long, unles^^ 
what may be necessity to-day shall have become by to-morrow 
choice. On his part there must be firmness, and justice, and 
liberal opinions, and government by law : On t)^e part of his 
subjects, there must be union ambng themselves, confidence in 
their new institutions, moderation jin the use of their new fran- 
chises, and a loyal attachment to the sovereign under whom 
they are beginning one of the noblest of all experiments — the 
object of so many hopes, so many fears — a free Italian state. 


Akt. VII. — 1. Oxford University Statutes. Translated by O. 
B. M. Wabd. Vol. 1. 8vo. (With a Preface on University 
Reform.) Pickering: London. 

2. The Constitutional History of the University of Dublin. !B||r 
D. C. Heron, Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin, 1847. 

^HERE is one advantage possessed by the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge which cannot be taken away from them, 
and which most powerfully affects the minds of all who 
there. These institutions are a greai^ historical growth, ^hej 
have their roots in the past,' and arc Sssociated^ the SpgUm 
mind with the very constitution of the country, ne^ly as much 
so as the Municipalities and the Church, the ^Parliament and 
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^the Thfone, Hence comes that power in them to resist chang?, 
Vhibh’ti6 Rwreigners often appe&rs a mystery. Hence, aleo, tlieir 
^^ehklity with the political systenjsof ^ old England,’ and their 
aptStiede for producing conservative statesmen ; who, whatever 
tiieir measure of insight into the present, are utterly remote 
ftom that theoretic and unpractical character which would 
disown relationship with the past. It is not wonderful that our 
Academicians should be fully aware of their advantage, and cor- 
respondingly proud of it. 

It is nevertheless to be duly borne in mind*, that this very 
position has exposed them to evils of the first magnitude. For 
a century and a half together they were in par#* the battle field, 
in part the prize, of combatants in whose strife religious bigotry 
and political animosity alternately pre])onderated. Laws were 
imposed on them by the victor ; and to the present moment they 
continue, under the chains which a polemical s|)irit first devised 
end riveted. Learned institutions, subjected to such treatment, 
Tnajr possibly grow, and even be vigorous, within a narrow pre- 
scrib^' circle of thought ; but they almost necessarily become 
degraded frohi the high place to which it should be the honour 
of a great and truly national university to aspire. They cease 
to lead the intellect of the country. New science is generally 
uncongenial to them ; and grows up rather any where else. At 
leUSt this is true of more than one important branch of it. 
Should it endeavour to establish itself within strictly academical 
precincts, it is encountered by all sorts of suspicion and misgiving. 
‘ Will it not prove unsafe? 'May it not undermine our creed? 
‘ Is it really wanted? We go on very well as we^are; let us 
Meave well alone.’ — Such are the whisperings or secret in- 
fiuCXices, unknown perhaps to individual academicians, which 
banish speculative and fruitful thought. But elsewhere it finds 
a mlcome from Hope and Faith. Where the heart is allowed 
to 'By out for light and truth, where the intellect uses its full 
.activity without troubling itself about consequences, there will 
new science set up her home. Under these circumstances, a most 
undesirable schism between the Old and the New must be the 
result. Can it be denied that such is the present position of 
England and her Universities ? 

Into this state we have been brought by a series of historical 
events, for which the present generation has no proper re- 
spoiuibility ; so far,^ therefore, none of us can be flamed. But 
We do become blamable, when we neglect to leara from the ex- 
perience which has accumulated since our ancestors went wrong : 
And Sn this day a calmness of judgment may fairly be expected of 
v^bi^h, in the heat of contest and crowd of immature thoughts, 
tVee unattainahlc to them. The leading reformers were men to 
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whom we are exceedingly indebted; and it is not our intention to' 
disparage them, in tlm resjj^t or any other, in oompiftriion ^ith 
the other men of their dav:— >far from it. But they were gene*' 
rally called, on to act, ^^il^ their own views were ptiU very 
crude ; and the enmity which they excited turned them into o 
political party, whose first object became self-defence xaiikw toim 
truth. Their mode of self-defence too genendly mnaintflil in opp* 
deavonring to gain the favour of the sovereign, and by his iud 
take to themselves, as far as possible, all places of in 

Church and State. Whatever excuse each party may have had 
in the conduct of the other, we cannot now simt our eyes to 
the fact, that their mode of proceeding w'as not one which in 
tranquil times could be justified, or which at any time could 
tend to promote truth. While disclaiming infallibility, they 
acted on the asAimption, that their convictions might fitly bo 
made the law for all others. As individuals they may have had 
much modesty, but as a^political body, they could not have had 
less, had they been confessedly infallible : their creed was enacted 
as a law of thought or limit to speculation, and* has been so 
continued down to this day. 

To do this ill any other branch of knowledge than Holigiou, 
would be universally regarded as monstrous. To nail down an 
astronomical or medical creed on the institutions where those 
sciences arc studied, is a thing no longer conceivable to us in 
Europe, and is suited only for the longitude of China. If a 
man were to leave money by will for inculcating the theories of 
Tycho Brahe and of Galen, there is even a possibility that a 
Lord Chancellor might overrule it as immoral. The oiFcr of a 
professorship in physiology or therajjeutics, accompanied by a 
test of medical orthodoxy wdiich was for ever to regulate tho 
teaching, would be resented by any man of spirit as a high 
insult, even to his good faith ; while all would see the absurtfity 
of dictating to pur teacher, and thus re-producing our own 
errors- To demand subscription of tlie learner, if less out- 
rageous, would be still more ridiculous. But since Englan4fc 
was a nation, Religion has never been treated with tho impar- 
tiality and calmness, which in less important subjects wo arc 
agreed in demanding. 

Men were imposed upon by the fallacious notion, that what is 
so importan^iould not be left to chance, but must be enforced 
by law. Wwhavc now unlearned this doJtrine. We uAdor- 
Btand that the working of consecutive intellects is no matter of 
chance, but follows a law of steady development ; and though 
it is any thing but infallible, yet it is far more remote frOiU 
chance than the convictions of an individual; or than tho 
possession of party power, which enables men in different coun* 
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tAitA to %ibaot diffedbnt eysteme of orthodoxy. In ddbrenee to 
oHheafB, eten the magistrate how confpBeB his reli^ous fiiUibility, 
leaves off persecuting. Yet ano&er &Uacy vft^s bequeath^ 
to ns the Bomanism agaii^t which we were protesting; 
natfiely^the assumption that religion and philosophy aare contrastraj 
in the one heii^ fixed and unchangeable^ the other mutable and 
pro^essive. This is one of the great primitive falsehoods on 
which Popery is based ; but plausible as it may sound in coni'* 
junction with the idea of a living judge of truth and an infallible 
church} it is in harsh and obvious discord with doctrines which 
have been established by a recent reform. Truth is, of course, 
unchangeable, in philosophy as in religion ; while men’s notions 
about die truth change in religion as well as in philosophy. 
Ghrant that apostolic doctrines are a final unalterable law in re- 
limon ; grant that they arc first principles, T^iich may not be 
cdled to account and cannot be strengthened: it is not the 
less certain that divines thought differently on the question, — 

* What is (Apostolic) truth ?’ — in the thirteenth century and in 
the sixteenth. There was a great change of mind in the En- 
glish Church between these periods, as great as any which ever 
tCok place in the schools of philosophy ; so that, as a fact, the 
distinction between fixed religion and progressive science is alt<j* 
gCther imaginary. Since our notions of religion are liable to im- 
perfbetion, it is our duty to take every possible security that 
their changes may be changes for the better ; in other words, that 
our schools of Beligion should imitate our schools of Science. 

The Keformers themselves, whatever their actual conduct, 
shrank from enunciating any thing so improbable, as that they 
were at all less fallible than the church against which they had 
llbbelled. The nineteenth article of the Church of England 
asserts that the Churches of Christ may err ; and declares by 
uatue, that ^ the churches of Jerusalem, of Antioch, of Alex- 
' andri% of Borne, have erred, not only in ^heir living and 

• manner of ceremonies, but also* in matters of faith.^ This is 
1^ full disclaimer of infallibility; and we can, therefore, only 

look on it as indicating a secret distrust of the strength of their 
position, that members of the Church of England, as of other 
y, churches, persist in erecting the opinions of their predecessors 
into a permanent creed. For what can be more self-condemn- 
iiig than, because of the unsoundness of indivi^al judgment 
and of the extremS importance of going right,6|b enforce on 
others a system of doctrine which we know and avow may 
provq to be wrong ? 

But we must not be too severe on the policy or consistency 
of former times. Where religious. controversy has been una- 
voidably mingled up with state affairs, several ages must pass 
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before parties can trust cme another for fair eawiaUy ilT 
ttere is no powerful iiea^|d to act as arbiter* nw urote aw 
some ezoeUent* remarks on the growth of constitutional mor^^iy 
within the Athenian peopfe the time of IQeisthenes (vc^ iv. 
pw 805t) which admit of strikir^ application here. Aa it is n Wd 
thing for one political party to adhere to the forms and proo^sfHSS 
of a Constitution, when it feels morally certain that its oppone;i^ 
will not $ so those, who would perhaps have been willing to 
truth inquired after as impartially in lleligion as in J^wosoul^y, 
were deterred from it by distrust of their adversaries. * It we 

* do not fix our opinions upon the nation, they will fix their&\ 
was the secret argument. * If we let these novelties get ahead# 

* their authors will fill our seats of teaching, and will preposacas 
^ the rising generation: they are not* searching for truth, but 

* only eager to establish their own opinions ; if ia our simplicity 
^ we allow them freedom, they will use it to set up an ui\}ust 

* supremacy over us.’ A dim feeling of this kind actuated 
the most upright and single-hearted of those who directed 
against their opponents the external weapons of punishment or 
exclusion : — weapons which error can * wield as powerfully as 
truth, and which by universal consent have been long proscribed 
in every thriving philosophy. Let past generations baye this 
excuse ; we have it no longer. It seems impossible to consider 
the character of modem society and the steady progress whidi 
middle-aged men have witnessed, and not sec that the times 
are ripe for the abolition of all those academical tests, which 
have ceased to have even a shadow of argumentative support. 

First of all, the State is now become a neutral body, — the 
more competent to discern all unfairness in any religious party, 
from her very indifference towards polemics. The Crown and 
Parliament sincerely desire the universities to be morally j)ure. 


* A long and^musing list might be made out of the errors and 
contradictions into which public bodies have necessarily fallen, 
they have undertaken to decide dogmatically concerning truth* If 
the Parliament of Paris, its University, and» its Sorbonne WoolS 
appear in it pre-eminent over all others, it is only because they^were 
the most powerful of all when decisions of this kind were most in 
fashion. The various rises and falls in the academical fortune oi 
Aristotle might have been a warning of itself. Yet, on the contrary, • 
Sir Hobert &ward closes his reflections upon the subject by saying : 

* Thus his mme grew almost sacred in universities ; and Queen’s 

* College in Oxford (1685) yet shows a kind of testimony of venera- 

* tion by reading Anstotle upon their knees ! and those that take 

* degrees are sworn to defend his philosophy.’ What ground can 
there be for expecting theology to fare better ? Nor has it done so. 
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inteUtictuoUj en^inent, and spiritually good ; they no longer 
*wish to them tools of jpolitics: but every party and inter^t 
ix| the State would naturally seek to stipulate for some security 
against their being tools to their opponents. Can we imagine 
a inore desirable state of things Tor a wise and learned body 
than this? Those who can sincerely and devoutly profess 
that they love truth more than their own opinions ; that they 
love their own opinions^ only because they conceive them to be 
true; that they desire no favour for them, believing that in a 
fair field they must win the day — have now a powerful and im- 
^partial arbiter from without, to guarantee them against their only 
fear. Ke^ct also, the body of the people is comparatively apathetic 
concerning mere opinion, and disposed to judge of all doctrines 
by the fruits of their professors. Any practical movement 
towards Borne would, no doubt, excite some public exasperation ; 
but this (whether right or wrong) is so far from putting a diffi- 
culty in the way of rescinding academical subscription, tliat it 
even adds a new proof of its needlessnees, at least in that direc- 
tion, If Protestantism cannot stand its ground against Komanism 
in the Univerbities, from the moment that no subscriptions are 
demanded of any one, and though the nation from without is 
warmly sympathising with it, it follows that Protestantism of 
the kind, which the eystem is supposed to be protecting, cannot 
be worth the cost. In tliis, as in other matters, the public at 
large looks to the general marks of goodness in clergymen ; and 
if it finds ministers grave and tender, simple and pure-minded, 
meek, unassuming, charitable, it ‘.accepts and supports them, 
whether their systenj be High Church or Low Church, or what- 
ever is highest or lowest. Some may applaud this ; some will 
grieve over it : but in any case it is eminently favourable to the 
scientific independence and quiet truth-seeking of the Univer- 
sities ; and is an advantage which was unknown when the present 
system was enacted. But, lastly, in those times no pliilosophic 
I school had arisen to show how truth ought to b| searched alter. 
Philosophers reasofled as loosely as they observed. Science still 
doated on assumptions, and did nothing but make deductions ; 
the lessons of Copernicus and Galileo were not yet learned. Nor, 
until disgusted with the turmoil of polemics, Boyle, Willis, 
Wren and their contemporaries, had founded the Society, 
was there a commencement among us of impartial continuous 
inquiry. By working at* subjects in which the hAt of passion 
was (as far as might be^ eliminated, the human mind learnt and 
taught right methods of investigation ; so that under training of 
thig description, all educated men have now obtained a clearer 
insight inlo the just principles of controversy; — what proceedings 
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are fair and to thfe piMrjK»e, ^li8^l dirfngefi^oA^^ 
cefd ftUacjr.^ TJbe too^ 

bavo been ahai*^ and niiiltiplied* liaiigilw^ biiOii 
more deeply* pienetrated, ancimt manncre "and ^ biiire 

been broi%ht into new* light,^i8tory Has blieh 
brilliant sucoeas : by all these causes numerous dUpiites hliTO* 
cut away, and the points really in debate stand out 
tinctly— if only the combatants ^e allowed to see with 
own eyes, allowed to look at both sides of the shield befot'e thii^ 
fight about its inscription. " 

Thus we have evety ground for hoping, that in case the tfni- 
versities were allowed to prosecute the study of religious truth- 
with the same freedom and on the same conditions as philo^ 
sopfaical, it would produce no explosion of evil pasrioiis : but, 
on the contrary, might lead to a decorous, earnest, and well- 
defined course of inquiry, establishing whatever deserved tb 
stand, and modifying or overthrowing whatever failed to abidb 
the test of pious and cautious learning. 

Need it here be added, that then only can their dpinibu dh 
these momentous subjects have influence over the Legislaiure 
and the Nation ? The Universities have now no theologi^ 
judgment of their own: we have only to read the Act of 
Uniformity, and we know what they thiiflc, without asking' 
them. If no learned and good men, but mere dunces, pedants, 
and profligates, had crowded the colleges for the last 180 years, 
we should have exactly the same testimony as at present to the 
reasonableness and truth of the Thirty-nine Articles. But as 
soon as University-men are no longer ordered to believe, then 
their unanimity, considered as evidence, will be as valid a pre- 
sumption as the agreement of astronomers or chyinists; and ’ 
the ‘ Universities will assume at once, as authorities in divinity, 
that superiority and * pride of place ’ which their most dutiful 
sons are naturalljr desirous that they should hold. 

The real aim m all who wish them well, and all the same timb 
understand the true interests of mankind, must be, to fill tho 
Universities with religious and able member^ But the divisibh 
of men iiito capable and incapable — much less into religious and 
irreligious — has never been effected, even approximatively, by | 
the imposition uf a creed. Of tw^p persons, one of whom Submits, 
and one refuses, to subscribe, we know nothing in favour of the 
former, but sftnething in favour of the. latter: nam^y, we see 
that the latter has a regard for truth, while not even that can bo 
inferred eonceming the former. There edn be lio more completo 
answer to the claim of such imprudent controversialists, as insist 
on attributing a superior religious tone to the system, tlian the 
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whole (iho^« of ki^eelf*- 
^^ixl&ardsj ai^d what not ;-^aiid even 
m ihe presratj ho mall* itoop of the wotldly-mihded and the 
Intrfgaiiig, the prrad as well .as the mean-spirited; — have 
ttahaMd to paM thee otdeal of the Thirty-nine ArtifiloB. We 
nse Ihem siml^ as witnesses to contradict this ei^tiavagant 
pretension. On the other hand, it is manifest that every test 
of this xiature involves an ^minent risk of shutting out the 
very men .whom an intellectual institution should eagerly 
cotet; men of sensitive conscience, of active searching intellect, 
averse to plod on in a prescribed routine of thought, but 
resolved to give room and air and light to growing and indepen- 
dent thought. ' It would be a clever arrow,’ said the Spartan, 
* to hill the brave men only 1 ’ It would be a cleverer creed, to hit 
only the irreligious. They stoop, and it passes over their head. 
Whatev4fi^ may be fancied to the contrary in the theory of the 
closet, the experience of life abundantly proves that the religious 
are essentially a body unatfected by human laws and definitions ; 
who make a fragment of nearly every outward society, but fill 
up the ranks of none. Other things, however, being equal, 
that university which offers the least premium to insincerity, is 
likely to have the most deeply grounded and most vigorous 
religion. * 

It cannot be denied, and ought to be proclaimed, that the 
existing system does ofter a very strong temptation to insincerity. 
For the character of the temptatidn is not such as besets us in 
ordinary life ; where, if a man should covet an office which he 
knows he is unfit to fill, and, by^false representation should gain 
possession of it, he is soon exposed. In an energetic state of 
society, his unfitness is presently manifested ; and the shame, 
perhaps expulsion, which awaits him, is a wholesome corrective to 
any such dishonest tendencies. But when a legislator artificially 
connects with office or rank certain supposed qualities and condi- 
tions, which have no real or natural connexion with the character 
to be maintained, so that by one momentary word of profession 
all difficulties are permanently overleapt — then the temptation to 
tamper with our convictions becomes intense. In lecturing on 
Thucydides or on Newton’s Principia, no deficie^y will be felt 
from the sbeaker’s imperfect belief of the University Test Articles. 
He may doubt whether Christ carried his flesh and bones with 
him into heaven, wheth^ the baptism of infants %e most agree- 
able to his ordinance, whether the old fathers did not look only 
for transitory promises, whether the Athanasian Creed ought 
ihoroughly to bo received, whether the good works of heathens 
wtis not pleasant to God, whether the Church hath authority 
in controversies of faith; — and many other topics beside, — 
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yet he will wt he a Im able mxM 

erer leee hoiiourehle aoid honoid^ \q hie pokiiidjf*^ 4$bdeir tbeee 
circamBtaxi0e9i.tP reftiaa to sign the Articles befatifeM ^oee npt 
believe some of them» is apt to ^pear a hypocntioii) i^^peorlitd 
fastidioueieaa* The acaadal of subscription only wheu 

a man’s differences reach to such a height, tYxsSt he is uttp^le to 
attend the ordinary ceremonies of the church : — so relaxed has 
public opinion become under the influence of evil custom. 

Jn such a state of things, it is evident that there must Jbs it 
great amount of practical insincerity; and in believing that 
there is, of Course we do not hold academicians \o be more cor<f 
raptible or corrupted than other men ; but merely to have u| 
them the same elements of human infirmity which, under similei: 
circumstances, have always generated disease. No one will 
imagine that a law to exact subscription to the Thirty-*num 
Articles from every member of parliament could doi^yihing 
but, on the one hand, produce hypocrisy in a considerable num^ 
ber ; and on the other, drive away some score of what are called 
impracticable people. There is no reasonTor believing in any other 
result in the Universities.^ Nor is this all. Young persons are 
induced to sign the Articles, by being told that it only means that 
they are not conscious of disbelieving them ! and thus from the 
beginning they are trained to the art of evading solemn declare* 
tions. The having ever required such subscriptions from mere 
youths, distinctly shows the fanaticism or hollow-lj^artedness 
with which the system was devised. Its authors evidently 
were far less anxious for veracity, than to stop men’s moutlis 
from denying the doctrines thus mechanically established. But 
again*, Faley’s theory of subscription still has its advocates, 

* In lyhat sense are articles to be subscribed ? Paley and other 
casuists treat the supposition that any legislature can ever have 
expected the consent of ten thousand men, and that in perpetual sue* 
cession, not to one controverted proposition, but to many hundreds, 
as difilcult to conceive. His conceit for extricating us from the 
dilemma, by informing us that a subscriber to the Articles ^ must be 

* first convinced that he is truly and substantially satisfying the leg]»- 

* lature of the 13th Elizabeth,* is a conrlition to the full as difficult. 
Surely, the real imposer of the Articles upon every successive geaera«* 
tion must be understood to be the successive legislatures by which, for 
the time being, the Articles are maintained — not the legislature by 
which they might happen to be at first imposed. In whom tlie right 
of judicial interpretation has been in the meantime vested by the 
supreme authority in the state, in case their meaning should be dis* 
puted, is another question. Mr. Ward protested before the University 
of Oxford (1845) against there being any other interpreter of the 
sense in which he was to subscribe, except the Ecclesiastical Court 
by whom he might be examined. 
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eten on tiie Epkcopal B^nc]?; 8,nd historicaUy, hae bo 
fottnd^i6n>^ to be quite exploded; though 

it Mnnbt be received the simplicity pf 

^uth/ Great M hai been felt against certain views 

6f ihterpretatioh, which have of late, years fohnd favdur in the 
hew Oxford Bchbol. No prudent person will defend them; but 
it may be dpubted whether Mr. Ward’s judges were all so free 
tom the sin c| insincerity, as to be the right persons to condemn 
him. * Ihgenious schemes for evasion arc not confined to one 
school. No living divine quite fits this bed of Procrustes ; all 
feel it pinch soAewhere — except those who are guiltless of ^1 
scholarship and independent thought. The existence of so many 
shmrply Contrasted parties among subscribers to the Test, is strong 
primd facie evidence that the Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy 
hre' composed of violent extremes, the whole of which no human 
v&iM en^ believed at once. At any rate, the intense op- 
poidtlon — not in detailed opinion merely, but in entire spirit — 
betvreen different schools of English Churchmen, proves the 
litter failure of this legiilative attempt at uniformity. Nor is it 
aiy reply, to say, that ‘ the abuse of an enactment is no argu- 
^ meut against its use:’ for that is to assume that these enact- 
ments a tendency to secure agreement. A Test, however, 
CM be no guarantee of faith, but of profession of faith onlyj| 
and this it demands under circumstances calculated to produce 
ihrihoere i^fession. Accordingly, «that it does succeed in this 
direction there is all the ostensible proof which the nature of 
the case admits. It certainly does not exert a prophylactic 
power oh Churchmen, so as to repel those youths who about 
to\ disbelieve. Nor can it preserve anylef a bold and contro- 
versial turn from falling into disbelief of some of its propositions, 
epjbept by stifling that degree of thought and inquiry which are 
necessary conditions to any thing worthy of being called belief. 
4 I 1 US its total tendency is towards hypocrisy or apathy ; and as 
tose are its natural results, they ought rather to be cajiled the 
use than the abuse of the Test. Its only other possible result 
is fto exclude conscientious men; — men who cannot be silenced 
tom without, and who ought not to be dreaded within. 

Tliete arc, moreover, other reasons of great cogency, which, 
mate : it priori certain, that exactly the most active minds 
vfriil be most likely to bruise themselves against these barriers. 
That indeed is always true in cases of this kind: but we have 
hto especially to consider that the Articles and Homilies form a 
l^cdliar circle of thought and belief, which arose in great vigour In 
|he sixteenth century; at whicli time some of the most versatile 
; familiar with all the science of the age, could range 
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freely within their bounds, ^nd yet be conscious of to confine*^ 
ment. Mertrfwhile, can it be assumed that their viow|f 
were so purely dictated by the onl/lnspirer of ab^olut^rp^h, to 

stand in no relation at all to the moral and metaphyseal ^pecfjla^ 
tioiis tbetixurrent? No one has eyer yet claimed such^a* plfHoe of 
cmineticC lor them, and the very idea is quite prepostcrotiiai^ TV^ 
must presume (until the most con'J'incjing proof is offered to 
contrary) that there was a pretty close connexion between tlimir^ 
philosophy and their formal creed, on the part of fhe BefornierS 
and their contemporaries. But, since that time Physical scienftO 
has been created. Morals have assumed a positive and independent 
form. Metaphysics have been revolutionised, and History in a 
manner rc-written. Nothing short of infallible wisdom in th^ 
compilers of Articles which touch on so many delicate and pro- 
found matters, could prevedt a frequent conflict between the fixed 
creed and a philosophy ever moving on. Yet wo nee^ot 
ivfer. The test required is in itself a confession of jRtinctive 
alarm. The barrier is not set up for nothing. ^ If the sub- 
^ scription be rescinded,’ cry its advo^tes, ^ the colleges will 
* presently be infected with diversities of opinion.’ Here is an 
avowal that the formularies contain much, which, at least in tl^e 
existing state of philosophy, cannot sustain itself without artifici^ 
and illogical aid. Is it love of truth, or zeal for party-power, 
Hr Inch so values a constrained and superficial agreement ? 

To seek for such an agreement by such means, cvei^f it could 
be attained, would imply an enormous over-cstimatenf purely 
intellectual conclusions — as if religion were seated in the loglcfil 
understanding. But, the whole gloiy of Christianity is confessedly 
moral, iSbt intellectual and (with whatever partial inconsist- 
ency) Christian chnr^rcs have on the whole acted upon this 
conviction. The Church of England has never attempted to 
press the Thirty-nine Articles on the laity ; not even for attend- 
ance at the communion-table. It never claimed the test from 
those who act as patrons to livings, or appoint* to deaneries and 
bishoprics as ministers of the crown. The Head of the church 
docs not subscribe the Articles at the coronation. The most 
important functions of civil life, which need a religious spirit 
for their performance quite as urgently as a grammatical or 
mathematical lecture can, arc carried on by persons |k'h^ the 
church never dreamed of subjecting to test articles, fliis has 
perhaps arisen in no small measure from mere prudential policy ^ 
but prudence, when it shuns to be unjust, often reaps the re- 
wards of justice. Supposing that the laity could have been 
forced or cajoled into submission, no spiritual end would have 
been gained by it. Of this, the generation , which had seen 
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change backwards and forwards as its sovereign 
must haVc beeU ^ell aware. But, as we were saying, 
mielltotua} assent of *tfie mind, even when sincere, to , a 
however .orthodox, can be no guarantee for religions 
Mtimcnt. ^ If the Thirty-nine Articles are true, then the 
oevils believe every’ one of them and ItVemble. The influence 
of early education notoidoubly determines most men’s early 
creed, without any reference to their better or worse cha- 
racter. It iw not the believing under authoritative tuition, 
but the believing by personal and spiritual insight, which gives 
to faith its transforming and motive power. Moreover, the 
’ propositions which, when believed intensely and practically, 
momd th# whole character into our highest idea of religion, 
are not such as are controverted among thoughtful men, and 
concerning which intellectual disagreement can be appre- 
]^nriied.^To extract the Thirty-*nine Articles out ctf the Four 
(jOspels^quires no little ingenuity ; since, at first sight, it is 
difficult to conceive that they are parts of the same system. 
A preference of thin|^ spiritual to things material, of the 
favour of God to that of man, of noble self-sacrifice to 'pru- 
dent self-indulgence, the love of good men rather than of great 
men, of knowledge rather than of gain ; and many other — 
sentiments, not propositions — are the elements which distin- 
guish better from common minds. Yet if all these were framed 
into a cr^, to exact subscriptions to it would still be ridicu- 
lous : form is not the confession of the intellect, but the d^ly, 
cordial avowal of the heart that we need ; and it is the intensity 
of these sentiments which has in every age constituted the true 
hero, saint, and martyr, not the being abk to subscribe^incerely 
to ITicene, Tridentine, Augsburghian oi^nglican formularies. 

Kor could any cure be found in merely modifying thfe Thirty- 
nine Articles and the other tests. Not to dwell on the endless 
controversies which must at piK^scnt arise from the attempt, — 
the new restrictiolis, like the old, would involve the unendurable 
assum]ption, that one inquirer may mark out to another the limits 
of his freedom. No infallible pope can desire more : since even 
in the Bomish Church there is professedly ample room left for 
diversity ; the ruling power dogmatically aiinouiicing that ^ all 
' reasonable latitude ’ is conceded. Indeed, from their internal con- 
iroverliesThe existence of considerable freedom may be inferred; 
tmd they might appeal also to the union of the controversialists in 
thh same religious ordinances, as an exemplification of thp charity 
winch animates their contests. — But surely we are not to be 
dazzled by these false lights. He who judges for others within 
'wbai^ limits their res^grehes shall be bounded, can exercise despotic 
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power over their oon^iences and intellects. Any thing 
be enforced under the pretence that it is a trutli if 

he who unpoaes it is the sole judge of its h^bjE^ 

And this in &ot is the only form which reli^ons despoijasni q^n 
assume, as long as bumm thoughts outnumlber the seni^OM ^ 
the established formulaiy. For, narrow as it may be, yet W|il^HB 
its limits the infinite activity of intellects of immense l|%oi|r, 
however unprofitably exercised, may roam up and dnirn: 
spatiantur arend. (| 

It would perhaps have been impossible so long to support a 
system which has no principle whatever to stand upon, had not 
a confusion been introduced between Tests for Co-operation and^ 
Tests for Truth — a point which appears to ))e o|^ suflhsient 
importance to deserve to be enlarged upon. For practical 
purposes, a certain amount of f^rcement between parties who 
are to co-operate is often essential ; and he who is to take the 
lead — as a prime minister in a cabinet — dictates ^bis sub- 
ordinates on what points they must be unanimous, and what are 
open questions. So in the case of a missionary society-— 
which is formed by persons espousing Ihc same general system 
of doctrine — it is, for the most part, not merely expedient, but 
necessary, to have a substantial agreement of opinion enjiong the 
committee and secretaries. But, in all such cases, to object to an 
individual as unsuitable for co-operation, is tieither to question his 
moral and spiritual worth nor to prejudge his studies by pre- 
co^titujpd averihcnts. Expediency, and not truth%r personal 
goodness, is the matter inquired into ; and expediency avowedly 
shifts from^ycar to year. Even with the same prime minister, 
the leadhig jirinciplcs of a cabinet alter with the times ; nor does 
this net^sarily imply4lKther change of opinion or dishonourable 
comprouiiise in any of its members. In a missionary society, 
indeed, it is not imagined that any change of dreumstanoes 
can arise which should seriously alter the quality of the direct- 
ing body: but still, os its end is action, not contemplation and 
research the i^cessity of the case makes its exclusiveness un- 
uvidious, and enables the parties to disown unworthy thoughts 
m those whom they reject. Something of the same kind too, 
we allow, applies to the practical working of a Church — that 
is, in regard to the relation between a pastor and his congrega- 
tion. Kotwitbstanding that the Church of Irdand!^ t|fe been 
established upon an opposite principle, yet a certain adaptation 
of the i^tor to the congregation is essential. .A^d, as the office 
of tca(»lr exists for the sake of the taught, it is justly^xpeoted, 
that, in case of a vacancy, such a pastor shoiild be looked for, as 
fi^ill be likely to obtain the confidence of his flock. Whatever 
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their creed, he, if he is to do them good, must not be in rude 
9^ collision with it : if they nre Anglicans, so ttmst he 

}£ th^y Bomanists, he must be a Romanist; and so on. 
Of course the right process is, to look out for a man who hcte 
md spmtaneously professed such or such opinions; 
nC(t. for one who, in order to obtain the office, may be willing 
to make profession as required. This is the theory of the cure 
of spuls^andno fault can be found with it, so considered ; since 
if thp congr^Hations of the Church of England were as un- 
changeable in opinion and feeling ns the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Liturgy — if, in short, its formularies always and 
^necessarily represented th- mind of the laity, th^n the imposition 
of them o|^ the parochial clergy, though it might be lamented as 
an unpleasant necessity, could not be reasonably condemned. 

• But the material thing is, that the test articles imposed on 
the Universities, whether upon their lay or clerical members 
not b^g parochial clergy — have no such aim of adapting 
man to man. These institutions, by their essential nature, are 
directed towards tlie pursuit of theoretic truth. Examiners in 
the schools, Public Professors, and much more Masters of Arts 
in the^ Univci^sity at large, could obviously co-operatc for every 
scientific purpose, without any other religious agreement than 
that which is implied in being religious and conscientious men. 

^ Those who are called on to teach (if, to simplify the argument, 
the /Divinilv Professors be here excepted) have to deal with an 
unresistin^material in their pupils. An unorfhodox clergyman 
might find his church deserted, and his position turned inw a 
sinecure : but an unorthodox teacher of classics or mathematics 
is in no such danger. And this it is which enables imlirersities 
to be Catholic, if they understand their Slgli calling, in contrast 
to practical societies, which are all necessarily Sectarian. The 
former are peculiarly ennobled by being devoted to advance and 
perfect knowledge.; the latter proceed from estabUshcd results, 
and, as institutions, have no power or business to search for 
tmth at all. They are, therefore, inferior in ^lignit^to the 
fomer, as the hand is to the eye. 

In proof that religious unanimity is not essential to academic 
co-operation, there is no necessity for referring to foreign Uni- 
versitiw : we can appeal to present and undeniable fact at home. 
By rea||^i#of the strong division of religious parties, one against 
^ another, within our own Universities, no such unanimity exists in 
them. Individuals often sit side by side th^e in the disc^irgc of 
aca4emic|pinctions, who have in no practical sense religiSs sy m- 
^^athy at all, nor any power of co-operating, out of the Universi- 
' simplest religious affairs, as, for instance, in distributing 
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the Bible, or regulating a paridi school. If it were true that 
special religious a^ement were needed for academic oo-operation^ 
a fixed creed woiud not be the remedy; or rather, we see^it is not 
a remedy. lu fact, it inflicts the greatest amount of misclUaf with 
the least advantage. But in case a close agreement of refigioos 
opinion were so far really necessary) a distinction would need to be 
made between ordinary academicians, and those who havepracti-* 
cally to administer the system ; and it would beesfene the duty of 
the highest authorities in the University to select meflPfor officoi 
with a due reference to tlicir religious principles, just as political 
principles are regarded by a political cabinet. But every bo^ ^ 
must perceive that such an arrangement (except whe|^ it might 
occasionally be used for capricious injustice) would, m the e^ 
isting academic wirld, become altogether a dead letter ; nor do 
we expect that any one within the Universiti^ will be of 
opinion that the Thirty-nine Articles would be really* fCnforced, 
in case the separate Colleges were at liberty to dispense with 
them. This, is only another phase of the fact, that agreement 
in those Articles is in no practical sense needed for University 
co-operation. They cannot constitute a centre of union for 
higher purposes ; and they are not wanted as a centre of union 
for tills. 

In what has hitherto been said, all consideration of the 
Divinity Professors has been excluded : it would apj^ar, never- 
theless, that there is not only no reason for giving to them less 
freedom than to others, but a peculiar impropriety in doing so. 
Their duty is not to preach and exhort, but to lecture ; they do 
not add^gSB the conscience and the sympathies (as their main 
and proper business), hut the intellect ; and if a hearer were ever 
so muchit persuaded that the lecturer was in error, it need not 
oflend his conscience to hear him. For a learner, however, so con- 
fidently to decide against his teacher, is neither very amiable nor 
very common ; nor is a University system to be devised with a 
reference to sucji infirmities in pupils. The same consideratidm 
then apply to professors of Divinity, as of Physiology. 
person who is invited to occupy the teacher's chair should not be 
subject to dictation. Where is his superior in*knowledgeP — 
who can decorously claim to enact conclusions for him ? Never- 
theless, it is evident that the existing system implies that every 
tiling was settled for ever by somebody three centuries ago ; yet 
who the somebody wA, nobody can truly say. But surely we 
have a rfght to know something more — something, fovUnstance, 
of the title and qualifications of this great unknown. Besides, 
unless it is to be presumed that the Church formularies are 
absolutely perfect, there ought always to be some individual or 
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Bomis eoUfeQlIre body in presence^ competent to suggest and 
originste'improTftnents; and from no quarter could proposals 
to tMs ^ect come so gracefiiUy antt acceptably as fbsm the 
DiTinityprofessors, in cash thyy were unfettered. 

Although fixed article8->-as such, and everywhere, — are open 
to the gravest objections, we are entitled to deal with the case 
of the Univendties separately from that of the Church. AU 
questioniim of a person’s creed is impertinent and injurious in a 
University but that this is far firom being true in legard to 
parodiiai duties, we have already shown. !^ot that a screw of 
the nature of the Thirty-nine Artide^ is a proper instrument for 
the informgtion wanted. It is only l^cause, hitherto, the same 
ineasure has been dealt out by the hand of power to the Univer- 
sraes and to the Church, that people are apt to Itoat of them as in- 
stitutions to which the same principles necessarily apply: whereas 
any chan^ i^ch may be needed in the one or in the other, 
will be found often to depend on totally distinct considerations, 
and to belong to very distinct agencies. The vulgar identifica- 
tion of the Church and Universities arises from a most important 
fact, which neverthdess must not be rested on as a riffht; namely, 
the usurpation of the Universities by the clerical order ; a revo- 
lution which was brought about so gradually by the growth of 
the Colleges, that the State was long unaware of it : hut it has 
not been* the less detrimental to the intellectual and theological 
interests, for which alone Universities exist. The connexion 
has been injurious in another way. On the distinction taken 
by Adam Smith, a rich Church drains the Universities of its 
most eminent men of letters ; while a poor Church is drsiuad by 
them. Voltaire had observed accordingly, that a Father Porret 
was the only professor they had ever had in Francf whose 
works were worth the reading : Adam Smith supports this 
condnsion, by adding that, in England the Church in the same 
manner, by the temptation of its benefices, was continually drain- 
ing the Universities of their best and ablest members : ‘ an old 

* College tutor, who is known and distinguished in Europe as 
‘ an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be found there as in 

* any Roman Cdtholic country.’ A connexion which produces 
such efifects, might well be left to mitural tendendes, already 

* Nor less so to their liberal spirit ; no unimportant conrideration. 

* Sjug William asked Mr. Locke how long hSWhought the revolution 

* pnncipl<||, might last in England.’ The philosopher angered — ‘ Till 
‘ this generation shall have passed away, and our Universities shall 

' * have had time to breed a new one.’ ‘ Many things 1 disapprove 
' !• our Universities, where the country gentlemen are educated in 

* Toryism by Tory clergy.’ — Horace Walpole. 
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strong enough} and not be fostered and pan^rq^ ar^ci^ 
means* The Universities ha%e no intereai^ m tTpivarsitieBj, in 
bribing their ifiembers into the Church. ^ Quife the contra!^. 

in the eye of the law^ the Colleges are at the preseiittdejr h^ 
oorporations as much as the Universities^ withtio legqf id[i|l|(i;ence 
but this —that the Universities are classed under the title, of civil 
bodies; the Colleges, of eleemosynary. .They are strongly con- 
trasted, however, in point of fact. It may be true that it was 
formerly sought to impress an ecclesiastical characteiinpon WH • 
but, what has been the difference of the result in the two ca^ 
The attempts of Archbi^ops Arundel and Laud* to establjsH 
their metropolitan right m visitation over the Universities, are 
encroachments known only to historical inquirer/; while the 
fact, timt Collegei * were considered by the Popish clergy, under 
^ whose directions they were, as ecclesiastical or at least as 
^ clerical corporations,’ is a fact as significant knd4)rejudicial, 
even now, as at any former period. 

When we remember that our Colleges ore Koman Catholic 
foundations, we can understand how it came to pass that fellow- 
ehips were originally connected with holy orders, subject here 
and there to an exception for civil law. At that time, too, 
literature was thought to bo the peculiar province of the Clergy; 
and for a Fellow to take orders, was little more than at present 
to profess that all his studies should be consecrated by a religious 
epirit. In this respect, the Reformation left the Colleges pnre- 
formed. The policy of raising as few questions as possible witli 
Henry VIII. on such a subject, will account for any degree of 
compromise or silence in the first instance. Afterwaros, pro- 
positions with this aspect were so mixed up with further 
measurps, or the danger was so great and the Church had been 
fio stripped already, that we can easily conceive how for the 
next liundred years other visitors, besides Ridley under the 
Protector Somerset, may have regarded a direction to ^ convert 
* some fellowships appointed for encouraging the study of 


* Blackstone went no farther (Comm. i. 471.) than to ‘incline io 
* i^nk that the general corporate bodies of the Universities of Oxford 
‘ and Cambridge must be ranked among lay civil corporations.’ Huber 
(^Englihh Universities^ ii. 44.) assumes that the decree of the privy 
council in favour of Laud’s metropolitan right of visitation had decided 
the point of law. Bu^Wooddeson (lecture 18.) necessarily concludes 
that tb/e proceedings by mandamus in the King’s Bench against 
the University of Cambridge, in the cases of Dr. Bentlep and Lord 
^rdwicke, are inconsistent with the foundation of the privy-eouncil 
judgments in favour of Arundel and Laud. There is now no doubt 
upon the subject ^ * 
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f divinity to the study of the civU laW}’ as being the signal of ^ a 
^ design to drive fOl civility^ learning, and religion out of the 
^ nation/ In this way for various reasons, some good and some 
bad, the Boman ^atholic system by whieh Fellows of Colleges 
were assumed to be ecclesiastics was retained, and has been 
brought down to our own times, into another age and as it 
were another woHd« For how unlike arc our times in all the 
actual diversities of our Protestantism and in the boundless 
range of modem science 1 H 9 W unlike, too, if, from the point of 
view in which the two periods are compared, we consider by 
what* class literature is most vigoroufj^y cultivated at present; 
and to what a height an out-of-doors opinion has shot up, 
against which public bodies must shortly learn that they can 
make only a little longer stand than private persons. 

The time has come when the changes wrought by the Be- 
formation elsewhere, ought to be allowed to penetrate into the 
Coll^ i^stem. In our wish to see the exclusion of laymen 
taken we are far from thinking that the interest of either 
divinity or religion would be in consequence discouraged. On 
the conilary, in case the Colleges were thrown open, they would 
aeon be seen training up within their walls a higher theology and 
more of it : while the Church would be saved the scandal of a 
certain number of nominal clergymen, whose fellowships are in 
truth thfeir only call. The two classes will of course run into 
each other: but it is very desirable that society should recog- 
nise a diversity, where nature has established one — the differ- 
ence between the cfHcient working minister and the efficient 
fitudent of divinity. There ought to be room somewhere for 
the distinction, without having recourse to pluralities and non- 
residence. Objections might lie raised, on opposite grounds, 
against admitting this distinction into the Ordination Service: 
And, perhaps, it may be difficult to convert our cathedral esta- 
blishments into schools of theology, as Cranmer desired in his 
time and as Mr. Gladstone is desiring now ; though there was 
no' absolute necessity for their becoming what Cranmer had the 
foresight to predict they would become. All, however, will agree 
that the proper place for a school of theology, as well as of every 
other science, is a university. We beg to add, the more open, 
the more proper. If, on the one hand, we cannot think it 
reasonable that a student of divinity should anticipate and pre- 
judge his studies by subscribing to articles*lind by entering into 
Jioly orders, while professedly still a student; yet, on the other, 
we admit that a college fellowship — the most appropriate of all 
pro^sions for every class of students — will never be better 
beatowed than on students o£ divinity. Deans and Chapters 
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should represent the more adrancod period pf sucieossful study. 
The reward of great divines when they wel^ metnbers of the 
Establidied diurch, ought to be considered as having been pro* 
pared for them beforehand in the stalls and dignities w out* stated- 
cathedrals. We* deprecate their retiring on a liVingk On the 
contrary, we would sell every college living and endowr mmre 
fellowships with the money. The most melancholy thing that 
can possibly happen to a parish (and it is scarcely less ibelan* 
choly to himself) is the arrival of a senior fellow as Us incum** 
bent. A work lately published under the title of ’ Sjmcvlum 
^ Episcopi^ gives an equidiy unfavourable pictigre of a university 
bishop. This need not oe, and should not be. Por we know 
of no place where the proper qualifications for a bishop might 
be more naturally looked for, than among the church meml^'s 
of a well constituted university. 

Whether the same person can properly fill two or more situ* 
ations will depend on the time which each may require, and on 
the nature and compatibility of their respective duties. The 
severest members of the Church of Scotland for instance — • 
those who were bent upon drawing the line concenftig plu* 
I'alities with the utmost strictness — ^ never suggested, in the case 
of a clergyman accepting a professor’s chair, that an objection 
could arise, except when the clergyman was beneficed, But** a 
singular difiiculty fans been introduced for the embarrassment of 
English clergymen, by the specific language of their ordination 
service. If, on ordination, they expressly engage for parish 
duties or for the equivalent relation of a church and congrega- 
tion, and solemnly undertake to set aside all worldly cares and 
studies, how can they reconcile such an obligation with the 
habits of a college fellow, and the pursuits of a man of letters, a 
schoolmaster, or tutor? 

In t))e ordination of deacons, the bishop asks: — 

* Will you diligently read the Scriptures unto the peo{de 
^ assembled in the church where you shall be appointed to 

* serve And again : — ^ It appertdineth to the office of a doa- 
^ con, in the church where he shall be appointed to serve^ to assist 

* the priests in di\inc service, and to read holy Scriptures in 

^ the church, . • . and to preach.’ In the ordination of priests, 
the bishop says of the priests : — * Ye are called to teach, pre- 
^ monish, feed, and provide for the Lord’s family, &c The 

* church and congregation where ye must serve is Christ’s spouse 

‘ and his body.’ Again; — ‘Will you then give your faithful 
‘ diligence always so to minister the doctrine and sacraments 
‘ and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
^ BO that you may teach the people committed to your 
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tAth all diligence to keep and observe the same?’ 

Will you be diligent in prayer, and in reading of 
^ the^ Wy Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the knowledge 
^ gf the same, laying aside the study of the world and the flesh?’ 

At first sight, wse engagements would appear to be too 
precise and unconditional to admit of any question. But, on 
the other side, it is still more unquestionable, that exceptions to 
the universality of this engagement have been always openly 
sanctioned both by ecclesiastical and common law. The thirty- 
third canon (1603, a. d.) on titles for orders, after reciting, that 

• it had been Iqng since provided, ^ many decrees of the 
^ ancient Fathers, that none should be admitted deacon or priest, 

* who had not first some certain place where he might use his 
' function,’ reduces the restraint to a mere security against the 
ordaining bishop being made chargeable with the maintenance 
of a pauper priest. For it goes on to expressly declare, that 
to be a fellow in some college in Cambridge or Oxford — or a 
master of arts of five years standing, living of his own charge in 
either University — is a satisfaction of this proviso ; and Gibson 
xemarkii that, from frequent entries in the acts of ordination, a 
fellowship appears to have been all along a title by the law of 
the Church of England. To the same effect, statutes for en- 
forping residence on benefices, from the reign of Henry YlII. to 
our own times, contain positive exemptions for scholars for- 
merly under forty, now under thirty, years of age, abiding for 
study at either University — for fellows residing in college ac- 
cording to statute — and for professors and public readers. Aa 
late as 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106. s. 28 — 30., in the act for prohibiting 
spiritual persons holding benefices from farming or trading, the 
l^siness of a schoolmaster is nominatim excepted and reserved to 
them. Now, the Ordination Service must clearly be read in con- 
nexion with the canon and the statutes. In pari materid : And, 
^ken together, it is impossible to say that it can ever have been 
intended by the legislative authority of either Church.or State, « 
to prevent fellows of colleges from being ordained upon theit 
fellowships, or even beneficed dergymen from carrying on the 
business of a schoolmaster. 

At the same time, there is something startling in the terms 
of thp Ordination Service. The language of public engagements 
ought to correspond as faithfully with the extent and character 
pf.^he obligations entered into, as lawyers have taken care 
flhouldi be me case with the engagements of private persons, 
l^othing ought to be expressed more strongly than is under- 
tptood ; nothing promised, which is not to be performed. Burnet 
tells us, that * the most considerable addition which was made 
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‘ indie “ Book of Ordinations ”(1550) was 

* to the persons to be ordained, who hi^ TOestiiimde 

' solemn declamtions or sponsions and rows to , 

* question, leheh one is presented for orders, is, i>^J0U(i 

‘you are inwardly nwoed by the Holy Ghost tb tdke u^dtt'^^ iSlis 
‘ office? Tp which he is to answer, ZTe trusts ho is. If tfiil^'oft 
< been lamented that many come to receive orders b^rd 

‘ they have seriously read over these questions, and OiOtaiilteB 
‘ themselves, whether they could, with a good con^encdvlnil^ 
‘ the answers there prescribed. . . If it were well apprehehdld^ 

* the ihoO't that many have to get into orders would soon 

SO ;||P*otc the good bisho^upwards of a hundred and fifty yeate 
ago. We cannot be surprised, therefore, at hearing now ‘tlttii 
there are scrupulous persons in the Universities who Have bessn 
casting about for some explanation by Avhich they can more shtis* 
fiictorily interpret some parts of their ordination vOw, or better 
reconcile apparently conflicting duties. A feeling of this has led 
to a modern theory, on which great stress has been laid, — that a 
Tutor has the undergraduates of his college for his parishioii’erB; 
and we are told by some tutors, that unless they are td^wed to 
account themselves pastors to their pupils (or, we mignt ahtloSt 
say, father-confessors — so intimate a right of cateehisltag is 
claimed), they will feel it opposed to their ordination vow to 
hold the place of Tutor at all. There could not be a biottder 
acknowledgment of their false position; for they, are ordahiM 
not on their tutorship, but on their fellowship. If the thedry is 
worth any thing, every theological Fellow, not every Tutor 
only, is a parish priest to the young students : While, in fSOt, the 
presence of undergraduates not on the foundation (who are |he 
grmt majority in almost every college) is an accident not con- 
templated., in the Statutes, and wholly unconnected with the 
statutory command to take Holy Orders. ' • 

Revert to the state of things out of which the Statutes aroMi,~ 
And what do we find in a cmlege ? Sometimes twelve Schbl^, 
twelve Fellows, and a Head : so t^tt we might have' thitfC^ 
pastors to minister to twelve youthful parishioners. Soih4^4s 
the scholars are fewer, and a part of them may be old enough fo 
be ordained themselves. In short, this whole system of efet’A- 
is manifestly opposed to the genius of Protestantism, and 
• to .the Reformed Episcopal Ordinatioii Service. The remedy 
for the false position of the Tutors is not to be found in the after 
thought of a theory which cripples the 'Universities for their 
proper intellectual ends, but in rescinding the College StStUfes 
winch constrain the Fellows to take Orders. 

When shall we learn that the interests of conservation atid 
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reform alike require that everjr inatitutlon should be made as 
cifl^ual as possible for its proper purpose? And that what 
might Jo be Hhe two eyes of Greece,’ do not exist to be merely 
out^^works ,of the^ State-Church— seminaries fomthe exclusive 
tinning of its ministry and for the early shepherding of its 
fold? Blaokstone informed his Oxford audience, when he read 
them his Commentaries as lectures, that their * Colleges were 
' founded for two purposes : 1. For the promotion of piety and 
' learning by proper regulations and ordinances : 2. For impart- 
' ing assistance to the members of those bodies, in order to 
' eo^le theih to prosecute their devotion and studies with greater 
' ease and assiduity.’ The Colleges, tAsreforc, are means ta^nds : 
and we desire nothing better than that every regulation and 
ocdmance oonccrning them — compulsory Orders among the rest 
— 'Should be tried by their tendency to advance these ends. 

That the existing system is far from being as favourable to 
such high objects, as they are capable of being made, is undcni* 
able* To say nothing about non-resident Fellows, and resident 
Fellows not Tutors — who look upon their fellowships as only 
80. muc^ income, and are of no use at all for strictly academical 
purpo8es,“nearly every clerical tutor is distracted between two 
precessions, and is unable to make up his mind to give his wholU 
strength to literature. Few of them, indeed, would feel it 
respectable to avow this as the intended object of their lives. 
Many are glad to get a little parish, or at least a lectureship, 
in order that their clerical pretensions may not be quite in 
abeyance; while those, who are mere tutors, satisfy their con- 
sdences in part by the theory just alluded to — in part by the 
hqpe that in a few years’ time they may marry, and retire to 
proper ecclesiastical pursuits. As they take their post at an 
early .a^e, have to lecture on many miscellaneous sq^gects, and 
• find their time cut up by the routine of college business, even 
the most energetic minds labour under extreme disadvantages* 
Besides which, in aggravation of all other difficulties, the prohibi- 
tion to marry (the remainsmin this light, of a byegone supersti- 
tion) robs the University of her ablest sons, long before they 
have! reached their prime of intellect an8 attainment. By 
enforcing ordination on the Fellows, now that the colleges have 
become supreme ^over the University, not only is the field of 
Arts but half cultivated (because, as we have said, the clergy, 
who have undertaken the duty, seldom dare devote themselves to 
it with the exclusiveness which it requires), but the Theohgical 
focolt^ itself also is starved. In the first place, the highest 
iiilent is drained off from it into the Arts ; but next and chiefly, 
ifien of genius feel (if they do not know) that it is impossible for 
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any human intellect to compose theological lectures which eball 
not be dead and formal, as long as this department is estranged 
from the active and overflowing science of the age. Scholars are 
painfully awaife that neither Theology, nor any of itp branches, 
has flourished at Oxford or Cambridge for many years : and it 
is easy to see that it cannot flourish while testa are imposed and 
Fellows madb clergymen by compulsion.* 

In what we have written, we have been desirous of looking 
at the subject, solely from its academical point of view. 

Fixed articles, which forestall conclusions, make the pursuit 
of truth needless, idle, dangerous; and stultify the position 
of men engaged in speculKtion and inquiry. There is not a 
science of any importance, which is not liable to be stifled by 
the fear of its coming into collision with authoritatively enacted 
conclusions. Whether it be astronomy, morals, or biblical 
philology, ecclesiastical history, or mental philosophy, geology 
or ethnology, physiology or mythology, we are never d jmvTi 
safe: the sensitive eye is perpetually descrying rocks a-head. 
It may often happen that there is no real contradiction, as 
is now the prevailing belief concerning the Copcmicaa system 
and the Old Testament ; yet this cannot be ascertained, uqless 
Ihe controversy is allowed to be fairly fought out. Those^who 
go straightforward after truth, are liable to the imputation of 
heterodoxy, and indeed of dishonesty, at the hand of others ; 
— who seem to forget that to sacrifice our obligations to truth 
and God for engagements to man, is a far worse dishonesty 
although the latter being a sin committed in secret, no tangible 
proof of it can be brought before a human tribunal. On the 


* Of course an objection will be raised against interfering with 
Founders* Statutes ; but they have been overruled in equally serious 
matters already, and ought to be so, as often as the change of position ’ 
in the colleges may make their statutes hurtful to the true interests 
of the University. Are we asked to name a precedent? There are 
thirty-six colleges at Cambridge and CJjtfbrd ; of these only six have 
been added since the lleformation. Of course, other contemporaneous 
changes would be •eccssary, regulating the terms and conditions 
upon which, for the future, fellowships should be held. It is ob- 
served in * Huber’s English Universities’ (i. 179.) that it is only by 
custom that Fellowships are held on, until vacated by a benefice. 
The Universities are bodies as national in their true vocation, ns 
the legislature itself: and their principles and^ spirit ought to be 
equally enlarged. There can be no reasonable <listinction in the 
case of the Colleges, when wc consider the relation in which they 
stand to the Universities, the duties which they have to perform, and 
the privileges which they possess. 
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wholes 88 men are constituted, few can be expected to choose 
tfae^ bolder course, and expose themselyes to most unpleasant 
impotationB ; the majority will infer, that since they may not 
fbliow out the conclusions of science, should it happen to con- 
tr8dict any thing in the formularies, it is wiser not to know too 
much about the matter. In such a state of things, only those 
sciences arc likely to live and thrive which stand m no relation 
at all to religion ; as Greek and Latin philology, (limited to 
Pagan authors,) formal logic, (excluding its applications, which 
are dangerous,) pure mathematics and mathematical physics,'— 
which nevertheless, in the strictest circles, are looked upon as 
not quite safe, since they accustom the mind to demand proof. 
Thus the boast, that ^Science is the handmaid to Beligion,’ 
&lls to nothing ; for Religion is m afraid of her handmaid be* 
coming her mistress, that she dares not use her services at all. 

In such ways the domination of a fixed creed blights the 
fruitfulness of our Universities ; and — in an age abounding with 
genius, talent, profound and varied learning, and in a country 
which is the admiration of the world for practical enterprise 
and sagacity, — depresses our speculative powers, and drives 
the highest science away from its natural seats. The cure js 
sknple, — to rescind the test at once ; a process which will injure 
no one, disturb no one in his position, destroy no fixed expect- 
ancies, distress no one’s conscience; but will relieve numbers 
who groan in secret, and will set them free for nobler work than 
has hitherto been allowed them. 

Mr. Ward’s volume, with which this article is headed, is 
accompanied by a preface written with much ability, and in the 
true spirit of a Reformer. He dwells not only on the evil which 
has occupied us in the present article, but on the constitution of 
the Colleges and their relation to the Universities. The body 
of the work contains a careful and accurate translation of the 
code of University laws compiled under the sanction of Arch- 
bishop Laud, as Chancellor of Oxford. It is well known that 
the object of these statutes was in a great measure to favour the 
High Church views of the seventeenth century : and naturally 
no Puritan was appointed to assist in their compilation. The 
subject was developed at large in this journal many years ago. 
It is now much better understood by the nation ; and Mr. W ard’s 
valuable comments will no longer seem paradoxical or imne- 
oessary. 

The case of Trinity College, Dublin, is substantially the 
'same with that of the English Universities. Only the m- 
trileetnal efiect of the monopoly and constraint of an academic 
tosi has been more pronounced in the instance of the ^ sileiit 
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^ sustd*: * wh3e the aioml eesoddi of ftn onterestedieotifordiitj 
has been brought out there more distinotlj^ and made' appeodr 
more ditect and 'fusible to tlm naked eye. But tiie enomt mid 
most eharaoteristic feature in the diversity, is< the’ tagsavaled 
form which the political provocation of exdumoa tskesi ' To 
^ny tlm BotnaU Catholic dissenter — in other words* to- deny 
the great body of the Irish people — an equality of right, alia 
;[daoe, and benefit in th£r only Irish University, is plainly monB 
impolitic and more unjust than the corresponding o|pe in 
England ! — since it involves greater numbers, greater privations 
and indignity, and infinitely greatm* peril. If, on the one hmid* 
there can be no more destructive and suicidal cry than that of 
‘ Ireland for the Irish ’ — meaning thereby a severance liom its 
connexion with Great Britain: So on the other, there can be 
no national demand more reasonable, more impera;^ive and im** 
mediate— as far as it shall be understood to represent the &11 
right and title of the Homan Catholics of Ireland, shore and 
slmre alike, to every advantage of emolument and honour winch 
their national institutions can afford. In 1794, the Hpman 
Catholic, who before that had been excluded altogether, was 
admitted to his academical d^ree; but not to any place (ff 
profit, honour, or authority. The door was opened to him ;'.he 
mounted the steps, only to learn from a policeman in the pas- 
sage that herald go no farther. Half measures did not answer 
with the legislative franchise ; they will not with the educationaL 
Nor ought they. 

The exposure of this grievance is the principal object of a 
volume lately published under the title of, ‘ the Constitutkmol 

* History of the University of Dublin.’ This history is soon 
told. It 'was founded by Queen Elizabeth * for the country 
and largely endowed, principally by Elizabeth herself, by James 
I., and the corporation of Dublin. It was perverted to sectarian 
purposes by exclusive laws, under Charles I. and his charter of 
1637. The little book, which tells us this and a great deal more, 
is drawn up by Mr. Heron, one of the academic^ victims of this 
present system. , 

There are two sorts of victims under the present, system;: 
those who lose college offices by it, but keep their consoienoe ; 
and those who do violence to their conscience in order to obtain 
the office. Mr. Heron was of the first of these. 

‘ The practice of “turning for scholarship” was almost the 
^ first thing (he says) which attracted my attention < in Trinity 

* College. ’ Attendance at the Sacrament of the Dord’a Supper, 

’* aeebrding to the fonns of the Established Church, is required 
*‘firom all- Candidates for scholortiiip. The emoluments attaihed 
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* tu tjiat office are thus directly placed in the way of the Catholics 

* of Ireknd, as a temptation to renounce their religion. It was 

* a question whether the Board was legally justified in excluding 

* CatiholioB from scholarship. In the year 1843, 1 presented 

* myself as a candidate. My answering entitled me to be 

* elected, but I refused to take the sacrament, and the Board 

* consequently excluded me. I tried the legality of that ex- 

* dusion, and the question was decided Yigtunst me.’ — ^Preface.) 

B^ there is another class of yicrims : the ‘ apostates for lucre, 
‘ among those entrusted with tlie education of tlie sons, of the 
‘gentry of Ireland.’ From before the face of the imincerity 
thus generated, in their case the veil is nused. 

‘This last is no unfounded assertion. There have been 
‘ many among the Fellows of Trinity College who dated their 
‘ Protestantism from the time when they “ turned for scholar- 
‘ “ ship.” The apostacy for scholarship in Trinity College, 
* ‘ even now, excites but little surprise. Of those who thus con- 
‘ form, some remain in their new creed, and even become ralnis- 
‘ ters of the Established Church ; others, on the expiration of 
‘ the five years during which the scholarship lasts, return to the 
‘profession of the Catholic faith, after having profaned with 
‘ unholy lips the Sacrament of the Eucharist. This latter chiss 
‘ eqjoys the nickname of quinquennes, from the five years during 
‘ which they were Protestants.’ ♦ 

But there is a third victim from this wretched policy : tlieir 
country — unhappy Ireland : aye, and perhaps a iburth — the 
British empire; which, though Ireland cannot rail away the 
hood, her dissensions may distract, and weaken, and pull down. 
In the opinions which Mr. Heron expresses upon this point, it 
may he seen that he represents the better class of Irish Roman 
Catholics ; those who are most aware of the value of a higher 
education, and those who would most rejoice to see a really 
United Kingdom. 

‘Fducation alone cannot remain a monopoly. . . . Ko Irish 
‘ manufimtutes of wool or other commodities are now destroyed, 
‘ that they may flourish in another land, ^ut ed'ucation is still 
‘ denied, to advance the intellect of the nation. In Ireland 
‘ education among the higher classes of the Catholics is ne> 
‘ elected ; among the peasants, until very lately, it was unknown. 
‘ Sectarian intolerance blights the land. Two tasks are for 
‘ that statesman to perform who wishes to achieve the prosperity 
^ ‘ of Ireland, and deserve the gratitude of her people for ever : — 
‘ to destroy the last incentives to sectarian animosity, and to 
‘dexdop the intelligence of the people. No step could be 

* mure effectual towards the accomplishment of both these great 
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^ good work 85 than the opening of the emoluments of Ireland's 

* only University to the free competition of all. No step could 

* be more effectual towards future prosperity thati thC removal 

* of this check upon the education of Catholics — thih the de* 

* fitruetion of the last stronghold of intolerance within the islattd.’ 

Constitutional equality has been granted. * Catholic judges 
^ are on the bench ; Catholic magistrates have broken through 

* the exclusiveness of the old Irish squierarchy ; Catholics fill tSe 

* corporations ; Catholics speak and vote in the Parliament of 
‘ the realm ; Catholic privy-councillors advise their sovereign. 

* Is it not so plain that it is only in Ireland one would have to 
' say it, that it is most expedient for the interests of the state 
' that those men^ permitted to rise through ability to the highest 
^ stations in the land, should not in their youth receive an inferior 

* education P These men should not in their youth be galled 

* by sectarian exclusion, and be almost compelled to carry •with 
^ them through life the resentment thus excited at the time of 

* their education.’ Much depends on marshalling priorities : 
emancipation surely had best have begun here. 

Yet this class is the neglected cl^s. The College of May- 
nooth has been enlarged. ^ Five hundred of the middle classes 
‘ of Ireland are receiving education there, to become the minis- 
^ ters of its Catholic church.’ Grants to the Board of National 
Education haVe been liberally voted : and ^ four hundred thdu- 

* sand of the Catholic peasantry arc being educated at the 
‘ expense of the state to become worthy citizens.’ But upon 
the principle and spirit on which the University of Dublin is 
conducted, out of a population of seven millions, only about 
thirty enter College every year. * Only one hundred and twenty 
^ Catholic students, including all the classes, arc at present on 
^ the books of the only University in Ireland. The rest of the 

* sons of the Catholic gentry either pass the most precious years 
^ of their lives in lounging idleness, or are compelled to have 
^ recourse to the Colleges in France or Belgium, whence they 
^ return with no sentiments of loyalty towards the government 
‘ which thus exiles them.’ Mr. Heron acknowledges warmly 
the great merits of Trinity College, Dublin, as a place of educa- 
tion. This makes him the more lament that a Homan Catholic 
cannot go there, except as into an atmosphere of proselytism, 
or under a sense of inferiority, which forces a majority, so 
great as to constitute the nation, to stand aloof. * The system 

* of education is grand and comprehensive : but there is one 

* fault —the University of Ireland is exclusive, not national; 

‘ it is considered by its rulers to be the Divinity School of the 
‘ Protestant church, not the University of the nation.’ Wo 
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.earlAy nv^sli that the Iriah Confederation would busy itself with 
a t>iiietit«l question like this^ and not lose its way in the Utopia 
of repeah or amon^ the miserable preHminaries of ciril war« 

The indbnsistency with which these^as indeed most-^eaolu* 
slOns are applied, is no slight presumption against tbem. At 
<^ford, its faithful sentinels challenge the new comer on his first 
arriTal : if he has not the pass-word ready, he cannot enter# On 
the other hand, the Cambridge authorities have ventured to run 
the risk of any contamination which the possible presence of a^ 
dissenter among their undergraduates may introduce ; the 
security attributed to subscription is delayed, until the^ftctual 
taking of the degree. The emoluments 4)f Trinity College, 
Dublin, with the exception of a few prizes open to competition, 
are jealously watched as a perquisite of the Established Chuixsh. 
But, since 1794, Roman Catholics have been admitted to de- 
^gtws- there — the relaxation, however, is confined expressly t6 
*^man Catholics: while, one branch of its professorships — that 
of medicine — is as expressly declared by an act of 1808, fe be 
open to * Protestants of all nations/ Indeed, one of the profesa.y8 
is at present an Unitarian. On the other hand, the universities 
of Scotland have no restriction on degrees ; Sir Robert Peel has 
been rector of Glasgow : and it was only the other day that the 
Scotch Episcopal Church preferred a suit against the University 
of Glasgow for the recovery of certain exhibitions as having 
been founded by Snell, an Episcopalian, and obtained a judgment 
in its favour. The Scotch legislature had imposed its restraints 
upon another part of the system than that of its bursaries and 
degrees. It put its shackles on the teachers only : and accord- 
iugly, by the Act of Security (a. d. 1707), engrafted into the 
Ti^ty of Union, all university professorships are strictly limited 
to members of the Presbyterian Church by law established. 

The object of this diversified legislation has been the same on 
all hands ; — to promote uniformity of faith and secure particular 
establishments, by giving a preference and predominance to 
certain opinions : it being assumed by the legislator in every case 
of preference, that the opinions which he patronises are true, but 
of that particular species of truth which is all the sdFer for being 
protected against equal treatment, comparison, and discussion# 

We have spoken above of the price paid for success in these 
^c^^eriments. If England and Ireland appear to have succeeded 
it is only within the Universities and their charmed circle. For 
jpok beyond their bollege walls. Protestant dissent is prospering 
in England, with a census of millions annually increasing-^ while 
in Innimd, Roman Catholic dissent (foir so an Irish Protestant 
Ssittblibliment compels us to describe it) reigns almost supreme. 
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!&at in the casMxtf botii Enphmid »nd>Irelai)d«) fdll^ugb itbe 
l<^slataire has fiuled in its national object, it has oanied out the 
acadenucTmeans to whidh it trusted. The law has been ebaesred 
within die pales of the Universities. Not so in Ae enM of 
Soodand. At the time ci the Union, the independent legislatnre 
Scotland had a natnr^ jealousy of the preponderating poieer 
of its new partner : and its’pnncipal care was for the prcservatinn 
of its rule of faith and church government. These penneneitt 
ftbjects were conceived to be sumciently secured, by stipuhitutg 
ror ^ maintenance of the Universities, and that the Church 


Scotfitnd should retain the monopoly of instruction. What, 
however, has been the result ? The jealous statute has been 
for many years systematictdly evaded ; and the leading chairs pf 
the Universities of Scotland are at this moment ocon|nod by 
schismatical professors: — it must be admitted, it the same 
time, without any injury that we ever heard of, to the complete 
and correct dischaige of all their duties acadcmicaL t 

^e Act of Security (1707, c» 5. of the Scottish Parliament), 
f^r providing that the true Protestant Beligion, contained in 
the Confession of Faith as ratified by the act 1696, c. 5., with 
the form of Church Government by Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assemblies, shall remain and continue 
unalterable, proceeds to declare that, ‘ in all time coming, no 

* Professors, Princijials, Begents, Masters, or others h^iog 

* ofiice in any University College or School within this king- 
‘ dom, be capable, or be admitted or allowed to continue in the 

* exercise of their said functions, but sudi as shall, own and 

* acknowledge the Civil Government in manner prescribed, or to 

* bo prescribed, by the acts of Parliament : os, also, that btfore, 

‘ or at their admissions they do arid shall acknowledge and profits, 

* and shall subscribe to the foresaid Confession of Faith as the 

* confession of their Faith ; and that they will practise and eon- 

* form themselves to the worship presently in use in this Church, 

* and submit themselves to the Government and discipline thera^ 

* and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or nhr 

* version of the same ; and that before the respective Prqa- 

* byteries ot their bounds, by whatsoever gift, presentation, or 

* provision they may be thereto provided.’ All other tests .pro 

absolutely prohibited by a subsequent clause; and there are no 
other statutes making any alteration on this provision. Imjped, 
it is declared unalterable ; though the position in which the 
Scotch Univerrities now find themselves shows the folly ^ 
human attempts at perpetuity. *• 

The Test here introduced only applies to teachers. It is to 
be remarked that, while the framers of this act were so sedulons 
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fisr ibe pemuneacjr ofits 4pc^tii0n» th^ miide <»e grand omis- 
nton in its maohinery, (-fin not providing by whom it is to be 
enfonsed, or at whose smt the Test is to be imposed, tlliccotd- 
ii^ly^ for diore than half a pentnry, it has come to be, in ordi- 
taScf cases, absolntely inoperative ; and both in Edinbutgli and 
Glasgow, Episcopalians, against whom the Act was specially 
diceoted, have daring all that time constantly held chairs in the 
Univerdty without being required to take the Test. In the 
Edinburgh University, at this moment, the Chairs of Moral 
Philosojmy, Bhetoric, History, Music, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and, we believe, the Practice of Physic, are held 
by Episcopalians — Professor Wilson and Promsor Forbes 
bmng the two most distinguished names. 

No attempt had been made for many years to disturb this 
tacit burial of the Act of Security, till the divisions which lately 
took place in the Churcli of Scotland. Many of the non-theo> 
logical professors joined the Free Church, and yet retained their 
professorships ; — for instance. Sir David Brewster, who holds 
the Chair of Natural Philosophy at St. Andrews. On its being 
sought to eject him in consequence, he denied the title of the 
Pfesbytery to enforce the act, and they did not persevere. 
This question, however, lias been since brought to an issue, in a 
recent appointment to the Hebrew Chair in Edinburgh Uni> 
^veraityt The town council, as patrons, appointed a Mr. Mac* 
douall, a member of the Free Church. He was required to 
^take the Test, and refused. The Presbytery of Edinburgh 
presented an application for an interdict or injunction against 
his admission ; but the court found they had no title. The court 
however sustained the title of a minority of the council and of 
the Senates Acadcmicus, consisting of the principal and pro- 
fessors, to require the signature: consequently Mr.Macdouall 
has not been admitted. ' 

Of the body of professors in the University of Edinburgh, as 
now constituted, at least twelve out of twenty-nine do not be- 
long to the Established Church, and at least six were never 
asked to take the Test. In these circumstances, it is plain that 
to keep up the Test for non-thcological’ chairs, is mefely to con- 
tinue a system — the original principle of which has been long 
surrendered — in order that it may be degraded from time to 
timqi^to on engine of personal or party annoyance. If protec- 
tion were wished for or required — which it is not — the Test 
ULquite ineffectual, it being only available on application by the 
^ pMSOn or ftte professors. The first, in the orainary case, will 
' fKii appoint a party whom he intends to disqualify; the last will 
not- in gbnextd be desirous of restricting the limits of their own 
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ireedom. Ajtd now that !cne*l|p^f^t(> lofct of ^ jBtesbjMdni 
of Scotltuidt whilo ihojr ec^ovoi to the ConfeHien- >01 FaMi^ 
dieown the diwapline df l^e EattbUshed Chundi* tiw«aitaation hf 
the UniveraitieB wndor the Test has become wOne lIllli'hbBhni. 
Il^, MaodmiaU, wbp was rejected the other dayv heUa vnty 
teoet in theology which was held by the framera of the 40k 
S wvrity : yet he is denied admission into a body, into wyeh 
prdaoy has found so ready an entrance. >‘ • 

Our first olgeot has been to observe upon the natund, indeei 
neoej^sary, effect of tests, espedally in places of eduoadotib 
And, to show the reality of the evil, we have also afforded eat 
readers the a^ns of judging of some of these effects expend 
mentally ; — wo mean, as they are exhibited, one or mote, with 
<diaracteristic variances, in the present state of the Univerrities 
of the three kingdoms The Universities of Iruland and of 
Scotland are at a point, at which it is qmtc impossible that 
they should long continue. The one case is full of danger, tbl 
other of ridicule : both ore anomalous, discreditable, and unjust. 
If there should be found to be but one solution for their 
dilemma — the removal of the Test ; ^what the irresistible force 
of circumstances shall have done for them, it may be hoped that 
the gentler influence of reason and good example may also bring 
about in behalf of the English Universities. They are the 
Universities of the past. So much the better. And, yfe have' 
a pleasnre in believing that, unless they are obstinately bent on 
resting upon past usefulness and past renown, nothing can 
prevent them from being the universities of the future, with 
Durham and London in their train. 


Abt. VIII. — Z,ife and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. 

* A Bioyraph/, in four looks. By John Forsteb, of the Inner 
Temple, Author of the Lives of Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth. Bradbury and Evans.' 

/~tNCB n^)on a time, in the pretty little village of Lissoy, in the 
countyft>of Westmeath, barony of Kilkenny West, a young 
woman, afterwords known as Elizabeth. Delap, put into the 
faan^ of a little boy ‘impenetrably stupid’ his first book. ‘Xsi- 
‘ hour dire it was and weary woe ’ to that little boy ; bBlii,nat 
seemingly an event of muih importance to the literary world. 
The ugn-posts to Knowledge are not, however, like those set 
im before the gates at Versailles, inscribed with Iconic no^ 
nfloquence, ‘ To Spain,’ ‘ To Flanders,’ We tfreep in^ m 
high road, little knowing wluther it will lead us,~afid weliave 
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; 4 nii;^jG|Mi 9 «r*^vep^ «Bieixed into the great thoso^hfa^ie. 
i .t£l^ ghii)|)ae of the amalf dlumnu8% oanght tbr«vgh we 
IjCMna^'aoH^ ^ the viSage school* hept hy Ihonm Byxtie* & 
quarteivipaiitor of an Irish re^inent. It is a ghnrpae* 

I mor% sriU of a httle boy, vith a manner for ^ most 
^jcommoidy aerious and reserved, — though when gay none 
riieeiful, — listening to his preceptor’s stories, whether 
taken iiom the brisk adventures of a soldier’s Hfe, or the more 
ho^itohing stoi^ of fairy legend; now wd then making 
;|h^es; now and then reai^g such polite aids to rel^ecrion a» 
i * DEIanders ’ or * Jack the Bachelor.’ From this raw ^d 
Owning twilight we perceive our little pUgrim emerge iiilo 
nmnewhat dearer atmosphere, — presenting to us a heavy sickly 
deep^ marked with the small-pox, and placed uptm the 
fitktk shoulders of ‘ a stupid blockhead,’ at the ‘ superior ’ academy 
Griffin, of Elphin, in Boscommon. In due time, how- 
frvair» thb unpromiritrg specimen of Bumanity, put out to Know- 
! lodge, begins to evince tokens, erratic and uncouth, of the cul- 
,4nre it has rdnctantly recdved. Our little boy is now a lad, — 
IrtiU at school — though no longer at Mr. Griffin’s, — at school at 
Bdgaworthstown. He presumes to have^ likings^ and dislikings 
M to the different authors enforced on him. His schoolfellows 
ixemeiliber that he was pleased much with Horace, more with 
Ovidf and that he hated Cicero, or at least did not highly es- 
him. hiis character already assumes somewhat of dofinhe 
jl^bfipe. From out the crowd of boys, with their general attn- 
Diites of coarse, but healthful boyhood, stands distinct a perali^ 
idiosjncrasy. Our pock-marked, pale-faced, dumsjr stripling is 
aoriced as ‘sensitive,’ over sensitive. He is quick to ^e 
quidcer stiU to foigive. He is at first shy and back- 
nfjmd; l^nt by degrees he is bold enough to be mischievous -r^ 
blushes a figure at ‘ Fives.’ He is no longer considered 
upne a olockhead, — nay, though indolent^ he is thought not 
dsftitute of talents ; but the master thinks more highly of him 
tmn the boys. But school closes — College b^ins — the sensi- 
jptw), ugly boy is an idle shtunbling student at Publmi|D'niverrity. 
A piece of worldly luck which has be&llen his family, has 
")red to lum a bitter affliction^ .>He has a aster who has mar<- 
l^f^ve her station. His fisther has encnmbe:^ hie m^a 
"toride for that aster a dower that may satisfy his pride, 
i^onr over-senritive youth must go as a eizar,to^ the imiver- 
bis idder brother had won some distinction, nay, 

[ lllBobblaiship, as a penooner. ' A youth of vi^^ 
at and resolute piupose, < — one exulting in wh^ 

I basikdf athktica, panetaticd vdkiudine—tk healthi* 





iiQdti of loiijd M*itf ltdykstSdy 

ltaV6 only 'the li&ifte sbafilv ^dted luitiBelf 4 

meaati^ of dtotkmettdiaVtHiiqh ^ no nteaue 

itetet^Ards, ’fidid genioe its career: But our ^6ath 

the ^nce he had seemed to his early teadterS — frfhr'nrbm 

thut being ‘ teres, et rotundas,’ from whose sdr&oe 

of fortune turn aside: 'This pride of his, so eadly olRlM||||^ 

terribly in his way here. He is more sensitive of « oodoHnid 

he feels beneath him (though it would have b^U difficult t0 llli^ 

why, since his father’s means warranted no higher station,' idd 

his uncle had been a sizar before him,) than eager to Osmiiftdl 

iptellectual cldms to respect. And to say truth, difficult would 

it have been for this lad, so imperfectly educated, to have fotOdd 

his way into distinction purely academic. * The popular picture 

‘ of him in these Dublin University days, is little more than ofiib 

* slow, hesitating, somewhat hoUOw voice, heard seldom and M- 

* ways to great disadvantage in the class-rooms ; and of a low- 

* sized, thick, robust, ungainly figure lounging about the CoHege 

* courts, on the wait for misery and ill-luck.’ Hitherto his fhthor 
has scraped means to supply the niggard wants of a Sizar, not 
without reasonable hope that the son will exert himself, as his 
brother the pensioner had done before him, and obtain someddug 
like independence in the way of a scholarship. But,j|powh» 
father dies — and our lazy, lounging student lives as he Can, by 
small gpfts from his uncle, or petty loans from College fi^enda— 
learning from the last that wotst and surest lesson in the Art Of 
Sinking — the practical bathos of human life — viz. to bof^rbw 
without shame. Yet here — a certain energy, fitful and' irre- 
gular, but energy still, breaks out — an energy that rivets Our 
eyes to this comfortless picture — that interests us in this uU- 

, equal battle between Poverty and lifon. He does not, it is true,. 
Set himself resolutely to work to redeem lost time, and wrdit 
subsistence, by patient labour, from the resources the uhiVciS 
sity offers to its students. But ho shuts himself up — he 00>((- 
poses street ballads, he runs forth to sell them at the Bein 
Itepontori^ Montrath Court, for five shillings arpieoB. 'Atffl 
now domcPbis reward — he steals out of the Cmsge to hstw lAsm 
Stour/ " * 


'^^h pathetic eloquence estol^s the last biographer,j|Vhl|ifii» 
this stupid child and idle student has contrived to find, * 
*ni^tr— worth idl the dreary days 1 Hiddeif by some dtts^ 
*w^. Or creeping within doting shadows of t^ill'il^J^m 

* Stre^, watched and Waited this poor neglehted rizandr t)$e onfy 

* effort (ff his fife whidi had not wholly fidled I'^^eW afio dtfllb 
*l^haps, thle.beggar*a audionoe at firnt'j’motb thrcmgbig^, e>^* 
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* mid ddighted Im 4||^u{j||b JU^vlf-|^texi ware. . .* . 

* Gentle faces pleased, old men stopimg way, yonng lads 
*,T|9nturing; a purchase with thmr last renmining farthing : wbj 

was s world in little with its &me at tH^ sizat^s fhet. 
jester world will he listening one' day,” pethaps he 
^ mutters, as he turned with a lighter heart to his dull home.’ 
*And this poor poet of the ballad singers, this truant student with 
his morbid sensitiveness — and his pride, no less unhealthy per- 
haps in the false direction it had taken — stiU has something, which 
does not always accompany over sensitiveness, and is very rarely 
fottnd in company with falbe pride:. He has ready sympathy 
for othersk Those five shillings which his ballads have brougl^ 
him will in all probability not reach home undiminished. That 
audience listening to his muse contains many more destitute than 
Uniself, and pleasure and pity both unlock the poor poet’s hand, 
wd careless easy heart 'To one starving creature with 

* five children he gave at one time the blankets off his bed, and 

* crept into the bedding for slielter from the cold.’ 

It is not to be denied by any one of right principle, that our 
youth would have been much better employed on the, legi- 
rittate studies for which he was sent to college, even on the 

* txdd logic of Burgersdicius, or the dreary subtleties of Smig- 

* lesiuSi’ than in writing street ballads sold at five shillings a-piece ; 
•that bis generosity would have been better evinced in paying the 
htans he had borrowed ; and that his sensitiveness would have 
been more praiseworthy, had it reminded him that he had no 
right to this looseness of sympathy, while he himself was de- 
pendent upon others. It is indubitably wrong, Avhile abridging 
•perhaps the decent wants of some generous benefaetor, to in- 
.dnlge the luxury even of doing go<^ We cannot blame those 
who take the more rigid view of amiable weaknesses and cha- 
ritable errors. But good or ill, we describe our student as we ' 
find him. And were we to set him op as a model, few we sus- 
pect would be his imitators. Thus, then, our very uncx- 
emplory sizar scrambles his way through college, making small 
prepress in mathematics, but able, he himself boasts, ' to turn 
‘ an ode of Horace into English with any -of them.’ %nd as this 
Is the best he can say of his classical acqtdrements, so we must 
swpgse them to be far from deep or extensive. He gets into 
vSiamis scrapes, the worst of whiph.isi, the aiding and abetting 
a memorable college riot; and this or the serious athnonirion it 
entails, spurs him up into a laudable attempt at self-retiievaL 

for a Bcmolarslup, and actually gets an exhibition. 

( jBnventeea oirii of a fortunate nineteen I last but two on the 
. t This exhibition brings him in thirty rinlliugs. 
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^ pAdai^ftr teiM/ 

Seven^entWu the liki) apd thirty shillings *iii hk ! * 11^,18 

too much for numan nature, — at least, for that hunlail itattlijblt^ 
to support with dignified equanimity ! He gives a dano^lh his 
rooms — » ^ * 

• * Accipiter velut 

Holies columbas,’ 

a cross tutor, who bears him no good will, pounces upon him anxl 
his guests. 'Caught in the act, the punishment is condign ; bulT 
considering that both the parties were Irish, and that the offenos^ 
in an English university, would have entailed rustication at the 
least, we are not inclined to be very severe on the exasperated 
tutor, who knocks down the sizar. Next day the sizar sells 1^^ 
books, leaves his college, lingers in Dublin till he arrives at bi8 
last shilling, and then sets off for Cork. Ilia brother relieves 
him from famine, clothes him, takes him back to the Mater — 
who to that rude son scarcely deserves the epithet of Alma,*-**«nd 
patches up a hollow reconciliation between disciple and master. 
At last our sizar takes his bachelor’s degree, lowest in the list. 
And now behold him a man I He is twenty-one I The law asserts 
that he is arrived at years of discretion. He resolves to pi|^V6 that 
the law never more flagrantly indulged in its privileges of legal 
fiction. The charming biographer before us says, * this is the 
^ sunny time between two dism^ periods of his life.’ Sunny, 
no doubt, it seemed by contrast to our emancipated sizar, for be 
often recalled it' with a regret that we believe to be sincere. 

* If I go, (he wrote in after years,) if I go to the opera, where 

* Signora Columba j)ours out all the mazes of melody, I sit^ 

‘ and sigh for Lissoy’s fireside, and Johnny Armstrong's* 

‘ last good Night,” from Peggy Golden 1 ’ But whatever sun- 
shine he found here, little sunshine he brought to his mothei^s 
cottage. He helps, by fits and snatches, his respectable praise- 
worthy brother in the irksome drudgery of teacher at the vil- 
lage Bchoc^ ; but more often we find him sauntering into the 
village inn : there, entering with him, we see the scapegrace hi 
full glory, presiding over lesser scapegraces, as thoughtless 
hhnself, at a kind of club, playing whist, singing songs, mid 
parading the scraps and remnants of Latin he has Imu^t 
home from that Feast of Learning where he sate last at the table. 
Now and then, in Protean varieties of idleness, we may sec 
his clumsy careless figure bending over the banks of thj|( InU^, 
the rod in his hand, or the flute on his lips ; or hunting Otters in 
the Shannon ; or throwing a sledge-hammer at the fair Of Bally- 
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malitfiu His ftmidst entxM^ iSiA 'ttf !iike ^etra But Bus 
rude oveature, 1^ little favoured by Ike’iQtaoe^ is not Without a 
stniigB kve of personal finery: the blaek coat revolts hioa; 
p^ttops other and better reasons rancur in naakii^ him set his 
fiuse against the ohunfii. Later in life, he thought himself not 
^ood enough to read prayers in a private family. He may have 
thought himself not good enough to read them to a congrega- 
tion and to enforce the lesson by example. Nevertheless,— for 
our vagrant is docile in his own way, — ^he yields to thit wishes of 
his family ; whether he reads for orders is not quiteeUar ; but 
me eertainly applies for ordination, and as certainly is rejected : 
some say because he is too young, others because he has been 
too wild at college; one worthy witness believes because he 
presented himself to the bishop in scarlet breeches ! Again, 
new phases of this disorderly existence present themsdves* 
We see our friend, whom nothing hitherto has sufficed to teach — 
what at least we desire our sons to learn — in the capa(^ of a 
tutor* Poor pupil, what became of thee ! Soon lost to that 
occupation, we greet him in settii^ out to OBrk on a good 
horse with thirty pounds in his pocket, intent, it would seem, on 
the HI Dorado of America, and returning home without a six- 
penee on a lean beast, to whom he has vouchsafed the nanfei of 
Fiddleback, wondering ' that his noither is not more rejoieed 
‘to see him!’ 


•But what matters the insensible evaporation of thirty pounds, 
or<^ metamorphosis of plump j^iorses into skeleton Fiddlebacks ? 
Be it- remembered, that our hero has an unde, — an unde rardy 
seen* except in the old comedies, — an uncle precious, placable^ 
inexhaustible. ‘Into those pockets whence thirty ^unds'have 
just vanished, the unde sinks fifty more, and sends off’ the nephew 


to study the law. Arrived in Dublin, with that propitiatory 
offering to Themis, our youth thinks proper to pay his first re- 
selects to Fortune, — is dlured into one of her temples, called by 
mortals a gaming house, and the Diva prasens benignantly appro- 
priates to hersdf the sacrifice designed for an austerer goddess. 
Our unfortunate adventurer this time has some natural compunc- 
tion : it is long before he owns what has happmied. He is then 
invited back to the country, forgiven (but that of course) 1^ his 
stays a few months with his brother, with whom he un- 
finfiunltdy quarrels ; and then his friends exert thenoselves once 
m^ to push lum on in the world. The project of the law as a 
ptiOfeadon is, however, abandoned. It seems to be tacitly ao- 
Mtoivlffiged, that a calling, which our social infirmities ordun 
^ protection of the pockets of others, is little .suited to one* 
rib# eUl take such poor care of his own. «> Failing Church and 
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ImWf whftt isletlb? lledieine. *^Agttii4 thS'uMe 
daotic pfllne otrit^ a&d, in 1758, our advonipw Attrto tdte 
Edinbuieh, an a molioal atudeat. There he distiBgoidiea hkB<«i 
eelf highly — aS a oapi^ unger of Irish songs. He varies tl^a 
ooeupation by some kind of employment ^probably as tatar) il 
the Duke of Hamilton’s, where * he is liked nH»e as a ‘Jester 
* than companion.’ His pride takes o&nce, and this eiil^W**‘ 
meat, whatever it be, lasts Uttle, more than a fortnight, m 
visits the i^|ghlands on a hired horse, ‘about the size of a ran^^ 

‘ who walks^ay (toot he cannot) as pensive as his master.’ Ba^ 
if no promising student in medicine, those with whom this 
stoange creature corresponded, must have been aware that under 
all dmects of character there was now dear and distinct proof 
of something to justify, both in the yonth himself, and in his 
more indulgent friends, that ‘knack of hoping’ which bdOnged 
to his own facile nature. In his letters there are signs of a 
humouri^original and exquisite; — evidences of an observation, 
not deep, perha^ but keen ; a command of style, peculiar at once 
for chastened ^hee and for lively case. The letters were worih 
paying for they generally were paid for. Meanwhile, the Law 
that our medical student had deserted, pursues him reveime*^ 
fullywi the shapes of its wonted Eumenides — the bailiffs, mth 
his aisual goodnature he 1||| been security for one friend. Send 
with his usual readiness of Source, he meets the penalties of the 
seenrity by borrowing from others. Thus possessed of thiite- 
three pounds he prudently leaves Edinbuigh, and embarks for 
Bordeaux. Fortunately he goes on shore at Newcastle on l^ne, 
and is making very merry with seven men, when in march a amv 
geant and twelve grenadiers with their bayonets screwed, and ar> 
rest him as a Scotch Jacobite ; his seven boon companions being 
Scotchmen in the French service. He remains a fortnight in 
prison, while the ship sails on without him, and sinks at tho 
mouth of the Ghuonne. At last, j>er varios cams, our medioil 
nomad arrives at Leyden. 

Here, perhaps, attending lectures, and certainly playing at 
cards, he remains nearly a year without an effort for a degree f 
he thinks it then time to leave the univerrity, hnd for that 
purpose btrrows, more suo, a small sum from a friend. What|| 
ever the faults of our hero, we have seen that at least Im Wjjjj# 
generous (borrowers mostly are so) ; he passes a florist’s ^jw^n 
and spends the greater part of the loan he has received in pup* 
chasing costly roots, which he sends to his uncle. Thus relieved 
of imphilosophioal superflmties, he sets off from Leydep, oAl 
guinea in his pocket, one shirt on his back^ and a flute in hte 
hand ; that flute — welbeg pardon for so cursory and dighting a 
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flut0» dear itti8ehief5 had been fais solace and perditi^iL l^oe^ 
] woe to ap 7 jpa^n,coi^dtutloii 9 lly indole])^ witn biaown 
^ xpabe in tni? bard life^ who takes to the flute 1 Slow 
, be bis advance in the world with bis fingers on those fatfJ 
^o]^!-^tbat flute^ deadliest of all the friendSui>s the sizar had 
made at college — at every new insult he had received ^rom man^ 
at etery fresh disaster he had provoked from fortune — that flute 
had furnished inauspicious veiit for * blowing off/ what other- 
wise might have been salutary ^ excitement.’ It waa as much 
as Ulysses could do, what with stopping the ears of his seamen 
and baying himself lashed to the mast, to save his ship from 
the ^irens. But when one is not Ulysses, and one carries a 
Siren always about with one in one's own pocket, shipwreck 
must be the habitual incident of life ! With this flute he then 
seta off on a tour — the man who had tried in vain to be a scholar^ 
a clergyman, a lawyer, and ought now to be hard at work in 
quahfying himself for a doctor ! Travelling on foot, the flute 
(jiut justitia^ for once not all perfidious) opens to him the hos- 
pitality of humble roofs. He sees the world to the sound of 
his own music. ^ 

Through Flanders, France, Switzerland, and parts of Italy, 
he pursues his wanderings, and boa||^ that * ho examines man- 
^ kind and sees both sides of the piefte.’ So at last he fights (or 
rather flutes) his way towards Ei^Jand, and steps on shore at 
Dover. No more flute playing now, poor vagrant ! — No doors 
open here to that disreputable Siren. There is icason to 
auspect (thinks his last biographer) that, on the journey from 
Dover to London, he attempted a comic performance in a 
country barn ; and at one of the towns he passed (though 
i^eaven knows how, and curiosity would in vain guess where> 
be is said to have received from some homicidal university 
the physician’s formal authority to slay) ho yet implores to 
be hired assistant in an apothecary’s shop. « 

Ii)L the middle of February behold him wandering ^ without 
* 'friend or acquaintance, without tlie knowledge or comfort of 
* one kind fslbe, in the lonely, terrible London streets.’ 

Whether he picks up crumbs as an usher ; whether he lives 
an^ng the beggars of Axe Lane; whether be spreads plaisters 
and pounds in mortars jffor an apothecary at the corner of 
Monument Yard ; he contrives, however, to elude famine ; and 
we see him at length physician in a bumble way in Bankside, 
ShuthlW^'k? feeling the pulse of a courteous and credulous 
patient, and in spite of all entreaties to be relieved of his hat> 
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lit^ngit beatt to oiMe^l 'flio btiMMA* 

Of iil^i eartbly naleans VtiiOreby inab can Ibe i^kMM 

Hs bnnr, tbete was none which our friend to 'jdf- 

tested, none for which he was so unfitted, as tetUmifig' the 
young idea hoW to shoot, — he whose own ideas had hi^tho 
shot u^ all ways hut the right dhe ; yet this was predsdjf'tth 
lot which fiite in its malice bad always hitherto insisted l!o 
obtrude upon him. He could never stretch out those 'lotfiit, 
nnretmning, awkward hands of his for bread, but what aoWe 
sinister chance thrust into them the birch and the horh boOlt. 
And suddenly from the unprofitable employment of feeling the 
pulses of patients who are more likely to be feed by bhn than 
to fee him, he is wrenched aside into that of assistant at the 
academy at Peckham. ‘ May I die by an anodyne necklace,* 
saith he (speaking out of his o>vn heart though in the lips Of 
another), ‘but I had rather be undcivtumkey at Nowgetel’ 
With the most morbid desire that man ever had to bo trehted 
with respect, our poor friend sets to worl^ to command it in a 
way peculiarly his own. ‘ He plays all kinds Of tricks on tlio 
* servants and the boys (of which nehad no lack of return in kind^ 
‘tells entertaining stories, and amuses every body with his 
‘fiute.’ That accursed fitlll ! 

SilUe vonena oolchica 
Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit, agro qui statuit mo 
Te, triste lignum !’ — 

But here at length that goal, which those wandering, 
Mundering, luckless feet were ordained to reach, appears 
dim and distant. Dr. Milner, the principal of the Academy, 
is an occasional contributor to the ‘ Monthly Beview.* 
Griifiths, the bookseller, parent of that periodical, dinOs 
with Dr. Milner, and meets the usher at the board. TaHc 
turns upon the ‘Monthly Keview’ and its new rival, the 
‘ Critical,’ set up by Archibald Hamilton, assisted by SmoUctt. 
Publishers have a peculiar instinct for discoveifUg those who 
can help'thcm. With scent more than canine, under beeches 
the unlikeliest to the common eye, they detect the hidden 
truffle. Something said by this dhick-set, pale-faced'' uriier, 
airrests the attention of Mr. Griffiths ; he asks to be favoured 
with a few specimens of criticism. The specimens are sent and 
approved ; the usher leaves Dr. Milner’s, and binds himsoUVtu 
Mr. Griffiths for oUe year ; to board and lodge with the book- 
seller, receive a small«alary, and devote himself to the ‘ Monthly 
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oii»iifiwt! : on ;laadi an one 0 % sea settle at ksti^ ^Eie\lbM 
fera^^ti as cailn^^afiter o^ lute dipped &om him, his 
rr.- JNfeirer .more wiU r He .be indolent no# 

’«^liieii8 orer. He is to .be an author. And -so nrst 
ssnei;^ from all the; disguises of ubsteadj, fickle, TS^rant youth, 
the jQuabrtal e%ie8 of OLiTEjGh GoLP^TH. 

Pfhus tfar, we liave done little more than avail ontselves of the 



stiUung mrnnres which Goldsmithi's last biographer has placed 
befare 08 : Fi(^ares necessary to impress upon our recollection 
#hea»^ come to examine the 'peculiar characteristics of a 
WRtev whose popularity equals his renown. For, indeed, under 
all'ith^ distraetions from the regular coarse of education, the 
edodation which made Oliver Goldsmith what he was, proceeded 
steadfast^ uniform, and distinct. From the early stories an% 
ihyawf of Thomas Byrne, the soldier schoolmaster, to the ' 
derings, -fiute in hand, by the murmuring Loir^ Goldsmith 
was mnphatically a writer ^m experience. Wlml j^^ttAad seen, 
what he had felt, tha^he reproduced. Comparativefy with his 
other gifts, his ima^ation was not vivid or comprehensive. 
Not of lum could it be said that- he ‘ exhausted worlds and then 
* maagined new.’ It is astonishing that an author who wrote so ' 
mudb, who skimmed over so vast a sarface of reading, should 
have 'Ventured so little, in his creations, beyond the pmc of his 
personal observation. His favourite characters are notoriously 
variations of the same forms ; most of them, indeed, are but 
likenesses of the author himself in difierent positions. Now he 
appears ahnost at full length in the Philosophic Vagabond 
{C^t^ Primrose) to tell his own adventures, to utter his own 
eCB^thl^ts;' now, in a character meant, one would think to be, 
whoU^f^cfisrinnlar to his own — that of Sir William Thornhill,' 
all wntch is really natural and- interesting, is the silhouette ot 
Gfiver Gbldsmith. In the Mr. Burchell, who is presented to im 
as she strahge gentleman ‘who had been two days in the inn and 
‘ could not satisfy the hostess for his reckoning, though no later 
‘ than yesterday he had given three guineas to the beadle to' 
‘ spare an {ddibroken soldier that was to be whipped through 
‘thO tovra for dog stealing ; ’ ‘ who had carried benevolence to an ' 
‘dlicfesS when young ; whom the slightest distress, wHe^er reri 
‘ Or- fictitious, touched to the quick; who grew improvident as- 
‘farikrew poor; who travelled through Europe on foot; who- 
‘ sriC-preserves the character of a humourist, and feels most 
‘i^ijSliimre in eccentric virtue; who wUS fondest of> the company 
‘ dl' Oi^dren, and was famous for singing ^hem ballads and 
‘ tiiteig^diein stories ; ’—in this Mr. Burchell who does not ' re* - 
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cogavi» fit onf^.l^eiaUthcir ? ^ ^ a0«ii 

attributie^of ; l^e diioaeter we^lode: signt of GoldomStl^ thd^cijhaM « 
raotei^ itselC.bteomas^ airtifieid^^ incoDgnunisJ^^ 
plap, ij|:j^,rfind our flu&br sitting to himself in Maidow,^^ ) 
caneature ^itf his owa ^^ festivities as Tqq^ 

{he; head of the table in the alehouse Hbney woo4 who jQfdls 
his extravagance, generoshy, and his trusting everybody imi« 
venial* benevolence, is still more transparent. Again, in ^.THo 
^Citizen of the !\Forld,’ the Philosopher of China jperpelaial^ 
reminds us of the features of Goldsmith ; and, as if that were 
not enough, he appears in proprid personds^s the Gentletlran in 
Black. By some extraordinary perversion of judgment, them 
are persons who still believe that Lord Byron depicts himself iii 
his heroes. Though we concede that Lord Byron may, in*hiir 
^lier poems, have depicted heroes whom he wis willing the 
wbdd should think like him, — yet if all we know of that great 
poet, out of his works, were cancelled and forgotten, there ia 
not one of 'Cgpeations by which we could form the remotest 
conjecture of what the Poet really was. But every impress 
sion of Goldsmith’s mind is stamped with a likeness of bimselll 
Where he depicts other characters, he is still felicitous only 
when his experience , is at home. His portrait of a profligate 
English gentleman in young Thoimhill is but a disa^eeable aiid 
odious caricature ; it is the worst specimen of an Irish squireen 
dress^ up as an English squire. But his ^ Vicar of Wakefield/ 
and its ditto the Country Clergyman in the ^ Deserted Village,* 
drawn from his kinsman, (with sundry lively traits of himself 
in the first,) are not more exquisite than truthful. Characters 
completed with a fainter genius, but still admirable, such as 
Lofty and Croaker, were precisely those which our poor poet’s 
life must have thrown constantly across his way ; and even in 
their mouths he puts sentiments all his own. 

His conception of character was, in short, masterly beyond} 
praise, wherever it was dra^n from the observation, not from tfio 
fancy. And it is precisely this which renders his satire so inim* 
itably truthful in the most consummate, though the briefest, of all 
his works of character, the ^ Betaliation.’ Goldsmith could never 
have written a Bape of the Lock ; but, in his later days, he 
could have illustrated Horace with modern examples more life^ 
like than Pope's. It is the same with ideas as characters ; 
Goldsmith’s range was limited. Every one familiar with hie 
writings knows how he loves to repeat the same thoughts, espe- 
cially the same images, in tiuiost the same expressions. Eveei 
in the * History* of Greece* the metaphor used in a ‘Life of 
^ Parnell’is repeated; even a familiar letter to Mr. Hodg|pn is 







#ith the ¥idar of 

Pridir id lighli 'i^hen lie siys^ mato eeeirii to 
immeifiately' ifirom himself^ 6r to own ledd 
f obK^tion t6 classical Bource&’ But this prfdse requires /both 
4^iiition and discnnidftatrdn. A man wbo writes immediately 
firom himself, that isf from his own personal experience alonel 
who does not appropriate, remodel, and recreate the results of 
his reading and reflection; who does not tra.yel out of himself 
mid fiyC hi others, must necessarily have a range nairdw and 
circumscribed. That characteristic proves the defect of imagi- 
nation (using the word in that higher and comparative sense in 
which alone it should be applied to so eminent a writer). 
Shakspeare does not write from himself when he creates 4^riel 
and Macbeth ; nor does he disdain to owe obligations to other 
writers, when he takes plot and incident from novelist, chrohiclcp^ 
historian, and by his imagination infuses its peculiar life iiito 
every character which conduces to the plot, or animates the 
incident. We may detect this comparative want of imagination 
in Goldsmith’s critical tastes. A man of large imagination is 
alwa^^s peculiarly susceptible to beauty whatever form it takes ; 
he cannot cripple his judgment to any particular school, tUbugh 
he may reasonably prefer one to another. Gray at once can 
appreciate Goldsmith, Goldsmith cannot appreciate Gray. In 
spite of Mr. Forster, we must think that Goldsmith’s praise to 
a Lyrist unsurpassed, and an Eleglast unequaUed in modem 
literature, was as niggard and cold as it could well be; while 
his indirect sneers at Gray imply unequivocal disdain ; and he 
actually thinks Parnell’s ‘Night Piece on Death’ (which we 
fqar Death has long since kindly accepted) ^ might be made to 
^ suipass all the churchyard scenes that have since appeared.’ 
He clubs Gray up with Hurd and Mason, and, if we believe 
■Mr. Cradock (and there is no reason why we should not), he 
actually proposes to amend the matchless * Elegy’ by leaving 
blit an iale word In every line, as thus : — • 

‘ The curfew tolls the knell of day, 

The lowing herd winds o'er the lea. 

The plougliman homeward plods his way — 


and here, in full career *to leave Gray and the world to dark- 
fness and to me,’ he is fortunately stopped; having contrived, 
'by amendments that may rank amongst the most ingenious of his 
iiterary eflbrts, — amendments conflned to the skilful omission 
of tfat^e words and the substitution of a fourth,— to strip of 
yesti^^^ one of the most poetical stanzas in the 

! Goldsmith’s systematic'aversion to epithets 
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is indeed a sign of de^ in tbe inojOi^natiTArfHeQUy, 
epithet is pften (^d in no poet inore than Gtnj’O pijeciselirit^ 
word in a Verse which nddresses itself most to tbe,*n^Utt^no^9n 
of the ipder, and tests niost sevorelj that of tj^f 
good epithet is always an image. Shakspeare h^ a hno 
lip of epithets — 

‘ The gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day.’ ' > 

« 

Our amcnder would have thought he rid it of impertinent aju- 
perfluitics by reducing the line to — , 

‘ The day!* 

The beauties of Sterne, which certainly do not lie most on the 
surface, and consist in perpetual, indirect appeals to the imagi-* 
natira, appear to have been perfectly incomprehensible to Gom- 
smitn. He spoke with absolute contempt of Milton’s prose 
works; he underlined the Elizabethan dramatists; and fell into 
the most prosaic and unimaginative of all possible criticisms 
upon Shakspeare, whose beauties, he says, ^seem rather the 
^ result of chance than design, and who labours to satisfy his 

* audience with monsters and mummery.’ 

Having shown what Goldsmith did not admire, it is just to 
show what he did. And it will be readily seen that what most 
pleased his taste made the smallest demand on his imaginaiion. 
In the brief criticisms introduced into a compilation from ihc 
English Poets, edited with his name, he says of Tickell’s poem 
on the ^ Death of Addisoiiy ‘ this elegy is one of the finest in 
^ the langiiagc.’ Of a * Letter from Italy to Lord Halifax^ 

^ that had its harmony been equal to Pope’s versification, \t 
^ would be incontestably the finest poem in the language.’ Of 
Howe’s song, ^ Despairing beside a clear Stream^^ ^ this is 
^ better than any thing of the kind in our language.’ Qf 
^ Cooper* s Hilly ‘ This poem, though it may have been exceeded 
^by later attempts in description, yet deserves the highest ap- 
‘ plauso, as it far ^surpasses all that went before* it.’ While of 
the ^ Pc user oso^ and ^ V Allegro’* he cannot say more than 
that ‘ it is certain the imagination shown in them is correct 

* and strong ; the introduction to both in the irregular measure 
' is borrowed from the Italian, and hurts an English ear : ’ nor 
of Thomson’s ^ Palemon and Lavinia ’ than that, * tlipugh Mr. 
^ Thomson is generally a verbose and affected poet, he has told 
' his story with unusual simpUcity, but that it is rather given 

* for being much csteemecLby the public than by the editor.’ 

Goldsmith wrote more tnan two acts of a tragedy, which he 
appears never to have finished, and, indeed, to have destroyed* 
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'W« etttmot but tluuk the loss fortunate for Mb faiae^ We 
Aat traaedy would have been predaely tiie composition 
iil> which) next Mways to miticism, tMs great writer would lutve 
of a pathos, exquirite of its Mud, it is the pathos 
jttthaatelylEWKi to humoTh*, and touching upon the tears that 
He nearest to our smiles. Of that depth of thou^t, that lofti> 
ness of cdno^>tion, which a tragedy worthy' his fame would 
have required, he could not have been capable. With rite pas- 
sions necessary to the elements of tragedy, love and terror, he 
no where shows himself familiar. The last, indeed, he does not 
attempt. The former he paints with a delicate but feeble hand, 
and rather plays over the surface of the passion than throws any 
liobt upon its depths. The loves of Squire Thornhill and 
<Cwria, the nearest approach to the graver aspects of the emo- 
tion that he has ventured to make, are among the least tBatis- 
ftotory ports of his immortal novel. We suspect the reason to 
be that Goldsmith was never seriously in lev ai» himself. 

From the same deficiency of imagination, he cannot paint a bad 
man with consistency and power. As his good men have always 
Borne of his own foibles ; so his bad men, with whom he could 
not identify himself, are little better than sharpers, of whose 
tillany his goodnature seems scarcely conscious. * 

But it is in the narrowness of his range, and in the close 
idrarity of his characters with his own heart and experience, 
ritatlM|i,are to find the main cause of Goldsmith’s universal and 
tm&ding popularity. He had in himself an original to draw 
Hkmh, with precisely those qualities which win general affection. 
liOveable himself, in spite of all his grave faults, he makes Ibvd- 
able the various copies that he takes from the master portrtut. 
£Ks secret is this — the emotions he commands are pleasureable. 
Hu is precisely what Johnson calls him, the ‘ affectuim Unis 
* domtHatsr* — patens because Unis. He is never above the 
Height ef the humblest understanding; and, by touching the 
human heart, he raises Mmself to a level with the loftiest. He 
hair to perfection what the Germans call A$mvth. His Muse 
waatrsthe zone of the Graces. 

There is another peculiarity in Goldsmith. Precisely be- 
eanse Ms ideas are not numerous, he has the most complete 
temmand over them. They have {dl the versatiUty of a practised 
company. He can make them do duty alike in a poem, a 
wamedy, a novel, an easay. Like Bobaffil, he selects ' but 
ttitia^en more to himself — gentlemen of good spirit, strong 
' Mid >able constitutions, teaches them the spedal rules — youb 
* your revmso,* and may then boast, with more trtath 

liiMIt BoMidih that he can mime them a matdi for 
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* ihoiiw&d Btroxtg.’ y«rioi^, in the laiger- sfBRB o( the Mrqtd, 
as we apply H to Goethe of Shakmeare, he^ was'iiet*; bMt>4M» 
was wonderfully Teieatild^” He always oddrosees the Mne 
feelbgs, presents the same phases of life, t^L^VOe &tt% 
of thought*— but then it is in a)l ways, wIhP sue, Miely 
indeed at the oommand of the same man. whe*hei<yeki 
read ‘ The Dcsosted Village,’ ‘ The Vicar of Waheleld,’ * Whe 
^Qopdnatured Man,.’ or ‘The Citizen of the Worldj’frou irild 
at the dose that much the same emotions have been cnSMhsd 
the heart has been touched much in the same place. But 'VKUit 
what pliant aptitude the form and mode are changed and 
guised ! Poem, novel, essay, drama, how exquisite of its I 
The humour that draws tears, and the pathos that provdsto 
smiles, will be popular to the end of the world. Tlmt fUMe 
merits imply an extraordinary charm of style, is self-evidetth 
‘ The style is the man,’ says a French authority at all eveati^ 
the style is the^riter. But where in this irregular course of 
study — where in his college associations or his village festivities 
— did this man, with his rustic manners and Irish brogue, pick 
up a style so pure, so delicate ? How comes it that in all the 
miry paths of life that he had trod, no speck ever sullied the 
robe of his modest and graceful muse ? How, amidst aU ihat 
love for inferior company, which never to the last forsook him, 
djd he keep his genius so free from every touch of vulgarity f 
What stylo in the English language is more thoroughlagllBgaot 
and high bred — more impressed with the stamp of graOmtti 
— its ease so polished, its dignity so sweet? Johnson says'tl^ 

‘ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late.’ This is not striotly 
true. In the earlier letters of Goldsmith, those, for instance, 
written from Edinburgh, we sec (as has been before implied) the 
same peculiar graces of diction, toe same happy humour, withito 
imdercurrent of tenderness, which make the works of his 
turity so delightful. On examining narrowly the charactev 
Goldsmith, we find, even in what are regarded its defeoti^ 
what served to render him ridiculous in the circles of LondM^ ' 
some clue to the enigma of the contrast between the halnll'^air 
the man and the style of the writer. Goldsmith never, ftoQl 
the period at which he lounged at the college gates ai riwr 
to the time when his 'peach-blossom coat attracted the saiMit 
of Garrick, divested himself of the notion that he ww a 
gentieman. This conviction was almost the strongest he pet* 
sessed ; the more it was invadled the more he dung to ib • He 
ennounded it with all the keenest susceptibilities of his eenritite 
nature. Kothing so galled and offended him as a hint to the f 
contrary. To Ito liked as a jester, not companion to be 


S iveity -«• to underrated as a — to be^ 

Iboy with a oWtion of hia gennlitT»<- were' 
>11 others tbat mte could inliot* cou- 
ite ooncomttaqt yearning for respect* could not in- 
fl(|race con^e^ional man]|i^, ’formed under auspices the least 
l^^tious. It coidd not invest with dignity the stunted and 
awkward ; it could not check the li'^y impulses of a 
quick laundering Irish temper; but in that beat and most 
sacred part of him — his genius — it moulded his taste to in- 
atmctive refinement. Here he was always true to his ideal 
There is something to us inexpressibly touching in the jealous 
rdigioi^ with which this man, exposed to the rough trials and 
coarse temptations of life, preserved the sanctity of his muse. 
The troops of Comus in vain ‘knit hands and beat the ground’ 
byfi be stream in which that pure Sabrina ^ commends her fair 
* innocence to the flood : ’ — 

* Summer drouth or singed air 
Never scorch those tresses fair, 

, Nor wet October's torrent flood 
The molten chrystal fills with mud.’ 

To judge by Goldsmith’s early letters, we are inclined to 
believe that Lc Sage was one of his first models in diction. 
When we read them, with their naive accounts of his envn 
credttlhjf — the amusing adventures they recite — their mingled 
eimj^it^ and shrewdness — wc seem to be opening a new 
chapter in the youthful history of Gil Bias. Goldsmith, indeed, 
was in him^elf a Hnd of young Irish Gil Bias, terminating in a 
Fabricio instead of a minister’^ secretary and retired statesman. 
B|it if Lc Sage did really influence his earlier mode of descrip- 
tion and his easy views of life, he added in his maturer years 
the jgrace^of a sentiment and the softness of a pathos all his 
own. He never attained to that wonderful knowledge of the 
world, that careless comprehension of external character in its 
widest varieties, which render Gil Bias the wisest novel that man 
ever wrote 5 but with much of Le Sage’s polished facility of 
narrative he combined a command over emotions Le Sage never 
assured to reach. He added poetry to the Frenchman’s prose, — 
for Goldsmith was a poet, Lc Sage was not. 

While the character of Goldsmith tends to Jillustrate his {je- 
niuB, so, on the other hand, we may find in certain idiosyncracies 
of the genius the clue to th^ most remarkable foibles of 
the character. We have seen how much the range of Gpld- 
aniUh was confined to his personal feelings and experience, how 
conffllitly he w'as possessed with the sense of ms own indi- 
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indualiiv. And this oddscidnsii^sd '‘of 
'iildescribishle a otruthfulness to.ibe Va^^iei^fciL 
writer^ gives the appearance of a fidgetty and rei 
the man. GoldsmHh carried it with him into^Ull i^jjj^jaee 
forgetfuln^s of s^lf is the dhly secret 1)f social ea^^ ^ 
merit, whi^ he uneasily felt he was not able to make 
when the pen wefi out of his hand, Goldsmith wa^ tlwfy|| ^ 
Goldsoiith^s way ; to borrow his own line, there was 


, * Nobody with him at sea but himself.* 

The popular stories of his envy and jealousy we know now tci^ 
be exaggerated*^ some of them wholly untrue ; but with thaH; 
candour which almost invariably belongs to over-sensitive men^j 
with whom self is prominent, every passing shade ^ of such 
emotions, from which minds the kindest and spirits the noblest 
may not be always free, he was apt at once to betray. He had 
not, as Boswell opines, ‘ more envy than other people,* but he 
talked of it more freely. Mr. Forster says truly, in the course 
of his temperate but most subtl^nrindication of p-oldsmith in 
this respect — a vindication evincing very profound acquaintance 
with some of the most intricate chords of human nature,*^ 
' Th& free talking did all the mischief. He was simple ehough 

* to say aloud what others would more prudently have concealeq.* 

To the same self-consciousness wc must ascribe the peculiarities 
more external. Goldsmith could not think of himself wltij|but 
many causes for distrust. He was aware of his defects 6f 
person, of ^ his ugly face,* of his brogue, of his deficiency in 
the conventional manners of cultivated society. ^ Too •uttlc 
^ self-confidcnce,’ says Mr. Forster, well and pithily, ^ begets the 

foiims of vanity.’ But how could he be possibly blind to his 
immeasurable superiority in genius, over nearly all with whom 
life could bring him into contact ? And we must rehicmber, 
that, at all events. In the earlier stages of his career, tliat genius 
was not recognised. He thus entered the social world botjb 
proud and bashfuL ^ Society,* says Mr. Forster, ^ exposed himir ' 
*to continual misconstruction; so that few more touching things 
^ have been recorded of him than those which have most awakeiled 
‘ laughter. ^ People are greatly mistaken in me (he remarked 
^ on one occasion). A notion goes about, that when I am silept 

• I mean to be impudent ; but I assure you, gentlemen, my 
‘ silence proceeds from bashfulncss.” From the same cause pro- 
^ ceeded the unconcealed talk which was less easily forgiven tii4n 
^ silence.’ Grasping at that* respect of which h<j was so tenaCioijig, 
he resorts to fine clothes to set off his homely person; — to pardr 
doxfes in con\ersation to enforce attention; to give brearaaiita 
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iW l ilill^i^ He is nlwafs keepi^^ti^l^ off to hide ' 
idiio fMitch on hi$ coot* This sensitiTeness^ proceecfing from 
Intense self^coni^ousness^ is mixed up with the most amiaUe 
•^ntOdbutes of his nature and has^ subjected even^his lavish 
^^generositv, his cordial charity^ to the impujjgtion o^ a want of 
Ittiftifi :l^pelmg* There seems certainly some n^ect of his nearest 
dkindr^, not very satisfactorily explained, and not very consistent 
'^ith his kindly nature. The household relations with all, are, 
^wever, so complicated and so little to be judgeci fairly by 
Others, that it is both just and prudent to extend to the dead 
^that tacit acquiescence in their mysterious saUctity which we 
accord to the living. It*' is too much the fashion to parade a 
man’s Lares in his funeral j^rocession, and to claim them as public 
property the moment they have left the hearth. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may get some clue to a secret that has attracted so 
much loose conjecture, in the letter Goldsmith himself addresses 
to his brother Maurice : — ‘ Dear brother,’ ho writes, should 
< have answqied your letter ^ncr, but in truth I am not ftjjf 
* of thinking of the necessities of those I love^ when it is so very Imte 
in my power to help them^ Distress was so painful to Gold- 
rnnith, that# at whatever cost, he must get it out of his way. 
He will give it the coat from his back, the blankets from 
hit bed, the last guinea in his pocket. In one of the most 
pimmug anecdotes recorded of him, Goldsmith himself illus- 
this sympathy of nerves. lie throws down his cards, 
when playing at whist, runs out of doors, and says, on his re- 
tvtn, ^ I could not bear to hear that unfortunate woman in 
^ the street, half singing, half sobbing ; her voice grated pain- 
fully on my ear, and jarred my whole frame, so that I could 
vs'^uot rest till I had sent her away.’* Such* was his ready 
tendercfts to distress — the pity that gave ere charity bega^j. 
But if he could give nothing to the distress — if he could not 
^eud it away, then he must hide from it, — put it out of his 
^thoughts. The suffering that was present was thus always usur^ 
ing the juster claims of the suffering that was absent. Tm 
beggar or impostor was constantly intercepting the resources of 
ibe day from their better channels towards relations, of whose 
^|)eees8itie8 ^ he is not fond of thinking.’ He cannot bear to write 

* Nevertheless we suspect the genuineness of this anecdote : it 
esems to have escaped Goldsmith’s biographers that a very similar 
afeory is told, (containing the main idea ‘ of the voice between singing 
‘and crying,’) of the Black Gentleman, in ^ The Citizen of the World,’ 
published many years before the date of the anecdote. 
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to them and ghre aotbing r atnd to think oP^ (iii%o 

ahunned. But xievet must |^e forget^ in juataae 

that with all his eonsdousness of seli^ he was the 'h$mk sdUUi 

men — that his sensitiveness, if morbid, was at iMrt genuhis. 
He had not that fineness of nerves which permitted BMnemx 
to leave his friend in a fit in the street, nor that tendeimiW^ 
disposition whicn could have dropped his children dntH Y^i 
foundling hospital. Like Bousseau, he felt self to a diseaid^ 
but, unlike Bousseau, the feverish sensitiveness was contagSowfif, j|| 
and embraced all that came within his reach. Irritable, 
justly provoked as he often was, he shrunk from inflicting the 
pain he rcceivdfl. No wound to his vanity, no outrage to his 
pride, ever made him malignant and revengeful. He did not 
emile and hate, he writhed and forgave. 

Something of (roldsmith’s facility to distress if to be fouod in 
the boyhood of Schiller. Similar anecdotes arc told of both ~ 
in stripping themselves of clothing to relieve some more deati*' 
tuto object. Their fates, at the onset of life, were not very 
mtesimilar ; but Schiller settled iiflio the ^mi virtijips of manhood 
—Goldsmith remained to the last with the spontaneous impulses 
of the child. Schiller, however, had two great advantages denied 
to Goldsmith. 1st. His genius was recognised early and liber- 
ally. Next, he was fortunate enough to make a happy and con- 
genial marriage. But Goldsmith’s youth was without renown, 
and his manhood without a home. If any man ever couldi^vo^ 
been improved by the domestic influences, that man woulo^tve 
been Goldsmith. Had it^bcen his fate to meet with a woman 
who could have loved him despite his faults, and respected him 
despite his foibles, we cannot but think that his life and his 
genius would have been much more harmonious,* his desultoiy 
afiections would have been concentered, his craving self-love ‘ 
jippeascd, his pursuits been more settled, his character more solid* 

A nature like Goldsmith’s, so affectionate and so confiding — - so 
susceptible to simple innocent enjoyments — so dependent W 
nthers for the stinshine of existence, docs not fairly flower^'tf 
deprived of the atmosphere of home. 

We have left our author in his twenty-ninth year, a man of let- 
ters at last ; an author by compulsion, with ^ the hope of greatness 
^and distinction, — day star of his wanderings and privations^ > 2 * 

^ more than ever dim, distant, cold.’ We will leave our readers ft 
trace in Mr. Forster’s graphic and instructive pages the process of 
his apprenticeship; — his taskwork at the review ; his quarrels with 
the proprietor ; his translatidius from the French of the ^ Memoirs 
^ of a Protestant condemned to the Galleys of France for bis 
* Beligion ; ’ his despondent retreat to the Peckham academy; his 
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xeibtit '.40 tho (own «nd tibe pen ; *in s gonet writing for 
*bieed> ecKpristing to be dunned % a milk Boore;’ bis hopes of * 
fttoed^ appointment to a factory on the coast of Coromandel; 
their mysterious frustration ; his examination at Surgeons’ Hrit 
as mate to an hospital, and his rejection as notqutdified; his 
labours in the Critical Beview ; and his Mem^ of Voltaire : we 
pass over the delicate and subtle transitim marked with 
ibe discrimination by Mr. Forster, from ‘ authorship by oom- 

* pulsion ’ to * authorship by choice ; ’ when ‘ the Bee ’ be^nl to 
gather honey in a spring yet too raw and premature ; ' when * the 

* Citizen of the World ’ yet finds the world reluctant to admit him 
to the franchise ; and pause to behold ‘ the Lithrary Drudge ” ’ 

* as tea at the dub (says Sir John Hawkins in alt the pomp of 
(«his shoes and ttauUns”) considered him;’ having gained 
entiy to the learned festivities at the Turk’s Head, formed his 
'first acquaintance with Johnson, and been presented (if 

Goldsmith would here allow the epithets to be more than exple- 
tives), to ‘the gaudy, babbling, and remorseless’— Boswell. — 
But the Poe^ had arrived at the foot of the Hill, ‘ Lk 
‘ terminava qudle valle.’ He might say, with the great pilgnih 
who had preceded likn through the selva seloaygia. 


* Guards in alto, e vidi le sue spalle 
Vestite gih de’ raggi del pianeta.’ 

dVjKt Goldsmith had never prefixed his name to his pabli-* 
cations, and had done comparativelj^little to make the world 
aware of the powers he possessed ; but Johnson’s acute eye^^ 
had detected, in the anonymous essayist, a master in compo*' 
Bition. ‘Sir,’ said he to the wondering Boswell, ‘Goldsmith 
one of the first men we have now as an author.’ 

/The period of obscurity is pa^ed. Through all the 
drudgery for bread, works worthy of fame, worthy to make 
known to the world the name of its author, had been silently 
accomplished. ‘ One day,’ says Johnson, ‘ I received a messag<^ 
‘&om poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it war 
^not in his power to come to me, begging 1 would come to him 
‘diteotly.’ The scene is well known : the arrest by the landlady ; 
the violent passion of the poet ; the bottle of madeira on the 
iiMble, whion Johnson corks up : the inquiry into the means by 
which the poet may be extricated ; the production of a novel 
ready for the press; Johnsons glance at the MS., his per- 
ception of its merit, and his sa|l of the copyright for 60f. 
BM this is not all, ‘ on the very day of tho arrest,’ says Mr. 
Ewntear, The Traveller’’ lay completed in the poet’s desk;’ 
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an4 on the 19tb »of Deoember, 1764, tlie fintiireiAa beariqgttlu 
name q£ Oliver Ooldaitath, ‘ The Tranreller,’ nrae-pabliritedi' •%( ‘ 

From this time the anthor’e fame is established; < the rtostiof 
his career, is, so far as literary achievement is eoBOminedi n 
snooeesion of triumphs. The effcot [ffoduced by * The Xr»Tsll^ * 
was not instanl^eous; but in eight montlis it reached ifo foutth 
edition. His esdifs were republished in three'voldmes and Mh 
knowledged. ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ followed, and though nol 
mudh helped by friend or critic, reached its third edition in a feiv 
months. Poet, essayist, novelist, already ; ho aspires to the 
fame of the drama. lie had always been a passionate Jiovmr of 
the stage : in the worst hours of poverty, he had contrived to 
escape from his own life, to that fair illusion on the boards. 
With mucli difficulty, humiliation, wear and tear of mind, ho 
at length succeeds in getting * The Goodnatured Man ’ upon 
the stage. On the 29th of January, 1768, that comedy ap« ' 
peared : its success seems to have hecn equivocal on the stago, 
and its run limited to ten nights, with , an eleventh night a 
aenth later for the benefit of Shuter, whose inimitable acting 
of “CTOaker saved the play ; but it no doubt served to render the 
author’s name more generally known. Its sale proved the 
interest felt in it by the public. Judicious readers could not 
but mtify, at least, the pnuse of Johnson, that ‘ it was the best 
* comedy since the Provoked Husband.’ And the profits had 
a sensible iniliAncC on Goldsmith’s mode of life. Passiuu^nd 
alas, passingly) rich, with 300Z. for the performance, an#«K)4 
for the copyright, he deluded from Itis attic stor^ in the 
astaircase, Inner Temple, and purchased chambers m Brick 
Court : a purchase which consumed the 400/. he had reemvod. 
Thus the increased means were but the prelude to difficulties 
on a larger scale. Money thus continues to be the necessary ob- 
ject ; and for money ho writes his Koman History ; but it is to 
his honour, that no necessities can compel him to write for moiney< 
only. * The Deserted Village ’ proceeds with the Koman Hia* 
tory : in 1770 that poem appears: Gray hears it read aloud tos 
him, and juster to Goldsmitli than Goldsmith to Gray, exclmma,' 
'that man is a poet I’ In 1773 appears 'She Stoops to 
' Conquer :’ it is received throughout with the greatest ootiap 
mations ; its effect was signal — it completed the revedution * Thfl - 
' Goodnatured Mon ’ had too prematurely commenced : it 
hUated, for tiie time at least, ' the Sentimental Corned^.’ 

We are now in the meridian of that fourth subdivision of his 
life which Mr. Forster ha8|||^cribed : — Goldsmith is at the 
height of his renown. Even his Histories, though really not better 
than elegant compilations, were regarded with respect by his eon- 








temporaries. Johnson sets him above Robertson os an historian. 
What wants our Author ? that for which he has pinedall his life 
personal cbnsidcration he feels to be his due. All the more 
mninent of his associates had remembered him but as Mittle 
< Goldy/ and little Goldy they persist in considering him still. 
Wo acqflit Boswell of all the more unamiable motives for de- 
« preoia|ion, which^we do not wonder^ nevertlMiesSj are assigned 
Ip him. iBut Boswell was evident^ utterly unable to measure 
the genius of Goldsmith, or comprehend that in ^ The Vic^^l’ of 
^ Wakefield> ' The Deserted Village,’ and ‘ She Stoops to Con- 
^ quer,’ poslierity would venerate an excellence, equal at least to 
the merits of * Easselas,’ ^ London,’ and ^ Irene.’ The concur- 
rent mass of testimony is too strong to permit us to doubt that 
there something in Goldsmith’s manner and conversation, 
that if it did not justify contempt, tended inevitably to his dis- 
paragement. And what that something was is sufficiently evi- 
dent in the uneasy consciousness of self we have referred to. 
Peculiarities of dress,^cven if amounting to foppery, are com- 
mon amoiTg eminent men, and are carried off from ridicule by 
ease in some, or stateliness in others. We may smile at Chat- 
ham, scrupulously «5rowned in his best wig, if intending to 
Speak; at Erskine, drawing on his bright yellow gloves, be- 
fore he rose to plead ; at Horace Walpole, in a cravat of Gib- 
bon’s carvings ; at Raleigh, loading his shoes with jewels so 
heaidj^hat he could scarcely walk ; at Petrarch, pinching his 
feet^ll he crippled them; at the rings which covered the 
l^iloBophical fingers of Aristotle ; aj the bare throat of Lord 
jByron ; the Armenian dtess of Rousseau ; the scarlet and goldn 
CMp Voltaire ; or the prudent carefulness with which Cassar 
Bcrstdbed his head, so as not to disturb the locks arranged over 
tho bald place. But most of these men, we apprehend, found it 
Oaiy to enforce respect and curb impertinence. Many great 
men are silent, or what is worse, dull in conversation, and are 
yet not despised for it. The talk of Addison and Gibbon was 
very inferior to their books. The talent of conversation is one 
n6t to be lightly rated;' carried to a high degree, it implies 
and necessitates the possession of many rare faculties. But 
wh8e the gift proves a clever man, the want of it is no proof 
of a dull one. ‘Conversation,’ says Mr. Forster, truly, ‘is a 
^ game where the wise do not always win.’ That Goldsmith 
often ^ked ft^olishly, there is sufficient authority to induce us 
to bsiieve. Indeed, when we consider that two thirds of the 
conversation among literary men » composed of criticism, and 
tibA Goldsmith was, perhaps, the very worst critic that any man 
»abifity ever was, he would only have had to talk much tiie 






same CIS he wrote J|>i his remarks upon the-^ pfiepG^t adi^ ii(|% 
*1he Beauties of' J^Ush Poetry,’ to h^e/ ^eme^ w 
envious maa or a sySlow one. ; x et, after all,; we ; Wve I^W 
cords left to us of thefoolishsayings r ou the contrary, ino8t(^pe 
sayings which come down to us as spcimens of mB|ah|Le.|^, 
when upon persons or things, not books^are among the bcit in W 
dirole that comprised the best talkers of the^ age. Au4 
cline to think that his vindi^tors are not far wrong in 8upfkENi^t||l 
that much of . what passed Tor silly, was drollery in diaguii;|Kr 
It was not, we apprehend, so much the words as|tho maniU^ 
that provoked ridicule. With his acute self^sonsciodlncss. Gold-* 
Smith was never at his ease in the society of learned wits at^ 
sarcastic men of the world. Too well aware of his inclinatl^ 
to lenty, he is thus often 'solemn,’ as Warton found him. He 
plays a part in those ungenial circles, and plays it ill. There is 
a grotesque incongruity about him, that strikes 'is even (U this 
distance, and through the medium of the tender reverence he 
commands from us. The peach-blossom coat Topham Beaucledr 
could have home away on his well-bred shoulders as Sn elegan.t 
audacity; but i^ is out of all keeping on the fordi which Gol^ 
smith himself indignantly suspects hqs beeft taken for a tailoi^^ 
Mr. Forster says, ‘ that insensibility was what he wanted in08|^ 
' and it is amazing to think how small an amount of it wotw 
' have exalted Dr. Gcldsmith’s position in the literary circles of 
' his dayi’ This is true ; bu4 it is just that we should hejl dia* 
criminate : there are various kinds of sensitiveness; ipfj^sa. 
susceptibility to sneers upon honour or assaults on charai^, if 
I no weakness — it is the noble jealousy of a noble heart ; sensitiye* 
ness to the perfidy of false friends, affection trifled with, and 
trust betrayed, is not morbidity it is the healthful action of a 
generous nature. But it was not oiv these matters that Go|l|i|| 
smith’s ipeceptibUity was over acute. He could boast that thj^ 
was,.not a Country in Europe in which he was not a debti^ jl: 
and he could turn into philosophical merriment the tiicks 
had imposed on his cr^lity. Goldsmith’s sensitiveness 
as to his person, his dress, his manners, his gentility 
teation he sought to exact, the effect that he laboiurea to creil^l^^ 
and sentitiveness of this kind can only be characterisi^ aa;|^ 
efndeimis of self-love in a state of chronic inflamm^tioii> . 

ODo have seen and heard Goldsnuth to advantage, one sbQOP 
have followed him from the Turk’s Head^ — esfiped with 1^ 
from the polished sneei: <ff Heau<derk -iw thoaxoh maUoe (i|v Gar- 
rioki-n^the imperious donui||^ion . of Johnson -rr iybe afihient |e- 
souioeft of . Burke -— the conceited condoscention of 
<me dinjald not -hawo eat next 1^ a table, where he Vutupfied 








t^lig hb best, by .a ^OElusb I the X)o<ptor(jQbri6oa)is g^g 
Ito fiQmetbing ; ’ or where politely thanking a pedantic i^^ool^ 
mflatei^jor an inTitation he' supposes meant for himself^ he^ the 
uf0U|:phsscd writer of a^great age, is crushed with a ‘ No— no! 
^ ’tis not yjpu I mean, Doctor Minor, — ’tis Doctor Major there*^ 
Qno should have seen him presiding over the banquet where he 
himself was Masoenas — his gay spirit released from restraint, 
'padtHb ^two great wrinkles between the brows ’ smoothed at 
sight of « the happy faces 4ie loved* to contemplat<i^; — singii^ 
A)ng&^ crac^g jokes, choregus to that mirth of whick he 
was not, T/Hre, the ♦ictim : — or, better still, one should, like 
the young adventurer whom he found reading Boileau in the 
Temple Gardens, have crept into his confidendfe by its open 
gate 0%. benevolence. Had the biographer before us lived 
in that day, we are sure wc should have received very different 
impressions of Goldsmith’s conversational eloquence. We can 
well conceive how an admirer so delicate and earnest, would 
have soothbd to sleep the self-distrust, broken the solemn speU 
of artificial restraint,*^ by the homage of due respect, — have 
led the frank poet, , too happy to ‘ tell of all|fho felt and all 
^ he knew,’ to convene of his own early wanderings and light- 
hearted trials, when the poncy walked away with him into the 
U^hlands ; — when the Carinthian shut the door in his face ; — 
vben he lived with the beggars in Axe Lane, or pouwded in the 
apothecary’s mortar. Here, wc believe, his talk would have 
bc^Jlfprthy of nia books ; full of that experience in whiok lay 
bis wisdom, — of gentle pathos, and bewitching humour. * Vates 
S caret vate ; ’ the poet wanted the poet's heart to understand, 
the pact’s tongue to speak of him. 

But we left Goldsmith at the height of his renown. His 
l^etiess is in the print shops — his name in the journals — 
cojnpUmentary poems rain upon him — imitations al^und — 
ai^di the higher the front he raises, the more conspicuous the 
butt he presents to his relentless friends. In the confession 
of Johnson, ^»the partiality of his friends was always against 
' Um ; it was with difficulty we could give him a hearing.’ 
His necessities increase with his fame and his new dignity, 
for ^ dignity,’ says a certain sage, 'requires a great deal to keep 
'up I * He pauses from works that yield the fame, to drudge 
OA worW that will keep up the dignity. He toils at a .Gre- 
chju History, ^mowing, we suspect, as little Greek as a man 
been last at % college examination can well know. 
He j^suqs undaunted his way through ' Animated Nature,’ 
with 4ou,bt of Dr. Johnson ' whether he could distinguish n. 

' cojsr a horse’ — but with a certainty more strong the 
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dofabt that *he would make a very -fine hook of it’' • 

a plan for a Dictionary of Arts and Sdenceq, to wkit^ m 
hringa bat the art of oompofsition, and the science ttogl)#& 
Lapnta of extracting sunbeams frofti cucumbers. But uie. 
thick robust form be^ns to give way, the careldsn B|drits to 
flag. Cradock, one of the kindest, perhaps becausceoAe of the 
most recent, of his friends, and not knowing him till afttf 1^6 
Goldy had become great Goldsmith, finds him much altei^ hii 
usual cheeflulneBS 'all forced.’ lie suggests a subscription 
e^l^n of the * Traveller’ and * Deserted Yillago.^ J^ut Gold- 
smith's difiiculties were probably too great to be met by such 
relief. ' He rather submitted than cncoifraged, and tho scheme 

* fell to the ground.’ Amidst these cares he appears at the St. 
James’s Cofteehouse, and, for his comfort, hears read a'iteries of 
satirical epitaphs upon him ; of which Garrick’s, the only one 
preserved, is perhaps a mild specimen : — 

t* ‘ Here lies poet Groldsmith, for shortness called Hbll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.’ 

This is the latest tribute offered to the man whose life had 
been one struggle for social estimati^ ! And the latest effort of 
the sensitive genius is a characteristic (it is his single) revenge ; 
— the unfinished poem of ‘ Betaliation.’ No trace of malignity 
embitters this satire ; perhaps, as far as it goes,ethe most perfobt 
in the English language. Kindly and grateful to those vtho 
had Iteen kind to him ; discriminating in rebuke ; blcndiql; tho 
happiest praise with the jiistest blame, to those who had so meN 
cilessly galled his vain, proud, large, loving heart The hand 
rests in the midst of that exquisite tribute to the one friein who 
sow, even in the talk like poor Poll, but * excess of convi- 
‘ viality,’ — which gives the surest immortality to Reynolds hingr 
self. 4^ old locm disorder returns to him, * brought on by 

* ne^eci,’ and ' continued vexation of mind arising from involved 

* drcumstances.’ He arrives in London the middle of March, 
struggling with symptoms of low neiyous fever. He obstibatl^ 
pertists, against the advice of his medical attendants, to ddn 
himself with James’s powders ; the disease takes root, becoi&ch 
alarming ; sleep deserts him. Yet at times, even in dyingi that 
light nncomprehended spirit can become cheerful; ^ut tile 
cheerfulness, we fear, was on the surface, as it had bwn wfaest 
feelms ' horrid tortures ’ at the supposed failure of his first play, 
andf when, while none ' could imagine to themselves the a^luish 

* of hia heart,’ he sang his favourite song. His physician qays, 
*Yefir poise is in greater disorder than it should be from mb 

* degree of fever you have, — is .your mind at ease F’ * It is not,’ 






t and ‘these>’ saya JSdr. Fpister^ ' ora tka 

Is we hear him utter in this world.’ On the 4th of 
f774> and at the early age of forty-five, Oliver Gold- 
^.dfed. # 

Yve shafl tot pursue *the more obvious moral to be drawn 
from the life thus closed. The world satisfies itself too easily 
when it dismisses the memoir of one of its benefactors with 
soffl0trite maxim drawn from the errors of genius. In spite of 
dl Goldihith’s faults, we wfll not dispute Mr. Forsteft assertion^ 
^hat he yorthily did the work that was in him to do ; prpld 

* himself in ms garret a gentleman of nature, and left the wmd 
^ up ungenerous bequest. . . . Nor have posterity been backward 

* to acknowledge the debt which his contemporarres left them to 
® discha% 5 ; and it is with calm, unruffled, joyful, aspect on thp 

* one hand, and with grateful, loving, eager, admiration on the 

* other, that the creditor and his debtor at length staid face 

* to face.* ^o what follows we invite a closer attention. ^ AH 
^ this is to tlie world’s honour as well as gain ; which has yet to 

* consider, notwithstanding, with a view to its own larger profit 

* in both, if its debt to the man of genius miglit not earlier Me 
^ discharged, and if the thorjj^ that only become invisible beneath 
^ the laurel that overgrows his grave, should not rather, while he 

* lives, be plucked away. It is not an act of parliament which 

determine this ... it must flow from a higher senile than has 

* at ^y period prevailed in England of the duties and^sponsi- 
‘ bilities assum^ by the pul^ic writer, and of the social consider- 
^ ation and respect that their effectual discharge should have 
^und^putod /ight to claim. The world will bo greatly the 
^ gfdner when such time shall arrive ; and when the biography of 
^ tibe man of genius shall no longer be a picture of the most harsh 
^otrug^les and mean necessities to which man’s life is subject, 

* exJubited as in shameful contrast to the calm and classic grlory 

^ of his^fame.’ j. 

These eloquent reflections are pertinent to the subject, wld- 
smith, indeed, was one whom, perhaps, no social consider^ 
aifclon which the world can pay would have lifted into the per- 
SMial respect of his associates, or out of the ^ mean necessities’ 
which, in his later life, at least, his awn improvidence in some 
degree Yjp^ntonly created. But the ol^ervations apply to a laiye 
eiUss, the majority of whom have his just pride without its 
omc^itant foibles, and are exposed to the same harsh struggles, 
twsitlidtit the same aggravations in their own errors* The evil 
;4isii^|flained of is patent, and but seldom denied. The remedy, 
however, is difficult, and admits of too much dispute to 
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ii4 now and hexo* jti>'^iMa88 it We content 
flew pasBintr obserratioaa. ' 


Tmi tbe present peneion list, intended ae a inlief >to ittjyii 
science and Uteiature of the British Empire, is mucrahJy 
quate, is incontestable. > It is somewhere about %ilf tbe Altt 
which a country squire, with economy, devotes to sthe maantei* 
nance of a pack of fox-hounds, it may be a question whether 
there should be any pension list whatever for men of liteAturd 
andncienc^ there can bo none, that, if it is to.existjftt ehoi;^ 
bffihortby of the nation that bestows t^e bountv. |^It is doo" 
gerous to provoke comparison between the salary of the Master 
m the Bucklmunds and th6 sum apportioned to the aggregate 
intellect whiw the Monarchy of Great Britain (in the act itself 
of the donation) professes to foster or reward. 4But the 
principle of a pension list is not one that dignifies the oom- 
muniiy of letters, nor docs it meet the questions at issue. 
Even in a pecuniary point of view, a sum might qften be ne- 
cessary for a limited period in the production of a particular 
work, which it would not be necessary to continue for life, 
alhd which need not be applied to the mere relief of poritive dis- 
tress, or the support of infirmity and age. Schiller was in the 
prime of his life, and quite capable of being a booksellers 
drudge, perhaps of writing Grecian histories, and works on 
Animated'Nature, when two noblemen, thinking that his geidus 
was mewt for other things, subscribed to endow liim with a 
penfton tor three years, to enable him t 9 do that which he was 
calculated best to do. It camo to Schiller at the right time ^ 
his existence. It served, we believe, not only to aid his geniu* 
but to soften his heart. Some help of a similar na^rc, a 
national fund, in connexion with the pension list, might not 
unmrofitably bestow. 

Fe]^l)s, in any comprehensive system of national education 
w^h the conflicting opinions and prejudices of party may per- 
mit the le^slature ultimately to accomplish, means may be 
taken to rbnder the Mechanics’ Institutes (many of whieh eve 
fiftst decaying, and cannot, we believe, long exist upon resottfiMh 
wholly voluntary,) permanent and valuable auxiliaries to pdpMhnr 
inetruction; ana endowqj^ lectureships or professorships,- at 
more important of these m our hu^er towns, might he deYOied 
to men distinguished in letters and science, connect iKem m(We 
with the practical world, occupy but little of their time, and 
yield them emoluments, if modest, still sufficient to relievi them 
from actual dependence on the ordinary public and tmdiag 
bodkseUers. . h . . . ^ 

Perhaps, too, in the point of sodal ronrideration, it may be 
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\?bet}ier xt ia wiae or jwt l^ogland ahoiiiU be 

toe country in which mou of letteitS are 'deprived of 

social honours, whiqh tend to raise literature to ks 
^ce in the estimiStion of the crowd. Hereditary die- 
1a;^ct|ions (a peerage or a baronetcy) require the possession of a 
wealth, that)it would be absurd to expect in the class of which 
we treat* Hven where the .gpvernment might overlook such 
requirement, the author, if prudent, could not suffer himself to 
dg so ; fdki Hr.g Southey wisely refused the baronetcy offered to 
him. But^here are honours in this country, as in others which 
are not hereditary, and arc supposed to be assigned to merit. It 
may be well to talk of orders and badges as unghilosophipal ; 
but if they are objects of emulation, proofs of desert, or sym- 
bols of social dignity in the eyes of others, we do not see why 
literature and science should be excluded from their attainment. 
They may not elevate the possessor in the eyes of the few^ but 
that is not the question. They may elevate the cultivation of 
literature in the eyes of the many, and insensibly train the 
opinions of ^the world’ to regard with honour those to whom 
the state accords the outward distinction it bestows on diplo- 
matists and soldiers. An order created solely for men of science 
and letters, as has been more than once suggested, would wholly 
fail in its object. There is no reason why they should be ||gpa« 
rated from others who deserve well of their country. On the 
contrary, it is to amalgamate them with their fGllow-ciljzQns^ in. 
hoitlouTs as in labours that we desire; and to suffer then! to 
rank (where their reputation so entitles them) with whomsoever 
the other claimants to social consideration. There is not a 
city knight who would not jeer at an order consisting only of 
authors, to whose united rcntroll he would prefer even half a 
do^eu railway debentures. If any practical honours ever bo 
accorded to authors, philosophers, or artists, agreeably 4p 
usual principles of an aristocratic monarchy, we fear, strange 
though it may appear to sages, that they must be honours shared 
with dulkes and earls, ambassadors and generals. 

^ That some abuse, favour, and partiality would attend such 
distinctions, we readily concede. These attend all honours. But 
public opinion w'ould operate perhaps ^ore strongly on the class 
we refer ^ th^ on any other in resenting unworthy selection or 
illibeml exclusion. Briefly, — in a country in wUch both the 
constitution and the popular modes of thinking are essentially 
aristooiatic, should those of our countrymen whom foreign 
Ua^io||S^ the most esteem, to whom we ourselves are un^er 
obijmtions of the highest kind, and in whom posterity will 
the loftiest representatives of the age that they adorn. 
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to be the o&lf txMii bbpunnit of dietmotiootowlitamthehohtMft^ 
of aiistooreox are deikild? — the onl^ men liviuft uuHhr 4 
monaa^^ to whom the anstere philo^h^ of a rejMlbiio it tH be 
applied; a repablic, indeed, in ^rlucli they are emitted to ihb 
equality of the old villems ; all equal in being eqtllllly ahtit 6Qt 
from the Usts of knighthooo; and enrolled m the fmtermfy df 
Eaans, who have lost their birthright, but without reoeMiig the 
pottage. * • 

We inust now turn more direcUy to the rery rematwaUe aid, 
delightful biography which has induced this recurrence to ah 
author whose life always interests, and whose books alttaya 
diarm. We know of no man more fit for the task he has nndeis 
taken 'than Mr. Forster. He brings to it a mind habitually 
critical, subtle, and inqmring; that strong sympathy with men 
of letters which the life of Goldsmith especially demands; a 
huge |>raotioal knowledge of the infirmities and misfortunes, as 
well as the virtues and solaces of the class, with which Undred 
pursuits must have ihade him familiar; an extensive store of 
general information ; a style, not always equal it is true, ahd 
occasionally injured by mannerisms not visible in his former 
writings, but never bald or insipid ; often weighty with earnest 
thott^t, often coloured with eloquence, anknated or touchiiu. 

llH^ Forster’s ‘ Lives of the Statesmen of the Oommonwealtfa,* 
— a work of high merit, and especially so for the qualities su(di an 
undertahiDg most needs, — ^have habituated him to the diffietdties 
of obe of the moat difficult departments in literary art; viz,, 
the biography of men with whom the author was unacquainted 
and the main facts of whose lives are already generally known. 
It is no ordinary talent that can make a biography of tins kind 
both interesting and important ; give not only a seeming but a 
genuine originality to materitJs with which we had thought 
ourselves familiar; and supply a gap in previous researches of 
whioh we were scarcely aware, till the ingenuity which detected 
the gap had durably repaired it. Mr. Forster has treated Ad 
subject before us, on the whole, with a judgment correspbndSlbt 
to the ability. That he is more lenient to his hero uub wo 
always are, is natural. The duties of a reviewer are sterneif 
than those of a biographer. But Mr. Forster does not vindicate 
Goldsmith from all bis errors with the violent effoal of Mr. 
Prior; and by candid if guarded admissions, turns aside that 
reaction from wilful indulgence to rigid justice which Mr. Prior 
could not &il to create. He concedes all that we delhand, 
though we may have enforced the concessions somewhat Aore 
stringently than be intended, when he says, ' It is not an example 
‘ I would wish to inculcate. It would be dangerous to try aUy 
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*fbr the chafioe of another Gohiaafeiliii** ' Wliat 
follow is truly saidj^alid in tibe patSeat care^witlr wfasdi Mb* 
Foseter feUowB out^ his proposition^ consists much of th% ovi^ 
nility and value of his work : — ‘ The truth is important to. toe 
< kept in mind, thi||b gisnius is in no respect allied to these weak«- 

* nesses, but when unhappily connected with them, is in itself a 

* mmns to avert their most evil consequences.’ 

It was impossible to write a fhick volume on Goldsmith, 
and not use the facts which others had used before. Facts are 
open to all men. They arc the brick earth upon the common 
land, from which, by right immemorial, each man may build bis 
castle or his cottage. It is not because one man has used 
bricks before us, that we are to confine ourselves to mortar and 
rubble. Mr. Prior has published a letter in which he seems to 
claim an exclusive property in Goldsmith, and to regard Mr. 
Forster’s biography as a trespass upon his rights. Mr. Forster’s 
reply is complete as to the details upon which Mr. Prior justifies 
so extraordinary a claim. Upon the principle of the claim it- 
self, it would bo idle to waste many words in controversy. The 
matter lies in a nutshell. Mr. Prior mistakes the whole ques^ 
tion at issue, when he compares a wholesale plagiarism from 
works of imagination, to the adaptation of facts in a work of 
biography. In the former, the Author creates materiailii^that 
did not exist before ; — he not only discovers the ground, he 
mhkes it. In the latter he does but apply to his individual 
use, what not only before existed, but what the public have a 
fmramount interest in regarding as public property. If any 
tkiiig belongs to a Uation, it is the lives of its great men ; if 
saytthing lies out of the pale of a patent, it is historical truth. 
Fact is always improveable — Fiction not so. Facts belong to 
science — Fiction to art. Every year some cultivator of science 
borrows and advances the facts of another. Are we to have no 
.Histories of England because Hume wiote a History of Eng- 
land? or is any new writer of that history to avoid the facts 
'vriiich Hume disburied from the chronicles ? Goldsmith him- 
self, in his History of England, takes pretty largely from 
Hume ; but Hume’s warmest admirers cannot assert that Hume’s 
rights are invaded. ‘ All they can say is, that Goldsmith does 
not supersede Hume. The only immunity a writer who deals 
with facts can find against rivals and successors is to do his 
work so well, that the public will either think all further labour 
on thh same subject uncalled for, or prefer the old work, what- 
over its defects, to the new. It is open to all the world to 
write another * Life of Cicero,’ or another * Decline and Fall of 
Boman Empire,’ and to use all the facts that Middleton 
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and YSibbetoifiwtaaf^ MuiHttr to tiie pal9fib.t 
detented £rott tjie taidc/ not because iSfkldktDB aod Qabbtat 
have {(remoouj^ the gnmnd,--> but becano^ in ]»e*oeoimiajf^ 
ibey hoFe exhausted Ik, Even in Fiction ite^, ire fbw tm an 
anibor cannot guard himself from a prettpr eiitten^vo iniuajkin of 
what may be regarded as the facts of fiction, viz., the ohamMers 
^e author invents, or the new ideas he calls to life. XiOba 
Corsair or a ChUde Harold fe famous, and before the yeaf is 
out, ire have Corsairs and Childe Harolds enough to people* 
colony. They die off; — and the old Corsair and Childe Haadid 
live on — because the original poems are both the first and the 
best of their kind. If they were not the best, it would not be 
sufficient to be the first. Many of Shakspeare’s subjects were 
taken before him. But the world leaves it to antiquary and 
critic to bunt, out the crude original. That is the true original 
— the permanent and standard development of any given idea 
which improves the most what went before, and cannot be im> 
proved by what comes after. It is not in the disinterment of 
facts, but in the manner in which they take life and cdlour, that 
originality consists. Stones are on all the high roads, every 
man may throw them into the midst of a crowd, but every man 
is not a Cadmus who by throwing a stone gets nd of the pre- 
exisi^ces useless to his purpose, and retains only those that aid 
him m building up his city. Had Mr. Forster borrowed iafi* 
nitely more largely from Mr. Prior’s facts than he has done, the 
mode in which he has sdected, arranged, and applied them, 
would not leave his biography less peculiarly hi8»own. Indeed, 
we do not know any work of the kind more distinctly original. 
And, since Mr. Prior provokes the observation, we remember 
few instances in the hsts of literary chivalry, in which the 
shidd of a rival has been touched with more courteous forbeav* 
ance: — Not till Mr. Forster’s self-defence was extorted, had the 
public been called upon to notice what errors had been eotv 
rected, to what anecdotes, marred in the telling, tho point had 
been restored. While obligations were acknowledged with frank 
respect, blunders were removed with generous silence. 

The subdivisions of Mr. Forster’s work ore philosophical and 
effective. In the first, he presents to us thp chilwood, the 
youth, the desultory adventures, which prepare us for the 
second — Authorship b^ compulsion; ho leads us on through 
the Authorship by choice, to the time when labour and in- 
dination, both combined, place bis hero where we now behold 
him, amon«t the constellation of imperishable names — ^the 
* novelist, the dramatist, the poet.’ 

Without that etemtd attempt at stage grouping and stag 
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eSbiAy some ot -tiie winters bl1re''^B8iiQA^ the 

' even, coiuee of bietory, our pleaeont biogiephec bee ^uteti^'eon- 
to* render pietare8<iue and touchine tifl we nutte intere»t>- 
ipg pbnttons of the poei Nodung can m more artful than the 
ptase from ungenial and dieorjr atu^eei, wbi(dk invites us to 
cbntemphte t&e poor dzar listening to 1^ pwn ballads; — or, 
bei^ we see in rail length the snubbed and derided butt of the 
London coteries, bids us halt to%reet Nature, smiling on her 
darling in the garret of ‘ Garden Court ; ’ — nothing more im- 
pressive for Gmdsmith’s vindication, than the steady enforcement 
of those scenes in which, what elsewhere might be warning, 
assumes the nobler lesson of example — scenes in which distress 
is met with sunny spirit, poverty endured with manly courage, 
and labours that startle us to contemplate, cheerfully undertaken 
by one constitutionally indolent, in the double aim (both noble) 
ot independence and renown. 

In the multiform groups, which, at different stages of Gold- 
siiith’s life, Mr. Forster presents to our view, we have some 
reproach to make periiaps, especially in the later portions of 
the work, that he deals too summarily with certain of the great 
shapes he invokes, and occasionally treats, with an air too ‘e^er 
*and nipping,’ some of the political and incidental events he 
rather derides than discusses. But a portrait-painter assumes a 
kind of prescriptive right to use the background as may best 
set off the figure ; and we readilpr confess the skill with which 
Mr. Forster has placed his hero m the midst of every circle, in 
that position he really occupied, while suggesting temperately 
that which was more his due. One main difference between 
Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster, in fine, is this, — the first ^ires us 
the facts, the last the man : the one has compiled a mhnoire pour 
s«rt»>,'the other has composed a discriminating and intellectual 
bi<»raphy. 

£i the criticisms which Mr. Forster introduces, he betrays 
the subtly of an accomplished intellect, and the sympathy of 
a kindred taste. And it is not a little to hb praise tliat he 
has contrived to say much that is new upon ‘ The Vicar of 
‘ Wakefield,’ and to point out the graver benefits to society, 
the moral effect on later authors, which that delight of all 
ages has indirectly bequeathed. When, after quoting iDr. Prim- 
rose’s unpretending boast, *that in less than a fortnight he 

* had formed them (the felons of the gaol) into scanething social 

* and Mr. Forster adds, * In how many hearts may 

* this have planted a desire which as yet had become no man’s 
‘ care ? * we instinctively turned to the distinguished writer 

whom Mr. Forster has appropriately dedicated his book, and 
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wked^cmitelvepi .what QUver Xwint mj h^via .tq^Oll^rar, 

Here* fpr^all elfle» whether m praise or in gn^foaAipn^,. < 
we dismiss ITorster^s book to the judgment pifwa *-t, 
a fitting, andf we think, aj^manent companion to tnp 
the author whose paxeer it commemorates; — a genm.but^a 
manly apolopy for tffe life, which it tracks through ea^ paine^c 
transition of light and jsh^oui; written in that spirit of whu^^ 
Goldsmith himself would have approved pleasing white U 
instructs us, Imild without tameness, earnest without acerbity.' 


Art, IX. — Le Moniteur UniverseL Journal Officiel dc la 

Bkpublique Frangaise. March — July, 1848. 

^HOUGn the state of the French nation is still Luch as to ren- 
der any reflections upon its destiny both premature and 
hazardous, yet we are unwilling to let a Number of thlsKeview 
pass away without a few words by which the reader may oe 
conducted from such an introductory sketch of the ascendant 
party as we offered in April to that unseen and inconceivable 
consummation which we may have to chronicle in October. 
We devote a few pages to this task the more willingly because 
one oif^'two not unimportant facts have really been established 
during the process oi fermentation to which France is still 
subjected. In our last essay we were necessarily circumscribed 
by the narrow limits of the case before us. All was then in the 
confusion and obscurity of a sudden revolution. It was impos-* 
sible to conjecture what would be the character of the Bepublic 
establiiibed, what the reception accorded to it by the yet uncon- 
suited departments, or what the policy by which its adimnistra-> 
lion would be distinguished. We could only refer to the past 
as containing some prognostic^ of the future ; and after intro- 
ducing the reader to the persons and principles of the partv so 
suddenly thrown to the surface of the waters, we mft |nem 
inaugurating that author!^ for which they had so long and so 
perseveringly struggled. W^e can now go a little further. A 
trial of three months has tested the influence, the popularity, 
and the practicability of the Bepublicanism :|vhicn we then 
described ; and, by the aid of the experience which this interval 
supplies, wc can now ascertain • some points which we were 
before compelled to leave undecided ; we can characterise with 
more confidence the nature of the catastrophe itself; and, per- 
haps, venture with a little less hesitation on conjecturing some of 
its consequences. 
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nmt go O' litde bene&tii the racftioe in ordarito 
tlMOO tMtten with that £gHrQe88>'which^ dno to «2L, Xh^ is 
'^alOllotiht that the aetoal condition of Fmuoe might Iw so i^epre- 
itpSotid OB to make the Bevolntion sinmly' i^unitftble foe an 
IMoimious aggravation of somal and political disovder. We nfiisd 
JiaadElj recapitnkte the inddenta of Faii|gan life wMc^ are 
d|i|iScted in the despatchea of each successive day. _ A dty 0^7 
' j^Mforved from plunder by the unremitting vigilance of its 
armra dUaens a national assembly only proteetpd^ from the 
violence of its own constituents by the presence of sixty thou- 
sand tnx^ — an immense multitude of workmen maintained in 
demoralifflng idleness by the direct pay of the state ; — such are 
the diief points of the picture which is before eveiy man’s eyO. 
We might add, too, that the commerce of the country is, for 
the present, entirely ruined ; that the loss incurred by the de- 
premation of property exceeds even the debts contracted by the 
late Administration ;* and that the expenses of the Government 
<pd the diminution of the revenue are progressing in a fearfrl 
proportion to each other. But it w onld be both unfair and unwise 
to confine our view to these inevitable incidents of a revolution, 
without endeavouring to ascertain what advantages are secured or 
prmnised as the eventual results of the convulsiop. These social 
and financial calamities rraresent but the necessary cost of a 
revolution, and cannot, of themselves, be taken to prove the 
prudence or imprudence of the bargain. We paid as much for 
our deliverance of‘ 1688 . After the expulsion of James 11 . the 
fovenue derived from customs and excise duties fell to less than 
half its former amount, and the tUrteen years of King William’s 
reigi do undoubtedly comprise the period when the prosperity 
of island was at its veiy lowest ebb. In order to judge the 
F^oo Bevolution aright, we should allow to these inmdental 
evife ho more than their due weight in the balance, and should 
addreM ourselves impartially to the discovery of the principles 
which nmy have been established, the grievances which have 
been abolished, or the rights which have been secured. We 
should ascertain, as far as events will permit, the true bear- 
fog of the opinions which have been practically developed, and 
the real influence Upon national character which the successes 
pf February mi^ exert. Keiths our limits nor our matei^s 
are^ sufoment for the construction of conclusive results on points 
so important as these ; but the evidence already supplied may, 
perhaps, enable us to estimate more justly than before the 
yalue of this great example in the eyes of Europe. 

The opinion irrenstibly forced upon us at starting is, that the 
^insnnect^n against the late government was not rei^y a de- 
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its extemporised sabstitate iras eretTwhertf 

Stea those few retainere eeneraUy represented in UIttel 
trends as frithful to a dying monardi or an esled dynkN((f 
were wanting in the present case. Louis Philippe was ottt%f 
mind even before he was out of dght ; and while the ile^g- 
boat was yet tosnng about off Treport in expeotaition of its 
royal passengers, every soldier, and statesman, and provinoe, and 
munioipality' of France, had transmitted their oomplimentsiy 
recognitions to a half-formed and bewildered cabinet of journal- 
ists and aavanta. But though this undeniably demonstrates the 
instalnlity and weakness of the old rSpime, it by no means proves 
that it was deserted from pore love of the new ; and an attentive 
observation of events, as they are now occurring, will lead aloibBt 
inevitably to the condnsion that the'unpopmarity of tho late 
government was not derived from any deep or general objections 
to the prindples on which it was based, since the opinions of 
the nanon, as now unequivocally expressed, are tending towards 
the oonstruction of a constitution which, in its operation, cannot 
differ very essentially from that of the government superseded. 
The parties who expelled the late government are clearly not 
the parties who will take their place. If the French peojde Were 
hot the votaries of such a monarchy as was extinguished on the 
24th of February, they are at least not' the advocates of any 
such a republic as was prodaimed on the self-same day. la. 
Loms Blanc has been set aside by an expresdon of popular 
ofonion far less questionable than that which dismissed* M. 
Guizot. 

There are three distinct parties fqr consideration at the period 
of the revolution. There were the Republicans — ethe enthn- 
Siastic and probably sincere advocates of a political theory, for 
the promotion of wmeh they were ready to Lizard every tiling ; 
the ouvriers of Paris — their blind, but willing instruAenta; and 
file vast bulk of the nation, which had neither studied the 
doctrines of the leaders, nor shared in the struggle of the in- 
siirgents, and which had to pronounce an opinion upon tiie 
catastrophe after all was irretrievably concluded. It is of the 
greatest importance to observe the course which these jkrtieB 
have since severally taken. The Republicans succeeded to 
power in the midst of a tranquillity quite as extraordinary ks the 
catastrophe through which they seized it. Wifiiitt ^htHttad- 
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forty^litwii of their .aooes^n they were &Yoilred inth the 
iwoere or otherwise, of sll ^^e * notabilities’ of the 
vi^om — Legitimists and Orleanists emulating each o^er in 
iUW(i||ting that j^^^nal authority in which was conoOiveid to 
rm ue hope of Prance. -There can be no occasion to recaB the 
oonrse of events during the last three months. The ^publicans 
!^e Tdjiy clearly shown that the numbers and influence of the 

e f were no greater than we conjectured it to b^ and that it 
ed, strictly understood, but an insignificant element in the 
eotttitution of the community. They have put in practi^, 
bttf without success or welcome, those peculiar prindples which 
Mft expounded. They have been divided among themselves to 
swfli an extent, that on^ section is accused of having appealed, 
amflnst the other, to those very arms which they jointly 
wielded ag^st the late dynasty ; but these divisions it will be 
of the loss importance to trace, inasmuch as it will become mani- 
fest, we think, that the confidence of the nation is givei^ nmther 
to DDC class nor the other. 

We left the ouvrierg triumphant, planting trees of liberty, 
extorting illuminations, parading the boulevards, and occa- 
BionoUy breaking a few windows. It is impossible to deny, 
that if any popular rights were really secured by the revo- 
lutiqU, there is every reason to admire the small extent to 
whiem popular tumult was carried. If the Parisian mob was 
unoheined for any rightful or necessary purpose, a very good 
batgoin was struck by those who pacified these passions at 
the temporary expense of a few thousand francs a day. The 
ilutitution of the garde mobile was perhaps the most fortunate 
devio^ of all. Under this designation some 20,000 of the 
most energetic actors in the days of the barricades were 
spe^ily enlisted dfljthe side of the order they had overiSirown ; 
• and in this capacity it is undeniable tint they have performed 
both flilthful and important service. They have resolutely 
adhered tt^that section of 'the government which was at once 
both most respectable and predominant. They own the autho- 
, rity of the Assembly, which they have more than once pro- 
tected, andf-it must be acknowledged that they act with impartial 
aiamity whenever appeal is made to them. They suppress 
.Communist processions and Polish demonstrations; ^they are 
available equally against M. Louis Blanc and his Socialists, and 
aginnst M. Sobrier and his Montagnards : they stand as sentties 
befbre the hall of the Assembly, and have just bivouacked 
bdbre ||ie house of M. Thiers. But then it must be remembered 
ihilit. tll^ enjoy a very agreeable license as regards discipline, 
* and nedve each the pay oi four soldiers of the line— advantages 
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BufScient both to e:^ln an^ uisiiBe i ^eom|t ];!lifibf[|it)r idF 
tempor. M to th^ ISepublioaiusm^ the;jr are eettiwy ei|gB|M 
in BuppreBsing»i&oae political opinions which weigo eeTelQ|^ 

Ihe insurrection of February, and are leading their 
aid to tbodb who have impriso^ their comrades; Uor hate we 
any serious doubt that, upon the same terms, they emjiM iSoxin 
a guard of honour for Louis Napoleon, or escort M. i|poa 

a tiiumphaUretum. 

When we last wrote, the greal^bulk of the French piuple 
were still stunned with the shock of so sudden a reTmujkia 
Their first impulse, as we have observed, was to acqumsie 
promptly, and almost unanimously, in the new ordw of ^iags, 
proving very sufficiently by such condbet that they had no 
cere preference for any other form of goverfiment above a Be* 
public. Any inference beyond this would, we conceive* be 
unwarranted by facts. If the composition and temper of a 
National Assembly, elected by univcrbal suffrage, are to be tt^en 
as affording any criterion of the popular sentiment, it fis most 
unquestionable that the French people are not republicans in any 
s^ch sense as the events of February appeared to indjpate. 
party which fought the battle in the streets, and won it, which 
expelled the reigning dynasty, and seized the reins of govern- 
ment, is now more faithfully represented by the prisoners of 
Vincennes and the intimidated ouvriers of St. Martin and St< 
Denis, than by any party or section enjoying the benefits of the 
catastrophe. The men of the place puhlupie — the Ironsidca of 
old republicanism, the Baspails, Sobriers, and Blanquis have 
been put down with as firm a hand, if not with so good ajmee, 
as in 1832 ; and even the doctrinaires of the party, if vra may 
use thf expression, such as Lamartine andjj^hi^ adherents, are 
clearly without any such share of the pnblm confidence's their » 
ostensible position demands. The Executive Committee, though 
carefully purged of all ultra republican elements, and soarom 
opened even upon M. Lamartine’s entreaties to admft the pact'* 
fied Ledru Bollin, is yet at daily issue with the Assembly ; 
and while we write, among the thousand shapeless rumoun* 
which fly across the Channel, is one which announces the ii» * 
pending appointment of a triumvirate, in which the natne of , 
popular mditaire — General Cavaignac — assumes almost signi-* 
fio^t prominence. It is as clear as demonstration can make it, 
that by the temper of the present Assembly is shown the trde 
temper of the French nation, for not only was such araembly 
elected by univeieal soffirage-^a point of less significanlb than 
n^ht at first sight appear — but it only sits Atom day to daV in « 
virtue of the popular support, and if at any particular hour there 
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&d4iigt of 1le faatioB in ite duly debates utd’resoteik 
tiaf{e{ aBd we need bardly fecalLto tiie memoiy of ^lov Tsadsn 
wbat'^Upujter tiieee reeolntioim'W assuming. Tbe laws of 4be 
OAuxaRriffime agunst popular tumults hare been reenacted 
witb double stringency^ and arn enforced widi nnpreeedented 
limafl while erery vote ofUhe body is'directed agunst those 
dMUnes in ‘virtue of which it was assembled. As far as pre- 
fiip^'and acclamations go, Bepublicanism is no doubt 

* Vive la BhnibUque' is echoed hour after h^ 
rilitDi^houi the hall, ana honourable members make pcofesaiMi 
as readily and as regularly as a late vendor of in> 
mmons tracts used to go before the Lord Mayor and tender an 
oalb that he believed in Christianity. But when it comm to 
pxl(ctice, Eepublicanism, or at least such xqpablioanisnl’ as* 'was 
prodlaithed on the 24th of February, is quieuy put aside, ^ere 
n acarcely a single doctrine of the true republican party, en- 
opting tl|p abjuration of a king, which is not deliberately 
l^hdned by the representatives of the BepubUo. Socialism iw 
Con^unism are scouted and bayoneted ; as wpll they may be, 
afm thrir precocious development from M. Lonis Blanc’s * asso- 
'^^tidns,’ to the ' impdt fratemeV of M. Sobrier, and the 
* ieux hewret de piUage* of M. Barb^ Popular meetings are 
fblflndden, and the dubs are threatened with dissolution. Hie 



been (not prematurely) arrested. 
Hie device of ab(g||bing the great financial companies -Ipis been 
t(deq|ped, thou^Ptheir existence was stigmatised as incom- 
tible with true democracy. The detached forts have been 
risoned^ and, it is sdd, armed ; troops of the line are quartered 
thousands in the capital, and bayonets are every night 
lulled against * the people,’ with far less scruple or Cerememy 
jhan in the days of Casimir Ferier. 

* The explanation of all this must be, that the republican defl- 
ation of the term * people ’ was totally wrong. Whatever 
M. Louis Blanc may say, it is quite clear ihat^w great 
numeriod majority of the population (who must surety l^ve 
ime daim to be conddered as the peope) are ill affected to Ms 
w’ doctrines. Either the haurgeome ontnumben the 
fbr a large portion of the people make common cause 
hourj^ieigie. This majority may, indeed, have ito in- 
' 't'obieotion to republican forms, but wife such fonus its 
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th^ will b« littlb dSmeew36 b^iriKp l|M#9fn:ip^ 

of ttvtm under Louia ^liUippe eqd ite gfffmtmm 
aometbin^ which wiU iaeue firom the Notioifud iuBienqwj^i 
Bueh<oonsi4Aitiona it reaulta, bevond a doubt, Hui^* 
in ,M, Jjouia Blanc’s aeuae of t% word* ere just w |M[||Im|^ 
frauded of their victory on the {Mreaent occasion as 


foii^ht with no dednite purposes whatever, but that .they cHk 
conquered at all because a more powerful party stood neutlulT 
Indeed it. would be rather difficult so to deesify the actual idotoip 
of February under their proper denominations, that peUm^tgui 
meruit ferat We suspect that such ride would have been best 
observed by sweeping off M. liamartine and his oollcilgnies^ 
and sdirreiidering the city to the mobs, with the red fli^. ‘ Cej^* 
tainiy^MM. Louis Blanc and Albert had no better olaim|,to ib* 
prize than M. Thiers or Louis Napoleon, except that perhape 
thw did rather more to bring about the collision^ 

The truth is, that the real gymnasiasts of the piaef^ptAUgWf 
are not — even m the lively atmosphere of Paris — imprcaft^ 
with any vivid ideas of politics. Excitable, and hitherto l|n- 


sistible, they have been made to serve the purpose of all parties 
in turn ; and events now show that their voices are at jthe com- 
mand of the moat frivolous and impracticable pretensionik 
Perhaps even the deliberate and didactic Communists or Ter- 
rorists should bo distinguished, from this huge lggr^;ate of 
reckless rioters, who have been so thorou^ly hAituatdi to 
pulling 4|own governments at the bidding (pothers, that they 
cannot endure to ho thrown out of work b^Sistitutioi^of six 
memths’ stability. One of the most intelligent obsemrs of 
these scenes has lately written from the spot that there has onl^ 
not been a score of fresh insurrections because there was uotlung 
to overthrow. Any throne whatever, whether filled by 0 
Bourbon, a Valois, an Emperor, or a President, would hOTO % 
bei^ upset and overwhelmed twice within any given weelc, bl# 
the force of the flood was spent with compai^ve hormlessnesi 
up<m the dbisy shingle of the Assembly. It is this ciroumstwC#* 
wblph lends so strange a character to the revolutions of Paris, 
The parties who plot them are not the parties who execute 
them, or the parties who turn them to qccoun^ It is hot that 
the bulk of the nation is of a temperament so signally nutoprial 
as to require a dumge of constitutional pohty evseiy five ^ 

but that preoeph a^ precedent have taught the mobs of i|^e 
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that the governmeoi k a pleaeaiit 

Wdrk^ whilie -the aaiddle aiid aeneibte^^^^d 
feiseoii^ 80 habituated to each bonvulsions as to let them take 
th^lik^ay itfid ^ve thIemBelyes no concern until the misehief is 
l^ught to their own. doors. ^Upon a careful reliew of this 
(riugul^history, we shall perhaps be induced to conclude that 
the utW wMt in France of any respect for institutions, result^ 
ing, ndt’ unnaturally, froni the events of the last |iity years, is 
the radical cause of all t%se evils. The constitutional regards 
Frenchman appear to oscillate between the merest personal 
pi^edUections and the most transcendental theories of political 
‘ per^tibility. He is either prostrate before a Bonaparte, or led 
aloi^ by a Lamonnais.* It never appears to strike him that an 
insl^tion may be worth [»reserving, even though the adminis- 
tration may be unpopular. Whatever were the faults of the 
Orleanist rule, it can hardly, we think, be denied that by the 
succession, as established in 1830, good political iiiBtifllitions. 
WMC introduced into France. Louis Philippe may have bBcome 
personally obnoxious, but so did our two first Georges. The 
difference between the two examples is, that we maintained .our 
Jnstitutims for their own sake and their essential service, wfiile 
vhe French allowed theirs to be sacrificed for jthe satisfaction of 
i|n hour’s caprice. 

^ that the great secret of the Revolution lies no 

deeper tbnn this. No doubt the policy of the last dynasty fur- 
mshed good grounds for discontent. The government might 
have been growing too despotical; just as our own, perhaps, in 
If 61, was growing too oligarchical; only, instead of sending for 
Ithe f^retender, we sent for Lord Bute. It appears to us, from 
the Sentiments which have evidently dictated the retups to the 
Natiq^ A6semb% that there was no real desire in France for 
any cMnges which might not have been comprehended in a 
change of ministry. * We do not pretend to adjust the balance 
betwera M. Guizot and M. Thiers ; it was quite enough to 
turn the scale, for the occasion, against the former, that he bad 
been in power for more than half a dozen years. Whether 
France is or is not, at heart, a centre gauche* , as the saying 


IS ' ' ' 

♦ The centre gauche in the French Chamber was a^pAty con- 
Sblidated some twelve years ago by M. Thiers. It originally consisted 
lof a dass of politicians who took a middle course between the stern con- 
aotvatism of Cnsiinir Perier and the extreme liberalism of M. Odillon 
They desired a mitigation of the laws against associations, 
^Jftile mrnre toleration for political dissent, a little more check upon 
^ personal influence of the king, and a general ei^ercise of clemency 
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ehkf wAB, Ttfaaif ih® raU|r ddUiiiimt . party ekh^t 414 li0t im^W. 
their owii miAds»^ (»r were too Uftkss to 8^i8fyitheili.f 
of making a reform, they let the mob iMke 
Because the$r could not immedi^ely secure an extenemri^^^ 
electoral iranchise, they permitted a handful of entl)l||Mi^ii0 
di^troy the two chambers. They shouted for ^icfoffi^fhiy^ 
looked coldly on the efforts of the authorities to preserve^ord^^l 
and the consequence was, that orde% and authority wetiSi botib 
superseded^ in. favour of a desperate faction bent on altogethl# 
different ends. If our legislation of 1831 had been guided % tli| 
Bristol rioters, instead of by Lprd Grey and his party, 
might have been in much the same predicament. : 

if any consistent explanation is to be given, or conjeetui^ 
offered respecting the extraordinary course which events have 
since taken, it must be sought, we. conceive, in some siieh pref 
inisGs^as these. The same compound of spite and carelessness 
which had induced the neutrality of the bourgeoisie in the com^ 
bat, secured also its immediate acquiescence in the results of 
the victory-^ not to mention that very little option was left ill 
the first critical moments after the triumph of force^^’cr lam 
But when the elections for the National Assembly permitted 
fair and deliberate expression of opinions, the Conservative piu!ty 
struck in with signal effect for the support of their principles, 
and a body of representatives was returned who might veiy 
well have taken their seats under the presidency cither of 
M. Thiers or his rival, but who are clearly altogether discon'^ 
nected from the party nominally in power. If M. Lamartine 
could have consented to forswear his politics for those dictated 
by the sembly^ he might probably have secured an ascendency 
whicbwas at that moment accessible to aiity enterprising can- 
didate ; but as he was not so tractable, even his tempeMe and 
poetical Bepublicanism was rejected ; and ft is probably from His 
clear perception of these fiicts that his recent conduct must be 
explained. While he conceived himself to be administering 
wl^t was not only in name but in spirit a true Bcpublic^ he 
was a moderate Bepublican, and lent all his influence to modify 
the extravagance of his colleagues ; but now that the nation, as 
represented in its Constituent Assembly, is plainly animated bjf' 

,-_-j ^ ^ ^ 

instead of severity in the case of political offenders. M. Thiers placed 
hiinself at their head, communicated to them isomewhat of his warlike 
dispositioD^ and made them very nearly what we should calka pure 
WUg party. But there was no kind of sympathy between thenT and 
the true Bepublie|ns. 



Tka BtpvMie* ^ 

BOi'fidll^tfeDtiiDents aa its polii^ demmiiMtioii in^pli^ lie 
joyitJutadB tntfa his esso^tes in that common profession ef 
paiitiofll faith by which all miaov dif^nees are oovere^ 

'iBbe nuyoritr of the Assembly is said to be ' BepubUcan, but 

* fltodente/ This means that the Assembly is aot| in any 

sense of the ^ord, * Bepublican’ at all. The people 
have come to their senses* or rather, have exerted them. The 

* reaction’ spoken of implies little more than the substitution of 
action fer neutrality on the part of the great bulk of the nation. 
•They were 'not, aS we have sud, Bepublicans in February, nor 
are they Bepublicans now. They may, indeed preserve, and 

'perhaps with some little satisfaction, the outward style and 
forms of a Bepublio, but it will be a Kopublic only in namei, 
and will no more answer to the political model which we deli- 
neated in our last number than did the administration of Casimir 
Pmaer. The bourgeoisie, and they who think with them, are 
plainly the predominant party in France, and unless they are 
temporarily overpowered by the coup de main of some desperate 
minority, we bourgeoise spirit will cluiTacterise all their decisions. 
It matters very little whether the ostensible form of the con- 
stitution be a legitimist monarchy, or a constitutional r^ency, 
or a Bepublic, or an Empire, — the spirit of its administration 
will be essentially the same, aiuh unless interrupted by violence 
or terror, will still oscillate between the centre gauche and the 
centre droit of the old rigime. 

It is difficult to predict any thing of such a poUtical chaos as 
this, without so many limitations and modifications as must almost 
neutialise the prophecy. There arc two grand possibilities — 
the supremacy of the conservatives and the supremacy of the 
tenorists. Upon the former supposition, which dofs derive 
lifcdihood from the circumstance that the bourgeoisie have been 
actually self-supported during these last three months, and must 
have had tiie fact thsft they are reidly the stronger party forced 
unmistakeably upon their notice, we may either witness a con- 
tinuance of the present nominal Bepublic, or we may see a 
regency upon the recent model, or a king Henry with a new 
charter. But whichever of these may be the faqronred alterufr* 
tive, we entertain little doubt, as we have said, but tiiat the 
policy of the administration will be in any case materially the 
same. It is only upon the latter of the two hypotheses that we 
can conceive the exaltation of such a personage, witii such ' 
daims, as Louis Napedeon, thoi^;h at the moment we are writing 
it«aotually seems the most probable scene for the ensuing week. 

if such a catastrophe as this should really occur, it must be 
borne in mind that it will be literally nothing but a triumph of 
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the aaawluoal pai^. Jjoois Sr«^e^» lihe Fohmci^^P 
bonnet nmge fqv tne ^MonteBted sod aeditiom ; atroaiii |» > 
were raisM to fiower, not by » I^uiriaii ineoitoo^bfl;. ibht Iff 
Bincere and general mamfestation of toe 
Boareely probable even in France in 1848 — he wonto aMejldy' 
be deposed by hie oonstituents after their purpou had 
Berrea. It is satis&ctory to see that toe probabilities arn od v 
the nde of ultimate order. France can neTmr be an ‘ Empire/ 
and it will dearly not be such a republic aa was last prodahned ; 
but it may dther be a nonunal republic, or, what will be very 
eimilar, it may fall under a constitutional regency, or under a 
legitimiet Bovereign, wito almost equal guarantees for toose par* 
tionlar rights which are really and truly demanded. At present 
confusion prevails, because the precedency of the two great 
divisions is not definitely settled. There are no parties in the 
Assembly yet, because the seclions of Paris supply an antagonist 
party to the Assembly entire. Order is yet battling against 
anarchy; but when the former is finally triumphant, as we 
doubt not it will be, we shall then see the ordinary parties qf 
civil government, and, as we surmise, in very much their usual 
form. 

Fnnn what we have said it would result that the revolution of 
February was altogether uncalled for, and was, in fact, nothing 
more than toe coup de main of an ins^ificant party fadUtatM 
by extraordinary circumstances. Had the people of Franoe» 
after the 24th of February, thrown themselves heartily into the 
arms of M. Louis Blanc ; — had Ledm Bollin been the adored, 
and Lamartine the suspected minister; had *. labour’ been 
‘ organised,’ and too developments of socialism encouraged; had 
atlroupemmts and demonstrations been the legalised expressions 
of populur will; in short, had such principles as we expounded 
in our last Number been vociferously and heartily adopted from 
the mouths of the Seine to the mouths of the Bhone, we should 
then have been ready to admit that French minds were indeed 
ripe for a change and that a necessary revolution had been 
atoieved at a cost not greater than the immensity of its puipoft 
warranted. But when we see this new order of tlungs first 
stigmatised in the persons of its most zealous and thorou^igoii^ 
advocates, next denounced by the unequivocal sufiSrage of the 
nation, and finally contemned b;^ the deliberate resolutions of 
’the popular assembly, it is impossible to conclude that toe catas- 
tropoe was the result of any thing but a confbination of accidents. 
The republicans got uppermost in a scramble, but they evidently 
represented no considerable portion of the community, and hatw 
since entirely failed to enlist the national sympathy on the tide 
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The French RepulUc^ 

of^^d^r loing cheridied prqj^ta. The bulk of the French 
people at first l^ked on with hidifference or acquiescence^ next 
too^ <9)ea9ure8 ot precaution against their new masters, and are 
now apparently resolved to r^tore a state of things which, 
under some name or other,, shall differ in no material degree 
from tlio last. 

Tt must be confessed that if this is to be the consummation — 
and we verily believe it is that which is most desirable — a very 
small advantage has been purchased at a very great cost. In 
such a balance-sheet as this, the items of bankrupt merchants, 
ruined commerce, declining revenue, augmented expenditure, 
daily terror and hourly tumult tell terribly against the concern. 
It is difficult to see what principle has been established by the 
. revolt except that which warrants any sect of politicians, however 
sm^l, in resorting to conspiracy and violence against any in- 
stitutions however satisfactory to the people at large, and the 
* operation of which was seen to the best effect in the private 

S solutions of the several clubs, that if the decrees of the 
ational Assembly — an assembly elected by the universal and 
unbiassed suffrages of the entire nation — should differ in any 
degree from their own decisions, they Avould at once march 
upon it with the bayonet. Beyond this confirmation of a 
principle, which unhappily needed no such encouragement, we 
are at a loss where to look for the fruits of the last French 
Bevolution. That it is not to bring about the projects of those 
who made it has been already decided. The republicans will 
never have another such chance as they have had and lost. It 
has indeed extended the electond sufimge, but so lavislily and 
recklessly, that (ds will always be the case in such an experi- 
ment) the implied privilege is utterly lost, and not two-thirds of 
the population deign to avail themselves of the gift. What 
increase of civil liberty it may ultimately confer, it is of course 
impossible to conjecture at such a period of the convulsion as 
this, but it appears beyond all denial that if it really issues in 
any such advantages, such a result will be entirely independent 
of the bpinions and parties by which the Revolution was wrought, 
and can hardly be a compensation for the misery and ruin which 
it has already caused. 
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'T^tti puldioations arrayed at the head of these remarks are 
more or less directly illustratiTe of atfevolution just now 
{MC^eoted in tiie centre of Europe, with bearings far more im- 
portant than any we have lately witnessed or chronicled. What- 
ever may be the violence of a political eruption in Paris, sudi a 
eHtastrophe can no longer wear the aspect of any prodigious or 
t^^ktOUndmg convulsion. The world has now had repeated oppor- 
tunities (n observing the phenomenon; and instead of being 
seared at the portentous apparition, it more sensibly estimates 
its influence, and calculates the periodic time of its recurrence. 
But when the sober and philosophical minds of Germany resolve 
njpon organic changes, it is time to look seriously forward into the 
(mracter of events, which may do more to transform the face and 
stfeot the destinies of Europe, than a succesrion of half a dozen 
dynasties or governments within as many months upon the 
nnks of the Seine. The project unhesitatingly, and now defi- 
akely^wodaimed, is that of constructing, or, as it is more fondly 
mcpressed, of re-constructing a Germanic Empire^ by ihsing 
the thirty^cight sovereign states between the Baltic and the 
Adnutic, the Nicmen and the Moselle, into one powerful herc- 
£tary monardiy, which, by its liberal institutions and its com- 

S ict indissoluble strength, shall give ‘to forty millions of free 
erman people their due place in the republic of Europe. 

There are two movements in the-Germanic system which 
should be separately observed. Besides the perturbations pro- 
dneed by the (sudden and extraordinary ^vitation of all the 
states towards some new centre of unity, each state has a 
particular and unusual motion upon its own axis. With more 
or less wisdom or sobriety, the several states of Germany 
have demanded constitutional reforms; and the aj^tation at- 
. finding these 'popular manifestations has proceed^ Winulta- 
MOOsly with that general ferment to which we more especially 
rslbr. Such agitation has no doubt 4>een promoted by the, 
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whic^ ihit P<ini^ revftltttion ^ 

of populur will; but tbe ref(Ctm» alluded t9.M#0 1 
jeotB of petition and argument enter wnee tibe ,,, , , . 

1816; 8^ 8 ooiiBincuoaB exatitple was last OJ^ 

Prusna of the codtoe which events might pro^ly t»jf tahlW 
if unaffected by any extrinsic influence. 'nesC u&nldbnr 
moveidents, however, are not those on which we snifll' cffitt 
remarks, thdugh it was necessary to allude to them hi ordb tg 
distinguish their incidents from those of the general movdidttit 
whidi we are about to conrider, and because the conduct wBlbk 
characterizes the one must needs operate with very great hiflu* 
ence umn the success of the other. w» provincial states are 
sevetaUy disorganised, it is dHHeult to concrive how the Baptyflie 
and central powa[^ which is to be constituted by their joint 
wisdom, can make any near approach <to the stipulated efl^oien^t 
Dissatisfaction has been long felt and expre'tsed, at the 
loss experienced by the German * nation’ from what has been 
represented as its virtual dismemberment. Tbe Confederation 
of 1815 did not make a * Germany.’ Diversities dictated i|y 
a congress and perpetuated for the sake of dynastic interests, 
supplanted the nationality conferred by identity of blood, insti- 
tutions, and language. Frussiaifs, Wirtemburgers, and Hano- 
verians, divided and dissipated that national strength and dignily 
which should have been fused into a German whole ; and thoB a 


people entitled to no second-rate influence in the transactions of 
Europe, were frittered away into a group of insignificant states, 
combined indeed by a pact recognising a traditional unity, but 
left utterly mutilated and incapable as regarded any oftiective 
exertion of their common power. Such, we believe, to be a &ir 
representation of those sentiments which, conveyed in language 
more or less vehement or vague, have l^n recently impeUtng 
the German States to some ideal centre ; and it is to the exposi- 
tion of this passion of ‘ nationality,’ as well as to the discussion 
of some of its practical developments on tiie Soandinavian and 
Sclavonic frontiers of the Confederation, that the treatises enu- 
merated above are spmally devoted. Some, too, are occupied 
with the probable demnies of the individual states under the 
revolutions which were foreseen; and one in particular, ‘Austria’s 
• Fpture,’ the work of one of the vice-presidents of the German 
parliament, which was written some time back, does really'^ 
suggest tbe prodigious catastrophes of which Yieima has been 
the scene in a singular spirit of prophecy indeed. 

observations wnioh follow, none but brief or inridental 
referbnod^ill be made to the local revolutions of the particular 
Germanic states to swhich public notice has been recently 
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at^^ractedt* Our attention will be confined to the^ oharaetcr 
and ptnepects of that gigohtesque movement whicfh^ is to 
reddce 'Austria and Prussia to the provinpial level of IMichigw 
afid Jdassai^huset^^ §nd to create a new and colossal nation in 
the ^centre of Europe. Most readers will be aware* that the 
Oermanic Empire of history was dissolved in the year 1806 ; 
that this dis8olati6n was precipitated by a Confederation of the 
Rhino, which had been formed in its bosom ; and that finally at 
the territorial arrangement of Europe, which closed the war, 
that Oermanic Confederation, which, a few weeks ago, might be 
said to be still existing, was substituted for the ancient configu* 
ration of this power in ^e European commonwealth. It is by 
considering the position of the German nation as organised 
under these successive constitutions, that we must seex for a 
just comprehension of the designs now propose. This is the very 
path traced out by the projectors themselves. The embryo 
revolution has been conceived almost wholly in the researches 
and deductions of historical professors, and nourished by the 
aerioUB disquisitions of learned journalists ; and it is trusted that 
in the features of the new creation the genuine c^racteristics 
cf past grandeur may be faithfully reproduced. The work is 
termed a ^restoration, not a design. If, therefore, we conduct 
Our readers through some unfrequented paths of history, W’^e do 
but take the route to which circumstances confine us. Our ob- 
ject will be to ascertain the character in which, under its various 
internal arrangements, the German nation has actually heretoforq 
entered into the system of Europe. What we wish to represent 
is the old Germanic Empire, considered in its external relatioiMU 
This is not the easiest, nor, perhaps, the most attractive kira 
of history, but it is that which alone can furnish any service- 
able materials for the present occasion. Our task will be to 
discover the capacities implied in the time-honoured title of 
Empire; and the powers, for external action, of the political 
society so designated; to ascertain the part taken in the political 
combinations of Europe by ‘ the Empire’ of the middle ^es, of 
Charles V., of the treaty of Westphalia, of Joseph fi., or 
Francis IL, and to define the power posibssed by an Emperor of 
Germany, as distinguishable from that attached to his hereditary 
patrimony. Another inquiry, too, with a direct bearing upon 
^mighty points now at issue, may be applied to the operation of 
» the elective principle in the imperial constitution, in so far as it 
secured to the nation a wider choice of efficient leaders, or as it 
offered to various candidates an object of fair and legitimate 
ambition. It is only by the examination of such propksiti^s as 
tblpse that the character of the great Ge^an movement can be 
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rightly cdmpreh«nde^ or any materials ^ 

its results. That the aspect of our disqutei^on i^ 
what uninviting wo can but too readily anl^i^toj^ b^^^ 
matter ijgay be made perspicuous, if not %^{brtami% v 
must once more remind the reader that in these diy aqd:,auH* 
quated details is contained the clue to that knowledgar 
renders thd revolutions of a continent intelligible. 

A few words will convey the original import of the impeti^ 
title, as it finally descended to the Germanic kingdom. At the 
dismemberment of the dominions of Charlemagne, the titu^ 
supremacy was reserved for that division of the three which 
included the ancient seat of Soman entire. To the west lay 
France,Vith limits not differing widely from those of the present 
Kepublic ; to the east, Germany ; and, between the two, a strip 
of provinces, descending from the North Sea, and terminati]^ 
in the Italian Peninsula, at the extremity of which the Upper 
and Lower Empires came in contact. The eastern and western 
divisions preserved their integrity under the denominations of 
Germany and France ; but the central, or imperial, portion waa 
speedily disqipmbered, and the disputes for the possession of its 
provinces supply most of those complications by which the ter-* 
rltorial history of this period is characterised. After the brief 
reunion of the old inheritance under Charles le Gros, the same 
dignity was still attached, on the second partition, to the soil 
of Italy, though not without occasional pretensions on the part 
of the Germanic kings. After the death of Berenger, king of 
Italy and ^ Emperor,’ in 229, the imperial title may be said to 
IS^c fallen into abeyance, as there was no coronation of an 
emperor in the west for some forty years, and the three realms 
of France, Germany, and Italy, were severally co;itentcd with 
the denomination of kingdoms. At length Otho the Great 
conquered his neighbour, the king of Italy, and, after assuming 
his crown, and thus uniting the two kingdoms, revived the 
imperial title in 962. 

The sovereign of Germany was now an Emperor, and his ter- 
ritories constituted an ‘ JJmpire,’ — a title which, thus conveyed, 
they preserved up to the commencement of the present century. 
Of course, this empire could be nothing more or le^ss than the 
original empire of the vrest, with proportions somewhat cur- 
tailed. Either in power or pretensions, Germany now claimed 
the inheritance of Charlemagne. France had been finally 
severed ; but the triple kingdom now presumed to be united 
underj^e Jmperial sceptre was still completed by Arles, and 
the tradition was long perpetuated in the titles of the three 
ecclesiastical electors wKo held respectively the archohancellor- 
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sbipi of and Qmxmij. It would be T6I7 difficult 

to tvftce the frontiers o£^ a/ dominion in so great a degree 
imapnary. The pretensbns of the inberitancOt of couis^ ex- 
tended to universiiji^; and every provinoe of the continent 
might be considered eithc^ as a detached fiefj or as territory not 
yet redaimed. I^deedf in those days all empires were formed 

S n the Roman modeL The one idea of real soveifeignty was 
; of universal dominion^ a conception which was not only 
exemplified in the two empires of the east and west, but was 
reproduced even by those oriental hordes who started from the 
black tents of a wandering tribe upon the conquest ot the 
world. In this^ way the German people acquired for their 
country and their chief the denominations which survived with 
such celebrity till recent times. In reality, Grermany was but 
a great kingdom, constituted very similarly to other, kingdoms, 
but enriched with a traditional title- which might just as possibly 
have fallen to the lot of France. 

The connexion of Italy with the Germanic territories is a 
point of history to which unusual interest would naturally be 
attached, from the war which at this moment is r^ng in Ijom- 
bardy, and which originated in what may, perhaps, be conceived 
as this very question. It was not, however, as we shall pre- 
sently have occasion to explain, in any inheritance of the ancient 
imperial pretensions that the claims of the Austrian House to 
its Italian dominions took their rise, though, as simple matter 
of history, it may undoubtedly be asserted, that the privilege 
now claimed for the Italian soil of being purged from the pollu- 
tion of every German footstep, implies such a position of the 
country with relation to its neighbours, as it can scarcely be 
said to have enjoyed during these last thousand years. But as 
regards the original connexion of Italy with ^ the Empire,’ there 
are few questions in German history which have given rise to 
such desperate contests, nor was the actual authority of the 
Henries and the Fredericks more fiercely disputed in the plains 
of Lombardy by the intrepid Italians, than its theoretical cha- 
racter and significance by the historians and jurists of the 
Empire.^ The whole truth of the matter was this. If the im- 
perial title, as could hardly be denied, was derived from the 
sovereignty of Italy, it was almost a necessary inference that 
the old imperial i)rerogatives had descended with it. On tliis 
hypothesis, therefore, of an unbroken succession of Caesars, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that Germany was but a pro- 
duce recovered for the ancient crown, and that the rjghixof the 
Fredericks and the Ferdinands were those of a Valentinian or 
Hozmrius — a conclusion anything but agreeable to the free 
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no true part of the Geniianio a t«^t^ 

pri}j^itm of thO emp^rs, either p^iarJy i^ertaittitijl^^^^ 
firsts to the issue of Cliarlemagne> or, th^i^ anbsequently re^ 
conquered by Otho, yet never inoorporated*with his Germanic 
dominions. Yet, even if it were established that the imperial 
tide was not conferred by the co^uest of Italy, but had 
mmned the inherent property of Germany from the days 6f 
Charlemagne, the case could not be greatly altered, for the tide, 
wheresoever derived, could be no other than that of the BornaU 
chieira of the Western world, and therefore might be taken to 
cany with it the attributes in question. These presumptions 
were not unnaturally cherished by those interested in preserving 
them. As far as actual power or privileges were concerned, the 
emperors were left to struggle in Italy for thein as best they 
could, but everything went to perpetuate the traditions of con- 
tinuous sovereignty. Greeks and Franks resembled each othet 
in affecting to be the representatives of that people which had 
once held the dominion of the world. As the Asiatic subjects 
of the ComlUni styled themselves * Bomans,’ so the inheritance 
of the Germanic kings became the * Holy Boman Empire,’ the 
emperor designate became ^king of the Bomans,’ the laws of 
Justinian were supposed to be obligatory on the Pranks of the 
Bhine, the relations between the German people and their 
elected sovereign were conceived to be defined by those of Con- 
stantine and his subjects, and at last the descendants of a Styrian 
chieftain were accepted throughout Europe as the hereditary 
possessors of the undoubted throne of the Csssars. These doc- 
trines, it is true, were not left unopposed, especially after the 
religious divisions of the empire hid imparted unusual signi- 
ficance to the controversy. Towards the conclusion of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the attempts of Ferdinand III. to combine the 
forces of the empire against the intrusive armies of the French 
and Swedes, were entirely frustrated by a book written on this 
subject by Chemnitz the historian, who, with more violence 
than accuracy, not only refuted the connexion of the Germans 
with the Boman Empire, but declared that the supreme au- 
thority in the former realm was vested, not in the emperor, but 
wholly in the states. And, even at the end of the last century, 
a very learned, though not quite impartial writer upon the 
public law and constitutional history of the empire, is at the 
trouble to explain particularly that the denomination of Empire 
was, i#faet, originally applicable only by courtesy to the Ger- 
manic territories, — that Otho was ‘ Emperor’ only in respect 
of his separate and peculiar sovereignty of Italy, and that the 



transfer of the imperial title to the . Germanic court : could only 
be justified by some such compliment as that which conceded 
royial styles to the electorates of Brandopburg or Hanover, after 
the respective electors had become actual kings in some other 
portion of their dominions. 

In this way and in such sense did Germany become *tbe 
* Empire ’ of the Middle -^es. Excepting in the influence of 
certain pretensions conveyed by the title, neither its institutions 
nor position differed at first very materially from those of its 
neighbours, but in course of time two I'emarkable developjptients 
of its constitution gave it a character altogether significant and 
singular. Many kingddms were originally little more than a 
group of fiefs' or counties; but whereas In every other case the 
tendency of events was to the absorption of all these depen- 
dencies in the central power, and to the consolidation of a 
compact and indivisible inheritance; in Germany these con- 
stituent duchies severally succeeded to perfect individuality and 
independence. Again, whereas in almost every other state the 
original elective principle of the monarchy was gradually for- 
gotten, in Germany it came more and more exj^icitly to be 
recognised, and survived in something beyond nominal force 
to the last days of the empire. It does not. enter into our 
purpose to trace the successive stages through which the states 
of Germany rose to what were distinct sovereignties, possessing 
a virtual and almost an acknowledged independence. It is 
sufficient to remark, that by the operation of these unusual 
changes the territorial aspect of the empire was entirely altered, 
and instead of a single kingdom, it became what was in fact a 
confederacy* of independent states presided over by a supreme 
visible head of their own choice, and yielding an uncertain sub- 
mission to certain general rules of government, but enjoying at 
the same time such freedom of independent action as is quite 
incompatible with any modern theory of such political associa- 
tions. The duchies had originally been nothing more than large 
estates or lordships of the kingdom, conferred by the Emperor 
on certain nobles for life. As early as the eleventh century 
they had become hereditary ; at least, they ever afterwards re- 
mained in the families which at that period possessed them. 


* It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to remark that we are compelled 
to use the term ‘ confederacy,’ as well as some others, in a sense too 
vague for its exact political import. Strictly speaking, Germany was 
never a confederacy before 1815, though the aggregate of .Jts;^ates is 
described by this title even in the writings of careful and accurate 
historians 
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their emancipation from the control of the Imperid 
crown became almost complete, and their hereditary lords, tinder 
the BUbOrdiiiate titles of dukes or princes, exercised all those 
privileges presumed to be*the distinctions o£ sovereignty. Each 
considerable state, in fact, formed a little * empire ’ of itself, with 
its own diet, its own constituent states, and its own head, who 
enjoyed in his particular dominiorfs an authority far more ex- 
tensive and less questionable than that possessed by the emperor 
over all. In this way was formed what may be termed a con- 
fedet 3 |tcy without a pact. It was not, in its origin, any league 
or combination of states for a common purpose of defence or 
aggrandisement, and therefore it possessed no definite articles of 
union to regulate the common action of the combined parties. 
In theory it was still an indivisible empire, the forces of which 
were at the command and disposal of the emperor, subject to 
the constitutional rights of his subjects. But, practically, it 
was a huge kingdom resolved into distinct states by the isoIa« 
tion and aggrandisement of its members, retaining indeed certain 
traditional ideas of unity, and regulating by common consent 
some conditions of internal intercourse, but no longer subsisting in 
full strength as an eftective whole. The privileges of the states 
had superseded the powers of the sovereign. The singularity 
of tho circumstances consisted in this, that the ordinary process 
of constitutional development had been in this case reversed. 
What was generally an earlier form of government had super- 
vened upon what was generally a later form ; just as if in the 
case of Kussia the princes of Twer Vladimir and Moscow, or the 
free cities of Novogorod and Pskof had risen into independence 
upon the weakness of the czars. The change, too, had tak(3ii 
place insensibly and without any destruction of the original 
form, so that the action of several confederated states had to be 
regulated and determined by laws devised for a single kingdom; 
inasmuch as the confederacy or union, such as it was, was the 
result not of any deliberate stipulations of the pai-ties concerned, 
but of certain traditions inherited from a past constitution. 

Th^ development of the elective principle in this imperial 
monarchy was equally singular. Originally, as is well known, 
most European monarchies were elective within certain accepted 
limits*, which limits were gradually narrowed, until the descent 


* These limits virtually existed even in the case of Poland, the 
government of which is quoted as so complete an illustration of an 
electi# monarchy. From the earliest days of the kingdom, down to 
the year 1 370, the crown continued in the family of Piast, and even 
Louis of Hungary, who was then elected, was a Piast by his mother^s 



|)f the ttoutn become stripy hereditary. In OwSMiy, on the 
oiW luuid^ the mon^cby, at first not very dearly elective^ be* 
came at an early period almost confessedly hereditaryi was neaet 
declared to be elective beyond dispute, and finally devolved to 
Certain great houses in succession for various periods. An ad- 
ditional singularity was attached to the practice firom the mono- 
poly of the national suffrages by seven or more great dignitaries 
of the empire, though this is an incident which is beyond the 
scope of our remarks. The actual transmission of the crown, 
however, is a point which it is very important to observe. It 
remained through five descents in the House of Saxony ; through 
four more, continuously, in the House of Franconia, nor did it 
quit either of these families, except upon the extinction of the 
reigning male lino. After reverting to a duke of Saxony for a 
few years, it passed to the House of Hohenstauffen, in which it 
continued, less peaceably, through four descents, with the inter- 
ruptions of Philip and Otho IV. during the long minority of 
Frederick IL A period termed an interregnum now ensued, 
though as the Imperial throne was only actually vacant during a 
few months of the twenty years so designated, the expression 
would almost seem to imply that such license as determined the 
elections of William and Kichard, was hardly thought consistent 
with the true constitution of the empire. Stability was 
restored by the promotion to the imperial dignity of Ilodolf of 
Hapsburg, the founder of the present Austrian House, in 1273 , 
an election peculiarly remarkaUe, as illustrating the advantages 
inherent in the spirit of the constitution, when honestly carried 
out. Rodolf ’s claims were almost wholly personal, and thus 
the free choice of the electors, judiciously exercised, enabled 


side. After him came the Jagellos, who reigned with tolerable 
renown, and in steady succession, for 186 years. When this line 
failed, in 1572, the Poles certainly gave one very striking example of 
free suffrage in electing Henry of Valois, but after his summary 
dismissal, they married the new object of their choice to a sister of 
the last Jagello, and dnally in 1587, reverted to the same stock in 
the djnasty of the Vasas, who were descended from another %ister, 
and in whose hands the crown remained till 1668. Then came the 
extempore election of Michael and of John Sobieski, which was but 
natural ; after which, but for the interference of other powers, the 
crown would probably have become hereditary in the House of 
Saxony, which supplied the two Fredericks, and to which House, at 
much later times, the Poles have often reverted when there has been 
any question of restoring them under a monarchy. Theii* famous pacta 
eoHventa were little more than the ^capitulations* of file Gkrmaa 
emperors. 
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them to piMe on the tbros^ that candidate whoae poaitian 
abilities were best calculated for the work in hand# The porioa 
of a hundred and fifty years ‘interyening between the death of 
Bodolf and the final neredita^ succession of his descendants^ 
shows the elective principle in full and legitimate operation* 
N^otwit^tanding the benefits rendered to the empire by Bodolf, 
bis son could only obtain the succession after the short reign of 
Adolphus of Nassau had been interposed^ and the crown then 
oscillated between the two great houses of the period^ Luxem- 
burgh and Bavaria. At length 5 however, in 1438, it returned 
to the House of Austria, in the posterity of which, aggrandised 
by alliances and inheritances, as we shall presently describe it^ 
it remained, with a single brief interruption at the extinction of 
the male line, till the dissolution of the empire in 1806. Yet it 
is to be observed that the succession was never declared here- 
ditary, nor were the ceremonies of election ever omitted, or even 
utterly reduced to a mockery. The ambitious aspirations of 
Francis 1. and our Henry VIII. might be warranted by the 
yet unstable seat of the Hapsburg dynasty, nor is there, per- 
haps, any great reason for considering a dignity open to general 
competition, because Louis XIV. conceived himself to deserve 
it. But apart from these vaultings of royal ambition, it is 
certain that the House of Austria ran repeated risks of losing 
its monc^oly from more serious opposition.* At the first elec- 
tion after the Thirty Years^ War, great efforts were made by 
France and Sweden to supplant the Hapsburg House by some 
branch of that of Bavaria ; and nothing is clearer than that up 
to the very days of Charles VI., each election was conceived to 
afford botih occasion and opportunity for some little political 
manmuvring. The experiment, however, of Charles VII. 
showed that the Bavarian House could make no head in the 
empire against the power of Austria, and Francis of Lorraine 
accordingly received, with the dowry of Maria Theresa, the 
Imperial crown for himself and his descendants, though, it is 


* The object of the*dissentients was at one time put in a fair way 
of being accomplished by the mooting of a singular question. Although 
the electoral college enjoyed the undisputed right of electing an 
emperor, yet they could show no similar warrant for electing a king 
of the Romans. Objections, therefore, were taken to two points, 1st 
to the election generally of a king of the Romans in the lifetime 
of the emperor, unless under circumstances of urgent necessity, and 
2ndly, to the limitation of the suffrage, on such an occasion, to the 
electoral college. Both objections iprere directed against the here- 
ditary monopmy of Austria, and though unsuccessful, were rather 
evaded than overruled. 





CH^OfOgh from^ ex^iioas iniide on this ocoai^^'^ 
tiie anxiety of the Auetrian family to secure the 
n|^p^ the electoral voter of Bohemi^ that some misgivings 
were entertoined respecting future decisions of the ^llege. 

^ l?he liinits of the county we are now considering are diffi- 
ctit of definUibn, owing to its double character as the territory 
of the Germanic tribes and the empire of the Eoinan Csesars. 
Theoretically, there were no bounds to its extent ; practically, 
it soon assumed the form of an ordinary though spacious king- 
dom, There can be little doubt but that the empire was ori- 
ghmliy based upon some idea of German nationality; for 
although certain Sclavonic countries claimed to be considered 
us integral portions, yet these claims were only admitted, as we 
shall presently observe, under reservations and protests. As 
France and Germany had at one time been united under the 
Imperial crown, there was nothing very surprising in the fact 
that certain provinces on the frontiers of these two kingdoms 
should be attached sometimes to one and sometimes to the 
other of them ; and when districts of Lorraine or Burgundy 
were either lost or gained by any particular emperor, it was 
merely considered as a recovery or detachment of so much of 
the original Imperial territory. As far as we are aware, there 
was* no instance of annexation, either by conquest or other- 
wise, to the Germanic Empire, of any territories conceived to 
have been originally independent of it ; though the proposal of 
Henry VI. to incorporate with the empire, upon certain con- 
ditions, the Sicilian inheritance of liis queen, shows that such 
aggrandisement vras considered practicable. The diminution of 
the Imperial territory occurred chiefly on the western border, 
either by the transfer of certain portions to France, as in the 
case of Provence, Dauphine, and Franche Comte, or by the suc- 
cessful assertion of independence, as in the case of Switzerland. 
To the south lay Italy, which, though it gave its title to the 
empire, was never considered a constituent portion of it. Re- 
presented sqmetimes as a patrimonial possession of the emperors, 
sometimes as a conquered and subject country, and never assi- 
milated or reconciled to the Germanic States, it sent no repre- 
sentatives to the Diet, nor did any Italian prince or duke, as 
such, ever enjoy a seat in that assembly. To the east and 
north, the Imperial frontiers varied according to the success of 
the several margraves in driving back the barbarous tribes on 
the borders, and in laying the foundations of new provinces in 
the/ marches’ thus reclaimed.^ It is rather remarkable that the 
oply, point of the Germanic frontier concerning which any defi- 
nite ti^itiou of antiquity has descended to our times, should be 
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tration or the sword. Our readers ore^awai^ W^t;^ provfh 
of Schleswig — the cradle of the Bnglish pee^e*— ^ is clauln^d, 
after their respective fashions, by the crown «£ ,Deimi|irk rad 
the Germanic Confederation ; and, on^|)chalf of the form* partyl 
appeal has bee^ made to an almost proverbial sa;^ng — * JSVyibm 
*flumusy terminus Imperii Romani^ Now, there is no doubt 
that the river Eyder, which runs between Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, and thus confines the pretensions of the empire to the 
latter duchy, was both very commonly and very natiu'ally 
accepted as a boundary according to the saying ; insomuch thal 
in the city of Rendsburg, through which the Eyder flows, it 
was the custom, up to the dissolution of the empire, to offer 
prayers for the emperor in the service of the churches situate on 
the south bank of the river, but not in that of those situate on 
the north. As a matter of fact, however, the emphasis ivhich 
has been laid upon this proverb as designating a fixed and un- 
changeable landmark has been without due foundation. It is 
certain that not only Schleswig, but the whole of Denmark, has 
bee® considered feudatory to the empire, and when Frederick 
Barbarossa was reciting his own panegyric to the Roman am- 
bassadors, he alluded to the investiture he had conferred on the 
Danish monarch as indicating the * restoration ’ only, and not 
the extension of the imperial rights. We do not, of course, 
mean to lay any serious stress upon sucli pretensions as these, 
which might have been pushed with equal justice to the shores 
of Sicily or Britain ; but it does seem to have been overlooked, 
in the deductions so fluently drawm from the saying above 
quoted, that Schleswig was once a margraviate of the empire, 
and that Conrad II. was conceived to be curtailing the imperial 
possessions when he ceded it to the Danish crown. 

From these remarks it may be collected that the real do- 
minions of the Germanic Empire, exclusive of its inherited 
pretensions, were pretty nearly co-extensive wuth true Gerthan 
nationality. Besides these states, however, there wrere others, 
not very clearly or definitely connected with the empire, but 
the position of which it is expedient to notice wnth reference to 
the groat designs now in agitation. It may seem strange to 
include Bohemia in this category of outlying states, since, as 
has been well observed, it could only be in its capacity as an 
integral part of the empire, that it could make any pretensions 
to its exercise of the electoral privileges. But it is nevertheless 
true that not only its other pretensions, but this very vote itself, 
was repeatedly called in question, and that, too, by reason of 
its non-natioxiaiity. ^ Rex Bohemice non \ ellgit^ quia non est 
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f TeuMdmeef ifl# 4 idurrent bmjdm in the empife# Li the 
eleeeailf eeiftiuf^'^ Bmperor Henry TV. raised the reigning 
^duke^ of Bote^^o'^the puik and tide of king; a proocieding 
w^ch, hdWev^r^ 4oe8 not necessarily denote any indmate con* 
lieaion (between empye and the kingdom. The male line 
of*these old kings became extinct with Wencej|lauB Y., in the 
year 1306, when the crown, according to a compact which 
Kodolf of Hapsburg had brought about by a judicious exercise 
of his imperial influence, should have gone*to the rising family 
of Austria. But the House of Luxemburgh, then at the 
height of its power, succeeded in intercepting it, and in their 
hands it remained till that transfer which we shall presently 
mention in speaking of the gradual aggrandisement of Austria. 
The Luxemburgh family, who thus, for upwards of a century, 
filled the Bohemian throne, and, with some interruption, that of 
the empire also, employed the opportunities of their position in 
aggrandising their Sclavonic patrimony, to the prejudice of the 
Imperial crown, which they doubtless considered a dignity both 
less profitable and less secure. For a short time, during the 
interval which elapsed between the extinction of the old luft of 
Brandenburgh, and the elevation of the reigning House of Prussia 
to that title, the ivhole of this northern electorate was actually 
annexed by one of the Luxemburgh cm])erors to the Bohemian 
kingdom ; and when Charles 1 Y. decided so many Germanic 
pretensions by the famous Golden Bull, he not only recognised 
and confirmed the electoral vote of Bohemia, which, as we have 
remarked, had been called in question, but even secured that 
elector, who was then no other than his royal self, in a perpe- 
tual precedency over his three secular colleagues. Yet, not* 
withstanding all this, when the kingdom of Bohemia devolved 
along with so many others, and with the empire itself, to the 
House of Austria, the vote, which thus became the possession 
of the emperors themselves, was tacitly merged and lost. In 
the 'sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, six electors only are 
spoken of, nor was it till the college had been increased by the 
admission of Bavaria and Hanover, that a recognition of the old 
Bohemian suffrage was at lo^th formally agreed upon. And 
even thus, the connexion of this kingdom with the Germanic 
States was so slight that it was never included in any of the 
divisions of the Circles, nor did it ever contribute any quota to 
the imperial levies. ^ 

Less inconsistent in its- terms was the connexion of Hungary 
with the Germanic Empire. That it was alleged to be an im- 
perial fief WM of course nothing extraordinary, but it entered 
into no rehitiona with the empire, excepting ae part of the patri- 
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menial posseBsioiis of the rdignihg of 

kingdom becaim united in the 16th centtuy^WMiBniEfBo^^ 
and both fell together, as we dudk preieni^^«t«M^ to^the 
House of Hapsbur^* Poland stood in relatiqa ^ ike emwa 
not altogether dissimilar, except that depeqamce cm lha 
perial crown f^pears to have been m earl^^tmies fom6w4l|lt 
more explicitly asserted, and the decline of the Hohenstaufien 
dynasty has even been mentioned as marking the period of its 
emancipation. Even a grand prince of Kief — the representative 
of the Aiture monarchy of Bussia — tendered his allegiance, it is 
said, to the Emperor Henry lY. ; but traditions like these 
point only to pretensions which might as well have been ex* 
tended to the frontiers of China, and are of no import in asoer* 
tabling the real boundaries of the Qennanic Empire. The truth 
is, that the eastern districts of even the old Prussian and 
Austrian territories were not included in the guasi confederacy, 
so that the actual dimensions of the Imperial State may he 
brought ^ithin very reasonable limits. 

The times of which we have been hitherto speaking ore too 
early to suggest any inquiry as to the influence exerted by the 
German nation, under this constitution, upon the affairs of 
Europe. The political system of the European commonwealth 
had not yet been constructed, nor had any of those combinations 
been formed into which a nation might claim to enter according 
to its natural power. As far as any external action of the empire 
can be traced, its effect will be found to result, not from any ju- 
dicious union of national strength, but from those pretensions of 
which wc have so often spoken as inherited from an earlier state 
of things. ^ The emperor ’ held the first place upon European 
earth. Kings*, and at one lime popes, were his creation, and 

* The prerogative of conferring the royal title was disputed by the 
emperor and the pope, one as the head of the temporal^ and the other 
of the spiritual world, and their pretensions were complicated by the 
additional right which each claimed of creating the other. In practice, 
a superior title has usually been assmned with the consent, or at the 
instance, of some one power most immediately concerned, and subse- 
quently recognised gradually by the class of crowned heads according 
as intrigue or negotiation could procure the successive ratifications* 
It is difficult of course to see what superior power is to create an 
emperor^ and thus such title has generally been self-i^ssumed, as in 
the case of France, Brazil, and Bus|la. It was after pushing forward 
his frontiers to the Baltic, and gaining that great object of Russian 
ambition, a sea-board, that Peter thought himself entitled to the 
distinction. The new dignity was recognised by all powers but 
Poland and Turkey, and a war with the Porte was very near resulting. 
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ipprie recen| times, may be inferred from the anxiety 'with tvrhich 
it iRJW contested by sovereigns, to whom, excepting in these tra- 
i^tionai privileges, it could bring but little increase of power, 
A dignity to wKicli was annexed, by ever so visionary a title, 
the dominion of the world, could never be otherwise than vene- 
rable, and the empire, as a nation, shared in this equivocal 
supremacy of itfe chief. Germany was considered the metropolis 
of the Holy Homaii Empire, of which all other European states 
were subordinate dependencies. Such persuasions as these con- 
ferred advantages not altogether unsubstantial on the Germanic 
empire, and gave to the group of states comprised under this 
title a visible precedence among the nations of Christendom. 

Most certainly, however, it was not from any effective union 
that this presumption of strength arose. Taking into considera- 
tion the extent of territory and the martial character of the popu- 
lation, the influence of Germany in the affairs of Eurme should 
have had a more enduring foundation. But at no period were the 
inconsistencies in the constitutional character of the empire more 
conspicuous than at that of which we are now speaking — the 
period, namely, wdiich elapsed between the decline of the ancient 
imperial authority and the rise of the Austrian House to a com- 
pensatory grandeur upon its own patrimonial possessions. The 
Germanic nation had.no efficient representative for any external 
manifestation of its strength. There was neither a king nor a con- 
gress — neither a sceptre like that of Constantinople, nor a senate 
like that of Venice. Originally tlic domains attached peculiarly 
to the Imperial crown had been extensive enough to raise their 
elected possessor at once to a level with his richest subject ; so 
extensive, indeed, that it was thought they could not be united 
10 any private patrimony without creating a territorial influence 
incompatible with the safety of the constitution, and the early 
emperors, like the kings of France, were compelled, upon their 
accession, to make over to other parties such estates and dig- 
nities as they already enjoyed. But, before the conclusion of 


Sometimes a count or duke was proclaimed king after a successful 
battle, as in the case of Alfonso of Portugal. One of oqr exiled Stuarts 
tried.to tempt the Elector of Hanover away from England, by promising 
to procure him a royal title in his own more ancient dominions. It 
is rather a remarkable fact that the archdukes of Austria (of the 
"Bamberg line) were actually created kings by the emperor Frederick IL, 
that there is a dormant title in the House ready for any of those 
‘COhtingencies wliich are now daily contemplated. 


„ . ^3 like ihese conferred no small influencc^^ M 
The nres^/ae attached to the Imnerial crown 
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the fourteenth century, these doiuaius and j^iyUegea had been 
alienatedi either in bribes or donations, so effectually, that the 
revenues of the imperial possessions were altogether insuflictibht, 
of themselves, for the decent maintenance of the iinj^jerial h0Uiie«^ 
hold. Such as lay along the banks of the Bhine hi^d fatleU to 
the three ecclesiastical electors and the Count PalatiUC, the 
detached and outlying properties had been appropriated by the 
princes of the contiguous territory, and all the tolls and odU- 
tributions which were destined for the eupport^of the imperial 
family had been redeemed from some needy or ambitious em- 
peror by the sagacious management of the states. An Emperor 
of Germany, with all his titles and prerogatives, was one of the 
poorest sovereigns in Europe, unless he carried an ample patri- 
mony of his own to the maintenance of his state. The Luxem- 
burgh family supported themselves by their kingdom of Bohemia, 
though the inadequacy of even this royal appanage Is shown by 
the current story of the arrest of Charles IV. for a private debt, 
by a butcher of Worms. But when the Imperial crown had 
passed into the as yet unaggrandised House of Austria, the 
scandal was complete. Frederick IV., throughout a considerable 
part of his long reign, was a furtive and a beggar, unable, by 
all the forces of the empire which an emperor could raise, to 
recover his family duchy, from which he had been expelled by 
a hostile invasion. 

In this way was Germany left without any effective repre- 
sentative of the country in its national capacity. Its natural 
representative, according to the habits of the times, would have 
been a powerful and dignified sovereign, one who could wield 
the sceptre of his dominions to good purpose, and who could 
combine the whole resources of the nation lor any enterprise of 
profit or renown, and such, perhaps, had been some of the 
emperors of the Saxon line. But this central power was now 
completely gone, and, what was more, it had not been succeeded 
by any fresh macliincry for developing and exerting the forces 
of the nation under the new constitution which had insensibly 
growi^ up. There was, as yet, no organised system for ascer- 
taining or executing the resolutions of the constituent states ; 
there was no permanent diet, no federal court, no supreme 
authority, no arrangement of departments, contingents, or con- 
tributions. The Germanic empire had not even a metropolis. 
The ^ Successors of the Cajsars ’ were left to find a Rome of 
their own. The Bavarian emperors usually kept court at 
Munich; the Luxemburghers rarely stirred from Prague, a city 
without, the limits of the empire ; and Frederick iV. was literally 
without a house in which to rest his head. When there was 
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ef demeiw peace, or any dsM^nrity for life or property, it is not 
'to be oo^ived iUat there could be externally any imposing 
maoifestatidns of national power. Maximilian and Charles Y. 
availed themselves of their improved opportunities to remedy 
some these constitutional imperfections. Domestic^ anarchy 
was checked by the peremptory proclamation of a * j^ublic peace,^ 
the Imperial Chamoer and Aimc Council were instituted as 
supreme tribunals of the nation, and the division of the empire 
into circles both recognised its unity and facilitated the com- 
bination of its resources. But even these expedients, together 
with the reforms and improvements subsequently suggested, 
were altogether insufficient to develope the full powers of the 
empire. Its constitution still suffered from the collision between 
tradition and reality. Nominally a monarchy, and parading the 
symbols of monarchical power with unusual pomp,^it was actually 
a confederacy of independent states. There was thus no room 
for unity or force, either in one view of the constitution or the 
other. There was not the absolutism which could support an 
emperor, nor the spirit which should animate a league, and thus 
ensued all those complications and perplexities which neutralised 
the strength of the German people in the struggle of nations 
which was to come. 

But while the domestic revolutions of the Germanic empire 
were thus destructive of national unity, they operated most 
remarkably indeed in originating and aggrandising certain par- 
ticular states, which were afterwards to enter independently 
with such conspicuous influence into the system of Europe. 
It did not happen that the states thus accidentally elevated to 
such extraordinary grandeur were those which enjoyed the 
greatest power in the early days of the empire. The ancient 
duchies had either become extinct, as in the case of Swabia and 
Franconia, or had been transferred to new Houses and merged 
in other possessions, like Brandenburgh, or had been partitioned 
into insignificant patrimonies like Saxony. Even the u^^imate 
union of Bavaria and the Palatinate did not result in a state of 
any signal magnitude, but the Archduchy of Austria and the 
Electorate of Brandenburgh eventually swelled into such gigantic 
proportions, and by incidents so strange, that we should be 
tempted to sketch the process, even if the episode had a less 
direct or important bearing than it will be found to possess 
upon the actufil subject of our remarks. Few people, perhaps, 
Are accustomed ^o consider the three great powers of the North 
as veiy modem formations, and yet at the beginning of the 
seveMeenth century, when Henry IV. and Sully were project- 
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. Austria, like most border provinces of the empire, was ori» 
ginally a margraviate; and when first rising intp notice, (^peaiS 
in the possession of the House of Bamb^. Frederick Barbarossa 
had occasion, for his own convenience, to abstract a little of the 
territory of the ruling margrave ; and by way of compensation, 
he conferred upon the fief, in 1156, some titles and privil^^ 
which were considered a fair return for the loss. The margraf 
viate was henceforth to be an archduchy, indivisible and inalien- 
able, and takW rank immediately after the electorates. With 
such distinctions it flourished till 1245, when the Bambei% line 
having become extinct, it was presently appropriated by Ottocar 
of Bohemia. On the accession of Bodolf of Hapsburg to the 
Imperial throne a few years afterwards, he demanded from 
Ottocar the restitution of the imperial fiefs which he had thus 
presumptuously seized, and homage for the remainder of his 
possessions. As Ottocar withheld both the compliment and the 
surrender, Bodolf extinguished him by force of urms; and, 
according to established precedent, — a privilege which, in fact, 
was one of the most valuable branches of the imperial preroga- 
tive — bestowed the recovered fiefs on his own family. In this 
way w^s the family removed from Hapsburg to Austria, the 
domains and title of which they have ever since retained. The 
Imperial crown, as wc have observed, quitted the new family for 
a century and a half ; but, though not emperors, they were still 
archdukes of the empire, with a territory, it is true, not very 
considerable, but with a title and a rank which they took every 
precaution to confirm. Considerable jealousy was excited in the 
14th century by a conspicuous parade of these claims, which 
appear to have been for a while forgotten, and doubts were 
thrown upon the validity of the original grant, or the due 
directness of the succession. The pertinacity of the family at 
length prevailed, and they were allowed their extraordinaiy 
precedence in a country where such pretensions were not very 
readily acceded to ; but it was still thought advisable to seize 
the earliest opportunity of placing the matter b^ond dispute ; 
and, accordingly, when the ImperM crown again fell to the lot 
of the H(gise under Frederick IV., that impoverished emperor 
confirmed the dignities of the Houses though he could nc^ 4^^ 
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: fend its piDSscssioiis# and pronounced himself and Ub descendants 
tor ever/ with as much gravity as Shah Alum assumed 
in conferring titles of honour on Geneml Lake. AfteEward 85 in 
cohlbnnity with the now accepted pedigree of the empire, a 
more exalted source was sought for these distinctions, and written 
patents of Julius Csesar and Nero were produced at Vienna to% 
testify to the precedence inherent in the Austrian House. 

To the territories, not very extensive, of Archducal Austria, 
the three contiguous counties of Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, appear from very early times to have been attached ; and 
all were comprised in the family settlement of Rodolf. The 
inheritance was diminished for the space of a few years by the 
subtraction of^ Carinthia ; but about the middle of the 14th cen- 
tmy this duchy also finally reverted to the possessions of the 
House; One or two acquisitions of some importance were sub* 
sequently made. The valuable country of the ']^rol, to which 
the rfi^iing Emperor has just now fled, as the most loyal and 
faithful province of his imperial dominions, fell into the family 
estates m 1363, by virtue of a deed of reversion which Rodolf 
IV. of Austria had contrived to negotiate with Margaiiet, the 
last heiress of those territories. Twenty years later the city of 
Trieste also, dissatisfied with the government of Venice, tendered 
its wclcoijfjc allegiance to the Dukes of Austria. In the mean- 
time, however, the original hereditary possessions of the Ha|)s- 
burg^ family had been gradually lost. The territorial rights 
whicli the old Counts of this House possessed in Switzerland had 
been extended, by the power of Rodolf the emperor and his 
sons, into a very irajiortant ascendency over the counti^l^ ; and 
bven when the imperial crown had passed from the rising Ilouse, 
the Dukes of Austria alleged pretensions to Swiss dominion far 
fnore formidable than ever had been put forth by the Counts of 
Hapsburg. We need not do more than allude to the famous 
struggles by which their pretensions were extinguished. For- 
tunately for the independence of the mountaineers, the sceptre 
of the empire had passed from the hands of the Hapsburghers 
before arms were resorted to ; and the battles of Morgarten and 
Sempach were fought only against the ducal forces of Austria. 
Aided by the jealousies to which their lordly adversaries were 
exposed, and especially by the publication against one of them 
of thcsban of the empire, tlie Swiss confederates eventually suc- 
ceeded, not only in ^^emancipating their own lands, but in 
annexing whnt had been the more legitimate property of their 
former lords, till, towards the commencement of the Iflth 
century, the transplanted familp^ of Hapsburg retained nothing of 
ostetes from which they l^d migrated except the territorial 
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title. Their iie\v inlidrUaiic^,^ was atnpjy 

compensate such a fo and within a centujry after 

death of the jmiperoi^ petty chiefs of a stnall SwiM 

county took rank timong the foremost states of the 
influence and power, and were reckoned as the ncknQwle(^e| 
aquals of such Houses as LUxemburgh and Bavaria. 

Yet they were as liable as ei|her Bavaria or Luxcmburgh, to a 
decline and fall, and it is the sequel of their history involvings 
as it does, so different a destiny, which presents sucli^iraculous 
chapters to the student. We have been speaking or the patri^ 
monial inheritance of the Austrian House. The original duchy, 
it will.be remembered, was coiistituted ^indivisible,’ that Ll in- 
capable of being partitioned among the various rlembers of . a 
family, — a provision which anticipated, in some sort, the effeqfl 
of the principle of primogeniture subsequently introduced, and 
which, in the case of the empire itself, had only ^en at 4e9gth 
formally sanctioned by Otho the Great. But ‘ this conditiou 
wafc not extended to the whole of the agglomerated inhe^taniae, 
and the House of Austria ran the usual risks of dissolution, by 
the temporary establishment of three separate lines in Austria, 
Styria, and the Tyrol, which, however, were fortunately re- 
united in the person of Maximilian. But the old Austrian 
patrimony was soon to be lost in the grandeur of new acquisi- 
tions. The two crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, which, 
thoilgh both elective, were often considered as constituting but 
a single prize, had both fallen to the Luxemburgh family during 
the days off its supremacy, and at length, in 1419, were settled 
on a single head in the person of Sigismund, the last emperor ^ 
of that line. The daughter and heiress of this royal pluralist 
was secured, with the characteristic fortune of the family, by § 
Albert of Austria, to whom also descended all the three elective 
crowns which had distinguished his father-in-law — those of the 
Empire, Hungary, and Bohemia. The imperial crown, as we 
have before remarked, never again, except for a few short 
months, departed from the Austrian House ; nor is it very pror 
bable that the possession of the other two would have been in- 
terrupted, but for the singular incapacity of Frederick IV., and 
the extraordinary merits of Matthias Corvinus and George 
Podiebrad, displayed to unusual advantage in the distracted state 
of the respective kingdoms. Even Maximilkn could not recover 
these prizes, though they fell again in the exceeding generation 
to the Austrian family, in which they have remained to the 
present day. 

We have thus traced the formaliu of what is now called the 
' Austrian Empire,’ as far almost Wit is included within the 
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woluld then have precipitated the House of Jftistna to the level 
of Oldenburg or Darmstadt. For more than half of the fifteenth 
^ century did Frederick IV. of Austria wield the iinperiSl sceptt# 
of Germany, and yet so low vlirc the fortunes of his Hotise/ 
ehat they might have been over-rmatched by those of the most 
petty potj|Qtate of Europe. The patrimony and prerogative 
of the Inyerial crown had been reduced, as we have before 
observed, to empty names, and even these were not yet the 
assi^ipd inheritance of Austria. *^Thc crowns of Hungary and 
Boh^ia ha<f passed away, the Swiss territories were gone, and 
IVen from the old patrimonial duchy of the House was the em- 
peror expelled by an invasion of his Hungarian rival. Fortii- 
natdl]#Frederftk had yet one resource, which has seldom failed 
the family of Uapsbur^ — a marriageable son. On the opposite 
I^Ntoitier of Otho’s Eraj)iro reigned a prince who had concentr^ed 
a score of duchies in his single coronet, and who had one female 
child. By the several processes of inheritance, purchas6| extor- 
iSbn, or conquest. Burgundy, Fhindcrs, Namur, Luxemburgh, 
Brabant, Limburg, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, West Fries- 
land, Ottelderland, and Zutphen, had become the dominions of 
Charles the Bold, and the dowry of Mary of Butgundy. Maxi- 
milian, though not without a stroke as bold as such a wifi* de- 
manded, secured his prize, was elected, by aid probably of this 
very inheritance, to succeed Ins father, and when thi^^next gene- 
f ration brought the powers of Europe upon a common field, 
took rank among them proportioned to his titles and his crown. 

I We need do no more than barely allude to a match even more 
magnificent, which brought down upon the Austrian House an 
avdanche of empires so prodigious, as to o\crwhelm even the 
dignities which they had already amassed. The alliance of 
Philip of Austria with Joanna of Castile exalted the House of 
Hapsburg to a pitch of substantial grandeur which might bear 
a comparison with the glories of Constantine or Charle- 
magne. One branch of the House had converted the old Ger- 
manic empire into a family perquisite, and accumulated besides 
a patrimony almost equal to the empire itself. The other 
rejwscd in rival g^deur upon its heritage of Spain and the 
Indies, and counte^taly and the Netherlands as provinces of 
its crown. It is not within our purpose to trace minutely the 
interchanges and partitions of this gigantic inheritance between 
the two Austrian dynasties of Germany and Spain. The Italian 
teititories, which are now the scene of a doubtful war, are not. 
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Buccegeyi,t]}e«"ll^^ tile Peninsula Charles the 

'Milan^e remalnednn toe possession of Spain^ rather byjigfat of 
Perdinand’s conquests than by any title derived from Austria. 
sAfter tlie extinction, however, of the Austro-Spanish line, the 
territorial arrangements of tly| Treaty of Utrecht transferred to 
the surviving branch of the Hapsburg family these famo^ 
districts, together with such vast additional possessions in the 
Peninsula, that it was presently thought advisable fo exalt the 
Dukes of Savoy into kings, and to create in the plains of Pied* 
niont,*for the purpose of coinuterbalancing the dangerous pre- 
ponderance of Austria, that very Power which is ad this mdhient 
occupied in the ostensible discharge of suc];i duties. The kin 9 -^ 
dom of Lombardy was subsequently completed by the annexar 
tion of the Venetian territories, an arrangement i^hicb, it|E||^id, 
wq-s not very cordially welcomed by the Emperor Francis IL, 
wiio foresaw the embarrassments awaiting his successors f^m 
their transalpine dominions. Of the spoils of Poland it is un* 
ncccssaiyr to speak, as the crowning act of absorption must be 
flesh in the memory of all. Such were the destinies of 
House of Austria: — in 1260 the petty lords of a hill county, in 
1450 the degraded occupants of a precarious and imppverished 
throne, in 1550 the hereditary successors of the Cassars, and 
the partitioners of one half of the known world. 

Prussia supplies a yet more singular and far more complicated 
illustrationtfr of the process by which states are formed. The 
Austrian dominions had been already consolidated before the 
style or title of this rival power was known to Europe ; and so 
rapid, indeed, has been the advancement of this state, now pre* ^ 
tending, and not without plausibility, to the supremacy of the 
new empire, that there must be persons yet living who may 
remember when its sovereign had not succeeded in obtaining the 
Recognition of his title by the republic of Poland. In the year 
1320 the line of the margraves of Brandenburgh — a territoijy 
which had been constituted one of the seven electorates, — be- 
came extinct, and tBb patronage of the whole place and dignity 
lapsed, in due course, to the reigning emperor. Louis of Ba- 
vafia, then on the Imperial throne, conferred it on his ^dest 
son, from whom it passed subsequently to the two youngd^ in 
succession. The Luxemburgh emperors, Math to lose so valu- 
able an appointment, contrived to recover it about fifty years 
later; but, after retaining it for a short time in their own 
family, at length formally disposed of it, at a fair valuation, for 
400,000 crowns. The successful bidder for this enviable dignity 
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was Frederick, burgrave of NureiAburg, of t^je noble House of 
Zollem, already considerable in the atates of the empire, and 
which carried to its new inheritance the two smalj principalities 
of Bayreuth and Anspach, afterwards usually allotted tis, provi- 
sions for the younger branches of the family. On the I8th of 
April, 1417, Frederick, elector of Brandenburgh, entered upon>^ 
^ his new career; and in his posterity has the inheritance ever 
since continued. 

The name of Prussia was originally borne by a desolate dis- 
trict in the north-eastern angle of the present kingdom, a remote 
and uncivilised spot in which the Tratonic Knights had fixed 
themselves on their expulsion from the Holy La,nd, as offering 
good work im their swords, and good remuneration to their 
^ wlonr. After reclaming the territory from the pagan tribes 
which had overrun it, they held it, constituted into a kind of 
statti ^s a fief of the kingdom of Poland, and for more than two 
centunes entered with material influence into the political 
rektio^s of this part of Europe. At length, after revolutions 
alia reverses, which we need not stop to relate, this military 
brotherhood renounced the Bomish faith, and embrsii^d the 
4|Pctrincs of Luther, and by a treaty between the fraternity and 
their feudal superior, the king of Poland, these particular pos- 
sessions j^f the Order were consolidated into an hereditary 
^ duchy of Prussia,’ and settled on the Grand Master then 
ruling. This fortunate chief was Albert of Brandenburgh, a 
member of a junior branch of that family, and cousin of the 
then reigning elector, Joachim L, and who had been^ chosen by 
riie knights, in their difficulties, as a serviceable and promising 
protector. In the second generation from Albert, the duchy 
Was vested in an heiress, who being married to the elector John 
Sigi^und, conveyed the duchy of Prussia to the eldest branch 
of the House of Brandenburgh in 1618. 

The electors of Brandenburgh immediately merged their old 
denomination in that derived from their recently acquired duke- 
dom ; and* thus, from an obscure and insignificant comer of one 
of the rudest districts of Europe, was the title of one of its 
greatest powers circuitously derived. CoriJpared with the here- 
ditary territories of the electorate, the dimensions of the duchy 
were, indeed, considerable enough to suggest either an altcft’a- 
tiot^^r an addition in the titles of the reigning House, though 
they are now lost in that expanse of territorial agglomerations 
to which they still give their name. But there were more 
impressive arguments in favour of this scheme for thus sinking 
^'the dectorate in the duchy. The former was but a constituent ' 
J orrioh of the empire, whereas the domains of the latter were 
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beyond the impenal boundaries, and though feudally subject at ^ 
the moment to another power, could easily be enfranchised into 
a positive independence, such as was not to be expected in 
the case of an electorate. Nor was the great consummation long 
delayed. The extraordinary revolutions, of which we shall pre^ 

^ sently speak, produced in the empire by the Thirty Years’ Wair, 
enabled Frederick William the Great, who most opportundy ^ 
succeeded to the ducal crown in 1640, to emancipate his duchy 
from the pretensions of Poland, and to obtain its recognition, in 
1657, as a sovereign and independent state. We will not stop 
to enumerate at this point the important acquisitions which the 
Treaty of Westphalia had secured to this new northern power, 
as it will be necessary to record, in greater detail, 4he operations 
and influence of this most famous peace upon the territorkl 
constitution of the empire. But, with dominions thus ag*- 
grandised, and with the examples of Saxony and Orange llpforo 
their eyes, it was not probable that the descendants of Frederick 
William would rest coiitentcd with their ducal rank. Pn ^the 
18th of January, 1701, Frederick L placed a royal crown on bis 
own Itead, at Konigsberg, and a king of Prussia made his first 
appearance upon the field of Europe. The sanction of 
emperor to the assumption was secured by the stipulations of a 
solemn treaty; and the most earnest protestations were employed 
to deprecate the opposition of Poland to this sudden elevation 
of one of its fiefs. Yet they were not completely effectual ; 
and though the dissatisfaction of his former lords was not suf- 
fered by Frederick to cause serious impediment to his schemes, 
it was not until the year 1763 that a recognition of the kingdom 
of Prussia could be extorted from the haughty diet of the 
republic of Poland, At this point of our territorial history we 
must stop. The utmost expansiveness of an essay would be 
insufficient to admit even a bare enumeration of the seignories, 
counties, duchies, principalities, bishoprics, and provinces, by 
the accretion of which the present power of Prussia has been 
gradually formed.* Sweden, Austria, Poland, Saxony, ai)d 


* Eight distinct deposits may be classified and subdivided. There 
was first tile old Brandenburgh electorate on which settled the duchy 
of Prussia. Then there came the Saxon provinces acquired partly 
in the seventeenth century and partly at the conclusion of th6 late 
wars. The Westphalian provinces fell in kbout the same period. 
The Pomeranian were picked up piecemeal and at intervals, Swedish 
Pomerania not coming in till the present century. 'The duchy of 
Cleves, which was acquired in 1666, was the nucleus of the Rhenish 
provinces, which have been so handsomely augmented within the 



states of Germany, haVe all joined in ibe'Mubtmt 
<^iit]^utions by which the representative of a petty dukiedptn, 
through the valour of its people and the conduct its kings, 
hi^.been raised, in a century and a half, to the foremost rank 
among the powers of the world. 

, We have dwelt at some length upon the rise of these two 
great kingdoms, not only as good specimens from an interesting 
department of history — the formation and consolidation of 
states — but because, by the position of one of themt and, 
finally, by the rivalry of the two, not only were the external 
relations of the Germanic Empire completely changed, but the 
whole system of Europe was intimately affected. In par- 
ticular, the comparatively recent formation of such a power as 
Prussia entailed the most momentous results. It is true that 
the royal title, as we shall presently see, was not peculiar to 
Pru^ia among' the states of the empire : but there was this 
singularity about the case, that the aggrandisement of the 
House thus encouraged remained evidenjtly to be sought within 
the dominions of the empire itself. In consenting to the 
titular promotion of Prussia, Austria was raising up a rival to 
h^self in the very heart of the empire, and one which, as 
the lapse of a very few years proved, was strong enough to 
make head against all the imperial and patrimonial resources 
of the more ancient House, and to revive the murderous conflicts 
of more barbarous times. 

It was not, however, till after the Peace of Westphalia, that 
the antagonism of Prussia, strengthened by the absorption of 
secularised principalities, and sustained by the religious divi- 
sions of the empire, assumed the influence to which we have 
* referred. In the days of Charles V., there was no state within 
the Germanic body capable of disputing the supremacy of the 
Austrian House. For all practical purposes, indeed, the empire 
of these times may be considered as represented by Austria 
alone. Not that its resources or its contingents were any more 
at the command of this House, now aggrandised by its immense 
patrimonial polifessions, and apparently confirmed in a monopoly 


present generation. As to Silesia and Posen, we need not say any- 
thing al^ut such very famous transactions. It is very important, 
however, at a period like this, to bear in mind the circumstances 
•attending the territorial formation of a state, especially such as this, 
since, according to these descents, the popular feeling in the provinces 
varies. There is all the difference in the world between the tem- 
per and disposition prevailing in East and West Prussia and Bran- 
dehburgh^ and that exhibited in the Bhenish provinces or Posen. 
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of the Imperial throne^ than they had been at the command 
the most impoverished Frederick or Charles. 04 the couttaiT) 
the independence of the states was even more i4djsptitabf3r 
ascertained than before ; and the impracticability of developing 
and combining the full forces of the empire against any common 
enemy, or for any common object, was never more clearly shown 
than in the protracted wars of the sixteenth century. Ifeither 
the impassioned urgency of Maximilian in depicting the dan^ni 
of the empire, nor the actual presence of the French in the im- 
perial territories, nor the sight of the revolutions going on 
around them, could rouse the Germanic body to any worthy 
display of the national strength. Except for the preservation 
of interna] peace, a purpose which was now most zealously pro- 
moted, the federal power of the empire was a mere shadow. 
The constituent states were advancing, it is true, and some at 
the expense of others, in political growth; but the imperial 
body derived no proportionate accession of strength or influence 
from the prosperity of its departments. By this time tlie his- 
torical destinies of GfSrmany were pretty clearly delineated. 
Her provinces were to form mighty powers, and to contribute, 
singly and independently, some of the most important members 
to the new system of Europe. But her unity and her national- 
ity were virtually gone. It was not the empire, but the Houso 
of llai)sburg which entered as a powerful state into the 
combinations of European politics. It was Austria, not Ger- 
many, which lent her weight to the adjustment of political 
equilibrium, and trimmed the balance between rival royalties. 
Hitherto the relations between the empire and the western 
powers had been few and unimportant. Italy and the papal 
pretensions, Hungary and the Turks, together with the incessant 
squabbles of the states themselves, had furnished the empire 
with its opi)ortunities for federal action ; but the Burgundian 
alliance, and the consequent possession of the Nellierlaiids, 
brought it' immediately into contact with France and England, 
at the same time that the Spanish inheritance closely connected 
it with the affairs of that peninsula. Yet, in, all the political 
leagues and oppositions which resulted from these circumstances, 
it w as Austria, and not Germany, which was really acting. It 
is true that the patrimonial grandeur of the House which now 
monopolised the imperial succession reflected no inconsiderable 
lustre upon the empire itself, and lent to the title of ^ Emperor’ 
a dignity which of late years it had sadly wanted. But it was 
Austria, with her hereditary possessions, and with pretensions 
not often identified, nor always combined, with those of the 
empire, which appears upon the field of politics. It was the 
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^T38i;ri{m House in its German and Spanish branches which 
jprpvohed the antagonism of France ; and it was the rivalry of 
these families, dating from these times, and developed by ne&Wy 
three centuries of war, which formed the base of the system re- 
gulating the. political equilibrium of Europe, until the sudden 
apparition of Prussia in the full panoply of power diverted the 
apprehensions, and clianged the combinations of states. 

We have now brought our considerations respecting the ex- 
ternal action of the Germanic nation, to a period of European 
history when such considerations acquire a vast increase of 
importance. Towards the close of the fifteenth, and the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth centuries, a singular coincidence of 
sagacious and designing monarchs on the thrones of Aragon, 
France, England, Spain, and Germany, had conspired with the 
discoveries of science and the march of events to bring the 
powers of Europe into reciprocal connexions hitherto unknown. 
The invasion of Italy by the French disclosed * the facility with 
which the design^ of any ambitious state might be baffled by a 
league of other states individually inferior; and although the 
treachery and bad faith which characterised this opening of in- 
ternational intercourse was signal enough to discredit the prac- 
tice, yet the advantages derivable from a common understanding 
were so obvious, that hereafter the powers of Europe formed, as 
it werp, a single family, regulated by a system of political ad- 
justment which was upheld by common consent for the common 
good. Under sucli conditions as these a powerful nation, united 
either in"aa effective confederacy or by a vigorous chief, might 
reasonably expect an influential voice in the councils of the 
commonwealth. But such a voice Germany never possessed, 
partly from that deficiency of her constitution to which we have 
alluded, partly because her component provinces were bent 
upon partitioning, among themselves, individually, that influence 
which might have been irresistibly exerted in behalf of the 
whole, and partly because at this period a new element of divi- 
sion was introduced into the transactions of the Germanic body 
which completed||he work already commenced, and finally left 
the constitution of the empire with scarcely a trace of unity 
discoverable. 

The source of this discord was in the preaching of Luther. 
It would of course be superfluous for us to detail the progress of 
the refonned doctrines, or to enumerate the states vAich succes- 
sively acceded to the Protestant party, but the effect of these 
religious differences was in the highest degree important. 
Hitherto, whatever Lad been the animosity by which the in- 
di?scnsion|» of the eiiipne had been characterised, they 
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had at least been settled by the states thcmselv^ ivithout any 
appeal to foreign interference. But so deadly were the feuoa 
which now arose, that the weaker party^ after combining in 
some of those leagues which were already familiar expedients, 
was compelled to look beyond the imperial frontiers for aid 
against the perils which threatened them at home. Most l>ei*^ns 
are acquainted with the general course of those events which 
proceeded through experimental struggles and inconclusive 
treaties to a most murderous war of thirty years’ duration, and 
iiually issued in the great Peace of Westphalia. But the influ- 
ence of these disputes upon the territorial and political constitu- 
tion of the empire, though matter of less common information, 
was so extensive and extraordinary that even a sketch of its 
operations would demand wider limits than we can assign to 
the whole subject in hand.** We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with directing attention tp one or two particular points, 
and recording the general eflects which were thus produced 
upon the character of the empire in those its peculiar rehitions 
which we are attempting to examine. • 

Before the Reformation the ecclesiastical states of the em- 
pire presented a singular feature in the constitution of the 
Germanic body. Like the^ secular states, they were adminis- 
tered by a machinery constructed upon the model of the empire 
itself, the chapters serving as the provincial assembly by the 
suffrages of which the spiritual prince was elected. They dif- 
fered in no essential point from the other states of th^ empire, 
and, being headed by the three electorates of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, and comprising no insignificant divisions of terri- 
tory and population, they contributed an element equally influ- 
ential and extraordinary to the Imjierial constitution. They 
were, in fact, nothing less than so many powerful principalities 
descending by election and not by inheritance ; and since, in 
ordinary cases, a prelate was already advanced in years at his 
accession to the throne, the succession in these states was un- 
usually rapid. It is true, indeed, that some of these princi- 
palities were occasionally monopolised as ap||biages by great 
houses of the empire, as in the case of the Archbishopric of 
Cologne, which was preserved in the family of Bavaria from 
the close of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but, generally speaking, it might be said that a very con- 
siderable yatt of the constituent sovereignties of the empire were 
thus periodically offered to the competition of all candidates 
wkhin a certain pale, an inciderit which could hardly fail of 
being fiighly agreeable to the parties concerned. Indeed, the 
episcopal functions of such offices were usually niterged altogether 
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in the duties and privileges ipf a eecular prince, and suffragans 
were left in superintendence of the spiritual businpis of the see, 
whiles the newly elected sovereign occupied himself with the 
govemmeut of ^his proper dominions or the business which fell 
to his share in the Diet. 

Now upon these curious arrangements the Reformation 
operated with instantaneous effect. As conversions to the new 
doctrines were not confined to the secular princes, it became a ques- 
tion of singular importance to ascertain what should be done with 
these elective principalities when they had embraced the Protestant 
faith. In soipo cases it was endeavoured to transform them 
into hereditary states, as had been accomplished in the instance 
of the territory belonging to the Teutonic Order. In others 
they were seized and absorbed by the most powerful neighbour, 
or reserved as indemnities against claims whidi could not be 
resisted. We cannot lead our readers through the interminable 
conflicts which these rivalries occasioned, but will merely re- 
mark that by the extinction of many of these elective princi- 
piflities, the constitutional character of the empire was materially 
changed, while its territorial aspect was altogether metamor- 
phosed by the aggrandisement of certain families from these 
tempting spoils. It was, indeed, sf complete revolution. States 
which had anciently been on the same footing of security as 
other members of the body, were suddenly condemned to a 
precarious existence or summary dissolution ; and, in the mean- 
time th| * secularisation ’ of these principalities (a term which 
was devised for the first time on this occasion) supplied materials 
for so large an augmentation of certain hereditary dominions, as 
totally to alter the relative position of states among each other. 

Nor was this the only modification of the Imperial consti- 
tution. Grermany was now divided into two parties, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, as completely as Charlemagne’s empire 
had been divided into thrdC kingdoms; and the apparent settle- 
ment of the Imperial crown upon the Roman Catholic House 
of Austria identified the emperor — now by his patrimonial pos- 
sessions a pow^Rtl personage — with that party which was con- 
sidered the most aggressive and formidable of the two. In this 
source originated a marked and most curious distinction be- 
tween the ^Emperor’ and the ‘Empire;’ and no difficulty was 
found in representing as perpetually at variance the interests of 
the latter, or, in other words, those of the Protestant states, 
and the interests of the former, that is, of a powerful Roman 
'Catholic sovereign. In this'way the empire came to enter iato 
the system of Europe as a kind of Sondcrlmnd or separate 
. league, distinct' from the forces of the emperor, and directly 
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available for any dUianee that tnight be‘ fr^ against him; 
Fnance and Spain weiie hardly m(m3 jealous of each other titan 
were these two kindred powers, nor was any combination of 
European polities more conlspicuous in those times 
by which France in particular enlisted against her AmtaAm 
rival those very states which were the nominal subjects and 
supporters of the crown they thus opposed. 

So serious were the consequences of all these transaotionsj^ 
that the constitution of the Germanic Empire, as it existed at its 
dissolution, may be conceived, in some sort, to date from the 
great treaty which terminated these religious wars. Taking a 
retrospective view, we may almost say that Germany was 
originally a single kingdom, under a powerful sovereign, with a 
traditional title ; that it very early fell asunder, and, as it 
were, crystallised into states which were virtually independent ; 
that these states still preserved a semblance of unity under a 
supreme head, but were not really capable of combination as 
one national body ; and that, at length, when serious causes of 
dissension had arisen, they established their internal relations by 
a treaty which was virtually a pact regulating the conditions of 
a loose and partial confederation. Throughout this Treaty of 
Westphalia it is evident that the predominant object is simply to 
settle the terms on which the contracting parties were thence*^ 
forth to live together. To consider' the states of the Germanic 
Empire, after the occurrences of the Thirty Years’ War, as even 
nominally provinces of one undivided kingdom, under op-c active 
sovereign, was altogether out of the question. They were 
treated of course as states who not only might be, but had been, 
enemies, and the aim of the new convention was to obviate such 
differences for the future. As regards the external relations of 
the body so constituted, it is almost impossible to recognise even 
the loosest form of a confederacy in the aggregate of states. 
Indeed, the provisions of the treaty went directly to demolish 
such of these conditions of eflTective union as might liave been 
previously presumed. While the attrlbute||^f the central 
power, as personified by the Emperor, wcf^ll explicitly con* 
demned, the states were expressly confirmed in the tight of 
contracting foreign alliances, of making peace or war, of deputing 
ambassadors to foreign powers, or to each other, and of performs 
ing all the functions of independent sovereignties. The supe^ 
riority rested with the Protestant party at the time of the 
Congress, and the desires of this party were twofold. The 
Tcreign powers which had taken part in the war wished to pre- 
serve the antagonism which had been established between the 
minor states of the empire and its cliief, and to secure so valuable 
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a machinery for curbing and humiliating the court of Vienna. 
The protected and now rescued states, were equally anxious to 
confirm themselves in such a precious right of appeal, and thus 
the spirit of a*treaty which was to regulate the action of a con- 
federacy, breathed nothing but mistrust and suspicion, and was 
virtually confined to provisions for protecting one member of 
the union against another, instead of stipulating their common 
duties for the benefit or advancement of the whole. 

Up to the last hour of its existence, the Germanic Empire 
never lost the character which was thus imparted to it by what 
may be described as the first definite exposition of its constitu- 
tion. Before the Peace of Westphalia there had been little beyond 
tradition or custom to regulate the intercourse or the duties of 
the constituent states. There was now a written code of ordi- 
nances to which appeal might be made, but the contingencies con- 
templated by this code were practically confined, as we have said, 
to disputes arising within the empire itself. All its forces were 
to be self-consumed. The pact was rather for the prevention of 
mutual molestation, than the combination, for external action, of 
the national strength. By this time, in fact, Germany had 
become a miniature representation of the European continent, 
nor can a better idea be conveyed of its constitution than by 
describing the empire as a little Christendom in itself. It was 
only a single empire, as Europe might be called a single com- 
monwealth. The ties or traditions which connected its com- 
ponent states were little more definite or binding than that tacit 
compact which secures general tranquillity. Public peace is 
the object of the European system, and it was the object of the 
Germanic union. The code which was devised for the regula- 
tion of the smaller body w’^as transferred for similar purposes, 
and ij^der 'similar conditions, to the larger, and the public law of 
the empire became the foundation of the public law of Europe, 
because it had been devised for necessities precisely analogous 
to those for which it was borrowed. In this sense it accom- 
plished its end. ^Jp to a late period of the empire, its weaker 
states were eff*ei^|mlly protected in the enjoyment of their inde- 
pendence and their rights against the cupidities or animosities 
of the strong. Common interests suggested common action on 
any occasion when justice was outraged In the case of an indi- 
vidual state, just as a similar violation of international law will 
combine against the aggressor the forces of confederate Europe. 
But here ended the common objects of the old Germanic Em- 
pSre^ As to any prompt or effective development of the whole 
nktibhal strength for external action, it* was scarcely less imprac- 
.tiisdbie than an effective combination of the states of Christen- 
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(lorn for a new crusade, and the ' dread summit of imperial 
^ power * was discoverable only in |Jie professions of tlio oourtior 
or the imagination of the poet. 

Other circumstances aided both in producing jand extending 
the result wc have described. As the empire, through various 
political revolutions, came at length to be constituted, it com- 
prised several members whose connexion with it formed but one, 
and that perhaps not an important, feature in their political 
characters. The Diet was full of crowned heads, owning inde- 
pendent and unconnected sovereignties, and wielding powers 
altogetlier disproportioned to the petty capacities in which they 
took their seats in that assembly. Thus the Archduke of 
Austria^ even if the imj)erial title should leave the family, was 
King of Hungary and Bohemia; the King of Sweden sate as 
Lord of Pomerania, which had been ceded to him at the Peace of 
Westphalia; the King of Denmark as Duke of Iiolstein; the 
King of Poland as Elector of Saxony ; the King of Sardinia os 
Duke of Savoy ; the King of Prussia as Elector of Branden- 
burgh ; and the King of Great Britain as Elector of Hanover. 
A combination of the actual forces of these potentates would 
liavc been irresistible ; but, though mighty monarchs in their 
own rights, they were hut feeble princes as representing the 
German nation. The voices which should have been most 
influential in the Diet were swayed by interests altogether 
foreign to those of the empire. Tlie imperial possessions of the 
sovereigns we have mentioned were perhaps the least significant 
portion of their patrimony, and thus the Diet included members 
whose private resources surpassed those of the empire itself. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the Ton Circles 
were together rated at contingents which produced an im- 
perial airay of 40,000 men, while Brandenburgh alone* \even 
before its aggrandisements of the next centuiy, could muster 
28,000, and Austria could take the field with more than three 
times that number. In this way the empire was pars minima 
ipsa sui. Its forces were not constituted by any hearty or 
earnest alliance of its members, but by a taviy and reluctant 
contribution of quotas, which bore no proportion to the real 
capabilities of the parties despatching them. For a long time 
after tlie individual states had formed standing armies according 
to their respective powers, their existed no military establish- 
ments for federal purposes. The ^ troops of the empire,’ when 
brought upon the field, presented a heterogeneous and disjointed 
assemblage of detachments variously armed and never trained to 
act together. Ten or twelve different states might have clubbed 
their quotas to raise a single regiment, in which men, fed by 
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different commissariiits, supplied with different accoutrementa^ 
and leceiving different rates ^ pay^ were expected to manoeuvre 
with promptitude and effect under officers whom they had never 
seen. Thus the very country which was the market of soldiers 
for Europe, was represented, nationally, by the most incom- 
petent and ill-organised force ; and even this was so cltimsily 
and circuitously exerted, that the accession of *the empire Vto 
any military alUance was little more than a nominal gain, and 
instances are actually found where, at the conclusion of a war, 
it was disputed, as a question of fact, whether ' the empire,’ in 
its veritable confederate capacity, had or had not been engaged 
at all* 

The utter want of any fedeml or supreme authorit|iF in the 
empire competent to the discharge of such duties as should have 
devolved upon it, is strikingly shown in the leagues and asso- 
ciations by the which the states, from the earliest to the latest 
periods, endeavoured to supply the deficiency, and to compen- 
sate, by local and temporary combinations, for the absence of 
any national or permanent unity. There were leagues for 
political purposes, such as the Electoral and Princely Unions, 
or the league against the elevation of Hanover to the ninth 
electorate. There were others, for • purposes either of de- 
fence or domestic security, such as the Hanseatic or Swa- 
bian leagues ; either of which confederacies might possibly 
have resulted, like the Helvetic league, in the dismember- 
ment of the empire, and the creation of an independent 
Power. Nor were the objects of these associations confined to 
such purposes as might seem compatible with a federal authority 
held in reserve for functions more purely national. The pro- 
tection of the imperial territories against foreign invasion was 
the duties left to their charge. Thus the Khenish 
allimCe was formed to preserve the empire from being involved 
in that war of the Northern Powers which was terminated by 
the famous Peace of Oliva; and when the designs of Louis XIV., 
some few years later, at length loosened the connexion between 
the empire and prance which had been formed in the Thirt y 
Years’ War, it was only by a most circuitous process of the same 
description that the states were at last combined against a Power 
which had become clearly a common enemy. Nearly eight years 
passed in preparatory leagues and associations before all the dircles 
of the empire concurred in declaring the war of 1689; and in the 
fiubsequent affairs of the Spanish Succession; the independence of 
die sever^ states, both of the emperor and each other, was still 
moire plainly shown. Two circles first formed an association 
l^ween themsdives, to which three others partially acceded. 
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By a fresh arrangement, one of these was excluded, but the 
four others formed a league with the circle of Austria, and sub-r 
sequently joined that grand alliance against France which the 
emperor had meantime formed with certain other states of the 
empire and the maritime powers. Other circles came gradually 
into the alliance, and at length w^ar was formally declared in the 
n^e of ‘the Empire,’ after preliminaries more troublesome and 
tortuous than have usually preceded a European dDalition. 

The unity of action procurable bn conditions like these was 
little more than the unity of action which might be anticipated 
among the powers of Christendom, if civilisation should again 
be threatened by any irruption of Huns or Tartars. For ex- 
ternal flurposes Grermanic nationality was virtually extinct, and 
even in the internal conceips of the empire, though accepted 
maxims of public law provided for the security of the states, yet 
it would be difficult to trace very distinctly the operations of a 
supreme authority in any provisions for their mutual intercourse. 
The legislative interference of the imperifft courts in the concerns 
of the several stajtes was extremely rare, and all those provincial 
peculiarities, which are now so much complained of as incom- 
patible with any idea of true nationality, subsisted in full force, 
while there was yet, nominally, an undivided empire. Some 
decrees in the reign of Charles VI., respecting the uniformity 
of coina^, form quite a conspicuous object ft imperial transao- 
fions. The great point for which the supreme authority still 
remained effective was the protection of the immediate states of 
the empire against their overweening neighbours, or even of 
the subjects of any particular state against their own sovereign. 
In such cases it was always presumed that an appeal lay tq the 
emperor, and instanoes are not wanting in which it was resorted 
to with effect. But for all the purposes which are n^^ro- 
clainied pre-eminent, the old Germanic Empire was fai^ more 
incompetently constituted than the present Germanic Confer 
deration. ‘ Germany’ was absolutely lost. Even the imperial 
dignity was almost swamped in the other titles of the House of 
Austria, and it would have been difficult to hlive made the dis- 
covery at Vienna that the sovereign reigning in that capital was 
even the nominal chief of any territory besides his hereditary 
dominions. The machinery for conducting the concerns of the 
empire was altogether lost in the far more' extensive and import- 
ant machinery for conducting the affairs of Austria; and it is 
observed by a German writer of the last century, that a stranger 
might reside for a considerable time at Vienna without finding 
out that there existed any such institutions as an Imperial 
Chancery or an Aulic Council. The imperial dignity, in feet. 
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had fallen to the House of Austria as a venerable and exalted 
title, W without conferring any more substantial power, or 
cntailinn- much more serious duties, than a seat in the Diet had 
convey^ to the king ^f Sweden. When this titular dignity, 
at the death of Charles VL, was tmnsferred for that brief and 
stormy interval to ]V|unlch, it was found scarcely practicfible to 
separate the archives of the empire at Vienna fi;pm the purely 
Austrian dociSlments with which they had been long confused ; 
and though this curious interruption somewhat disturbed the 
doctrine of divine imperial right which had insensibly been 
formed, and might have led to constitutional improvements 
if the new dynasty had been perpetuated, yet the old state of 
things was speedily revived under Francis of Lorraine, ymd the 
empire continued, till the days of i|s dissolution, in tlie beaten 
path which we have been attempting to trace. 

It must be evident, from what we have said, that the Ger- 
manic Empire, considered in that point of view which we have 
selected as the most si^ificant, — in its relations, namely, to the 
other powers of Europe, either as a nation or a confederacy, — 
had for a very long period ceased substantially to exist. It still, 
however, survived to discharge the not unimportant functions 
to which we have referred, of guaranteeing and preserving an 
equality of rights among a multitude of states, of various con- 
stitutions, disposimns, and extent; which, if they could be 
combined for no other purpose, were at least associated for thf) 
enforcement of law. But the dissolution of even this shadowy 
phantom of the dominion of the Cassars was close at hand, and 
it was at length effected under a coincidence of circumstances 
not^nly remarkable in themselves, but deriving unusual interest 
froi? the events of the present day, which openly threaten a 
tenito||ial reorganisjition of the continent, as sweeping as that 
whicTlf was projected by the ambition of Napoleon, and carried 
out mainly by means of the very operation which we shall now 
describe. 

The first French revolution communicated originally no such 
shock to the kingdoms of Europe as has been transmitted by 
the eruptions of the third. But as the repeated collisions of 
France and Austria resulted suecessively in the increased abase- 
ment of the latter power, the affairs of the empire became 
materially ^involved in each of the concession^ which she was 
forced to make. Her first passage of arms brought the treaty 
of Campo Formio ; her second that of Luneville ; her third that 
of Presburg. The treaty of Luneville, in 1801 , confirmed defi- 
nitively to Prance the possession of the left bank of the Rhine, 
which nad been stipulated by earlier conventions. Such transfer 
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of territory of course dispossessed of their principalities and 
estates a largo number of owners, and it was one of the pro- 
visions of the treaty that these parties should, one and all, 
receive indemnities for their losses out the dominions of the 
empire. Nor were the liabilities of the imperial territory con- 
fined to the satisfaction of claims which had thus arisen, biit 
even the dispossessed princes of Tuscany and Modena and the 
stadtholder of Holland were referred for compensation to the 
same source. The treaty, it is true, had not been legally accepted 
by the empire, *as Napoleon had corapelled Francis II. to sign it 
not only for himself but for the empire at large, without that 
warrant which could alone authorise such an act. In considera- 
tion, however, of the emergency in which the emperor had found 
himself placed, the Diet did afterwards ratify the deed j and thus 
the empire became bound to satisfy the demands of some seven 
and twenty princes whose domains had been appropriated to the 
aggrandisement of France. The real mischiefs of this arrange- 
ment lay deeper than at first appeared. It was less by the loss 
of territory than by the introduction of discord, that Germany 
so seriously suffered. Confiscation of course became absolutely 
necessary in order to sup^y a fund for the required indemnities, 
and thus a precedent was established for injustice and rapine 
which wqiS very speedily improved. % 

Both precedent and convenience suggested the ecclesiastical 
principalities as offering the most obvious and abundant resources 
in the existing difiicultics. But other besides these instinctive 
motives were also instrumental in promoting the decision. As 
the ecclesiastical jirinces wer^ mostly dependent immediately on 
the emperor, or, in other words, were the immediate supporters 
of the House of Austria, any diminution of their number or 
power was a proportionate diminution of the imperial infltiencje, 
against which the efforts of France were directed, while the 
spoils thus produced vrould supply ready and available means 
for attracting the secular princes to the side of that power 
which might be expected to preside over their distribution. The 
same remarks will apply to the case of the imjoerial free cities. As 
might very .naturally, however, be conceived, extraordinary dif- 
ficulties were experienced in apportioning the various amounts 
of compensation ,to the different claimants, and the greater part 
of the two years immediately following the peace was consumed 
in these fatal negotiations. By adroit management the First 
Consul soon came to be considered, what in reality he was, tlie 
chief arbiter in the proceedings; and by the capacity for organ- 
isation which he displayed, as well as by the dispensation lof 
advantages which he assumed, acquired no inconsiderable pbr- 
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of tibirt mfioeiiioe and power piesently opened 

Mm a ibad to the imperial throne* At length, M the b^n* 
nihg of the year ISOS, a decision was pronounced upon the 
Indemmty Question, liy which some thirty princes and potent 
tates were compensated for their losses by the sacrifice of all the 
^ecclesiastical sovereignties, and of forty-five out of tboissixty-^ 
one free towns* Into the particulars of the territorial ariange- 
ments there is no’ need to enter; but some of the titular pro^ 
motions are remarkable as having conducted to dignities enjoyed 
in the present day. The electorates were made fen in number ; 
and as Bavaria and the Palatinate were now united, and Cologne 
and Treves had been suppressed, this augmentation placed four 
Rectorships at the disposal of Napoleon. Hesse Cassel, Baden, 
l^irtemberg, and the Grand Dukedom of Tuscany, under the 
German title of Wurtzbourg, were the states selected for the 
■coveted honours. The first of these retains to the present time 
the titular distinction thus obtained ; but the second and third 
were advanced to still higher rank at the next stage of the per- 
formance which it will be our duty to mention. It is needless 
to offer any remark upon arrangements which were so soon 
superseded, though it must be obvioi^ that such a constitution 
of the electoral college would soon have stripped the House of 
Austria of its supij^macy, if the ancient fabric of the empire had 
continued to exist. But such revolutions even as those we have 
mentioned were virtually destructive of its whole constitution, 
though, in the whirl and tumult of the times, they rolled almost 
uiiheededly away. The deadly evil, however, was in the spirit 
which had been thus introduced. The princes of Germany were 
taught to prostrate themselves before the feet of a foreign con- 
queror from whom all favours seemed to flow. They were 
fi^iliarised with the practices of confiscation and rapine, and all 
the traditional ordinances of the empire were supplanted by the 
suggestions of servility and cupidity. The old public law at* 
Germany — that is to say, of Europe — was virtually abrogated, 
and states were left without any protection against the designs of 
their neighbours, except such as they could find in their own 
strength, or in the capricious patronage of*a stranger. The 
effects of this spirit convey a signal illustration of the influence 
which the destinies of Germany must always, at any great 
political crisis, exert upon the fate of Europe. 

: Scatcely were these new arrangements effected, when a war 
'Vpbich originated to a great extent in the jealousies they had 
C^ebd; was terminated on the field of Auslerlitz, and the Peace* 
oi)JE^resburg supplied Napoleon with another opportunity of tam- 

body. By the stipulations of this 
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treaty two states of the greatest imj^ortaaoe after Austm aMl 
Prussia were oTerUy detached from the empil^ Despite the 
abrupt severance of international connexions induced by .the 
Bevolution> Napoleon had sagaciously coitrived to ^revive that 
traditional alliance which Bavaria, though a Roman Owtholio 
power, had ever tendered to France against Austria, and this 
state had seconded his designs as re^ly as it might have 
seconded those of a legitimate Bourbon. Wirtentberg ha4 
early followed in so promising a track, and now, in return for tmr 
vices rendered in the war, both electors were exalted to the royal 
dignity, and enriched with vast accessions of territory detached 
from the possessions of Austria. Even the ancient patrimony of 
the 3^yrol was taken, for the time, to aggrandise the crown of 
Bavaria, which was thus rendered a power equal in importance 
to Prussia in the days of the great Frederick. But the most 
significant provision of the compact was contained in a clause 
which stipulated not only for the full recognition of these new 
titles by the Emperor Francis, but also for the entire and sove- 
reign independence of the two new kings, any rights of the 
imperial supremacy to the contrary notwithstanding. This was, 
of course, a dismembermetit and virtual dissolution of the empire; 
and it can hardly be said that the act which is 'historically ro«r 
presented as closing the scene was really needed to complete the 
catastrophe. 

Napoleon had succeeded in producing within the Germanic 
Empire a state of affairs suitable to the consummation of his 
projects. Ills friends and allies were seen exalted to extraor- 
dinary rank at the expense of his enemies, and states of every 
class had learnt to look to his favour as the surest source of ad- 
vancement. lie had sown the seeds of perpetual discord by 
the question of the indemnities, at the same time that he had 
annihilated the controlling power supplied by the old constitu- 
tion of the empire. The right bank of the Rhine was now a 
scene of chaotic confusion. The newly-made sovereigns werq 
fleshing their royal powers upon every minor state within their 
reach. The small principalities were all abruptly mediatisedy 
and the Larger wer^ fighting for the spoil. The presence of the 
French troops was actually felt as a protection, and the inters 
vention of some supreme authority was loudly called for to 
restore tranquillity and order. At this crisis Napoleon stepped 
in, and by the formal dissolution of the old Germanic Empire 
laid the ‘'first stone of a visionary fabric, which in the realms of 
bis imaginative ambition had been planned upon a scale of 
grandeur unknown to recent ages. 

The imperial crown which he had just obtained was below 
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Ms Own conceptions of magnificence. Not content with the 
kingdoms of Prance and Italy, and the prospective dominion of 
Spain, his ideas soared* beyond that union of Bomanesque 
nations which Family Compacts had almost realised, and de- 
manded for the House of Bonaparte something more than the 
mere credit of superseding the House of Bourbon. He had 
devised a system of empire from the moment that he assumed 
the imperial title, and the old and now expiring Germanic body 
had given him the outlines of the model. The thrones of Hol- 
land, Italy, Naples, and hereafter of Spain, all supplied from 
scions of the House of Bonaparte, were to furnish the grand digni- 
taries of the new empire, who were to form the imperial counciU 
and to elect a new emperor if ever the reigning male line should 
become extinct. Dependent upon these, and to be formed from 
them as fiefs, followed a host of principalities and duchies^, 
which were to be bestowed upon his most successful servants, 
and thus complete^ the constitution of the empire. But even 
this project, which is thus far considered by French writers as 
reasonable and practicable, fell 'short of his ambition, and ho 
resolved on crossing the Bhine, and including within his realms 
all the dominions of Charlemagne under a revived Fmpirc of 
the West. 

It was indispensable to the progress of this scheme that no 
rival Empire should survive, in even nominal dignity, to inter- 
fere with the new creation ; and to the removal therefore of this 
obstacle, and to the destruction, at the same time, of what was 
really the keystone of the old European system, Napoleon be- 
took himself. Circumstances favoured him with unusual 
opportunities. Austria was completely prostrate ; Prussia had 
confessed her weakness or her venality by a disreputable 
treaty ; and England had lost Mr. Pitt. As far as Germany 
went, Napoleon’s game was played into his hands. Neither 
M. Thiers nor M. Hardenberg, the two antagonist chroniclers 

* How this grand idea was partially carried out, few readers will 
require to be told. It was in pursuance of this scheme that the titles 
with which every European ear is now familiarised, were created. 
From Eugene’s kingdom of Italy Napoleon reserved twelve duchies, 
Dalmatia, Istria, Friuli, Cadore, Belhino, Conegliano, Treviso, F(dtre, 
Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, and Rovigo. From Joseph’s realm of 
Naples he retained six, Benevento, Ponte Corvo, Gacta, Otranto, 
(Tarento, and Reggio. In Massa, Parma, and Piacenza, he reserved 
others. In return for the present of Hanover, Prussia surrendered 
Neufchatel, Anspach, and Bayreuth, the first of which made a princi- 
'pdlity for Berthier ; and the two last being exchanged with Bavaria 
ibr Berg,' supplied a grand duchy for Murat to settle upon. » ^ 



of these transactions, deny that the inteirention of 
was imperatively c^ed: for by the circumstances of the cisci 
^though the former omits to remark that these circumstances 
had been created by him for the purposeii^i Yielding, as it werCa, 
to the entreaties of the states, Napoleon consented to become 
the protector of a new German confederation, which tras to em-p 
brace all those territories and powers enjoying w'hat WC^ tertned 
'^incontestable relations with France.’ The result was a 
vention signed’ by fifteen states of the old German Empire^ at 
the head of which were Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, im?^ 
porting an alliance or union among themselves and with France, 
All connexion with the laws or constitution of the empire was 
deliberately renounced, and the contracting parties severed 
themselves completely from the Germanic body, and placed 
themselves under the protectorship of France by the style 
and title of the Confederation of the Rhine. In recompense for 
this accession, the seceding states were guaranteed in all their 
new dignities and possessions ; and two of them, tlje Elector 
of Baden and the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, were pro^ 
moted to the rank of grand dukes, which they enjoy to the 
present day. This new confederation dealt the death-blo^y to 
the old Germanic Empire. Half its fairest provinces were 
detached by a single stroke, and so many indeed of its stiU^cs 
had been already absorbed that, excepting the hereditary terri-* 
tories of Austria aud Prussia, there now remained only a few 
petty principalities in the north, which, it was sugge3ted(, 
might group themselves round Prussia as the centre of another 
confederation. It was impossible to mistake the true import of 
this transaction. Francis II. at once discharged all the remain- 
ing states from such allegiance as they might yet conceive to be 
due to him, and relinquished the title of Emperor of Germany 
for that of Emperor of Austria, which he had before assumea. 
Thus, after a traditional existence of a thousand years, the 
Holy Roman Empire expired ; and though its constitution, as we 
have shown, was not eflfcctive for the advancement of any 
national grandeur ; yet the misdeeds and convulsions which en- 
sued upon its fall were sufficient to prove that with it Was* lost 
a powerful guarantee for the order of the Continent of Europe; 

It must be admitted that, up to a certain point, there were 
precedeptsin Germanic history for even such secessions as this, 
ivithCut any such consequence as a dismemberment of the 
empim We have alluded before to the singular and universal 
practice of forming ihdep|ndent confederations within the Ger- 
manic body, nor was there wanting authority for the inolusipn 
Cf France in sueh a league for the express object of thwarting 
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Aiiatria. The league of the Bhine in the seventeenth oentury 
been Just such an association ; and it is a curious histo- 
rical fact, that the French contingent, stipulated as available for 
thisjeague, was actually furnished for a war of the empire, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing a victory over the Turks. 
^ But no such leagues renounced, either in terms or in spirit, 
their old qpmexion with the empire, whatever antagonism they 
might confess towards its chief. Still it will hardly, perhaps, 
be thought probable by one Conversant with the history of these 
states, that even the Confederation of the Rhine would have 
wrought such irreparable ruin, if the whole fabric had not been 
already shattered to its base by the events of the previous 
years. The view we have taken of the principal functions of 
this singular constitution is illustrated and confirmed by the 
arffuments, however insincere, which were employed at its dis- 
somtion. The Emperor and the Diet were declared incompetent 
to the protection of the states. No revulsion of feeling wds 
alleged among the members of the union, nor was it asserted 
that German nationality would be more efficaciously developed 
under the new arrangements. The duty described as incumbent 
on the federal authority was the preservation of internal order 
and the defence of the weak against the strong ; and it was in 
default of such duties having been well discharged that the 
seceding states declared themselves' justified in seeking more 
efficient protection under a more j)owerful chief. 

, We have thus brought our sketch of the ancient Germanic 
Empire to a period when every pretence of unity was at length 
discarded ; for it is, of course, impossible to consider this seces- 
sion as constituting of itself any form of nationality whatever, 
or as leaving any such in the b^y which remained behind. It 
does not fall within our proper limits to enlarge upon the spirit 
which was at length created by the wars of the revolution, and 
which resulted in the liberation of Germany from foreign oppres- 
sion, although it was undoubtedly in this popular ferment that 
the ideas of nationality originated, which are now, after thirty 
years’ conception, embodied in so palpable a form. That in the 
preat settlement of Europe, which terminated these convulsions, 
it was thought conformable with sound and 'natural policy to 
Instore to Germany that character of unity attached to it by tra- 
dition or semblance for so many ages, is matter ^within the 
ihemory of many of our rdhders ; nor Ihould we have hesitated 
to allude to the Germapic Confederatitm as a well-known or- 
, |pUiisa»tion of certain continental statest butfor the repent remark 
^ a most accomplished representative of one of these states, 
1^ !ferident among us, that, ' to the last two months 
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^ the existence of an effective federal .Germany was 
‘ known to the British public.* It is certainly pot Burprisiojl^ 
that during a period of profound European tranquillity^ no con* 
spicuous prominence should have been given to the offensive 
capabilities of a. confedera9y organised especially^ like all the 
alliances of that period^) for tlie contingencies of wan The 
federative constitution at present, or very recently, existing 
was framed with reference to the external action of ® combined 
states almost as exclusively as that of the old empire had sub* 
sided to the mere regulation of their internal intercourse. It 
is true that schemes of constitutional freedom entered largely 
into the projects of those surviving states which met in 1815 to 
determine upon a new confederacy, but the main design had 
been dictated by considerations of European policy. The chief 
object of the act was to ci*eate as strong a power as could be 
conveniently consolidated along the banks of the Bhinc. The 
formal dissolution of Napoleon’s confederation had followed 
on the first turn of fortune in favour of the allies ; and in that 
article of the treaty of Paris which* decided, by the ^ats of so 
many successive lines, upon the political destinies of Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, it was also ruled that * the 
^ states of Germany shall be independent, and shall be united by 
^ a federative tie.’ In pursuance of this sentence, the act con- 
stituting the present confederation was drawn up and ratified, 
though not without the experience of such obstacles as may well 
serve for warnings to the projectors of the present far more in- 
novating scheme. The gathering of the states was like the 
meeting of our House of Peers after the Wars of the Boses. 
Thirty-eight out of three hundred and fifty sovereign states were 
all that appeared to the summons ; the rest had been absorbed 
either by their foes or their friends. So far was the new con- 
federacy framed upon the traditional model of the empire, that 
the ancient imperial territories were alone comprised, and the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia still entei’ed the 
league only as respected those portions of their dominions which 
had been included in the empire of the CaBsars. For special 
political purposes, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg tdso 
attached, it being thought desirable to strengthen this important 
barrier fortress by identifying it with the territories protected 
under the federal guarantee ; and consequently the King of the 
Netherlands, its new master, became a member of oon- 
lederarion in respect of this duchy. The King of Denmark also 
(icceded, in respect of Holstein, but declined to compromise his 
tenure of Schleswig so far as to enter by^this title also, though * 
solicited so to do. In the arrangements which ensued, the 
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liberal views of the greater powers were sadly thwarted by the 
nuurtinct monarchs of Wirtemberg, and Bavaria, who by their 
resistance succeeded in preserving the independent absolutism 
of the confederate sovereigns at the expense both. of the federal 
power and of popular freedom. Upon tlie whole, however, with 
regard to the relations of which vre ^have been speaking, the 
Confederation formed no bad representation of ancient Germany, 
jand ccrtailly’ provided for a far more cflective combination 
and exertion of its forces than w^as practicable. The supreme 
visible head had disappeared, but this was a loss quite inappre- 
ciable, if the prerogatives of the emperor were only to have 
remained as they had been before. A permanent diet was esta- 
blished for the regulation of the affair^ of the confederacy ; and 
though each state was secured in the most sovereign internal 
independence, yet its freedom of external action was circum- 
scribed further than liad hitherto been the case, for the benefit 
of the whole. It was stipulated that when war had been de- 
clared by the Confederation, no state should bo at liberty to enter 
upon any separate negotiations ; and in reserving their prcscrlfj- 
tive rights of forming private alliances, the states concurred in 
accepting the limitation, that such alliances should in no case 
be directed against cither the confcdcrfition, or any individual 
member of it. The militaiy arrangements were i)roportionately 
improved. The contingents of Austria and Prussia amount to 
95,000 and 80,000 men respectively; and the whole federal 
army should muster upwards of 300,000 men, with 800 pieces of 
artillery. The force of the Confederation, like that of most 
nations lately, has certainly been dormant ; but the events now 
passing under our eyes would appear to demonstrate its undoubted 
yitali^. It is hard to conceive under what form of state union 
fhe mderal strength could have been exerted more promptly, at 
shorter notice, or upon ^mailer provocation than in the invasion 
of Schleswig. If the dispositions of the sovereigns who consti- 
tute the Diet vrere conformable to the temper and opinions of 
the German people, and if they were honestly to avail themselves 
of the federal machinery already existing, it might be thought 
that ««P resent constitution of Germany would satisfy any rea- 
sonable desires for nationality, as most certainly may it be con- 
cluded that it js more practically available for such purposes 
than any which, within man’s memory, ever existed before. 

Yet ^this is the constitution which is decried by studious 
tod thoughtfiil Germans as inconsistent with the suggestions 
pf historical tradition, and with the due grandeur and in- 
4uence of a mighty nation. Our readers are aware that ad- 
has been taken of the peculiar opportunities lately 
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pffered for political experiments to cdmmence^’at least theoreti- 
cally, the work of reorganisation. Besides - certain self^leotdd 
committees, spontaneously assembled and dissolred, which 
have left little more on record than a creditable rejection of 
the republican and communist doctrines which a turbulent 
minority were ready to force upon their acceptance, there have 
been popular deputations sent up as assessors tgl^hat Diet, 
which as yet legitimately represented the ConfedOTBiion ; arid 
there has been a still moi% select conclave entrusted with the 
special duty of drawing up a new constitution for the- projected 
* Empire,’ to be discussed and approved by the Constituent 
Assembly, or Great German Parliament, which is opening its, 
sessions as we write these lines. The draft of the constitution^ 
as settled by this * Committee of Seventeen,^ is now befort us, 
and a very sufficient conception of imperial unity itccHainly 
discovers. . 

By this scheme the countries at present composing the Ger- 
manic Confederation, including even, as we collect, their non- 
Germanic territories, which were no part of the old empire, 
together with Schleswig, which has been near a thousand years 
detached, and the provinces of Eastern and Western Prussia, 
which Were never yet comprised, are all to be fused into one 
grand, free, fraternal empire of Germany, the sovereignties 
at present existing within these territories being limited and 
subordinated up to the point which the perfection of im- 
perial unity may be found to require. This empire is to bd 
hereditary, and its capital is to be Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The 
emperor of Germany is to be maintained in his dignity by a civil 
list voted by the German parliament ; he is to have the executive 
in all affairs of the empire* to nominate and appoint all ofScei|i 
of the state, of the army and navy, and of the staflT of the 
national guard. In the imperial powerj. as constituted by this 
emperor and the parliament, will be vested all the international 
representation of Germany with respect to foreign states, the 
disposal of the army, the right of conducting negotiations aud 
concluding treaties, and of declaring peace or war. The par- 
liament is to consist of two houses — tlic upper constitl#d by 
the thirty-three reigning sovereigns (or their deputies), by a 
deputy from each of the four free towns, and by a complement 
of as many imperial councillors, with certain qualifications, as 
shall raise the whole chamber to the number of 200 members ; 
the lower, by representatives to be elected by the people in 
fixed proportions, but by methods to be determined by the 
respective states. Into the details of this organisation we need 
not digress, but it is of the utmost importance to observe| that 



provision is also made for tho establishment of supreme aiidi 
imperial courts of judicature, with ample powers, vast fields of 
operation, and most effective machinery. Such is to be the 
constitution of the new Germanic Empire, and the reader will 
acknowledge, we think, that a mightier or more imposing re^ 
volution was never projected. 

; The hi|||mcal deductions which we have offered will supply 
the best ifflms for appreciating the character of this astounding 
and yet hardly unreasonable project, alt must be evident that 
the erection of such a fabric is no reconstruction of any veri- 
table edifice, however it may be based on the legendary founda- 
tions of tradition. There is no record, within the last six cen- 
turies^ of any such Germany as it is now proposed to summon' 
into^ife. No such unity or nationality as is at present con- 
templd^, can be detected by the most anxious scrutineer of 
Germanic history. Barbarossa scarcely possessed nominally, 
certainly never enjoyed actually, such prerogatives or powers 
as await the future emperor of Germany, or even such a do- 
minion. If the scheme ‘should be thoroughly realised, this mo- 
tifa*ch will bo sovereign of a consolidated realm more formidable 
than the kingdoms of Charlemagne. His authority will be 
limited, it is true, by the decisions of the parliament, but the 
control to be thus secured will be scarcely appreciable compared 
with the restrictions imposed on the chief of the old empire by 
the three colleges ,of the Diet, and the three hundred sove- 
reignties of his realm. The machinery of the projected con- 
stitution will be effective, which, under the ancient system, 
was never the case. The empire succeeded in crippling the 
action of the emperor, without substituting any efficient ex- 
^utive for that which was thus destroyed. ^But the parliament 
now devised, if it should ever be really brought together, will be 
Or working parliament, mxd the powers lodged personally in the 
emperor by the new constitution will enable a popular and in- 
telligent sovereign to carry with him, on any popular subject, 
such an array of national force as has not been witnessed for 
centuries. The full and thorough realisation of the scheme 
invol^OB nothing less than the annihilation and absorption of 
thirty-seven of the sovereignties of Europe, including two of 
the greatest powers of the world, in a new and colossal state, 
under an ancient title, but with such a character as in reality 
it 'never bore before. It impUes a pacific and bloodless con- 
ijlliest of as many kingdoms as fell before the sword of Caled, 
consolidation of a dominion as mighty as the empire 
iM|^^ All the heredity estates of Austria, all the 

acquisitions of Prussia, all the accumulations of ter- 
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ritorial capital^ all the fra^ents of unpoyerisbed patrmcmieSy 
comprised within an empire which has been thrice within thiMpe 
fifty years rcyolutionised to its very foundationSi will now be 
swept off and fused anew in a political creation of the most 
imposing grandeur. There will be no longer any Prussia or 
Austria, or Bavaria or Baden, or Hanover or Wirtemborg. 
These titles will disappear from European negoti^ons, tO be 
preserved only in the lucubrations of provincial^ntiquaries^ 
Germany alone — an empire one and indivisible— will entertain 
any relations with Europe. 

We readily admit our belief tliat the amelioration of the 
popular lot, and the improvement of the internal condition of 
Germany, have been objects of the greatest consideration witb 
the promoters of this movement ; and, indeed, it is a fact de^ 
serving remark that both in the discussions of 1815 and through* 
out the subsequent period, this national regeneration has always 
been connected with provincial reforms. It has been conceived 
that imperial unity would be as effective against domestic mis* 
government as for external glory. According to the provisions of 
the proposed constitution, the supreme imperial power is to 
guarantee to each constituent state all those privileges of populfu* 
government which have hitherto been so vainly promised—repre* 
sentativc assemblies, responsible ministries, rights of self-taxation, 
freedom of the press, trial by jury, &c. ; and it will be incumbant, 
also, upon the same authority, to assimilatfi and control, from a 
single centre of power, all the institutions of the nation, such as 
the customs, the coinage, the posts, the means of communi- 
cation, and the modes of traffic between the Baltic and Adriatic, 
the Niemen and the Moselle. But, without charging upon 
these advocates of» German nationality any definite purposes of 
aggression or conquest, it cannot, we think, be doubtful to any 
person conversant with the arguments employed, that it is the 
position of Germany amongst European, powers — the external 
influence of the nation upon the affairs of Europe, which hue 
lain most closely to the hearts of the agitators. They conceived 
that Germany, as a nation, did not take due place in the 
national scale, and that for the sake of isolated pnerinoial 
interests a German was deprived of that national dignity which 
an Englishman or Frenchman enjoyed. Their imaginations and 
their writing^ depict Germany as having fallen from that position 
of * a dispensing and dominant power,’ which her greatness and 
local situation would naturally insure her, and as having lost 
both place and caste by permitting other countries to surpass 
her in the development of national unity. This rank they are 
now eager to recover ; and it is impossible to deny tbe advened 
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which would be made towai'ds it by the realisation of such pro- 
jects as we have been now describing. The ‘ empire’ would be 
no longer a nominal union of states under an incompetent visible 
head^ or a clumsy and ineffective congress of jealous deputies, 
but a single united nation, the whole and entire resources of 
which would be readily available under the direction of a powerful 
executive. ^There will be an end of quotas and contribution^ 
doled out mer a critical adjustment between the interests of the 
confederacy and the interests of the particular states. What- 
ever force is possessed by Austria, or Prussia, or Bavaria, or 
Hanover, will become the force of Germany alone. All those 
national armies which, even taken separately, represent some of 
the most powerful hosts of Europe, will enter but as constituent 
divisions into the great imperial army, the officers of which will 
all be appointed by a single man. Sueh a force as could hitherto 
only be collected for extraordinary efforts, under most favouring 
circumstances and for a brief season, by some unstable and ill- 
assorted coalition, will now be kept permanently on foot in one 
compact body, and under one sdpreme head, for the honour and 
advancement of Germany. 

That the political system of Europe must be radically affected 
by such a revolution as this, absorbing, as it would do, two of 
the powers at present most influential upon its operations, and 
creating, as it will, a gigantic nationality hitherto unknown, it 
is of course imposlible to doubt. But, were it not for the 
invidious and repulsive character of its rudimentary essays, 
directed against a comparatively defenceless state, for questionable 
purposes, and under circumstances suggestive of most cquivocsvl 
motives, we do not know that it would be viewed with suspicion 
or ill favour by a philosophical politician, vJ^iatcvcr misgivings 
he might have respecting the ultimate practicability of the 
design. Consideripg tlie mighty empire which looms with its 
undiscovcrable destinies in the East, and the turbulent passions 
which arc seething and foaming in the West, the substitution, 
between the two, of an unconquerable nation for a discordant 
and discontented confederacy, may be conceived as no bad 
security for the peace of the world. And however the now 
popular spirit of ^ nationality’ may be caricatured or abused, yet 
it is difficult not to sympathise with its demands in so manifest 
a case as that depicted by the patriots of Germany. If the 
unity of a Germanic empire be but legendary, yet the unity of 
blood, manners, and language is palpable and existing ; and it 
ivould be hard to say that forty millions of people should be 
B^itioned, in order that thirty princes may bo preserved in in- 
m^deiice. If there never was a true German Empire, peiv 
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haps there always should have been 'Gri^t that tkl- 
invasion of Schleswig is re^ly an eitpeditioii for ti^itorial 
quest — a manifestation of that spirit by whibn nations strqggld 
towards a sea-board^ just as plants straggle towards the light 
of that spirit which impelled Kussia so steadily and Stirelv tb 
Courland and Finnland, yet we do think it still probable, ^oiU 
the known spirit and character of the German pe^le, tfa^i up 
ideas of general aggression are really at the bottom of We 
movement, and that the true popular yearning is simply for SUcK 
a eonstitution as shall accord with the instincts of race, and 
enable the voice of Germany to be l^pard in its full tones, 
instead of being split into the squealing trebles of thirty pro- 
vinces. The Gcnnan movement is no mimicry of the frantic 
gesticulations of Paris. It originated in a far more serious, if 
not less enthusiastic, spirit ; and if it should be successfully 
developed, the result bids fair to raise the most effective barrien 
conceivable against the outbreaks of French extravagance. 

However enthusiastically the advocates of German nationality 
may have perused the history ^ the ancient empire, and por- 
trayed, by aid of 'their imaginations, an effective unity which 
never existed, yet they have been too sagacious to peipctuate 
one of its institutions which has seldom been found otherwise 
than detrimental, and which has usually been set aside in prac- 
tice, however religiously retained in theory. The crown of the 
Germanic Empire is no longer to be electi\lfe Yet at the same 
time that hereditary succession is thus proclaimed, it is not ob- 
scurely hinted that expediency requires the transfer of the supre- 
macy from that family in which it was an heirloom for centuries, 
to some house more competent to preside over regenerate Ger- 
many. It may bethought, perhaps, beyond the duties of a po- 
litical writer, even in their most liberal acceptation, to criticise the 
inclination of a forejgn people, or the qualifications of a foreign 
sovereign, at such a period of their relations as this ; but as thb 
name of the King of Prussia has been openly mentioned in con- 
nexion with this embryo dignity, and as liis conduct and chancCB 
have been unreservedly discussed, we shall assume a share of the 
common licence in commenting upon the rumoured scheme. In 
the first place, not to mention that the imperial throne is actually 
vacitnt, or, rather, has yet to be constructed, and, therefore, that 
no parties can very well plead any deposition or damage, — we 
conceive that no person conversant with German history w'Oiild 
attempt to deny, that a change of succession at any crisis of the 
fortunes of the empire is most entirely in accordance with the 
ancient spirit of the constitution. The veiy purpose of the 
elective privilege, in its most obvious acceptation aiid exercise, 
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Wtf0i;o i^urathe most efFeethre chief for the service of the eon- 
the elections were repeatedly decided by these avowed 
coneideratione. , Ihe claims of Austria itself ori^nate in an 
application of these identical* prmciplcs^ for Bodolf of Hapsbui^ 
cOoHli^ver have mounted the imperial throne but in virtue of 
considerations which would* now open it to the King of Prussia. 
Even the re<)uisitions which were sent to Napoleon at the time 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, were made to wear an air of 
plausibility and patriotism by reference to ^ese undoubted in- 
stitutions ; and, indeed, it is more than probable, that any war- 
rior-monarch of Napoleon’s character would actually^have been 
chosen emperor of medissval Germany. But if the true insti- 
tutions of the Holy Soman Empire are to be revived with any 
traces of iidelity, it will be quite impossible to gainsay the pre- 
tensions ofdPruiisia to her turn in the succession. Considering, 
iudej^d, her enormous accessions of power, her effective rivalry of 
Austria, her representation of nearly all the maritime and com- 
mercial interests of Germany, ajd her position as chief of the 
Protestant states, it i^ scarcely possible to doubt that, if the 
fabric had not fallen to pieces, the Im[)erial crown would some 
day have found its way to the House of Brandenburgh, — the 
only great family of the empire, indeed, in which, at some 
period dir other, it has not rested for a time. We cannot, it ia 
true, profess any extraordinary sympathy for the ambition of a 
nation which hop bedn forced up to a precocious altitude by such 
a process as that employed by Prussia. Neither do we take upon 
ourselves to scrutinise the candour or the consistency of the policy 
really entertained by the king. But this we say, without fear of 
contradiction, that if Frederick William IV. shoUM step forward 
in Sober earnestness, at the suggestions of his own reason, and 
in thie consciousness of his own power, to take the lead of the 
Gcrnian people at a momentous crisis of tl^eir destinies, and if 
the German people should elect him as the fittest founder of a 
new imperial house to restore the tranquillity, and establish the 
renown of thfii empire, such proceedings, both of people and 
prince, would be most precisely true to the spirit of the old 
Germanic constitution, and would be well warranted (if the will 
of a free people needs such warrant) by abundant precedents 
fitwn old German history. Indeed we hardly see how the 
revival of the Germanic Empire, if such is the design really 
entertained, could be more signally characterised, or presented 
more historical fidelity, than by the election of an emperor 
fttl^ some new house to retrieve the credit of the state. 

’®ttt the^most important question of all remains behind — the 
pifiCiicability of this giganticscheme? We have hitherto argued the 
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case without my coneideration of this tery matetiiil pointy bolb ^ 
because such a plan enabled us to speak wth g^ter OfumeeteriK" 
ness and perspiouity^ and because .the kiteUigenge which daijgr 
reaches* us show^ that the bchesie will at lea$t^|iOt :Qdl 4o 
ground without an^'moi^t resolute experiment. ^ ButJooking at 
facts, how is GenUaigfy to become now what tdie hever fittOOuKdedi 
in becoming yet? If the imptedimentiS^to national unity whidbi 
merly existed now exist no longer, or if some previously nuhnuMrSi 
power has been deiraloped which can enable them to be sus*^ 
mounted, then of course thei enterprise may be looked as 
possible. dBut are either of these conditions reajly fuldUed? 
It appearsfiHone of the strongest arguments against the practibaK 
bility of German unity, that no destruction of any such unky 
can be traced to conyulsions or violence, but that theAdivisions 
of the nation, alnmst as they exist at present) ^w^ia formed 
gradually and ins^sibly as if by the natural operation of po]jiti** 
cal causes. There is no proof that the people of the soiferol 
states were detained in isolation against their natural bia^ by^ 
the crafty or despotism of their reapedtiv^ sovereigns#^ On the 
contrary, the work of separation in Germany seems to, have 
proceeded as naturally as the work of consolidation in other 
countries ; nor did any success attend the efforts of Charles V* 
directed towards some such a consummation as that now ^ 

The uniem of Germany cannot, in otfr view of the circumstances) 
be represented as the revival of any scarcely extinct traditions^ 
or as implying the ricovefy of any position unhappily lost apd 
regretted. The people are to be led not to something old, but 
to something new. If the empire to be* established wereMpothing 
but the empire flf 1805, the revolution would be as natural as 
any revolution in the Place de la Concorde; but if our de- 
ductions are correct, nothing can be farther from the truth thc^n 
sucH an assumption as this. In 1805 the states were sovereign) 
and the emperor a nullity ; but by the proposed constitution the 
states will become counties, and the emperor will wield a power 
greater than that of the American president*^ W%are at a Idas 
to discover the model peripd of history by which Germany is to 
be now regenerated. In one dissertation, reference is specially 
made to the union of Colmar, as indicating a time when Gcr^ 
many, ^ under the doininioh of a powerful king,’ was th# 
dispensing power of Europe. But this •Scandinavian union was 
solemnised in 1397, andrif a year were to be selected for ex«> 
hibiting the imperial constitution in its full nullity fear t|;ie 
purposes in question, it might well be this. One half of 
Germany was then arrayed against the other half wit^ut even 
the pretence of any intervention by a supreme power* The 
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^ Wenc68latis was ahsCHi in his hereditary 

^ Bbbomiti^ residence which he refused to leave 
Sf en ftnf we most urgent business of the empire^ alleging, and 
Hotf isitbout some rensony that an emperor liad no duties to 
peffdrm 'after oecepting the crown. As to any personal or 
(official capacity for making the Gormanie name respected in 
!^iil^pe, he was utterly wijtiiout a shadow of either, and Svithin 
'a feW months wtls dragged dibgracefully from a puUic stew and 
(deposed. What an eruperor was fifty years afterwards wc have 
mfeady seen in the example of Frederick IV. 

* It must be rcincinbercd, too, that in proportion as national 
traditions liave become obscure, provincial traditions have be- 
come palpable and vivid^ Even if a Prussian can be taught 
that he is a German, he will surely not readily forget that lie 
is a Prus^an too. The stp.tes, if not as o^d as the empire in 
their several sovereignties, arc old enougli to have each a history 
of its own ; .and they are now confirmed in titular dignities and 
independence universally recognised. Tlie old subordinate titles, 
perpetuating a traditional subjection, have disappeared. It was 
thodght an anomalous and iiieomprchenbible circumstance in 
former times that the Elector of IJoliemla should be a king ; 
but now those of Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Wirtemberg 
ttre equally supreme, and other princely lu)U‘5es of the empire 
arc proportionately advanced. Each step in thib direction was a 
step leadinf^ straight away from unily. What too is to be done 
with that imperium in imperioy the Austrian empire? Is there 
ally example on record of such a temtorial and dynastic fiiblon 
as this.^prliole project must involve, excepting as the result of 
a conquest? Admitting, moreover, that softictliing in silch 
times as the present is likely to be deducted from the weight 
hitherto allowed to the individual inclinatioiib of roydlty, and 
that noJSavaria or Wirtemberg vv ill be now permitted, aS in 
1815, tS*plcad the prepossessions of a court against the voice of 
a people, yet is not the ^nationality’ of Germany clearly 
divisible stilhby pcq[)ular classifications? How are such countries 
as Austria and Prussia, which have ph^jed each no inglorious or 
inconsiderable part in the annals of the world, to surrender that 
individuality which they must surely fc^el as strongly as Eng- 
land or France? Are tho states of Germany, in the present 
century, capable of any more ready amalgamation or fusion than 
the nations of Christendom ? or is a Germanic Empire a much 
less IJtopian design than that attractive vision of a pcrniancnt 
iEfuropean congress? They have, it is true, a common language, 
a (common descent, and similar institutions ; but they hav c dif- 
feireni traditions, different recollections, different names, different 
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colours, and hereditary enmiti^s^ Has the ef l^fiaxph 

and Spain been more historically conspieii^ thit ef 
Prussia and Austria ? The reception give^i by 
many to the first proposition of Prussian suprenuu^, implied at 
much jealousy and suspicion as would be excite by tb^^oorona^ 
tion of a new Bourbon at Madrid. ^ 

Again; a spirit unknown, at least in any such str^hgtHkli 
past ages, is now in full operation, — that of commeroi&l ^ 
tion. It is even asserted by some austere censors, thaJlr thlt 
whole movement had been based upon commercial speculfttioAbt 
and that the clamour for unity may be translated into a oompult 
sory demand for the accession of certain outstanding parties to 
the terms of the Zollverein. Without, however, accepting suah 
allegations as these, we can already discover that the pretensiehs 
of the imperial and central power to a superintendence over all 
the customs are exciting great opposition in the maritime stajCes 
and one of the most eminent statesmen of Germany, not unfa'* 
vourablc to the imperialscheme, has declared for his own country, 
Hanover, that he docs not see how this particular iuterfoiw * 
ence O/an well be carried out. Neither will it be said, we thinkt 
that the peculiar element of ancient discord, religious dissent* 
is less palpably present in Germany at this moment tlian in the 
days of the Thirty Years’ War. How is the intense CatholU 
cisin of Munich or Vienna to be reconciled with the somethin 
far below Protestantism which is supplied by the didactic schools 
of the north? We must not linger upon this point, but we 
leave those best conversant with German neology to conjee* i 
tiirc what may be the state church or creed, or what ihe duties 
of a minister of public worship, in an empire which will include 
the cities of Vienna, Prague, Ileldelberg, Lelpsic, and Berlin. 

It will be as well to recollect that such considerations, as 
tliese may have hitherto been without their due weight, not only 
from being, as yet, indistinctly contemplated, but also from the 
paramount importance which was attached to the project of 
imity as being the only measure which woukl infallibly secure 
the long promised boon of free local institutions. But now that 
the successful course of private revolution has placed not only 
the desired constitutions, but something considerably beyond, 
within reach of the respective populations, it may, perhaps, be 
questioned whether the independent states will be so eager 
forego their individuality. Omitting the refractory dispositions 
of certain second-rate powers, and taking the case only of the two 
largest, Austria and Prussia, it hardly seems possible that^teiims 
of union can be devised which should be acceptable to both. 
Austria has already made a very natural declaration, that she 
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will hold herself bound by no such decision of the German par- 
l^,ament as shall interfere with her sovereign rights in her own 
peculiar empire; and it is .presumed that the accession of 
Prussia depends entirely upon a condition to which Bavaria and 
the southern states are resolutely opposed — her own promotion 
to the supremacy. And yet, if these two states, or if Austria 
alone, should stand aloof, the new empire will be little more 
than another Confederation of the llhine, with less purpose or 
prospect. That the centralisation of the imperial resources in 
a single chief, and the hereditary descent of this dignity, are 
conditions indispensable even to the plausibility of the scheme, 
we readily allow, but a moment’s reflection will show how enor* 
mpusly such cohditions augment even the complications and 
difficulties' which were found scarcely surmountable in 1815. 

Another question of incalculable importance is involved in 
the disposition or distribution of the non-Germanic countries 
appertaining to certain states of the present Confederation. 
While we write, a proclamation has been issued by the German 
parliament, penned by Dahlmann, the professor of history, who 
has been so instrumental a personage in the whole movement, 
which appears to conclude that all non-German people inhabiting 
German federal territory, \vill form part and parcel of the new 
imperial population; and it especially and solemnly guarantees 
them all due facilities for developing their own ^ nationality.’ 
Nay, some advocates of the projected empire have gone even 
farther, and have thrown out a lure to Denmark, and even to 
Scandinavia entire, by way of extending the imperial territory 
to the pole, Jind making a German lake of the Baltic. Hitherto, 
however, this fusion of nationalities appears to be altogether 
impracticable and premature, whatever success may attend the 
experiment as applied to. Teutonic states. The Sclavonic coun- 
tries have peremptorily repelled the overtures made to them ; 
and in Posen, as our readers are aware, the two divisions of the 
population have come to blows with no other apparent instigation 
than- the antipathies • of race. Bohemia has refused to take act 
or part in the German parliament ; and on the Slst of May a 
grand festival of fraternity was to be held by all Sclavonians, 
with no obscure reference to the old proposition of consolidating 
a great Sclavonic empire, which, under the lead of Austria, 
detached from her German provinces, or even, perhaps, under 
that of Russia, might soon eclipse, and possibly overwhelm, its 
Teutonic prototype. As to Scandinavia, the proj)agandists of 
this imperial fraternity have met with no welcome there what- 
ever. A great meeting of antiquarians and historians — the 
arbiters, in these days, of national destinies — was held at 
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Christiania last month, when it vros decided that every German 
north of the Eyder was an intruder and a foe — that the nation* 
ality of Norway, as well as of Sweden, was grossly insulted by 
the overtures made to Schleswig, — and that it was incumbent 
upon all Scandinavia to share the dangers and sacrifices of the 
struggle. Since that time, deeds have shown how seriously 
these words were spoken, and the Germans are either recrossing 
the Eyder, or are at war with a coalition of the north. 

We have now said enough, we trust, to place our readers in 
possession of some materials for comprehending the extraor- 
dinary cause now at issue on the Continent, in which agitur pars 
tertia mundi. Of our prophecies we must be sparing, not only 
because our limits are already reached, but because we cannot 
prejudge the acts of a parliament which is but just^assemlilcd. 
Unfortunately, this supreme deliberative body appears liable to 
the same interruptions of popular violence which have been 
directed agiiinst the states-assemblics, and Frankfort is scarcely 
more secure or tranquil than Paris or Berlin. But as regards 
the character and bearing of the vast project itself, considered, 
as its originators would have it considered, by the light of 
history, we cannot think their case is proVtsd. We know of no 
such Germanic Empire as that which they would now create. 
We can discover no such German unity as that to which they 
are now aspiring. They take nothing from history but names. 
However grand, or reasonable, or laudable the project may be, 
the constitution wliich it would form is as clearly new and 
untried as that which is presently to rise under the constructive 
hands of a French committee. And, in addition to the disad- 
vantages of novelty which must be thus entailed, it is impossible 
to deny that the course of events has rendered the Germanic 
states even less susceptible of any such effectual fusion than they 
might possibly have been .at some period of the ancient Empire. 
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Aut. I. — 1. JRssm/s on some vnsetfled Questions of Politival 
Economy. By John Stuaiit Mill. Loudon: i844, 

2, Principles of Political Economy, toitli some of their Applieniiofis 
to Social Philosophy. By joHN Stuakt Mill. 2 vols. 
London: 1848. ' 

niTiNGS by the same author, "and on nearly the same sub- 
jects, could not well be considered sepaAtely, and nothing 
of Mr. Mill’s ouglit to pass unreviewed. We include therefore 
these two works in one article, though each of them well deserves 
a distinct notice. % 

The first weJrk contains five essays, ‘On National Inter- 
‘ change ; ’ ‘ On the Influence of Consumption upon Production ; ’ 

‘ On the words Productive and Unproductive ; ’ ‘On Pi^fits 
‘ and Interest ; ’ and ‘ On the Definition of Political Economy 
‘ and the Method of Investigation proper to it.’ * 

The first four relate to subjects which are also considlsrea iyi ' 
the Principles, and treat them in the same manner, though at 
rather greater length. We shall consider them thcrcfiire,^s far 
as our limits allow us to do so, when we reach the corresponding 
chapters of the greater treatise. But cannot thus deal with 
the fifth essay, rg that on the definition of Political Economy and 
on the Method of Investigation proper to it. The two works 
which we are considering contain perhaps no other portion of 
equal scientific importance, and it is* remarkable that the Treatise 
does not expressly refer to it. It adopts one part of the essay 
VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVin. X 
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and disregards another, but does not state the grounds of its 
agreement or of its difference. 

Believing as we do that an accurate conception of the subjects 
treated in the essay, and decided opinions as to its cpnclusions, 
will be useful both to the student and to the professor of Po- 
litical Economy, we shall consider them at some length. 

Mr. ^Mill begins by repeating some of the ordinary definitions 
of Political Economy — such as that it is ^ tl>c science which 
^ teaches in what manner a nation may be made rich ’ — or that 
‘ it is to the state what domestic ccoiioni]^ is to the family.’ 

To these definitions he objects that they confound the 
essentially distinct, though closely connected, ideas of Seknre and 
Art 

‘ These two ideas/ he adds, ^ differ from one another as the under- 
standing differs from the will, or as the indicative mood in grammar 
differs from the imperative. The one deals in facts, the other in 
precepts. Science is a collection of truths ; art, a body of rules^ or 
directions for conduct. The language of Science is, This is, or This 
is not ; This does, or does not haj)pen. The language of Art is, Do 
this ; Avoid that. Science takes cognizance of a phenomenon, and 
endeavours to discover its law ; art proposes to itself an end, and 
looks out for means to effect it. 

‘ Rules, therefore, for making a nation increase in wealth, arc not 
a science, but they are the results of science^ Political Economy 
does not of itself instruct liow to make a nation rich ; but whoever 
would be qualified to judge of tlic means of making a nation rich, 
must first be a political economist.’* 

With all this we agree; but the exposition is, we think, 
defective in not stating the grounds for treating Political 
Economy rather as a science than as an art. There is no 
difficulty in allotting to it, when considered as aA art, a definite 
field. It might be defined as * The art which points out the 
^ institutions and habits most conducive to the production and 
‘accumulation of wealth;’ or, if the teacher choose to take a 
wider view, as ‘ The art which points out the institutions and 
‘ limits most conducive to that production, accumulation, and 
‘ disirlbution of wealth which is most favourable to the happiness 
‘ of mankind ; ’ and in fact one or the other of these definitions 
has gdlieral been adopted, expressly or impliedly, by those 
who have professed to Jycat of Political Economy. Thus Sir 
James Steuart, the earnest of our systematic writers, says that 
‘ the object of Political Economy is to secure a fund of sub- 
‘ sistence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every circumstance 
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^ which may render it precarious, to provide every thing neces- 
^ sary for supplying the wants of the society, and to employ the 
^ inhabitants in such a manner as to make their several interests 
^ lead them to supply one another with their reciprocal wants.’ ♦ 
This agrees with the first of our proposed definitions. 

Among the contemporaries of Steuart were the French 
economists, or, as they have lately been called, the Physiocr^-ts, 
forming the school founded by Quesnay. Their works contain 
treatises on Political Economy according to our second pro- 
posed definition, that is to say, ‘ on the institutions and habits 
^ most conducive to that production, accumulation, and distribu- 
^ tion of wealth which is most favourable to the happiness of 
' mankind;’ but they contain much more. Quesnay and his fol- 
lowers lived in a country subject to political institutions, of 
which many were mischievous, more were imperfect, and all 
were unsettled. The principal defects of the existing system 
appeared to theni to arise from ignorance of the laws which 
regulate the production and distribution of wealth. They had 
discovered that the real wealth of a country, — that is to say, the 
amount of the means possessed by its inhabitants for the ob- 
taining pleasure and preventing pain, — was best prompted by 
allowing to eveiy man, Jis far as possible, liberty to employ him- 
self in the manner which he thought best, and by securing to 
him the enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, and of his pro- 
vidence. They believed themselves also to have discovered that 
agriculture is the original and princif)al source of all wealth, 
and is the only source of net revenue, that is to say, of a surplus 
beyond the expense which is the condition of all production. 
As the result of these principles, they proposed to substitute 
for the innumerable taxes on importation, on exportation, on 
transit, on production, on sale, on consumption, and on the 
person of man, which then formed the fiscal system of France, 
a single tax on the rent of land, So far their precepts were 
founded on Political Economy. But when they proposed the 
separation of legislative and judicial functions, and required the 
whole legislative power to reside in an absolute hereditasgr 
monarch, they drew their premises from other branches of 
political science. From this remark, however, we must mmept 
Turgot ; and it is remarkable that the only man amon^ the 
disciples of Quesnay who was actually practising Pdlitical 
Economy as an art, is the only one who treated its principles as 
a science. His ^ Kefiexions sur la Formation et la Distribution 
^ des Bichesses,’ published in 1771, is a purely scientific treatise. 
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It contains not a' word of precept ; and might have been written 
by an ascetic who believed wealth to be an evil. 

We now come to Adam Smith, the founder of Modern 
Political Economy, whether it be treated as a science or as an 
art. He considered it as an art. * Political Economy,’ he says 
in the introduction to the Fourth Book, ^proposes two distinct 
^ objects : first to provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for 
^ the people, or, n^ore properly to enable them to provide such a 

* revenue or subsistence for themselves ; and, secondly, to supply 
^ the state or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the 

* public service. It proposes to enrich both the people and the 
‘ sovereign.’ The principal purpose of his work was to show the 
erroneousness of the means by which jiolitical economists had 
hitherto proposed to attain those two great objects. And in the 
existing state of knowledge, this could be dohe only by proving 
that many of them mistook the nature of wealth, and all of them 
the laws according to which it is produced and distributed. The 
scientific portion of his work, therefore, is merely an introduction 
to that which is practical. Of the five books > into which the 
work is divided, it occupies only the first and seednd. The 
third is an historical sketch of the progress of opulence. The 
fourth, the longest of the whole work, considers the direct in- 
terferences by which governments have attempted to lead or 
force flieir subjects to become rich ; and proposes to show that 
every system of preference or restraint retards instead of pro- 
moting its object. The fifth book, which points out the means 
by which the duties of the sovereign may best be performed, 
and the necessary public revenue provided, is in fact a treatise 
on the art of government. It treats of the subsidiary arts of 
war, of jurisprudence, and of educsition. It considers the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of religious endowments, and even 
the details of the opposed systems of patronage and popular 
election, and of equality and inequality of benefices. It also 
discusses at great length the modes and effects of taxation, and 
of public Ipans ; and concludes by an elaborate plan for diminish- 
ing the taxation of Great Britain, by requiring all the British 
dependencies, of which Ireland and North America then formed 
parj^to contribute directly to the Imperial treasury. 

We have often been tempted to wish that Adam Smith had 
published his fifth book as a separate treatise, with an appro- 
priate title ; though, no doubt, that course also would have had 
its disadvantages. It is by fiir the most amusing and the easiest 
portion of the Wealth of Nations, and must have attracted 
many readers whom tlie abstractions of the first and second 
books, if they had formed a separate work, would have repelled. 
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On the other hand, the including by sb great an authority in 
one treatise and under one name many subjects belonging to 
different arts, has certainly contributed to the indistinct views as 
to the nature and subjects of Political Economy which appear 
still to prevail. 

The English writers who have succeeded Adam Smith havo 
generally set out by defining Political Economy as a science ;.and 
proceeded to treat it as an art. Thus Mr. McCulloch states as 
the proper subjects of Political Economy, ‘ the laws which regu- 
‘ late the production, accumulation, distribution, and consump- 
‘ tion of the articles or products possessing exchangeable value.’ 
Political Economy, then, is a science. But he goes on to say 
that ^ the object of Political Economy is to point out the means 
^ by which the industry of man may be rendered most produc- 
^ tive of wealth, the circumstances most favourable to its ac- 
‘ cumulation, and the mode in which it may be most advan- 
‘ tageoiisly consumed.’ So Refined, Political Economy is an 
art. Mr. liicardo is, however, an exception. Ilis great work 
is little leds scientific than that of Turgot. His abstinence from 
precept, and even from illustrations drawn from known fact's ^ 
and transactions, is the more remarkable, as the subject of his 
treatise is Distribution, the most practical branch of Political 
Economy; and Taxation, the most practical brancli of Distri- 
bution. ' 

The modern economists of France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and America, so far as we are acquainted with their works, all 
treat l^olitical Economy as an art. Many of them, indeed, 
complain of what they call the abstractions of the English 
school; and others accuse it of narrow views and of an exclusive 
attention to wealth, — criticisms which must arise from an 
opinion that Political Economy is a branch of the Art of Go^ 
vcrnincnt, and that its business is to influence the conduct of a 
statesman rather than to extend the knowledge of a philosopher. 

It appears from this hasty sketcli, that in assuming that 
Political Economy ought to be treated not as an art but as a 
science, Mr. Mill has assumed a proposition requiring proof, 
and opposed by a great weight .of authority. Distinct, ho>^^er, 
from the arts of which wealth is principally or exclusive* tho 
subject matter, it is necessarily the subject matter of a science. 
And we arc not unwilling to give to that science the name of 
Political Economy. What we venture to object, — or rather, 
for that word is too strong, — to remark, in Mr. Mill’s Essay 
in that he has assumed that in the absence of explanation, tho 
words Political Economy properly signify that science. They 
may be so used, and we arc inclined to think it better that 
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they should be so used^; but up to the present time the prac- 
tice has been the other way. 

Having decided that Political Economy is a science, Mr. Mill 
inquires further as to its peculiar field, which he finds to be 
^ the laws which regulate the production and distribution of 
^ wealth.’ He then proposes a question which must have oc- 
curred to every reflecting Economist; namely, what are the 
limits which prevent his inquiries from being co-extensive with 
the whole body of sciences and arts which relate to production ? — 

‘If,’ he says, ‘the laws of the production of all objects, or even of 
all material objects, which arc useful and agreeable to mankind, 

* were comprised in Political Economy, it would be difficult to say 
where the science would end ; at the least, all, or nearly all, physical 
knowledge would be included in it. The laws of the production of 
manufactured articles involve the whole of chemistry and tlie whole 
of mechanics, Tlic laws of the production of the wealth which is 
extracted from the bowels of the earth, cannot be set forth without 
taking in a large part of geology. 

‘ When a definition so manifestly surpasses in extent what it pro- 
fesses to define, we must suppose that it is not meiiiit to be interpreted 
^ literally, though the limitations with which it is to be understood are 
not stated. 

‘ Perhaps it will be said, that Political Economy is conversant with 
such only of the laws of the production of wealth iis arc applicable to all 
kinds of wealth ; those which relate to the details of particular trades 
or employments forming the subject of ^tiier, and totally distinct, 
sciences. 

‘If, however, there were no more in the distinction between 
Political Economy and Physical Science tlian this, the distinction, we 
may venture to' afiirm, would never have been made. No similar 
division exists in any otlutr department of knowledge. We do not 
break up zoology or mineralogy into two parts ; one treating of the 
properties common to all animals, or to all minerals ; another con- 
versant with the properties peculiar to each particular species of 
animals or minerals. The reason is obvious: there is no distinction 
in kind between the general laws of animal or of mineral nature and 
the peculiar properties of particular species.’ * 

The importance of this question cannot easily be exaggerated : 
whililit remained unsolved there could be no clear ideas as to 
the province of the science. And its difficulty may be estimated 
from its not having been solved till now. Mr. Mill’s solution is 
this: — 


‘ In all the intercourse of man with nature, whether we consider him 
as acting upomit, or as receiving impressions from it, the effect fr 
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phenomenon depends upon causes of tWo kinds ; the properties of the 
object acting, and those of the object acted upon. ISyerjthing which 
can possibly .happen iii which man and external things are jointly 
concerned, results fr(OT the joint operation of a law or laws of matter, 
and a law or laws of the human mind. Thus the production of corn 
by human labour is the result of a law of mind and of many laws of 
matter. The laws of matter are those properties of the soil and of 
vegetable life which cause the seed to germinate in the ground, and 
those properties of the human body which render food necessary to 
its support. The law of mind is, that man desires to possess sub** 
fiisteiicc, and consequently wills the necessary means of procuring it. 

‘ Laws of mind, and laws of matter, are so dissimilar in their nature, 
that it would be contrary to all principles of rational arrangement to 
tnix them up as part of the same study. In all scientiilc methods, 
therefore, they are placed apart. Any compound effect or phenomenon 
which depends both on the properties of matter and on those of mind 
may thus become the subject of two completely distinct sciences, or 
branches of science ; one treating of the phenomenon in so far as it 
depends upon the laws of matter only ; the other treating of it in so 
far as it depends upon the laws of mind. 

‘ The physical sciences are those which treat of the laws of matter, 
and of all complex phenomena, in so far as dependent upon the laws 
of matter. The mental or moral sciences are those whii'Ji treat of 
the laws of mind, and of all complex phenomena, in so far as 
dependent upon the laws of mind. 

‘ Many tliereforc of the physical sciences may be treated of without 
any reference to mind, and as if the mind existed as a recij)ient of 
knowhidge only, not as a cause producing effects. But there are no 
phenomena which depend e.vchesweh/ upon the laws of mind ; even 
the phenomena of tlie mind itself being partially dependent upon the 
physiological laws of tlie body. All the mental sciences, tlicrefore, 
not excepting the pure science of mind, must take account of a great 
variety of physical truths ; and (as physical science is commonly and 
very properly studied first) may be said to presuppose them, taking 
up the complex iihenomcna Avhere physical science leaves them. 

‘ Now this, it will be found, is a precise statement of the relation 
ill which Political Economy stands to the various sciences which arc 
tributary to the arts of production. 

‘ The laws of the production of the objects which constitute wealth, 
are the subject matter both of Political Economy and of almost all 
the physical sciences. Such, however, of those laws as are pur<dy 
laws of matter belong to physical science, and that exclusively. 
Such of them as are laws of the human mind, and no otliers, belong 
to Political Economy, which finally sums up the result of botli 
combined.'* 

The justice of these views, we think, is obvious: and though 
• they are now for the first time formally stated, an indistinct per- 
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ception of them must be genera^ since they are generally acted 
on. The Political Economist does not attempt to state the me- 
chanical and chemical laws which enable the steam engine to per- 
form its miracles. He passes them by as laws of matter ; but he 
explains as fully as his knowledge will allow the motives which 
induce the mechanist to erect the steam engine and the labourer 
to work it: and these are laws of mind. Ile jeaves to the 
geologist to explain the laws of matter which occasion the 
formation of coal ; to the chemist, to distinguish its component 
elements ; to the engineer, to state the means by which it is 
extracted ; and to the teachers of many hundred different arts, to 
point out the uses to which it may be applied. What he reserves 
to himself, is to explain the laws of mind under which the owner 
of the soil allows his pastures to be laid waste, and the minerals 
which they cover to be abstracted ; under which the capitalist 
employs in sinking shafts, and piercing galleries, funds which 
might be devoted to his own immediate enjoyment ; under which 
the miner encounters the toils and the dangers of his liazardous 
and laborious occupation; and the laws, also laws of mind, 
which decide in what proportions the produce or the value of 
the produce is divided between the three classes by whose con- 
currence it has been obtained. When he uses as his premises, 
as he often must do, facts supplied by physical science, he does 
not attempt to account for them. • He is satisfied with stating 
their existence. If he has to prove it, he looks for his jirooft 
so far as he can in the human mind. Thus Sir Edward West 
proved that additional labour cannot be applied to an indefinite 
amount to a given extent of land, by showing, on the principles 
of human nature, tliat if it were otherwise, no land except that 
which is most fertile and best situated would be cultivated. All 
the technical terms, therefore, of Political Economy represent 
either purely mental ideas, such as, demand, utility, value and 
abstinence, or objects which, though some of them may be 
material, are considered by the Political Economist so far only 
as they are the results or the causes of certain affections of the 
human mind, — such as wealth, capital, rent, wages, and profits. 

^ From the above considerations,' says Mr. Mill, ‘the following 
definition of Political Economy seems to come out. The science 
which treats of the production and distribution of wealth, so far 
as they depend on the laws of human nature.' ‘ For popular use,' 
he adds, ‘ this is sufficient, but it still falls short of complete accuracy. 
Political Economy does not treat of the production and distribution 
of wealth in all states of mankind, but only in the social state; nor 
so far as they depend upon the laws of human nature, but only so 
far as they depend upon a certain portion of those laws. It is 
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concerned with man solely as a being who desires to possess wealth ; 
and who is capable of judging of the comparatire efficacy of means 
for obtaining that end. It predicts only such of the phenomena of 
the social state as take place in consequence of the pursuit of wealth. 
It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive ; 
except .those which may be regarded as perpetually antagonizing 
principles to the desire of wealth ; namely, aversion to labour, and 
dedre of the present enjoyment of costly indulgencies. These it 
takes, to a certain extent, into its calculations ; because these do not 
merely, like other desires, occasionally conflict with the pursutt of 
Wealth, but accompany it always as a drag, or impediment, and are 
therefore inseparably mixed up in the consideration of it. It reasons, 
and as we contend, must necessarily reason, from assumptions, not 
from facts. It is built upon hypotheses, strictly analogous to those 
which, under tl^e name of definitions, are the foundation of the other 
abstract sciences. Geometry presupposes an arbitrary definition of 
a line, “ that which has length but not breadth.” Just in the same 
manner docs Political Economy presuppose an arbitrary definition of 
man, as a being who invariably does that by which he may obtain 
the greatest amount of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, with 
the smallest quantity of labour and physical self-denial, ivith which 
they can be obtained ill the easting state of knowledge. It is true 
that this definition of man is not formally prefixed to any work on 
Political Economy, as the definition of a line is prefixed to Euclid’s 
Elements ; and in proportion as by being so prefixed it would bo 
less in danger of being forgotten, wc may see ground for regret that 
tins is not done. It is proper that what is assumed in every par- 
ticular case, should once for all be brought before the mind in its 
full extent, by being somewhere formally stated as a geiuiral maxim. 
Now, no one who is conversant with systematic treatises on Political 
Economy will question that, whenever a political economist has 
shown that, by acting in a particular manner, a labourer may 
obviously obtain higher wages, a capitalist larger profits, or a landlord 
higher rent; he concludes, as* a matter of course, that they will 
certainly act in that manner. Political Economy, therefore, reasons 
from assumed premises — from premises which might be totally 
without foundation in fact, and which arc not ])retended to be uni- 
versally in accordance with it. The conclusions of Political Economy, 
consequently, like those of Geometry, are only true, as the comnn^p 
phrase is, in the abstract ; that is, they are only true under certain 
suppositions, in wliich none but general causes — causes comi^on to 
the whole class ^of cases under consideration — are taken into tho 
account.’ * 

Among the writers wlio appear to liavc taken this view of 
Political Economy, the most remarkable is Mr. Eicartlo. Ilia 
treatment of it, indeed, is more abstract than that proposed by 
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Mr. Mill. He adds to* Mr. Mill’s hypothesis other assumptions 
equally arbitrary. And he draws all his illustrations not from 
real life, but from hypothetical cases. Out of these materials 
he has framed a theory as to the distribution of wealth possess- 
ing almost mathematical precision. 

But neither the reasoning of Mr. Mill nor the example of 
Mr. Eicardo induce us to treat Political Economy as a hypo- 
thetical science. Wo do not think it necessary, and, if un- 
necessary, we do not think it desirable. It appears to us that 
if we substitute for Mr. Mill’s hypothesis that wealth costly 
enjoyment are the only objects of human desire, the statement 
that they are universal and constant objects of desire, that they 
are desired by all men and at all times, — .we shall have laid an 
equally firm foundation for our subsequent reasonings, and have 
put a truth in the place of an arbitrary assumption. We shall 
not, it is true, from the fact that by acting in a particular 
manner a labourer may obviously obtain higher wages, a car 
pitalist larger profits, or a landlord highei*rent, be able to infer 
the further fact that they will certainly act in that manner, but 
we shall be able to infer that they will do so in the absence of 
disturbing causes. And if wc arc able, as will frequently be 
the case, to state the cases in which those causes may be ex- 
pected to exist, and the force wdth which they are likely to 
operate, we shall have removed all objections to the positive as 
opposed to the hypothetical treatment of the science. 

We have said that the hypothetical treatment of the science 
if unnecessary is undesirable. It appears, to us to be open to 
three great objections. 

In the first place it is obviously unattractive. No one listens 
to an exposition of what might *bc the state of things under 
given but unreal conditions, with the same interest with which 
he hears a statement of what is actually taking place. 

In the second place, a writer who starts from arbitrarily as- 
sumed premises is in danger of forgetting from time to time 
their unsubstantial foundation, and of arguing as if they were 
true. This has been the source of much error in Eicardo. 
He assumed the lands of every country to be of different degrees 
of fertility, and rent to be the value of the difference between 
the fertility of the best and of the worst land in cultivation. 
The remainder of the produce he divided into profit and wages. 
He assumed that wages naturally amount to neither more or 
less than the amount of commodities necessary to maintain the 
labourer and his family in health and strength. He assumed 
that in the progress of population and wealth agricultural labour 
beco||^cs less and less proportionally productive. And he in- 
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ferred that the share ofv the produce of land.takeii^rby the land<^ 
lord and by the labourer must constantly increase, and the share 
taken by the capitalist diminish. 

This was a logical inference, and would consequently have 
been true in fact, if the assumed premises had been true. The 
fact is, however, that almost every one of them is false. It is 
not true that rent arises in ponsequence of the difference be^ 
tween the fertility of the different qualities of land in culti-^ 
vation — it might exist if the whole territory of a country Wore 
of uniform quality. It is not true that the labourer always 
receives precisely the necessaries, or even what custom leads him 
to consider as the necessaries, of life. In civilised countries 
he almost always receives much more ; in barbarous countries 
he sometimes obtains less. It is not true that as wealth and 
population advance agricultural labour bccoirea less and less 
proportionally productive. The corn now mised with the 
greatest labour in England is raised with less labour than that 
which was raised with the least labour 300 years ago, or than 
that which is now raised with the least labour in Polaiid. It is 
not true that the share 6f the produce taken by the cjipitalist 
is least in the richest countries. Those, on the contrary, are the 
countries in which its whole amount is generally greatest. 

Mr. Kicardo, however, certainly was justified in reasoning 
from assumed premises, provided he was always aware and 
always kept in mind that they were assumed. This, however, 
he seems sonictimes^not to know, and sometimes to forget. Thus 
he states as an actual fact, that in an improving country the 
difficulty of obtaining raw produce constantly increases, lie 
states as a real fact, that a tax on wages falls not on the labourer 
but on the capitalist. He affirms that tithes occasion a propor- 
tionate increase in the price of corn and a proportionate increase 
of wages, and therefore arc a tax on the capitalist, not on the 
landlord: — propositions, both of which depend on an assumed 
fixed amount of wages. 

A third objection to reasoning on hypothesis is its liability to 
error, cither froni illogical inference or from the omission of 
some condition necessarily incident to the supi)osed case. 
When a writer takes his premises from observation or Irom 
consciousness, and infers from them what he supposes to be real 
facts, if he have committed any grave error it generally leads 
him to some startling conclusion. He is thus warned of the 
probable existence of an unfounded premise or of an illogical 
inference, and, if he be wise, tries back until he has detected his 
mistake. But the strangeness of the results of an hypotliesis 
gives no warning. We expect them to differ from what ye ob- 
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serve; nnd lose therefore this incidental means of testing the 
correctness of our reasonings. 

Gur objection to hypothetical premises, when used as the 
foundation of the science, does not of course extend to hypo- 
thetical examples, used merely as illustrations. Such intellectual 
diagrams, on the contrary, not only make abstract reasonings 
more easily intelligible, — they often expose their errors. Con- 
clusions, which appeared to be correct, while the vague terms 
of capital, labour, profit, or demand were used, are often found 
to be erroneous when an hypothetical example embodies these 
abstractions, and endeavours to show the moral and physical 
processes through which the supposed result would be obtained. 
The absence of such illustrations is one of the great defects of 
Adam Smith: though perhaps this very defect contributea to 
the popularity of his work. Such illustrations, however useful, 
always give an appearance of stiffness and pedantry. The careless 
reader neglects them ; and the real student is annoyed at having 
to learn the dramatis personte of an imaginary case. But if 
Adam Smith had used them, he would probably have avoided some 
errors, and have preserved his successors from many more. 
His example in this and in some other respects introduced a 
loose popular mode of treating Political Economy, which has 
mainly retarded its progress. 

The four years which passed between the publication of the 
Essays and of the Principles seem to have somewhat modified 
Mr. Mill’s views. In the Essays Political Economy is an 
hypothetical science : in the Principles it is a positive art. 

The Principles arc an attempt to point out the institutions 
which are most favourable to the production and preservation of 
wealth, and to its distribution in the manner most conducive to 
the happiness of mankind. The premises made use of in so 
vast an inquiry must be drawn from many different sciences. 
And in general, tlic teacher of an art does not attempt to 
teach the sciences on which it is founded. He assumes his 
scientific principles as established, and refers to them as well 
known. The teacher of the art of Medicine merely alludes to 
the facts which constitute the sciences of Anatomy and Chemistry. 
The teacher of Rhetoric assumes that his pupil is acquainted 
with the science of Logic, and with that of Granimar. Many of 
the sciences and of the arts which are subservient to the art of 
Political Economy, as taught by Mr. Mill, are thus treated by 
him. He states, for instance, that protection from domestic or 
foreign violence, or fraud, is essential to any considerable pro- 
duction and accumulation of wealth. And he considers the 
mean^by which the expense of providing that protection may 
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be best supported. But he does not inquire what are the 
necessary legal and iniHtary institutions. He leaves these to be 
pointed out by the arts of war and of civil and penal juris- 
prudence, and by the sciences on which those arts depend. And 
if the science, as distinguished from the art, of Political Economy 
were in an advanced state, if its outline were clearly made out, 
and generally recognised, its nomenclature fixed, and its prin- 
ciples genendly made the subject of elementary instruction, it is 
probable that Mr. Mill would have treated it as he has treated 
the other sciences whose conclusions are adopted by him as 
premises. But it is scarcely necessary to state how far the science 
of Political Economy now is from the state in which its principles 
could be merely alluded to as well known truths. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that we are still far from the boundary of 
what is to be known, and further still from any general agreement 
as to what is known. Mr. Mill, therefore, tho’igh writing on 
Political Economy principally as an art, is forced to prefix or to 
interweave among his precepts his own views of it as a science,, 
and thus to add to the practical portion of his work, a scientific 
portion of considerable length. 

Within the narrow limits of an article we can of course give 
only a very meagre and inadequate account of either portion. 
And we shall be forced to leave the greater part of each 
unnoticed, not because we undervalue the importance of the 
subjects, or the powers of the writer, but simply from want of 
room. We console ourselves by the hope of being able, indeed 
of being forced, hereafter to recur to much of what we now j)jxss 
over. The number of social questions which Mr. Mill has 
discussed is very great. Many of them, perhaps most of them, 
it will be our duty from time to time to consider, and no one 
will write on any subject which has been treated of by Mr. Mil], 
without adverting to his arguments and opinions. 

The work is divided into five books : — 1. On Production. 
2. On Distribution. 3. On Exchange. 4. On the Infliience 
of the Progress of Society on Production and Distribution. 
5. On the Influence of Government. 

Mr. Mill divides the Instruments of production into three. 
Labour, Natural Agents, and Capital. In this classification ho 
has folloAved the French and the English economiists, though he 
has varied the u&ual momenclaturc by substituting the expres- 
sion, natural agents, for tliat of land. This deviation from the 
nomenclature of Quesnay and of Adam Smith was first made 
by J. B. Say ; and certainly if the instruments, of which land is 
one, are to be retained as a sepamte genus, it is an Improvement. 
It is not, like the word land, obviously inadequate. Of the 
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Gerraans with whose writings wc are acquainted, Storch and 
Bau follow the usual classification and nomenclature. Her- 
mann, one of the most independent and most acute of modern 
economists, reduces the instruments of production to two, — 
Arbeitskraft, which may be translated the faculty of labouring, 
and Capital Land and all other natural agents he includes 
under the genus Capital. Now, both in confining to two genera 
the instruments of production, and in objecting to labour as the 
name of one of them, we are inclined to follow the example of 
Hermann rather than that of Mr. Mill. Our reasons for doing 
so are these. - 

First with respect to the term Labour. That word, as well 
as its corresponding terms, Arbeit, travail, and lavoro, all signify, 
not a thing but an act. They are gerunds of the verbs to labour, 
arbeitek, travailler, and lavorafe. But what wc want is a term to 
express, not the act performed^ by the labourer, but the instru- 
ments which he uses. These are his powers of body and mind ; 
^ class for which the more manageable German languag^i^^' offers 
the word Arbeitskraft, but for which in English we cannot find 
a more concise expression- This, however, is a question of 
nomenclature merely. Without altering the existing classifica- 
tion, we would merely designate by the words ‘ the mental and 
^ bodily powers of man,’ the class of instruments which Mr, Mill 
designates by the word Labour. 

The question whether land and the other instruments spon- 
taneously afforded by nature can more conveniently be included 
in the genus capital, or made to constitute a separate genus 
is one of more importance. The Physiocrats and Adam Smith 
seem to have been induced to treat land, which they used as a 
general term for all the instruments supplied by nature, as a 
separate genus ; in consequence of their perceiving (or thinking 
that they perceived) that it afforded a revenue difiering in kind 
from that afforded by the employment of capital or of the human 
faculties. N^iUier wages nor profits, they said, can be obtained 
without some sacnfice. Capital can be acquir^ and preserved 
only by saving and economy ; to employ it is troublesome, to 
lend it is djingerous. Labour is fatiguing, it interferes with 
amusement, and in many trades it injures the health. Wages 
and profit;.tliia|Nrfore, they said, are the creation {and the painful 
creation) bf mali. Bent is the bounty of nature. The landlords 
reap where they have never sowed ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; they merely open their laps to receive what she throws 
into them. Profit and wages, they said, have a maximum and a 
minimum; sink them^too low, and the capitalist will not keep up 
his capital, or the labourer will die of want : raise them too 
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high; and the rapid accumulation of capital will sink profits^ or 
the increase of population will lower wages. .Rent has neither 
a maximum nor a minimum. The landlord receives whatever 
the competition of those who wish to use his land forces them to 
offer to him. As it is all pure gain he does not reject the 
smallest rent if he can^get no more^ and he ask^ the largest 
which they can afford to give. 

To a considerable e^ent this is true ; but neither Adam 
Smith nor the Physiocrats seem .to have been fully aware that 
the greater part of what we call rent, is merely profit on 
the capital ^ployed in fitting the land for use. Still less 
did they pefo^iv^ j^at the remainder is the gift^ not of nature 
hut of monopoly not of abundance, but of scarcity ; and exists 
whenever any instrument of production, not universally acces- 
sible, is employed; and shows itself, indeed, in profits and in wages 
whenever the one or the other rips above the general average. 
To give »to all such extra profit, and extra «wages the name of 
rent, wnnld, however, be an inconvenient departure froip ordi- 
nary language. Most persons would be puzzled if they were 
told that when Jenny Lind receives 200Z. for a pight’s per- 
formance, 10^. of it are the wages of her labour, 30^. ^n 9 ^o the 
profit on her acquired capital of knowledge and skill, ai;i(| 4he • 
remaining 198Z. a rent derived from those extraordinary powers 
of which nature has given her a monopoly. And yet this 
would be a favourable case for such a nomenclature ; since it 
is one in which the causes of the extraordinary remuneration are 
obvious. In the great majority of cases in which wages or 
profits ris^ beyond the average, the causes are imperceptible, even 
to the persons who gain by them. Tliey are the compound 
operation of ? many obpure peculiarities. Tact in obtaining 
good customers or employers, and avoiding bad ones ; favoumble 
opportunities caught or neglected, or never presented; the conduct 
of friends^ and of enemies, and of rivals, and of supporters — 
these and many other causes to which, because we know them 
only by their effects, wc give the name of chance, apportion tlie 
whole, aggregate of wages and profits between the millions of 
producers in a great country. 

. It is often difficult to distinguish profit from wages. But to 
add a third sourpe of revenue, to which a portiojj;^ of what is 
usually called profit or wages is to be attributedi app^rs to us 
an unnecessary complication. But the great objection to the 
treating land as a separate instrument of production, is the 
difficulty of frai;ping any definition of capital from which land 
can with propriety be excluded. Among 4he most important 
rules of classification, one is that th^different classes be separated 
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hy teal differences ; another those differences be ospable of 
being ascertained^ Now, it is <Kfficultto perceive my real differ- 
ence bctvreen the polders whicn the Dutch hate recjlaimed from 
&e ^ niid the jadjpining supplied to them by nature ; 
b^ween a HyOT naturally navigable and <niQ which has been 
made so by drt ; between a river rendered navigable by^ art and 
an artificial canal; betweep a (anal and a macadamised road; 
between ro^ ,and the earth-works a ^*railway, or between 
tbo^ earth-works and i£e rails or the Inginos^ ^ And if there 
be a real diffcrciic{i between the first and jbhe last liidts the 
chain^, where is the Ihic between them to bo 
" Oj|b*these grounds'^ we think that the most ^onvofifcnji nOmen- 
etalur/ and classification of the instrunteiits of pispduction^ is to 
divide tli&i into only two genera ; and to designate the pne by 
the term of the mental and bodil;^ faculties of man, and the other, 
comprising every thing excepj^man, by that of caplS^d. 

Botkin the Essays and in the Treatise Mr. Mill adopti^ Adam 
Smiths division of labour Into ju’oductivc and improductil^. In 
theEbayeheierms productive the labour which tends to augment 
or keep* up permanent sources of enjoyment, unproductive that 
dlhich^, employed for the purpose of directly affording enjoy- 
•ment. A nddlc-^aker, for instance, is productive, a fiddler 
uxjpro(Mqiiv^. In the Treatise he limits the epltliffl; productive 
to the which directly or indirectly produces utilities 

embo^dd in material objects. This definition excludes what the 
former admitted, labour employed in conferring permanent benefit 
unconnected with tlie increase of material products — sucli as 
the lalfeunnsf a teacher or of a physician. It nearly aip^ecs with 
thatof Adam Smith, wlio designates as unproductive all laboiti* 
* which does not fix and realise itself In ^omc particular subject 
^or vendible commodity, which lasts for some time at least after 
‘ that labour is past.’ * Mr. Mill, however, (in tllfc Essays at 
least, lincUMi^ among productive labourers those wlm Indirectly 
contribute to the increase of material products; those, for instance, 
who teho^l^ others how to produce or protect them while Jijfbducing 
— classes whom Adam Smith expressly terms unpro^^vc. 

We are inclined to think that the nomenclature ntost con- 
venient and most conformable to usage is to term productive all 
labour which produces an exchangeable rcsnlj|t; all labour, in 
shoit^ which is paid for, — whether the result be permanent or 
evanescent. No English gentleman could live without a servant: 
no Frenchman could be happy without a theatre. It seems 
absurd to call unproductive the labour which ia indispensable to 
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comfort or to enjoyment. The ^er:ric^ Of a serraaiit are like the 
water in a nTer, transitory but per^ually jenOWed : and 
consider the Bhiue as one otject,'tnougii the Raters which 4t 

is composed are never for a second 'the same, ito we may ooasldef 
the convenience afforded by a footman as one result^ the product 
of his cxertiijnB during the whole period of his engagement. 

The distinction, however, between produ<?tive andunproductiye 
labour is not really important. ' Mr. MiU makes'no further use 
of it. Adam Smith indeed seems at one time to have proposed 
to make it one of the foundations of the science. 

^ Wliateveifjt he says, ‘be the actual state of* the 'dexterity 
‘ and judgment with which labour is applied, the abundance ffc 
‘ scantiness of the annual supply must depend upon tlie proper^ 

‘ tion between the number of those who are annually employed 
‘ in useful labour, and those who are not. Productive hands are 
‘ employed by capital, unproductite by revenue. Tlic propor- 
‘ tion therefore between capital and revenue, regulates the pro- 
‘ portion between industry and idleness.’* 

Ue seems here to have made the strange logical blunder of 
thinking that because all idle persons are unproductive, all xxv^ 
productive persons are idle: — quite forgetting that he had 
classed among the unproductive, the labourers who in a civilised 
community arc the most hardly tasked. If there are any toils 
])cculiarly exhausting, they are those whicli must be Un^orgone 
by the Icjiders, the teachers, and the protectors of the X)Copio. If 
there arc any labourers peculiarly prone to an intemperance in 
exertion injurious to both body and mind, they are those who fc*el 
the stimulus and the responsibility of having to provide for the 
instruction and the security of the community. Adam Smitli’s 
excellent sense, liowever, prevented thcbc errors from leading 
him to any furtlier mistakes. In his hands, as in those of 
Mr, Mill, the distinction between productive and ipjpi’nductivo 
labour remains practically barren. 

Mr. Mill has scarcely given a formal definition of Capital, 
lie first rudely sketches it as ^ a stock previously accumulated 
‘ from the products of former labour.’ f These words distinguish 
it (we think inconveniently) from the productive agents sup- 
plied by nature, but not frdni revenue, or, in Adam Smith’s 
words, from the stock resented for immediat® consumption. A 
subsequent sentence, however, siqiplies this differentia: — 

* What capital does for production is to afford the shelter, pro- 
tection, tools and materials which thp work requires, and to feed and 

* See Introduction, and Book ii. chap. iii. ^ 

I Princijdes, vol. i. p. 67. 
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ot^ei’wjge ^lainttiin the Ijahourers during its progress. These are the 
serviced which present lahpur requires from past, and from the pro- 
dtice of past labour. Whatever t^gs are destined for this use — des- 
tined to supply productive labour with these previous pre-requisites — 
ar^ cdpifal. 

* To familiarise ourselves with the conception, let us consider 
what is done with the capital invested in any of the branches of 
business which , compose the productive industry of a country. A 
manufacturer, for example, has one part of his capital in the form of 
buiJdingi^ fitted and destined for carrying on his branch of manu- 
facture. Another part he has in the form of machinery. A third 
consists, if he be a spinner, of raw cotton, flax, or wopi ; if a weaver, 
of flaxen, woollen, silk, or cotton thread ; and the like, according to 
the nature of the manufacture. Food and clothing, for his operatives, 
it is not the custom of the present age that he should directly provide ; 
and few capitalists, except the producers of food or clothing, have 
any portion worth mentioning of tlicir capital in that shape. Instead 
of this, each capitalist has money, Avhicli he pays to his workpeople, 
and, so enables them to supply themselves ; he lias also flnisbed goods 
in hisu warehouses, by the sale of which he obtains more money, to 
employ in the same manner, as well as to replenish his 'stock of 
ipateriuls, and to replace his buildings and machinery when worn out. 
His ixiciney and finished goods, however, are not wholly capital, for 
lie does not wholly devote them to these purfioses : lie employs a 
part of the one, and of the proceeds of the other, in supplying his 
personal consumption and that of his family, or in 1 firing grooms and 
valets, or in maintaining hunters and liounds, or in educating liis 
children, or in paying taxes, or in charity. AV'liat then is his 
capital? Precisely that part of his possessions, whatever it be, 
which he designs to employ in carrying on fresh production. It is 
of no consequence that a part, or even tlie whole of it, is in a form 
in which it cannot directly supply the wants of labourers.’* 

Jfo term in economical language has been used in so many 
different senses as the word Capital : and there is no subject in 
the whole range of the science of Political Economy on which 
eminent writers have differed so widely. Among the questions 
which it has occasioned, there are many of great interest, W’ hicli 
Mr. Mill has left not merely undecided hut unnoticed. One, of 
these is whether knowledge and skill arc or are not to be called, 
capital. They are wealth, and wealth of the highest value : they 
arc instruments of production, and most efficient ones. On the 
other hand, they are qualities of man, and if human Ivnowledgc 
and skill are capital, why not human health and strength ? Why 
not all the faculties, physical, moral, and intellectual, which fit 
man for production ? In short, why not man himself? 

Allied to this question is another, on which, also, Mr. Mill ex- 
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presses no opinion; Is the good-will of a shop, is a manufacturing 
l^rocess protected by secrecy or by patent, is thQ copyright of ft; 
book, capital ? : 

On other vexatce guest tones Mr. Mill does express an opinion, 
but without alluding to them as matters of controversy. One 
of these is, whether finished goods capable only of unproductive 
consumption, such as lace or jew’ellery, are capital while in the 
lianda of the manufacturer or dealer. 'They are excluded from 
capital by Ricardo, by James Mill, and by McCulloch, but in- 
cluded by Adam Smith, and by the greater part of the foreign 
economists. ®r. Mill considers as capital only that portion of 
them by the sale of which the capitalist obtains money to be 
employed productively. Wc think this distinction inconvenient, 
and agree with Adam Smith in considering the whole stock of 
finished commodities in the shops of Regent Street as capitjd ; 
\vhatcver be the use which the shopkeepers intend to make of 
the produce of the sale. And our reason is, that the exposure 
of commodities lor sale by a dealer, is in fact a productive use 
of them. They have a higher value in the shop than any where 
else ; if they had not, the sliopkeej)er would have no profit. $ 
What he buys from the manufacturer for 90Z. he sells perhaps 
for 100/. And if the purchaser were the next day, or the next 
minute, to attempt to resell his purchase, he probably woidd not 
get for it more tlian 70/. or 80/. Nor is this confined to new 
commodities. The second-hand clothes, in the Monmouth Street 
shops and cellars, arc more valuable than they were when the 
old clotliesman purchased them, or than they will be in the 
liaiuls of those to whom he will sell them. The reason is obvious, 
(joods in a sho[) arc exposed for sale in the place and in the 
quantities which suit the convenience of the purchaser. lie is 
saved the expense of finding out the original maker or importer ; 
and he has the opportunity of choosing from a various stock. 
These advantages give to the goods in a shop their peculiar value; 
a value, as we have already remarked, higher tlian that which they 
possessed before they entered the shop, and higher than that 
which they will possess as soon as they quit tlie shop ; they are 
therefore stock employed productively, or, to use a shorter ex- 
pression, Capital. 

Another question which Mr, Mill decides without expressly 
raising it, is whether commodities, of consumption so slow 
that they arc practically indestructible, except by violence, are 
therefore to be called capital, in wdiosever hands they may 
be. Such arc precious stones, coins, and marbles. We have 
statues 2000 years old, as perfect as when they left the 
sculptor’s worksho]), and there is no reason to suppose thi.t 
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the^ will be deteriorated 2(X)0 years hence. Many continental 
economists, among whom are the eminent names of J. B. Say, 
Ganilh, and Hermann, consider them, and indeed all commodities 
of slow consumption, ns capital. And unquestionably they 
perform many of the offices of capital. If a lady who has been 
accustomed to spend 1004 a year in hiring a set of diamonds, 
buys tliat set from her jeweller for 10004, she makes an invest- 
ment which gives her 10 per cent, per annum. The diamonds 
were part of the jeweller’s capital while exposed in his shop. 
They continued to be part of his capital when on the person of 
the lady while she merely hired them. They will become 
capital again if she resells them to him : do they, then, cease 
to be capital while they are the lady’s property? we are inclined 
to think that they do ; though the question involves points of 
great nicety. 

We have not space to examine the corollaries which Mr. Mill 
infers from his conception of capital. With most of them wo 
fully agree : But one of them, that it is more advantageous to 
the labouring classes that a consumer should himself employ, them 
to make what he wants, than purchase it ready made — that it is 
better for them, for instance, that he should himself superintend 
the building of a house, and pay them for it as the building goes 
on, than order one from a builder and pay for it when finished, 
— appears to us to be erroneous: though we have not space to 
expose what we think the fallacy; and only allude to it, lest we 
should be supposed to acquiesce in it. We proceed to a more 
popular subject ; Mr. Mill’s views as to the distinction between 
fixed and circulating capital. 

That Adam Smith’s division of capital into fixed- and circula- 
ting is based on a real and important distinction, may be inferred 
from the currency which those words have obtained. Every 
manufacturer, however little he may know of Adam Smitli, talks 
of his own fixed and of his own circulating capital. But though 
these terms have passed into general use, the meaning affixed to 
them is not always the same, or indeed always precise. Accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, fixed capital is that which gives a profit 
while retained, circulating that which gives a profit by being 

f iarted with. The consequence is that the one is retained for as 
ong, the other for as short, a time-as possible. A cotton-spinner, 
if he could, would keep his machinery all his life ; but he would be 
glad to work up his cotton and sell the produce once a fortnight, 
or, if possible, once a day. The distinctions here indicated are, 
no doubt, important : But we are inclined to think that the 
pennanence or transitoriness of possession mainly governs the 
Tinecientific world in terming any given article of capital, fixed 
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or circulating. The coals used by the cotton^pinner arc, accord-- 
ing to Adam Smith’s division, fixed capital. The = spinner does 
not part with them : he uses them exactly as he uses the steam 
engine which they feed — for the purpose of producing an effect, 
and uses them, too, as slowly as he can. But as he purchases 
them only as he wants them, and seldom retains them for more 
than a few weeks or days, they would in ordinary language be 
called circulating capital. Even Adam Smith appears to have 
been misled by the rapid consumption of some kinds of capital. 
‘ The maintenance,’ he says, ^of a farmer’s working cattle is h 
‘ circulating capital, since the profit is made by parting with it. 
^ His seed is a fixed capital : though it goes backwards and for- 

* wards from .the ground and the granary, it never changes 

* masters, and therefore does not properly circulate.^ Now the 
oats with which a farmer feeds his horses obviously change 
masters as little as the oats which he puts into the ground. Each, 
to use his own expressions, ^yields a revenue or profit without 
‘ changing masters, and therefore may properly be called a fixed 
^ capital.’ 

We proceed to give Mr. Mill’s definitions : — 

‘Of the capital engaged in the production of any commodity, there 
is a part which, after being once used, exists no longer as capital ; is 
no longer capable of rendering service to production. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the portion of capital which consists of materials. 1'hc 
tallow and alkali of which soap is made, once used in the manufacture 
are destroyed as alkali and tallow ; and cannot be employed any further 
in the soap manufacture, although, in their altered condition as soap, 
they are capable of being used as a material or an instrument in otlier 
branches of manufacture. In the same division must be placed the 
portion of capital which is paid as the wages, or consumed as the 
subsistence, of labourers. That part of the capital of a cotton-spinner 
which he pays away to his workpeople, once so paid exists no longer 
as his capital, or as a cotton-spinner’s capital ; such portion of it as 
the workmen consume, no longer exists as capital at all : even if they 
save any part, it exists not as the same but as a fresh capital, the 
result of a second act of accumulation. Capital which in this manner 
fulfils the whole of its office in the production in which it is engaged, 
by a single use, is called circulating capital. 

‘Another large portion of capi^ consists in instruments of pro- 
duction of a more or less permanent character ; which produce their 
effect not by being parted with, but by being kept ; and the (.'Ificacy 
of which is not exhausted by a single use. To this belong buildings, 
machinery, and all or most things known by the name of implements 
or tools. The durability of some of these is considerable, and their 
function as productive instruments is prolonged through many repe- 
titions of the productive operation. In this class must likewise be 
included capital sunk (as the expression is) in permanent improve- 
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ments of land. So also the capital expended, once for all, in the com- 
znencement of an undertaking, to prepare the way for subsequent 
opei’ations ; the expense of opening a mine, for example ; of cutting 
canals, of making roads or docks. Other examples might be added, 
but these are sufficient. Capital which exists in any of these durable 
shapes, and the return to which is spread over a period of corre- 
sponding duration, is called fixed capital. ’ * 

Our objection to this nomenclature is, that it rests on differences 
which exist only in degree. The gunpowder employed by a miner 
is, according to Mr. Mill, circulating capital. It fulfils the whole 
of its office by a single use ; h§t his pickaxe is fixed capital, its 
function Jlieing prolonged through many repetitions. The quick- 
silver employed in extracting silver from the ore, was fCrmerly 
destroyed in its first use: means have now been found to save 
and re-employ a portion of it : it may serve perhaps five times 
before it is finally dissipated ; is this improvement sufficient to 
convert it from circulating into fixed capij;al ? If its lasting for 
5 times does not make it fixed capital, would 10 times do, or 
100, or 1000? Would the pickaxe remain fixed capital if it 
^generally broke in the course of its first clay, or its first week of 
service ? 

Wc are Incrmcd to think that the best nomenclature would be 
to divide the brute or inanimate requisites for production into 
two classes ; materials and instruments. To express by the word 
materials all the things which after having undergone the change 
implied in production, are themselves matter of exchange ; and 
by the word instruments, the tilings which are employed in pro- 
ducing that change, but do not themselves become part of the 
exchangeable result: And that the best definition of circulating 
capital, is to confine it to materials — and the best definition of 
fixed capital is to confine it to instruments. 

In fact, though these definitions differ from Adam Smith’s in 
form, they agree wuth them in substance. ‘ The things which 

* are the matter of exchange,’ and ‘ the things which yield a 
f profit only by being parted with,’ are tlie same. Nor is there 
much difference between our expression, Hhc things which arc 

* CTiploy ed in production, but do not themselves become part of 

* the exchangeable result,’ and Adam Smith’s, * the things 

* which yield a profit without changing masters or circulating 
‘ further.’ We think , indeed our explanation rather clearer than 
Adam Smith’s, or we should not have ventured to depart from 
his ; and we prefer it to Mr. Mill’s, because his two classes arc 
not separated by any real demarcation. 
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We now pass over without comment, because we have not 
room for comment, three chapters on the causes which increase 
or diminish the efficiency of productive agents ; and proceed to 
the still more important discussion of the laws of the increase of 
labour, of capital, and of land. 

‘ The increase of production,’ says Mr. Milh ‘ depends on the 
properties of these elements. It is the result of the increase cither 
of the elements themselves, or of their productiveness. The law of 
the increase of production must be a consequence of the laws of these 
elements : the limits to the increase of production must be the limits, 
whatever they are, set by those laws.’* 

The, increase of labour is the increase of population; and the 
capacity of population to increase is indefinite. So is the 
capacity of capital, using that word according to Mr. Mill’s defi- 
nition, which excludes the agents supplied by nature, unassisted 
by man — agents to which he gives the general name of land. 
If there be human beings capable of work, and food to feed 
them, they may always be employed productively. Hut the 
increase of capital is retarded by an obstacle which does not 
exist in the case of population. The augmentation of capital 
is painful. It can l)e effected only by abstaining from im- 
mediate enjoyment. We obey our instincts in promoting the 
one ; we resist them in promoting the other. The desire, iiow- 
ever, of immediate pleasure, though an obstacle to the incrc?aso 
of capita], is one which can be overcome in every state of 
society ; for even savages save, or the race would cxj>ire ; and 
in the advance of society it yields more and more easily to the 
desire of accumulation. If there be therefore any insuperable 
limitation to the increase of production, 

* It must turn,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘upon the properties of the only 
element which is inlierently and in itself limited in quantity. It 
must depend on the properties of land.’f 

‘ After a certain, and not very advanced stage in the progress of 
agriculture ; as soon, in fact, as men have applied themselves to 
cultivation wdth any energy, and have brought to it any tolerable 
tools ; from that time it is the law of production from the land, that 
in any given state of agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing 
the labour, the produce is not increased in an equal degree ; doubling 
the labour docs not double the produce ; or, to express the same thing 
in other words, every increase of produce is obtained by a more than 
proportional increase in the application of labour to the land.’J 

Mr. Mill admits that this law of diminishing return in pro- 
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portion to the increased application of labour and capital to the 
land, is opposed by an antagonist principle, the progi'ess of 
civilisation. use,’ he says, ^this general and somewhat 
^ vague expression, because the things to be included arc so 
‘ various, that hardly any term of a more restricted ^significa- 
‘ tion would comprise them all.’ 

Among them, however, he enumerates, as entitled to the 
chief place, the progress of agricultural knowledge, skill and 
invention, improved means of communication, the increased 
^ciency of manufacturing industry, and improvements in 
government and in education. The result is, that the social 
state is a slate of warfare between these opposing principles. 

^ Wliether, at the present or any other time, the produce of industry, 
proportionally to the labour employed, is increasing or diminishing, 
and the average condition of the people improving or deteriorating, 
depends upon whether population is advancing faster than improve- 
ment, or improvement than population. Alter a degree of density 
has been attained, sufficient to allow the principal benefits of com- 
bination of labour, all further increase tends in itself to mischief. 

‘ If the growth of human power over nature is suspended or 
slackened, and population does not slacken its increase ; if, with only 
the existing command over natural agencies, those agencies are called 
upon for an increased produce; that greater produce will not be 
afforded to the increased population, without either demanding on 
the average a greater efibrt from each, or on the average reducing 
each to a smaller ration out of the aggregate produce. 

a matter of fact, at some periods the progress of population 
has been the most rapid of the two ; at others that of improvement. 
In England during a long interval preceding the French revolution, 
population increased slowly ; but the progress of improvement, at 
least in agriculture, would seem to have been still slower ; since, 
although nothing occurred to lower the value of tlic precious metals, 
the price of corn rose considerably, and England, from an exporting, 
became an importing country. This evidence, however, is not quite 
conclusive, inasmuch as the extraordinary number of abundant seasons 
during the first half of the century not continuing during the last, 
was a cause of increased price in the latter period, extrinsic to the 
ordinary progress of society. Whether during the same period 
improvements in manufactures, or diminished cost of imported com- 
modities, made amends for the diminished productiveness of labour 
on the land, is uncertain. But ever since the great mechanical in- 
ventions of Watt, Arkwright, and their contemporaries, the return 
to labour has probably increased as fast as the population ; and would 
even have outstripped it, if that very augmentation of return had not 
called forth an additional portion of the inherent power of multiplica- 
tion in the human species. During the fifteen or twenty years last 
elapsed, so rapid has been the extension of improved processes of 
agriculture, that even the land yields a greater produce in proportion 
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to the labour employed; the average price of corn is decidedly low^r, 
and the country more nearly feeds its own. population without foreign 
aid than it did in 1828. But though improvement may» during a 
certain space of time, keep up with, or even surpass,* the actual 
increase of population, it assuredly never comes up to the rate of 
increase* of which population is capable ; and nothing could have 
prevented a general deterioration in the condition of the human race 
were it not that population has, in fact, been restrained. Had it 
been restrained still more, and the same improvements taken place, 
there would have been a larger dividend than there now is, for the 
nation, or the species at large. The new ground wrung from nature 
by tlie improvement would not have been all used up in the support 
of mere numbers. Though the gross produce would not have been 
so great, there would have been a greater produce per head of the 
population.** 

We do not think tliat land is quite fairly treated by Mr. Mill, 
or indeed by any economist of the Kicardo School. It is /listin- 
guished from all other instruments of production by two pecu- 
liarities. The first is, that it is capable of giving, and to a very 
great extent, an increased quantity of produce to the increased 
application of labour. Of no other instrument can this bo said. 
No labour can work up a pound of raw cotton into more than a 
pound of manufactured cotton. The value of the manufactured 
product may be increased, but not its quantity. But on the 
same acre of land, and with the same buslicl of seed, by apply- 
ing more and more labour, a return may be obtained of three 
bushels of corn, or of ten, or of twenty, or of forty. Whc% Ave 
state that in any given state of agricultural skill, every increase 
of produce is obtained by a more than proportional incrcMisc of 
labour, we ought to recollect that it is only from land that in- 
crease of labour acting on the same materials obtains any in- 
crease of produce at all. Quantity can be increased only I)y 
generation ; and it is only as an agriculturalist that man can 
obtain the aid of generative processes. In other emj>loyirionts 
he merely effects a mechanical or chemical or (commercial 
change which alters the qualities, and may apparently diminish, 
but cannot increase, the quantity of the substances on which 
he operates. In agriculture he is assisted by the gencratives 
powers of nature. She enables him to convert a bag of seed 
corn into a harvest ; a couple of domestic animals into a flock or 
a herd. Mr. Mill f calls the opinion that nature lends more 
assistance to human endeavours in agriculture, than in manu- 
factures, a conceit. It is founded, he says, on a confusion of* 
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ideas. Certainly the frronnd on which the Physiocrats main- 
tained it — the rent afforded by land — was insufficient. It is 
true, no doubt, that land affords a rent not because it is pecu- 
liarly productive, but because being productive, it is limited and 
appropriated. But though the reason assigned was inconclusive, 
the conclusion drawn by the Physiocrats was true, though not 
to the extent to which they carried it. 

The powers of land, however, though indefinite, for we 
are far yet from their limits, arc not infinite. Up to a point 
which probably differs with every quality of soil, and every 
dfegree of human skill, increased labour may produce a propor- 
tional, or more than proportional increase of return. Mr. Mill 
supposes, and with truth, that this point has not yet been reached 
generally in England. In particular cases without doubt it is 
often reached, and passed. The pleasure farm of many a gentle- 
man, ^nd some fields of many a farm in a sterile district, are 
cultivated at a cost not remunerative, with our present know- 
ledge. But it is ol)vious, that there is a point at which additional 
labour employed on the same land, even though directed by 
perfect skill, must cease to be proportionally productive. On a 
good soil in the climate of England, and with the present 
English skill, one man ean with a year’s labour I’aise from 20 
acres about 600 bushels of wheat. Two men, liowevcr, could 
not raise 1200 bushels. We may easily conceive, however, an 
increase of skill which would enable them to do so. But it is 
highty improbable that any skill would enable 20 men to raise 
12,000 ; still more improbable that 200 men could raise 
120,000; and it may be said to be absolutely impossible that 
20,000 could raise 12,000,000 of bushels: they would have 
scarcely room to stand on the ground. 

But it is not fair to call this limitation the niggardliness of 
nature. Nature, as we have already slated, is really far more 
bountiful in agriculture than in any other productive process. 
Her bounty, however, is limited by the second of the peculiari- 
ties which we have attributed to land, namely, its immobility. 
If, like all other productive instruments and materials, land 
could be transported to the places where it is wanted, we should 
not, at least in the present state of the population of the world, 
have to complain of its limitation in quantity. There is land 
enough to feed and clothe 10 times, probably 200 times, our pre- 
sent numbers. BiiHts immol;piity limits the quantity accessible 
to the inhabitants of every district ; and as they increase in 
numbers, forces them, unless they arc willing, which few men 
are, to quit their own country, to have recourse to the other 
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peculiarity of land, its power to give to additional labour 
additional returns. 

It is true that the result of this expedient may bo unfavour- 
able. It is true that ‘ an increase in the demand for food, oc*- 
‘ casioned by increased population, will always, unless there is a 
^ simultaneous improvement in production^ diminish the share 
^ which, in a fair division, would fall to each individual, and 
^ that, in that case, the population must either work hanler or 
^ eat less, or obtain their usual food by sacrificing a part of their 
* other customary comforts.’"^ But we affirm that, in the ab- 
sence of some disturbing cause, political rather than economical^ 
such as the desire to create forty shilling freeholders in Ireland, or 
the pooi*-law abuses of the south of England, the increased demand 
for food and the increase of population are usually accompanied, 
or rather preceded, by improvements in ])roduction which occa- 
sion the increased quantity to be obtained, not at a greater, not 
merely at the same, but actually at a less pro]>ortionato cxj)enBe 
of labour. Mr. Mill admits that such has been the case during the 
last twenty years in England. We believe it to have been the 
case in every portion of Europe. Even in Spain, notAvithstancling 
her civil wars, even in the Netherlands, notwithstanding the 
previous density of population. The instances of increased 
poverty, the cases in which men have been forced to eat loss, or 
obtain food by sacrificing a part of their other customary com- 
forts, have been cases not of the increase but of the diminution 
of population. They are cases like that of Roman Gaul when 
laid waste by barbarians, or of Bohemia after the tliirty years 
war, or of Asia Minor under the op[)rcssion of Turkey, or, to 
refer to still more striking examples, of the ruined cities of 
Central America, or of the deserted plains which surround the 
site of Carthage or of Palmyra, where there has been a waste 
of people but a still greater waste of capital and of industry, 
and half-starved savages cat their dates, 

^ Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruined walls, that have survived the names 
Of those, that reared them/ 

We now come to Distribution; the portion of Political Eco- 
nomy most attractive to a practical teacher ; since it depends on 
causes within human control, the law's and customs of society. 
The rules by which it is determined arc always what the opinions 
and wishes of the community make them ; are very different in 
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different ages and countries; and might be still more different if 
mankind so chose. 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Mill adheres to the 
usual division of the instruments of production into labour^capital^ 
and land ; and consequently to the division of the industrial 
community into labourers, capitalists, and landowners, and the 
division of the produce into wages, profits, and rent. 

He has not defined the word Wages: And this is inconve- 
nient ; as it is used in three difierent senses, and it is sometimes 
only by the context that we can discover the meaning which he 
aflSxes to it. These senses are : 1st. The amount of money earned 
by the labourer in a given time. 2nd. The quantity and quality 
of the commodities earned by the labourer in a given time. 3rd. 
The amount of money, or the quantity and quality of commo- 
dities, received by the labourer for doing a given amount of 
toorh. The first have sometimes been called money wages, the 
second real wages, and the third the price of labour. 

In some passages by wages Mr. Mill means money wages. 
He certainly does so when he says*, that dear or cheap 
food, caused by the variation of the seasons, docs not affect 
wages ; for it obviously does affect the quantity or the quality of 
commodities obtained by the labourer ; and when he admits f 
that, under certain circumstances, the labourer would be enabled 
with the same wages to command greater comforts than before. 
But when in a passage, which ,we shall quote hereafter, he 
treats high wages and the more ample subsistence and comfort 
of the class of hired labourers as identical, he must mean real 
wages. For it is on his real wages, that is to say, on the 
quantity and quality of the commodities destined to his use, 
not on his money wages, that his subsistence and comfort depend. 
This again is the only sense in which it is true, that, * except 
* in a new colony or a country in circumstances equivalent to 
^ one, it is impossible that population should increase at its 
‘ utmost rate without lowering wages.’ f For if very j)roduc- 
tive supplies of tlic precious metals were discovered, it certainly 
is possible that population might increase at its utmost rate for 
an indefinite time, without lowering money wages. In future, 
when we use the word wages without explanation, we shall 
mean, and shall represent Mr. Mill as meaning, the quantity 
and quality of the commodities earned by the labourer in a 
given time. 

In this sense of the word. 
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‘ Wages depend/ says Mr. Mill, ‘ on the proportion between tl^ 
number of the labouring population and the capital or other funds 
devoted to the purchase of labour; we will say for shortness, the capital. 
If wages are higher at one time or place than another, if the subsist- 
ence and comforts of the class of hired labourers are more ample, it is 
and can be for no other reason than because capital bears a greater 
proportion to population. Their condition can be bettered in noway 
but by altering that proportion to their advantage ; and every scheme 
for their benefit which does not proceed on this as its foundation; is, 
for all permanent purposes, a delusion. Though capital should for a 
time double itself simultaneously with population, if all this capital 
and population are to find employment on the same land, they cannot, 
without an unexampled succession of agricultural inventions, con- 
tinue doubling the produce ; therefore, if wages did not fall, profits 
must ; and when profits fall, increase of capital is slackened. Besides, 
even if wages did not fall, the price of food would, in these circum- 
stances, necessarily rise ; which is equivalent to a fall of wages. 

‘ Except, therefore, in the very peculiar cases which I have just 
noticed, of which the only one of any practical importance is that of 
a new colony, or a country in circumstances equivalent to it ; it is 
impossible* that population should increase at its utmost rate^ without 
lowering wages. Nor will the fiill be stopped at any point, short of 
that which, either by its physical or its moral operation, checks the 
increase of population. In no old country, therefore, does population 
increase at anything like its utmost rate ; in most, at a very moderate 
rate ; in some countries not at all. These facts are only to bo accounted 
for in two ways. Either the whole number of births which nature 
admits of, and which happen in some circumstances, do not take place ; 
or, if they do, a large portion of those who arc born, die. The retard- 
ation of increase results either from mortality or prudence ; from J\lr. 
Malthus’s positive, or from his preventive check : and one or tlie other 
of these must, and docs exist,and very powerfully too, in all old societies. 
Wherever population is not kept down by the prudence either of indi- 
viduals, or of the state, it is kept down by starvation or disease.’* 

Mr. Mill’s treatment of wages has one' defect. Having stated, 
truly, that wages depend on the proportion between the number 
of labourers and the extent of the fund appropriated to their 
use, he considers at great length the causes afiecting the number 
of labourers, but leaves almost unnoticed, at least in this place, 
those affecting the quantity and quality of the fund appropri- 
ated to their use. This, however, is a very important and a very 
difficult inquiry. Without attempting to exhaust it, we will give 
a brief indication of some of its principal points. 

The extent of the fund for the maintenance of labour de- 
pends, in the first place, on the productiveness of labour in 
the direct or indirect production of the commodities used by 
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the labourer; and, in the second place, on the proportion of 
the number of persons directly or indirectly employed in 
the production of things for the use of labourers to the whole 
number of labouring families. The productiveness given, 
it depends on the proportion. The proportion given. It depends 
on the productiveness. If we suppose two communities each 
containing 100 labouring families, if in each country 75 are 
employed in producing commodities for the whole number, and 
25 work for tlie benefit of a master, the companitive wages in 
each must depend on the productiveness of labour. If in the 
one a year’s labour of one family produces commodities for 
labourers which we will call four quarters of Wheat, and in the 
other only two quarters, wages will be three quarters in the 
one, and only one quarter and a half in the other. But if in 
each community a year’s labour produces four quarters of wheat, 
but in the one seventy-five arc employed for the benefit of the 
whole number, and in the other only fifty, w'ages will again be 
three in the one and only two in the other. We say directly or 
indirectly employed, because, in a commercial country, a large 
portion of the commodities used by labourers is obtained indirectly 
by exchange. A Nottingham lace-maker docs not directly con- 
tribute to the stock of commodities constituting wages, since no 
labouring man uses lace ; but he docs indirectly so far as tliat 
lace is exported in exchange for sugar or tobacco for his use. 

The causes which promote the productiveness of labour Mr. 
Mill has discussed fully and satisfactorily in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth chapters of his first book. /They may be summed 
up as consisting of the personal charjicter of the labourer, his 
corporeal, intellectual, and moral qualities, iihe degree in which 
he is assisted by capital, andjthe degree of freedom with which 
he is allowed to direct his industry. 

The causes which affect the proportion of j^ersons employed 
in producing commodities for the use of labourers to the w’hole 
number of labouring families, are, as w^c have said, omitted by 
him ; and yet are eminently entitled to consideration, since a 
very large portion of the labourers of every civilised com- 
munity is employed in producing not for their own use, but for 
others. The purposes to which their labour may be thus diverted 
are three. ^ Production for the use of the landlords of the coun- 
try ; ibr the use of the government ; andj for the use of the 
capitalists. In other words, instead of producing what is to be 
consumed as wages, they may be employed in producing w^hat 
is to be consumed as rent, as taxes, or as profits. 

The first of these employments, howrever, when not the result 
of a scarcity occasioned by oppressive or fraudulent legislation. 
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does not really diminish the fund distributed as wages. Bent is 
th^ creation of some appropriated natural agents of extraordinary 
productiveness. The labourers employed by the owners of 
those natural agents draw their subsistence, therefore, not out 
of the common fund, such as it would be if no such natural agent 
existed, but wholly out of the extra fund arising from its exist- 
ence. If with the growth of rent a corresponding population to 
to be employed by it has grown up, it neither increases nor 
diminislies the fund for the maintenance of labourers. If such 
a population has not grown up, rent increases that fund. 

So far as the expense of governing a country is sup[)orted by 
taxes laid on its landlords or on its capitalists, the labourers are 
not diixctly concerned in it. A duty on wine may force a 
landlord or a merchant to dismiss a footman ; but it eualdcs the 
Government to hire a soldier. Hut a tax im[)()sed on the coiii^- 
modlties consumed by tlie labourer, has precisely the same elfect 
on him as a diminished productiveness of labour: — the tax is 
added to the cost. If a tax of 25 per cent, be laid on porter, 
it is the same as if four inen were wanted to make the porter 
which three could make before : the only difference being that 
the fourth man, instead of being actually employed in making 
porter, is a soldier or a policeman. Porter rises in price ; less 
is consumed; fewer persons are employed in making it; and^lie 
labour thus set free is taken up by the Govcrimieut. The 
result is the same if the labourer is directly taxed, as in the case 
of a poll-tax. Expenditure on the part of the Gov ernment is 
augmented ; on the part of the labourers it is decrcascil ; anil a 
corresponding change of production follows. 

The proportion which the number of labourers employed for 
the benefit of caj)italists bears to the number of those emidovcd 
for the benefit of l:il)ourers — in other words, the proi)ortion of 
profit to wages — depends on two causes. First, on the rate of 
profit for a given period of advance, and secondly on the avenage 
jieriod of advance. And these are generally antagonist causes. 
AVhere capital compared with labourers is scanty the rate of 
profit is generally high, but the period of advance short. In 
rich countries the rate is low, but the period Iqng. If in China 
the average rate be thirty per cent, per annum, and the average 
period of advance one year, a commodity on which 100/. has 
been expended in wages sells for 130/. ; and, leaving rent and 
taxation out of the question, of every 130 labourers 100 arc 
employed in producing commodities for tlie use of the whole 
1 30, and tliirty In producing commodities for the use of capitalists. 
The same result w'ould follow in England, if the average rate of 
profit were ten per cent, per annum, and the average period of 
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jidtaaoe rathor lees than three yem. As a country ad^aoceB 
in civilieadoD, though the rate of profit has a tendenii^ to dia^- 
Irish, Ihe total amount of profit, and therefo^ the propfortioh ^ 
kbqOi^rB employed to provide the consumption of capitalists to 
those employed to providO the consumption of kbourhrs, is con- 
stantly increasing* Slrst, in consequence of the increase of 
capital, and secondly, in consequence of the continual prolong- 
ation of the period of its advance. The apparent loss to the 
labouring elasses may be, however, more than counterbalanced, 
first by the increased productiveness which capital gives to 
labour, secondly, by the greater steadiness of employment, and 
thirdly, by the means given to the labourer to become himself a 
capitalist. And to be so he need not cease to be a labourer. 
A tvell-fumished residence, a good stock of clothes and linen, 
ggod tools and a yearns income in a Savings’ Bank, form together 
no inconsiderable capital. And these (in ordinarily good 
seasons) may be accumulated in a few years, by any well conr 
ducted family in our manufacturing districts. 

We have been seduced into this long discussion, partly by its 
interest, and partly by feeling that it is wanting to Mr. Miirs 
theory of wages. To that theory we now return. We end^ 
by quoting his statement, that wherever population is not kept 
doiin by the prudence, either of individuals or of the state, it is 
kept down by starvation or disease. A proposition from which 
we see no escape. 

Mr. Mill sTOtches rapidly some of the checks opposed to 
population by the government, in many parts of Europe : he then 
alludes to those which the higher and middle classes, aud skilled 
artisans, in England impose on themselves: and he ends by 
expressing regret as to the state, and fear as to the prospects, of 
our agricultural labourers, — to which it is painful to give our 
concurrence, yet impossible to refuse it : — 

fin the case,’ he says, ^of the common agricultural labourer, the 
checks to population may almost be considered as non-existent. If 
idle growth of the towns, and of the capital there employed, by which 
the factoiy operatives are maintained at their present average rate 
of wages, notwithstanding their rapid increase, did not also absorb 
a great part of the annual addition to the rural pppulation, there 
^eems no reason, in the present habits of the people, why they should 
not fall into as miserable a condition as the Irish; and if the 
for our manufactures should, I do not say fall off, but even 
;Cease to expand at the rapid rate of the last fifty years, there is no 
certainty that this fate may not be in reserve for us; especially 
considering how* much the Irish themselves contribute to it by 
to this country and un(||rbidding its native inhabitants. 
W4<)hout .GsO^rying our anticipatioiirforward to such a calamity, the 
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existing condition of the labourers of some of the most exelasiveljr 
agricultural counties, — ^Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, — is sufficiently painful to contemplate. The 
labourers of these counties, with large families, and seven or perhaps 
eight shillings for their weekly wages when in full employment, have 
lately become one of the stock objects of popular compassion : it is 
time that tlicy had the benefit also of some application of common 
sense. 

< Unhappily, sentimentality rather than common sense is the genius 
that usually presides over the discussion of these subjects ; and while 
there is a growing sensitiveness to the hardships of the poor, and a 
ready disposition to admit claims in them upon the good offices of 
other people, there is an all but universal unwillingness to face the 
real difficulty of their position, or advert at all to the conditions 
which nature has made indispensable to the improvement of their 
physical lot. Discussions on the conditioni'of the labourers, lamen- 
tations over its wretchedness, denunciations of all who are supposed 
to be indifferent to it, projects of one kind or another for improving 
it, were in no country and in no time of the world so rife as at 
present : but there is a tacit agreement to ignore totally the law of 
wages, or to dismiss it in a parenthesis, with such terms as hard- 

hearted Malthusianism as if it were not a thousand times more 
hardhearted to tell human beings that they may, than that they 
may not, call into existence swarms of creatures who are sure to be 
miserable, and most likely to be depraved. 

‘It is not wonderful that the working classes themselves should 
cherish error on this subject. They obey a common propensity, in 
laying the blame of their misfortunes, and the responsibility of 
providing remedies, on any shoulders but thdr own. They must 
be above the average level of humanity if they chose the more 
disagreeable opinion ; when nearly all their professed teachers, both in 
their own and in every other class, either silently reject or noisily 
declaim against it. The true theory of the causes of poverty seems 
to answer nobody’s peculiar purpose. Those who share the growing 
and certainly well-grounded’ discontent, with the place filled and the 
part performed in society by what are called the higher classes, seem 
to think that acknowledging the necessary dependence of wages ou 
population is removing some blame from those classes, and acquitting 
tiiem at the bar of public opinion for doing so little for the people ; 
as if anything they could do, either in their present relation to them 
or in any other, could be of permanent use to the people in their 
material interests, unless grounded on a recognition of all the facts 
on which their condition depends. To this class of opponents, the 
accidents of personal politics have latterly added nearly the whole 
effective literary strength of the party who proclaim thenlNwes 
conservative of existing social arrangements. Any one with whom 
the cause of the poor is a principle, and not a pretence or a mere 
freak of sensibility, must contemplate with unfeigned bitterness the 
conduct, during ten important <j|pars, of a large portion of the Tory 
party, including nearly all its popular organs, who haVe studiously 
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f(^tered the prejudices and inflamed the passions of the democracy, 
on the points on which democratic opinion is most liable to be 
dangerously wrong, for the paltij advantage of turning into a handle 
of popular declamation against their Whig rivals, an enactment most 
salutary in principle, in which their own party had concurred, but 
of which those rivals were almost accidentally the nominal authors/* 

Mr. Mill tlien considers the popular remedies for InsuflScient 
wages, such as public works, allowance, and allotments — and 
dismisses them with merited contempt. 

^ No remedies,’ he says truly, ‘ for low wages have the smallest 
chance of being efiicacious, which do not operate on and through the 
mind§ and habits of the people. While these are unaffected, any 
contrivance, even if successful, for temporarily improving the con- 
dition of the very ppor, would but let slip the reins by which popu*- 
lation was previously ctirbed, and could only, therefore, continue 
to produce its effect if, by the whip and spur of taxation, capital were 
compelled to follow at an equally accelerated pace. But this process 
could not possibly continue fbr long together ; and whenever it stopped 
it would leave the country with an increased number of the poorest 
classy and a diminished proportion of all except the poorest, or, if it 
continued long enough, with none at all. For to this complexion 
** must come at last” all social arrangements which remove the natural 
checks to population without substituting any others. 

* By what means then is poverty to be contended against ? How 
is thq evil of low wages to be remedied ? If the expedients usually 
recommended for the purpose are not adapted to it, can no others 
be thought of ? Can political economy do nothing, but only object 
to everything, and dehionstrate that nothing can be done ? 

* If this were so, political economy might have a needful, but 
would have a melancholy and a thankless task. If the bulk of the 
human race are always to remain as at present, slaves to toil in which 
they have no interest, and therefore feel no interest ; drudging from 
early morning till late at night for bare necessaries, and with all the 
intellectual and moral deflciencies which that implies ; without re- 
sources either in mind or feelings ; untaught, for they cannot be 
better taught than fed ; selfish, for all their thoughts are required for 
themselves ; without interests or sentiments as citizens and members 
of society, and with a sense of injustice rankling in their minds, 
equally for what they have not, and for what others have ; I know 
not what there is which should make a person, with any capacity of 
reason, "concern himself about the destinies of the human race. There 
would be no wisdom for any one but in extricating from life, with 
Fpicitfean indifference, as much personal satisfaction for himself and 
those%ith whom he sympathises, as it can yield without injury to 
any one, and letting the unmeaning bustle of so-called civilised exist- 
ence roll by unheeded.’ f 
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It may be supposed that Mr. Mill finds it easier to point but 
the evil than the remedy. 

The ultimate remedy is indeed obvious: it is an effective 
national Education of the children of the labouring classes ; an 
education which will teach them what is the conduct on which 
their welfare depends, and will accustom them to subject passion 
to reason. But he is forced to add, that, ‘ Education is not 
compatible with extreme poverty. It is impossible eftcctually 
‘ to teach an indigent population ; and it is difficult to make 
‘ those feel the value of comfort who have, never enjoyed it, or 
‘ those appreciate the wretchedness of a precarious subsistence, 
‘ who have been made reckless by always living from hand to 
* mouth. Individuals often struggle upwards into a condition 
^ of ease ; but the utmost that can be ^expected from a whola 
^ people is to maintain themselves in it ; and improvement in 
the habits and requirements of the mass of unskilled day- 
‘ labourers will be difficult and tardy, unless means can be con- 
^ trived of raising the entire body to a state of tolerabl# comfort, 
^ and maintaining them in it, until a new generation grow8%p/* 

Towards effecting this object, Mr. Mill thinks that there are 
two resources available, — a great national Colonisation, and 
settling the Waste lands of Great Britain and Ireland with 
peasant proprietors. But these plans arc among the subjects 
which we must reserve for future discussion. 

As far as Ireland is concerned, indeed, we are surprised that 
Mr. Mill should waste his time in devising remedies for ma- 
terial evils, while he leaves unnoticed the moral evil from wlpch 
all the material evils fiow. Admitting fixity of tenure, outdoor 
relief, reclamation of waste lands, or gratuitous emigration to 
be as practicable in execution and as beneficial in tendency as 
the wildest theorist proclaims them, still, while the Catholic 
clergy remain unprovided for, while those who ought to restrain 
the people are dependent on the people for their support, while ' 
their subsistence depends on their influence, and their influence 
on their adopting the passions and the antipathies of their flocks ; 
while we create in every parish an enemy whom our injustice 
and bigotiy have degraded, embittered, and strengthened, what 
can be the best effect of topical remedies, but to skin over sores 
which, in a thoroughly distempered body, can never be healed? 
While the priests are unpaid, to expect real improvemfpit in 
Ireland is childishness. The 1,500,000 new proprietors whom 
Mr. Mill hopes to draft off to independence and comfort, and 
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the 1,500,000 successors whom that drafting off will call into 
existence, while they are the tools of a hostile priesthood, will 
be the enemies of the law, and the enemies of the social order 
which depends on the law — in short, will resemble, except iii 
courage, the anarchists of Paris. 

We have dwelt so long on Wages, that we must dismiss Mr. 
Mill’s exposition of the theory of Profit and of Rent, with the 
single remark that it docs not differ materially from that of 
Ricardo. 

The third book, qp Exchange, contains the doctrines of value, 
of money, and of international trade. To give even the most 
meagre outline that would be intelligible of Mr. Mill’s views on 
these extensive and complicated subjects, would far exceed the 
little space that remains to us. Wc therefore pass over this 
book altogether. 

Wc now come to the fourth book, on the Influence of the 
Progress of Society on Production and Distribution. We have 
seen that, as respects England, Mr. Mill is not an encouraging 
prophet. We have seen that he considers the habits and senti- 
ments of our agricultural population, perverted as they have 
been by the abuses of the old poor law, and by the ignorance 
and faction of their superiors, to be driving them rapidly to a 
state of almost Irish poverty ; and that his hopes rest on 
remedies, some of which, such as the diffusion of real education, 
are resisted by the sectarian prejudices and impracticable temper 
both of churchmen, and of dissenters ; while others, such as a 
foreign and home colonisation suflicient to raise to a higher 
level of comfort the entire body of unskilled labourers, require 
a public expenditure, not perhaps beyond the public means, 
but certainly at present far exceeding the public will. But 
though gloomy as an Englishman, he is sanguine as a cosmo- 
polite. In all the leading countries of the world, and in all others 
as they come within the influence of those leading countries, he 
sees a progressive movement, which continues with little inter- 
mission from year to year, and from generation to generation : 
a progress in wealth, an advance in material prosperity : — 

*Of the features,’ he says * which characterise this progressive 
economical movement of civilised nations, that which first excites 
attention, through its intimate connection with the phenomena of 
produlU^ion, is the perpetual, and so far as human foresight can extend, 
the unlimited growth of man’s power over nature.* 

‘Another change, which has always hitherto characterised, and 
will assuredly continue to characterise, the progress of civilised 
society, is a continual increase of the security of person and property. 
The people of every country in Europe, the most backward as well as 
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the most advanced, are, in each generation, better protected against 
the violence and rapacity of one another. They are also, in every 
generation, better protected, either by institutions or by manners and 
opinion, against, the arbitrary exercise of the power of Government- 
Taxation in all European countries grows less arbitrary and oppressive, 
both in itself and in the manner of levying it. Wars, and the de- 
struction they cause, are now confined, in almost every country, to 
those distant and outlying possessions at which it comes into contact 
with savages.’ 

The progress which is to be expected in the physical sciences and 
arts, combined with the greater security of property, and greater 
freedom in disposing of it, which are obvious features in the civilisation 
of modern nations, and with the more extensive and more skilful em- 
ployment of the joint stock principle, afford space and scope for an 
indefinite increase of capital and production, and for the increase of 
population wliicli is its ordinary accompaniment. That the growth 
of population will overpass the increase of production, there is not 
much reason to apprehend ; and that it should even keep pace with it, 
is inconsistent with the supposition of any real improvement in the 
poorest classes of the people.’ * 

This passage must have been written in 1847. And already, 
when we gaze with terror and pity at the wickedness and folly of 
the people of Paris, at the wickedness and folly of the people of 
Perlin, at the wickedness and folly of the people of Vienna, 
at the wickedness and folly of the people of Prague, at the 
wickedness and folly of the people of Rome, at t!ie Avickedness 
and folly of the people and of the sovereign of Naples, at the 
Avickedness and lolly of the wars which haA^e been desolating 
South America during the last thirty years. North America 
during the last three years, and Denmark, Italy, and Hungary 
during the last six months, it is not easy, surely, to believe that 
the people of every civilised country are in each generation 
better protected against the violence and rapacity of one an- 
other ! Never Avere public rights and private rights, inter- 
national law and municipal law, so widely or so shamelessly 
trampled upon, as during the fcAv months that have passed since 
these lines must have been Avritten. And Avhat makes our 
prospects more formidable is the steady increase in strength 
of the democratic clement ; and, concurrent Avitli that increase, 
and apparently dependent on it, the increased malignity of 
international hate, and the increased rapacity of national am- 
bition. Almost everywhere the people becomes year aftey year 
more powerful ; and, almost everyAvhere, with its poAArer grow 
its evil passions. 

As the consequences, or rather the accompaniments, of the 
♦ Vol. ii. pp. 244, 245, 246. and 248. 
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pto^esi^ of civilisation, Mi; Mill anticipates an incree,se of rent^ 
an increase of the amount of w^s estimated in manufactured 
comiiioditieB, an increase of the cost of wages estimated in raw 
produce, and^ occasioned .by this increased cost of wages, a 
diminishing rate of profit ; a diminution which, though checked 
&om time to time by improvements in production, and by the 
destruction or exportation of capital, idways tends to bring 
society to the stationary state in which profits are so low that 
ihe motive to further accumulation is suspended* 

This stationary state has been the terror of economists, from 
Adam Smith down to Mr* McCulloch. Mr. Mill looks forward 
to it, not only without apprehension, but with pleasure. 

‘ There is room,* he says, ‘ in the world no doubt, and even in old 
countries, for an immense increase of population, supposing the arts 
of life to go on improving, and capital to increase. But, although it 
may be innocuous, 1 confess 1 see very little reason for desiring it. 
The density of population necessary to enable mankind to obtain, in 
the greatest degree, all the advantages both of co-operation and of 
social intercourse, has, in all the more populous countries, been 
.attained. A population may be too crowded, though all be amply 
supplied with food and raiment. It is not ^od for man to be kept 
perforce at all times in the presence of his species. A world from 
which solitude is extirpated, is a very poor ideal. Solitude, in Ijie 
sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth of meditation or 
of character; and solitude, in the presence of natural beauty and 
grandeur, is the cradle of thoughts and aspirations which are not only 
good for the individual, but which society could ill do without.. Nor 
is there much satisfaction in contemplating the world with nothing 
left, to the spontaneous activity of nature ; with every rood of land 
brought into cultivation which is capable of growing food for human 
beings ; every flowery waste or natural pasture ploughed up ; all 
quadrupeds or birds which are not domesticated for man’s use exter- 
minated as his rivals for food ; every hedgerow or superfluous tree 
rooted out, and scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower 
could grow without being eradicated as a weed, in the name of im- 
proved agriculture. If the earth must lose that great portion of its 
pleasantness which it owes to things that the unlimited increase of 
wealth and population would e^irpate from ^ it, for the mere purpose 
of enabling it to support a larger, but not a better or a happier popu- 
lation, I sincerely hope, for the sake of posterity, that they will be 
content to be stationary, long before necessity compels them ^ it.’ * 

Th^ last and no# the least important portion of Mr. Mill’s 
work 38 the fifth book, ‘ On the Influence of Government.’ In the 
first chapter he raises the question, never more interesting than 
a# present, what is, the proper limit to the functions and to the 
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agency of Goyernment ? Is it tme thkt Gavcommenis ou^t to 
confine themselves to affording protection agmnst force and mudy 
and that^ these two things apart, people should be freb agentSj 
left to take care of themselves, and while they practise no 
violence or deception to the injury of others, entitled to do as 
they like, without being molested or restricted by judges and 
legislators ? And he answers this question by another : Why 
should the people be protected by^their Government, that is by 
their own collective strength, against violence and fraud, and 
not against other evils, except that the expediency is more 
obvious ? 

The strong argument for restricting the functions of Govern* 
ment to the mere duty of affording to its subjects protection 
against foreigners by war or by negotiation, and against* one 
another by the administration of civil and crin^inal justice, is 
that this is the field in which the Interference of Government 
is not only obviously the most useful, but also obviously 
the least dangerous. A Government may manage ill the 
foreign affairs of a nation; but we may be sure that it will 
manage them better Aan would be done by the people them- 
selves. It may be partial in its administration of justice ; 
but it will be more impartial than each man would be if he 
were to be judge in his own cause. But as soon as it exceeds 
this narrow limit, as soon as it tries to make men not merely 
safe but happy, as soon as it tries to impose on them the belief 
and the conduct which it thinks most conducive to their wel- 
fare, when it endeavours to force them to get rich, and if it fail 
in that tries to protect them from the evils of poverty, — these 
are attempts so liable to fail, indeed to do worse than fail, so 
liable to produce results precisely opposite to those intended by 
the legislator, so liable to aggravate the evils which he proposes 
to remedy, and to introduce others which would Aot have 
arisen without his rash intervention, that we cannot wonder 
that many political thinkers have believed that they ought never . 
to be made. But we agree with Mr. Mill that this objection, 
in its largest and most peremptorjf sense, cannot be supported* 
We agree with him that there is absolutely no limit, no ex- 
ception, to the^ doctrine of expediency. And we are even in- 
clined*1;o disapprove of his use of the word * optional’ as applied 
to any of the functions of Government. A^soon as it has been 
shown that it is expedient that a Government should perform 
any functions, it must also be its right, and also be its duty to 
perform them. The expediency may be diflBcult of proof ; and 
until that proof has been given the right and the duty do not 
arise. But as soon as the proof has been given, they are 
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perfect It is true that in such matters a GoTernment may 
make mistakes. It may believe its interference to be useful 
wliel#^ it; is really mischievous. There b no Government 
wbidi does not make such mistakes; and the more it interferes 
the more liable it must be to make them. But on the other 
hand, its refusal or neglect to interfere may also be founded on 
error. It may. be passively wrong as well as actively wrong. 
The advance of political knowledge must diminish these errors ; 
but it appears to us that one o£>the worst of errors would be the 
general admission of the proposition that a Government has no 
right to interfere for any purpose except for that of affording 
protection ; for its admission would prevent our profiting by 
experience, and even from acquiring it. 

We have therefore said that we dislike the word optional as 
applied to any of the functions of Government. Like the words 
‘boon’ or ‘concession,’ it seems to imply, that there may be 
useful measureis which the Government of a country may at its 
discretion adopt or reject. But we approve of the principle of 
Mr. Mill’s division of tlie functions of Government into those of 
which the expediency is acknowledged, and those with respect to 
which it requires proof. The discussion of the former class 
occupies the eight following chapters of this book, from the 
sbcond to the ninth inclusively. 

The six first are employed on Taxation. We are not sure 
that this is correctly admitted among the necessary duties of all 
Governments. A Government certainly must receive a revenue ; 
but it may derive it from a great landed estate ; or, like many 
of the Swiss Cantons, from a capital lent at interest ; or, like 
Papal Borne in the flourishing times of papacy, from tributes paid 
by foreigners. This remark, however, is perhaps hypercritical ; 
since in all great nations, and in all ordinary states of society, 
the Government must depend for its revenue on the contributions 
of its own subjects, and must draw it from them by taxation. 
Mr. Mill’s treatise on taxation, for though condensed into about 
ninety pages it is the outline of a complete work, is a tempting 
subject for comment. It cd||tains much that is original ; much 
which we cordially approve ; and not a little from which we more 
or less confidently dissent. But we had rather le^ve it untouched 
than give of it the inadequate view for which we how have*room. 
For the same reason we pass over the chapters gn Inheritance, 
on Partnership, on Insolvency, on Protection to Native Industry, 
on Usury, on Monopolies, and on Combinations, and proceed to 
t^e last chapter of the work, that ‘ On the G rounds and Limits of 
‘ the Non-interference Principle,’ in which Mr. Mill proposes to 
^ examine in the most general point of view in which the subject 
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^ can be considered 5 what are the advantages and what the evils 
♦ or inconveniences of Government interference. * ^ , 

He begins by the limits and the objections. And^ in tlidNlInt 
place, he exempts from the interference of Gh>vernment all that 
part of human conduct which cc^cerns only the lifcj whether 
inward or outward, of the individual, and does not affhct the 
interests of others, or affects them only through the moral 
influence of example. * 

‘Even in those portions,’ he^dds, ‘of conduct which do 
‘ affect the interests of others, the onus of making out a case 
‘ always lies upon the defenders of legal prohibitions. It is not 
‘ a merely copstructive or presumptive injury to others, which 
‘ will justify the interference of law with individual freedom. 
‘ To be prevented from doing what one is inclined to, or from 
‘ acting according to one’s own judgment of what^ in desirable, is 
‘ not only always irksome, but always tend^ pro tanto, to starve 
‘ the development of some portion of the bodily or mental 
‘ faculties, either sensitive or active ; and unless the conscience 
‘ of the individual goes freely with the legal restraint, it par- 
^ takes, either in a grea| or in a small degree, of the degradation 
‘ of slavery. Scarcely any degree of utility, short of absolute 
‘ fleccssity, will justify a prohibitory regulation, unless it can be 
‘ made to recommend itself to the general conscience ; unless 
‘ persons of ordinary good intentions either believe already, or 
‘ can be induced to believe, that the thing prohibited is a thing 
‘ which they ought not to wish to do.’ * 

Even within its proper sphere, the conduct of individuals by 
which others are directly affected, he opposes to the action of 
Government three great objections. First, that every additional 
function assumed by the Government of a country increases its 
direct authority, and, what is more formidable, its influence ; a 
danger which Mr. Mill does not think lessened by popular 
institutions. ‘ Experience,’ he says, ‘ proves that the depositaries 
‘ of power, who are mere delegates of the people, that is, of a 
‘ majority, are quite as ready (when they think they can count 
‘ on popular support) as any orga^ of oligarchy to assume 
‘ arbitrary power, and encroach unduly on the liberties of private 
‘ life. The publm collectively is abundantly ready to impose, not 
‘ only its generally narrow views of its interests, but its abstract 
‘ opinions, and even its tastes, as laws binding upon individuals. 
‘ And our present civilisation tends so strongly to make the 
‘ power of persons acting in masses the only substantial power in 
‘ society, that there never was more necessity for surrounding 
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f individual independence of thought^ speedb^ and oonduet, with 
' powerful defences; in older to maintain that originality 

^ ji||Mthd and individuality of chwtcter» which are the only 
^ soi^e of any real progress, and of most of the qualities which 
^ make the human race much superior to any herd of animals.’ * 
A second general objection is, that every new public office is a 
fresh occupation imposed upon a body already overcharged with 
duties. But he answers tha.1b this inconvenience, though real and 
serious, results much more frcpi the bad organisation of Govern- 
mentSj than from the extent or variety of the duties undertaken 
by them; and that it would be reduced to a very manageable 
compass by a proper distribution of functions between the central 
and local cheers of Government, and the division of the central 
body into a sufficient number of departments. 

A thkd general objection is the general inferiority of Govern- 
ment agency. V AU^^e facilities,’ says Mr. Mill, ^ which a Govern- 
^ ment enjoys of access to information, all the means which it 
^ possesses of remunerating, and therefore of commanding the best 
^ available talent in the market, are not an equivalent for the one 
^ great disadvantage of an inferior interest in the result.’ f 
This again is an objection which diminishes with the progress 
of improvement. In proportion as men owe to their merit their 
selection for public office and their advancement, and in propor- 
tion as a higher standard of morality teaches them that to 
defraud the public of their time or of their attention, is as dis- 
honest, and therefore as dishonourable, as to plunder it of mere 
money — will Ihe zeal, activity, and intelligence with which men 
serve the state approach the intelligence, activity, and zeal 
with which they serve themselves. No one who compares the 
state of the public service now, and at the beginning of the 
century, can doubt that we are making great advances in this 
direction. Where do we see men act in their own concerns with 
more zeal or more diligence, with more disregard of ease, or 
comfort, or health, than the officers employed by the Govern- 
ment in the relief of Ireland in 1846 and 1847 ? 
iS^ Mr. Mill has reserved figr the last what be considers, and we 
consider, the greatest objection to the extension of Government 
interference, its tendency to keep the people m leading strings, 
and to deprive them of the power to manage their own common 
affairs, by depriving them of the practice without which the arts 
of administration cannot be acquired. ^ A people,’ he says 
most truly, ‘ with whom there is no habit of spontaneous action 
■f for acollective interest, who look habitually to their Government 
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^ to command or prompt them in all matters of joint conceriif 

* who expect to have everything done for them except 

* be made an' affair of habit or routine, have their faculti4||pi|r 
‘ half developed.’ When we have been examining the m^h 
organisation of many parts of the Continent, where an enlightened 
central authority educates the people, provides their roads and 
public buildings, directs their industry, keeps them to their 
hereditary trades and to their hereditary abodes, and theiv 
hereditary sects, thinks for them, in short, in all public and in 
almost all private matters, wc arc sometimes disagreeably struck 
by the contrast of the rude local administration of England, with 
its narrow-minded prejudices, its jobbing and its negligence* 
But to this centralisation is to be ascribed the childishness and 
sluggishness of most continental populations in quiet times ; and 
the madness which seems to seize them if the central power once 
drops the reins. From unreflecting obedience and torpor, they 
pass at once to equally unreflecting rebellion, civil war, and 
foreign war. 

Mr. Mill believes, and we agree with him, that the evils of 
excessive centralisation are not diminished by the popular origin 
of the central power. 

^ A democratic constitution,’ he says, * not supported by do-- 
^ mocratic institutions in detail, but confined to the central 
‘ government, not only is not political freedom, but often creates 
‘ a spirit precisely the reverse ; carrying down to the lowest 
^ grade in society the desire and ambition of political domination. 
^ In some countries, the desire of the people is for not being 
‘ tyrannised over ; but in others it is merely for an equal chance 

* to every body of tyrannising. Unhappily this last state of the 
‘ desires is fully as natural to mankind as the former ; and in 
^ many of the conditions, even of civilised humanity, is far more 

* largely exemplified. In proportion as the people are accustomed 
^ to manage their ofiairs by their own active intervention, instead 
‘ of leaving them to the government, their desires will turn to 
^ repelling tyranny, rather than to tyrannising; while in proper- 
^ tion as all real initiative and direction resides in the government, 

' and individuals habitually feel and act as under its perpetual 
^ tutelage, populsp* institutions develop in them, not the desire 
' of freedom, but an unmeasured appetite for place and power ; 

* diverting the intelligence and activity of the country from its 
^ principal business, to a wretched competition for the selfish 
‘ prizes and the petty vanities of oflice.’* 

This is perhaps the only passage in the work which appears 
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to have been written after the 24th of February. We believe 
that it contains the key to the greater part of the subsequent 
eveiits in Paris, in Berlin, in Naples, in Vienna, in Prague, and 
in Frankfort If we are right in supposing it to hdve been 
written after those occurrences, it is a remarl^ble condensation; 
if before, it is a striking prophecy. 

Mr. Mill now proceeds to the second part of his task, the 
discussion of the cases in which some of these objections are 
absent, and others are overruled by counter-considerations of 
still greater importance. 

The iSrst exception from the general rule of non-interference, 
comprehends the cases in which the interest and judgment of 
the consumer are not a sufficient security for tlie goodness of 
the commodity. The example which he gives is Education. 
In this instance there is the additional ground for the inter- 
ference of the state, that the consumer is a bad judge, not only 
of the merit of the instruction which he purchases, but also of 
his own want of it. It is remarkable that Mr. Mill, enforcing 
and limiting with his usual power of argument, of discrimination, 
and of expression, the duty of the state to provide the poor with 
elementary seeular instruction, has left unnoticed a question of 
equal importance, and far more difficult, the extent, if any, to 
which the state ought to supply its subjects with religious 
instruction. We regret, not to see weighed in his delicate scales, 
the advantages and inconveniences of the voluntary system, and 
that of one or more establishments. We should like to have 
his opinion, whether endowments imply articles of faith, and 
articles of fiith lead to indifference or hypocrisy ; whether the 
servility of a hierarchy be compensated by its loyalty, or the 
turbulence of sectarianism by its independence of thought ; 
whether an endowed clergy is likely to have more influence 
over the educated classes, and an unendowed one over the bulk 
of the people ; whether the one is likely to produce numerous 
conflicting sects, animated by zeal but inflamed by intolerance, 
and the other an unreflecting apathetic uniformity. 

Mr. Mill next takes up a class of cases where there is no 
person in the situation of a consumer, where the interest which 
is to be directed and the judgment which is to be controlled 
are those of the agent, where, in shorty the person protected is 
protected from himself. Any interference in such cases must 
be justified by circumstances excepting, it from the general rule, 
that most persons take a juster and more intelligent view of 
their own interest than can either be prescribed to them by an 
enactment of the legislature, or pointed out in the particular case 
by a public functionary. Such are the circumstances in which 
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lunatics^ infants, and idiots placed; and such is the case of 
women, according to much modem legislation — a legislat^U 
which, as might be expected, Mr. Mill strongly disapproveilffP ^ 

‘ Another exception,* says Mr. Mill, ‘ to the doctrine that individuals 
are the best judges of their own interest, is when an individual 
attempts to judge irrevocably now what will be best for his interest 
at some future and distant time. The presumption in favour of in- 
dividual judgment is only legitimate where the judgment is grounded 
on actual, and especially on present, personal experience ; not wl^ero 
it is formed antecedently to experience, and not suffered to be reversed 
even after experience has condemned it. When persons have bound 
themselves by a contract, not simply to do some one thing, but to 
continue doing something for ever or for a prolonged period, without 
any power of revoking the engagement, the presumption which 
their perseverance in that course of conduct would otherwise raise in 
favour of its being advantageous to them, does not exist ; and any 
such presumption which can be grounded on their having volun- 
tarily entered into the contract, perhaps .at an early age, and without 
any real knowledge of what they undertook, is commonly next to null. 
The practical maxim of leaving contracts free, is not applicable with- 
out great limitations in case of engagements in perpetuity ; and the law 
should be extremely jealous of such engagements ; should refuse to 
sanction them, when the obligations they impose are such as the con- 
tracting party cannot be a competent judge of : if it ever does sanction 
them, it should take every possible security for their being contracted 
with foresight and deliberation ; and in compensation for not per- 
mitting the parties themselves to revoke their engagement, should 
grant them a release from it, on a sufficient case being made out 
before an impartial authority.’ * 

The contract to which Mr. Mill here alludes Is obviously 
that of Marriage. We wish that he had explained more 
distinctly what sort of case ought to be sufficient to authorise 
a divorce. That a serious crime committed by either party 
ought to be one such case, will perhaps be easily admitted. But 
if we advance a single step farther, the difficulties become enor- 
mous. That nothing short of actual violence should enable a wife 
or a husband to escape from a domestic tyrant, a domestic enemy, 
or a domestic disgrace, seems revolting. And yet if we go 
further, it is not easy to stop short of divorce your income 
jpatibilite: and certainly the domestic state of those parts of 
Oermahy in which such a ground of •divorce is sanctioned, is 
not attractive. Marriage there takes neither the man nor the 
woman out of the matrimonial market. Every liousehold is 
in danger of being broken up, by the intrigues of some tnan 
who wishes to appropriate the wife, or of some woman who 
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thinks that she should like to msary the hhsb&nd. * This, indeed, 
may be inferred from their novels, the best indications of the 
social state of modern nations ; and it gives to their writers a 
great advantage. Our novels have only one termination ; and 
though the path may wind, the reader sees it always before 
him. A German novel, in short, now begins where an English 
one ends. The plot is not how the marriage is to be effected, 
but how it is to be got rid of ; and this may be accomplished 
in so many hundred ways that the most fertile writer need not 
repeat himself, nor can the most experienced reader sec his way. 

Another exception consists of the cases in which the magni- 
tude of the concern makes individual agency impracticable, as 
In the cases of Kailway s and Gas-works. Here the management 
must necessarily be by delegates ; and a Government officer is 
likely to exhibit as ffiuch diligence and as much intelligence as 
a director, and perhaps greater purity. 

Another exception is that in which the interference of law is 
required, not to overrule the judgment of individuals respecting 
their own interes^ but to give effect to that judgment ; they 
being unable to give effect to it except by concert, which concert 
again cannot be effectual unless it receives validity and sanction 
from the law. The observance of Sunday as a day of rest is an 
instance. There is probably no institution so beneficial to the 
labouring classes ; and they are aware of it. But without the 
assistance of law they would probably be unable to enforce it. 
In the few businesses in which Sunday trading is allowed, every 
shop is open. Though it would be beneficial to the whole body 
of druggist# that every druggist’s shop should be shut on Sunday, 
it is the immediate interest of every individual that his own 
shop should be open. And the result is that none are closed. 

As further exceptions to the rule of noninterference, Mr. Mill 
introduces Poor Laws and Colonisation. His discussion of each 
is brief, but masterly. Our readers will readily dispense with 
our dwelling in this place upon either of them. 

The last exception consists of the cases in which important 
public services arc to be performed which no individual is 
specially interested in performing, and which afford no adequate 
spontaneous remuneration. Such are voyages of discovery ; 
and such are often the services performed by Commissioners of 
inquiry. 

^ The preceding heads,’ says Mr. Mill, * comprise to the best of my 
judgment the whole of the exceptions to the practical maxim, that 
the business of society can be best performed by private and voluntary 
^ency. It is, however, necessary to add, that the intervention of 
Government cannot always practically stop short at the limit which 
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defines the cases intHn^calljr auitable for it In the partioitlat 
circumstances of a given age/or nation, there is scarcely anj^hing^ 
really important tif the general interest, which it may not he desiriihle, 
or even necessary, that the Government should take upon itself ; not 
because private individuals cannot effectually perform it, but- hecause 
they will not. In Many parts of the world, the people can do nothing 
for themselves which requires large means and combined , action ; au 
such things are left undone, unless done by the state*. In thcV0 
cases a good government will give its aid in such a shape, as tC 
encourage and nurture any rudiments it may find of a spirit 6f 
individual exertion. It will be assiduous in removing obstacles and 
discouragements to voluntary enterprise, and in giving whatever 
facilities and whatever direction and guidance may be necessary ; 
its pecuniary means will be supplied, when practicable, in aid of 
private efforts rather than in suppression of them, and it will call 
into play its machinery of rewards and honourf to elicit such efforts. 
Government aid, when given merely in default of private enterprise^ 
should be so given as to be as far as possible a coarse of education 
for the people in the art of accomplishing great objects by individual 
energy and voluntary co-operation*’ ♦ 

We should apologise for the great length of this article if we 
were reviewing an ordinary work. But Mr. Mill’s book is not 
intended to serve a temporary purpose, and to be thrown aside 
when that purpose has been attained. It is not an attempt to 
advance human knowledge in one direction, to be superseded 
hereafter by more comprehensive treatises. It is a Krfjixa is a$i, 
a magazine of truths and of precepts from which philosophers 
and statesmen will, for centuries to c6me, draw theory and 
practice. Long as this article is, it leaves unnoticed by rar the 
greater part of the treatise. 


Akt. Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory^ front the 
Year 1769 to 1797. By HoBACE Wajlpole, Lord Orford. 
Now first printed from original MSS. Edited, with Notes, 
by the Eight Hon. B. Vernon Smith, M. P. In two 
Volumes. London: 1848. 

Tt Would be no easy matter to say anything that has not beei^ 
said already, and said well, of Horacq Walpole and his works. 
The charm and value of his writings, indeed, wete never denied 
by any one capable of appreciating them: he is confessedly the 
most attractive of anecdote-mongers in print, and the traifs of 
men and manners embalnfed by him possess a lasting intetett; fo^ 
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the moralist, find the historian. Some ^difference of opinion as 
to his« temper and disposition has naturally, almost necessarily, 
arisen between those who enjoyed the advantage of his personal 
acquaintance, and those who, like ourselves, founded our judg- 
ment almost exclusively on the recorded thoughts, feelings, and 
habits of the man. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in one of the 
most thoughtful essays he ever wrote, enumerates many obvious 
causQs for the discrepancy so constantly observed between 
authors and their worlds; and we are quite ready to believe 
that one or more of these causes would account for the different 
viev^ taken by Walpole’s accomplished friend. Miss Berry, of a 
few points of his character, which were reluctantly and (we may 
be allowed to add) not inconsiderately censured in this Review. 
Nor, let it be remembered, did wc ever contend that he was a 
bad-hearted man, oi^ incapable of kindly, amiable, and generous 
actions or sentiments. But he wanted grasp, comprehensiveness, 
elevation, and nobility of feeling or of thought : — 

^ Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 

Divinely lavish, even where misspent, 

That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 

Thought, sense, aifection, warming up the whole.’ 

After making every allowance, "we come back to the con- 
clusion that his mind bore a strong analogy to his house 
at Strawberry Hill. It was a quaint, curious, rich and rare 
repository ; valuable objects of vertu, and exquisite specimens of 
carving, gilding, chiselling, and polishing, might be found in it. 
But the rooms were deficient in size, proportion, and light ; the 
furniture was more ornamental than useful; and the master 
kept you in a constant fidget by talking of his wretched attempt 
at a castle, his very humble pretensions as a man of taste, and 
the poor entertainment he had to offer — although it was clear, 
all the time, that if you had unconsciously manifested the slight- 
est agreement with him in any of these particulars, he would 
have passed a sleepless night, and hated you for the rest 
of his life. Affectation was so much the essence of his 
character, that it had grown into a second nature with him. 
When a man has arrived at this state, he is natural in one 
sense ; he expresses the actual fancy or feeling of the moment ; 
but this fancy or feeling is so modified by factitious habits, and 
so imbued* with perverted egotism, that it cannot be termed 
in the fair and popular acceptation of the term. 
Pu| dxamplc : — 

As I wish to be allowed to see your ladyship and Lord Ossory as 
macb 1 may without being troublesome, let it be, madam, without 
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the authorship coming in question. I held that 'chaiacter as t^eip is 
I do almost everything el 8 e;-and 3 having no 
am not weak enough to have any for myself on that aecount^’ (ITafL 
p. 8 .) 

‘ One word more, on our old quarrel, and I have done, .Such 
letters as mine! I will tell you a fact, madam, in aUfwer to that 
phrase. On Mr. Chute’s death, his executor sent me a bundle of 
letters he had kept of mine, for above thirty years. I took the trouble 
to read them over, and I bless my stars they were as dilly, insipid . 
things, as ever I don’t desire to see again. 1 thought when I Was 
young and had great spirits, that I had some parts too, but now 1 
have seen it under my own hand that I had not, I will never believe 
it under any body’s hand else ; and so 1 bid you good night.’ (Vol: i. 
p.224.) 

* I am sorry, too, on many accounts, that this idle list has been 
printed — but I have several reasons for lamiiiting daily that I ever 
was cither author or editor. Your ladyship has often suspected me 
to continue being the former, against which I have solemnly protested, 
nor except the little dab on Christina of Pisa (on which I shall tell 
you one of my regrets) I have not written six pages on any one sub- 
ject for some years. No, madam, I have lived to attain a little more 
sense ; and were I to recommence my life, and thought as I do now, 
I do not believe that any consideration could induce me to be an 
author. 1 wish to be forgotten ; and though that will be my lot, it 
will not be so, so soon as 1 wish. — In short, (and it is pride, not 
humility, that is the source of my present sentiments,) I have great 
contempt for middling writers. We have not only betrayed want of 
genius, but want of judgment ; how can one of my grovelling class 
open a page of a standard author, and not blush at his own stuff ? I 
took up “ The First Part of Henry IV.” t’other day, and was readv 
to set dre to my own printing-house : Unimitable^ unimituted Fah 
staff cried Jolmson, in a fit of just enthusiasm ; and yet, amongst 
all his repentances, I do not find that Johnson repented of having 
written his own “ Irene.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 311.) 

Did Walpole really repent of having written the smallest of 
his works, even ^ the little dab on Christina of Pisa?’ — 
and how would ho have looked, had he taken up a critical i^otiee 
giving him the comfortable (though ill-founded) assurance, that 
his wish to be forgotten would be, in due time, accord^ by 
posterity? Much, Ave fancy, as Pope looked, when he. was 
found reading a pasquinade against himself, and said, Hhese 
^ things are my amusement ; ’ or as Sir Fretful Plagiary looks, 
exclaiming, ^yery pleasant! — now another person would be 
* vexed at this.’ 

The lady in ^ Coclebs ’ is the genuine representative ot 
ingenious self-flatterers or self-tormentors, who ^ accuse them- 
selves by turns of the five cardinal virtues Snd "the seven 
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1 to indu];^ their appetite for ego^ 

or displays We are fdi poor weak creatoreni 
I Veiy w^ll I have ^m Kke other people/ 

. W^h piy*dear/ (eubmissivelj replied the husband,) * I shobld 
feiet wd apythiag about it, if yOu had not been so candid ; 

I liniefe aay you have a few faults/ * Faults, Sir 1 — and 
, fpiay, ifiAflt faw I ? — but you are always finding fault ^ 
, ?^jnd the hdy bursts into tears at his cruelty. We are 
eiiirfausly a^dtw made, particularly about the region of 

thOvHetrt ; and when the outward coating of egotism or vanity 
ianj^pped off, we often find an inner one of envy or jealousy. 

' may depredate his own pursuits, in order to gain 
i .right to depreciate the similar pursuits of others; and 
when Walpole expre|scs great contempt for middling authors, 
it /may be that he was quietly indulging his spite at the 
whole of his cotemporaries : not one of whom he would have 
admitted to be more than * middling ’ at the best. The w^nt 
individual aim in the remark does not rebut the presumption 
of its ill-nature. When Boswell repeated to J ohnson — 

* Let blameless Betliell, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well,’ 

tod asked him to whom the writer alluded in the second line, 
Johnson replied, ^ I don’t know. Sir ; but he thought it would 
/^ irex somebody.’ 

however, that Walpole’s ^constant negation 
and depreciation of authorship constitute his great offence in 
our eyes. It was a most mischievous littleness in a man of his 
rank, to foster the vulgar prejudices of his order in this par^ 
ticular; and it is still, in our opinion, an infallible symptom of 
a narrow mind, or an imperfect education, to talk slightingly 
of the position of a man of letters, or repudiate, as lowering, a 
connexion with any respectable branch of literature. ‘Give 
‘ me a place to stand on,’ said Archimedes, ‘ and I will move 
‘ the world;’ The modern Archimedes who should be content 
to use a moral lever, would take his stand upon ^thc press. 
And what portion of the press? Not, as we formerly intimated, 
on the ponderous folio, the bulky quarto, or the respectable 
octavo^ but on the review, the magazine, and, above all, the 
new^aper.^ Let any one calmly reflect upon the enormous 
power, for good or evil, exercised by clever writers who are 
fibsiW toad b^ thousands. It is a well-known fact, which any 
liswng books^ler will verify with a sigh, that, whenever public 
' importance occur, or great changes are under discus- 

tolii, it is useless to publish books. During the Beform Bill, 
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4;he Catholic Emaacipatioa^ bshA the Oom Lalt’ agiiatimiu 
literature of every kW was a drug; and ever sii^oa w 
mencement of the great Continental oqnvuieioli in l^ebmaiy 
last, it has been excluded from much of its fair and legitimate 
domain by journalisin. It is more to the purpose to set abmt 
neutralising any evil effects that may be apprehended froML^a 
change than to rail at it ; and this change would hfudly be 
marked and durable unless the talent and knowledge wfatch'^CsM 
to find vent and expression in books had boon gradually diveafUd 
into reviews and newspapers. 

Mazarin declared that ‘ he di< 

^ of a nation’s laws, so long as he 
Had he lived in our time, he would have substituted^ ' so long 
^ as hediad the writing of their leading articles;’ and most fus- 
suredly no English statesman who had thoroughly at heart the 
real improvement of the public mind (on which all other im- 
provement depends now-a-days), would deny the paramount 
importance of elevating and sustaining the tone of that class of 
composition which forms the entire mental aliment of much the 
larger part of the community. Fortunately for the country, for- 
tunately for mankind, it has already attained a high degree of ex- 
cellence ; and is rapidly clearing itself from the dirt, the rubbish, 
and the dross : But no thanks, for this, to prime ministers, no 
thanks to cabinets, no thanks to the aristocracy ; for eveir step 
of its progress has been retarded by discouragement, or aolmow- 
ledged with a sne^r. Every other kind of intellectual distiuo- 
tion has been eagerly sought out and rewarded of late yearns 
but where (with two or three exceptions) is the newspaper editon 
or writer, who might not adopt the very words of the lexioo** 
grapher in his famous letter to Lord Chesterfield: have 

^ been pushing on my task through difficulties of which it is 
' useless to complain, without one act of assistance, one word 
^ of encouragement, or one smile of favour.* Why is Mr. Ser-* 
jeant Talfourd, speaking of the late Mr. Bames with reference 
to his editorship of the ^ Times,’ obliged to lament * that the 
^ influences for good which he shed largely on all the depart- 
‘ ments of busy life, should have necessarily left behind them 
' such slender memorials of one of the kindest, the wisest, and 

* the best of men who have ever enjoyed signal opportunities 

* of moulding public opinion, and who have turned them to the 
‘ noblest and the purest uses?’* 

The truth is, it requires a rare degree of moral courage 

• * Final Memorial^ of Charles Lamb,’ a book full^of fine fiiought 

and generous feeling. ^ 


1 nolb care who had the mdh^iiig* 
had the wtitinsT of their soturs.’ 



H^deflEtilt ifrdm ^& 'Oidfai 8 i 7 ' i>i«(ctioe or ‘ 0 (>iilh>nt'‘t^ iteiw^ 
f^d ^jtidiee^^ani}' H ;%tll W loag, very long, we ’be* 
for^’ ibej joetnr' Motiotu ^efiihe fVraich on Ibis subjeot becorad 
^viAi<bi among’ 'U b;’ before for example oar rising’ etatesb 
ueEt ' brill rel^r on theb* ttterary as openly as on their pbiiiBH 
ibentniy '^seiimoeBi’ fbd feer proud of an opportuiie ariiide 
itt’ 4 novffipB^cMi'aB of a Successful speech in Farihnnei^ 
Il!%'Well 1010*40' ibat almost every man who has attained to 
pc^^erUn'-Fraiacb rince 1830, has been more or less avowedly 
Oiiibi|^ed with newspapers; nor at the present time is it pee* 
sibl^foif 4 party to thain^n its ground in France without its 
daily ofgauj ebnducted by men of known talent; who (even 
bbenthey do not sign their articles) are commonly more eager 
tO’^rade their happiest exploits in this line than to«reU 4r 
throw nthade over them. In allusion to M. Thiers, M. Jules 
Janin says : * The day when that man named hhnself President 
* of the uoundl, the French press gmned its battle of Auster* 
‘’lit&^ When will'the English press gain its Waterloo ? By 
which’ we mean, of course, when will the vocation be duly 
lH 9 nbnred?-~when will the press be placed in such a position as 
to street recruits of promise from all classes? — when, in short, 
will our newBpapers be placed on the same footing as our 
i4^ieW8?’ 

- won onr battle : But we had a hard fight for it ; and 

Ifexwas principaliy owing to the defection or faint-heartedness 
af' tits natural allies, like Walpole or Byron, that, till recently^ 
btcrature was hardly recognised as, to all intents and pur- 
•posC^ -the profession of a gentleman, — as fully, for instance, as 
tbb i^rch, the army and navy, or the bar. Nothing, in Eng- 
land, is’ deemed aristocratical, but what is habitually done by Ibe 
aristocracy. The essential character of the tiling is not the point. 
Ellucation may be as good at the London University and King’s 
0bllege as at jMnity or Christchurch, but it is not aiastocmtical 
education ; and literature may have exhibited equal refinement 
before it became the fashion for fine ladies and gentlemen to enter 
theihsts as competitors for its honours. But the chances were 
i^fainstdt so long as it was deemed derogatory to write ; ^or exer* 
lion is paralysed, by want of full sympathy; and a vocation is 
uriariably lowered: by disrespect. When the French Grani 
Srignew, meeting the author of a grammar at the Academy, 
srid haughtily, ^ Je suit id pour mon grandphe,’ the grammarian 
retorted,' * '.At mis id pour ma grammaire (grandmere), 

lyfaieh was clearly the better title of the two. But when Yol- 
isiie>>eafied oh (^ngrev^ professedly as a man of letters. Con* 
giorb.tdIdriiim he wished to be visited as a gentleman'; where* 
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upon Yoltaire re^obed^^thati if ibijQ(»>iM(# 

gentlenutn^ lie should ne^er haire Called w 
Have here the twe princlplea in marked ooirf^raet^ bi<iil| 
mortifying tO; think that no Englishman of rank Imaiyet Ja^ 
mshUness to throw himself gallantly cm the good setise tthd geed 
fCelmg of his countrymen^ as a profesmonal man i)f^4ettem 
' gentl^ani of the press/ — that Gibbon should J^ye stauc^ HO 
responsire chord, when he exclaimed, ^ The nobility of tha Spenf 
^ ;Cers has been illustrated and enriched by the glories of Morlho^ 
^ rough; but! exhort them to consider the ‘^Fairy Queen’’ 

* most precious jewel of their coronet. Our imn^ortal Fieldblg 
f was of the younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh^ who dr<^W 
^ their origin from the Counts of Habsburg. The aucoessora of 

Charles the Fifth may disdain their bret&en of England ; but 
^ the romance of Tom Jones,” that exquisite picture of humatl 
^ manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the impeh 

* rial eagle of the House of Austria.’ 

Byron had noble opportunities; but he wds prouder of Bruiti- 
mell’s acquaintance than Scott’s ; he preferred Shelley, becatiise 
he was a man of family; he loved rather to discredit the calling 
than to elevate it; and, in fact, made common cause with Wal? 
pole in his littleness. The critics, he used to say, ran down 
Walpole because he was a gentleman, and himself because iw 
was a lord. This was a slrange mistake; their social and here- 
ditary rank ensured both the most favourable reception ; and 
would have proved an unmixed advantage, if they had nCil 
shown an undue consciousness of it. It has been asserted that 
the dread Walpole is supposed to have felt, ‘lest he should lose 
‘ caste as a gentleman, by ranking as a wit and an author, ha 
‘ was much too fine a gentleman to have believed in the poa^ 
‘ sibillty of feeling.’ Our very complaint is, that he was not 
sufficiently high-bred for this ; and the consequence was, that 
most persons of his class continued half a century longer to be 
ashamed of adopting the most effective method of infiuenciUg 
their cotemporaries, and showing themselves possessed of know** 
ledge, observation, and capacity. The increase of readers^ 
which made the public the only patron worth considering, 
together with other circumstances, gradually emancipated general 
literature from the lowering infiuence of the prejudice: the 
establishment of this journal at once emancipated reviews : but 
the work of emancipation will be incomplete so long as any 
respectable portion of the press* remains under the pretence or 
semblance of a ban. Our honoured and lamented friend, Sydney 
Smith, declared that he had no hope o& effecting a required iai<* 
provement in the management of the Great Western Kail way 
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iStstd&gps fill i bishop was bUmt in them. * Were he now living, 
bfi would pfobably tell us that there is little or no hope of 
Meeting the required improvement in public opinion as to the 
'prtes, until a peer shall become openly and avowedly the editor 
of a newspaper* Not, certainly, mat the duties would be better 
performed on that account, but because an injurious prejudice, 
which it may take many years to reason down, might thus be 
demolished at a blow. 

It is only fair to say that these views were warmly and 
eloquently advocated by one young man of rank, five years ago. 
At a meeting^ of the Manchester Athenaeum (Oct. 184S), Mr. 
Smytho, the member for Canterbury, spoke thus : — 

^ It seems to me that, with a spirit worthy of a younger and a freer 
age, you have reserved to the author and the man of letters a reward, 
of a simple and less sordid character than the mere hire of this news^ 
paper, and the pay of that review can afford ; or, with intentions yet 
more foresighted and profound, you may have resolved to correct 
some of these, the anpnalies of a country which is governed by its 
journals, but where the names of its journalists are never mentioned, — 
of a country where, by the most unhappy of inversions, it is the in- 
vention which makes the fortune, and "the inventors who starve, — 
of a country where, if the men of science aspire to the highest 
honour whi<^ you have to bestow, — the suffrages of their fellow- 
oitizens,—* those men of science will poll by units, where the mere 
poUticians will poll by hundreds. And it seems to me especially 
meet, and right, and fitting, that you, the men of Manchester, should 
redress these evils; because there is an old, an intimate, and a 
natural alliance between literature and commerce ; and it is in virtue 
of this alliance (which has been alluded to in the speeches of several 
gentlemen who have preceded me this evening) that you know of 
what is passing amongst foreigners ; that you cannot but regard with 
i^poipathy the honours which abroad are paid to literature. Why, 
the very ambassadors now sent to us from foreign courts are so many 
reproaches on our neglect of letters. IVho is the ambassador from 
Bussia?-- A man who has risen by his pen. Who is the ambassador 
from Sweden?— An author and an historian ; the historian of British 
India. Who is the ambassador from Prussia?— An author and a 
professor. Who is the ambassador from Belgium?— Again, a man 
who has risen by literature. Who is the ambassador from France ? 
—An author and historian. Who is the ambassador from, I had 
almost said, our fellow-countrymen in America ?— Again, an author 
and a professor.’ 

Since this was spoken, Mr. Everett h^s been succeeded by 
Mr. Bancroft, the distinguished' author of The History of the 
• 'Utiited States;’ and M. de St. Aulaire’s place is now filled by 
de Beaumont, thb author of a work on Ireland, which is 



highly este^ed hv iFraiicei ^hatayer 
of Irish affiurs taken by him. : n- ^ 

The natural consequence of Walpole’s Ufj^e 

ing) or pretending to look, at authorship, wi^ 

‘ bitter bad ’ critic. The author with him must 
of fashion to ensure a favourable reception for the hobk^^ 

‘ Let but a lord once own the happy lines, - : v/ 
How the wit brightens and the sense rednes.V v.i \ ! 

He must be a member of parliament, a member of Brookes’^, or 
a lounger at ‘ White’s chocolate house’ at the least. SticH * jihor 
devil ’ authors as Goldsmith, Smollett, Bichardson, or Johniibn, 
are ignored or slighted ; Gray is flung ofl' as a pedant ; and even 
Fielding, with the blood of the Hapsburg in his veins, and 
though — 

‘ Droll nature stamp’d each lucky hit 
With unimaginable wit,’ 

is voted low — Rigby and another rake of qliality having actually 
found him ‘ banquetting with a blind man, a w — and three 
‘ Irishmen, on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, both in one 
‘ dish, and the dirtiest cloth.’ 

We will not quarrel with the high praise of Lord Carlisle’s 
tragedy (vol. ii. p. 163.), which was also praised by Dr. Johnson ; 
but here is an exemplary specimen of dilettante criticism : — 

^ Mr. Jephson’s tragedy, which I concluded would not answer jdl 
that I had heard of it, exceeded my expectations infinitely. The.I^- 
guage is noble, the poetry, similes and metaphors, enchanting. Ihe 
harmony, the modulation of the lines, shows he. has the best ear in 
the world. 1 remember nothing at ail equal to it appearing in my 
time, though 1 am Methusalem in my memory of the stage. I don’t 
know whether it will have all the 'effect there it deserves, as the stbry 
is so well known, and the liappy event of it known too, which prevents 
attendrissement Besides, the subject in reality demands hut two 
acts, for the conspiracy and the revolution ; but one can never ^ 
tired of the poetry that protracts it. Would you belieye 1 mntto 
appear on the theatre along with it? — ^my Irish friends^ the BingbiEnhs, 
have overpersuaded me to write an epilogue, which was , wanting* 
They gave me the subject, which 1 have executed miserably ; but at 
least I do not make the new Queen of Portugal lay aside her miy esty, 
and sell double entendres like Lady Bridget ToUemache.’ (Vohi. 
p.l77.j 

The amateur per&rmance, the select company, and tl^e over- 
persuading to write the epilogue, prove that Jepbspn had 
his great and little entrees to the set ; and this accounts for, the 
extravagant commendation lavished on his long-forgotten play. 
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This is ncKt the only instance in which Walpole has the mtsw 
fdrtuiie te dlflfer from posterity; — 

* What play makes yen laugh veiy much, and yet is a very wretched 

comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer.” Stoops, in- 
deed ! — /so she does, that is, the muse ; she is draggled up to the 
knees, and has t^d^ed, 1 believe, from Southwark fair. The whole 
view of the piece is low humour, and no humour is in it. All the 
merit is in the situations, which are comic ; the heroine has no more 
modesty than Lady Bridget, and the author’s wit is as much manque 
as the lady’s ; but some of the characters are well acted, and Wood- 
ward Sp^&s a poor prologue, written by Garrick, admirably.’ (Vol. i. 
p.58.) ’ 

He' cemld hardly be expected to appreciate Beaumarchais’ 
masterpiece, or see what it portended, or translate the writing 
on the wall ; but it is surprising he could find nothing in it but 
a farce : — 

^ Ncs I oxa not at all struck with the letter of Beaumarchais, ex- 
cept with its insolence. Such a reproof might become Cato the 
Censor, in defenoe of such a tragedy as Addison’s, on his descendant: 
but for such a vaurien as Beaumarchais/^ and for such a contemptible 
farce as “ Figaro^ it was paramount impertinence towards the duke, 
and gross ill-breeding towards the ladies. Besides^ I abhor vanity 
in authors ; it would offend in Milton or Montesquieu ; in a Jack- 
pndding it is intolerable. I know no trait of arrogance recorded of 
Molii^re — and to talk of the “ Marriage of Figaro ” as instructive / 
Punch might as well pretend to be moralising when he sells a bar- 
gain. In general, tlie modern Gens de Lettres in France, as they 
call themselves, are complete puppies.’ (Vol. ii. p. 276.) 

We must do him the justice to say he showed no greater pre- 
dilection for the encyclopedist school, and was fully alive to tho 
national vanity of the French : 

< My French dinner went off tolerably well, except that five or six 
of the invited disappointed me, and the table was not full. The 
Abb4 Baynal not only looked at nothing himself, but kept talking to 
the ambassador the whole time, and would not let him see anything 
neither. There never was such an impertinent and tiresome old 
gossip* He said to one of the Frenchmen, “ we ought to come 
“ abroad, to make us love our own country.” This was before Mr. 
Churchill, who replied very properly, “ Yes, we had some Esquimaux 
“here lately, and they liked nothing — because they could get np 
“ train oil for breakfast.” ’ (Vol. i. p. 272.) 

He speaks thus of Montaigne : 

• I have scarce been in town since I saw” you, have scarce seen any- 
bedy< here, and don’t remember a tittle but having scolded my 
gaidsner twice, which, indeed, would be as important an article as 
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a^in lU^taignaV travels,, vbicli, ! haTOj^n'i^Siidia^^uiBilanii 
tired of his essays, what must one be of .t]^esiaI^.',iWj^ftNiClvid^f1f'Aii$' 
a man thought, who never thought of anything but himself ?,Md 
what signifies what a man did, who nevei* did' My^hj^lr* '(vm/i. 

p.l35.) ' ■ ■ ■ * i • vi.-kv- 

We have not the remotest doubt that Wimple FOald havip/5 
been found in the foremost ranks of Dryden’s depreciptors^ twhoik 
Eikanah Settle was set up against him by the court. Me doesi' 
actually prefer Mason to Popf !— 

^ Did your lord bring you the Heroic Epistle to Sir Wi Chambers f 
I am going mad about it, though there is here and there a line 1 hate. 

I laughed till 1 cried, and the oftener 1 read it the better I like it. 
It hfiis as much poetry as the Dunciad” and more wit dnd gre^ier 
famlity: 

It will be admitted that the concluding sentence of the fol- 
lowing paragraph is not a lucky hit: 

• I made no commentary on General Oglethorpe’s death, madam, 
because his very long life was the great curiosity, and the moment lie 
is dead the rarity is over ; and, as he was but ninety-seven, he will ' 
not be a prodigy Compared with those who reached to a century and 
a half. lie is like many who make a noise in their owii time A*om 
some singularity, which is forgotten, when it comes to be registered 
with others of the same genus, but more extraordinary in their kind; 
How little will Dr. Johnson be remembered, when confounded 
the mass of authors of his own calibre ! ’ (Vol. ii. p. 227*) 

Again, alluding to Garrick : — 

^ What stuff was his Jubilee Ode, and how paltry his Prbloguca 
and Epilogues ! I have always thought that he was ^ust the counter- 
part of Shakspeare; this, the first of writers, and an indifferent actor; 
that, the first of actors, and a woful author. Posterity would believe 
me, who will see only his writings ; and who will see those of another 
modern idol, yhr less deservedly enshrined. Dr. Johnson.’ (V<d. i. 
p.333.) 

These bursts of petulance, for they can hardly be called Judgr 
mcnts, arc the more provoking, because no one can sec clearer* ; 
within a certain range, than Homce Walpole, when he lays airidc 
his Lpudon-smoke spectacles. His remarks on Gibbon are sound 
and discriminating; but Gibbon had been a Lord of the Treasury* 
He defends Burke’s famous allusion to Marie Antoinette when 
condemned by ‘ the town ; ’ but Burke was a parliamentai^ 
leader, and Marie Antoinette was a queen. Perhaps the boldest 
opinion he ever hazarded is this (vol. ii. p. 226.) ; — 

VFor Chatterton, he was a gigantic genius, and might have soared 
I know not whither. In the poems, avowed.for his, is a line, that 
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abiiher Bbirlej iior all^tbe monka in Christendom could or would have 
y^Hehi ai^d which Would startle them all for its depth of thought 
imd comprehensive expression, from a lad of eighteen — 

* " Keason a thorn in Revelation’s side ! ” ' 

, His criticisms on plays and players are coloured by the 
Btune prejudices. It was the remark of John Philip Kemble, 
thai he never knew an amateur actor or actress who was worth 
above thirteen and sixpence a-weck on the regular boards ; and 
that there was not a provincial coihpany of any note throughout 
the empire^ who would not act either comedy, tragedy, or farce, 
better than the best amateur company that could be collected 
i]a l^y Fair. . The difference was probably still more marked 
when the stage was in its zenith; yet Walpole, who had lived 
through its brightest period, awards the pahn to the amateurs; 
and can account for an adverse criticism on a set of them only 
on the supposition that one of the * regulars’ had indited it: — 

* 1 am veiy far from tired, . madam, of encomiums on the perform- 
ance at Richmond House ; but I, by no means, agree with the criti- 
cism on it that you quote, and which, I conclude, was written by 
some player, from envy, ^lo should act genteel comedy perfectly^ 
hut people of fashion that have sense ? Actors and actresses can only 
gt^ess at the tone of high life, and cmnot be inspired with it. Why 
there so few genteel comedies, but because most comedies are 
li^tten by men not of that sphere? Etheridge, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
m^d Cibber, wrote genteel comedy, because they lived in the best 
CQD^ipany ; and Mrs. Oldfield played it so well, because she not only 
followed, but often set, the fashion. General Burgoyne has written 
the best modem comedy y for the same reason; and Miss Farren is as 
excellent as Mrs. Oldfield, because she has lived with the best style 
of men in England;, whereas Mrs. Abingdon can never go beyond 
jCiPtdy which is a second-rate character; and that rank of 

women are always aping women of fashion, without arriving at the 
style., Farquhar’s plays talk the language of a marching regiment in 
country quarters ; Wycherley, Dryden, Mrs. Centlivre, &c., wrote as 
if they had only lived in the “ I&)se Tavern : ” but then the Court 
Hved m Drury Lane, too ; and Lady Dorchestejp and Nel Gwyn were 
equally good company. The Richmond theatre, I imagine, will take 
root.’ (Vol. ii. p. fi02.) 

With ‘ The School for Scandal ’ fresh in his memory, he 
fkji that General Burgoyne had written the best modem 
comedy! ‘Who should act genteel comedy perfectly, but 
‘ people of fashion that have sense?’ This reminds us of — 

> < 'Who drives fat oxen shottld himself be fat.’ 

it is axguing in a elide, and demanding an impos* 
People of who have sense, will , not take to 
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acting as a profession : if they do, they B06ii ceim to be^pemle 
of fashion; if they do hot^ they make nothings of iti^^ Feifm 
acting is as much an abstractioxi as a pe^ct 
principles. He is far from consistent on the sulig'ect of Garrick^ 
but he speaks pretty plainly in some places : for example, ttt 

‘I should shock Garrick’s devotees if I uttered att my option:;, | 
will trust your ladyship with it — it is, that Le Tester is 
times the genius. What comparison between the powers that'do 
fullest justice to a single part, apd those that instantaneohsiy cittt i^ll 
a whole piece, and transform themselves with equal perfeotioh 
men and women, and pass from laughter to tears, and make you sh^ 
the latter at both ?’ (Vol. i. p.332.) 

If this be true criticism, the late Charles Matthews was the 
first actor that ever lived, and Levassor is superior to Boufi^. 
He proceeds : — 

' Garrick, when he made one laugh, was not always judieious^ 
though excellent. What idea did his Sir John Brute give of a Surly 
Husband? His Bayes was no less entertaining; but it was a Garret* 
teer-bard. Old Cibber preserved the solemn coxcomb ; and was tliO 
caricature of a great poet, as the part was designed to be. 

‘ Half 1 have said 1 know is heresy, but fashion had gone to eXceBiii, 
though very rarely with so much reason. Applause had turned hfs 
head, and yet he was never content even with that prodigality. His 
jealousy and envy were unbounded; he hated Mrs. Clive, till she 
quitted the stage ; and then cried her up to the skies, to depress Mrs. 
Abingdon. He did not love Mrs. Pritchard, and with more reason, 
for there was more spirit and originality in her Beatrice than in hiS 
Benedick.’ (Vol. i. p. 332.) 

Johnson’s fine allusion to Garrick’s death was never thought 
exaggerated. ‘ 1 am disa{i|)ointed by that stroke of death which 
‘ has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the pubUo 
‘ stock of harmless pleasure.’ Nor could any satirist of those 
days have levelled against his noble friends and admirers the 
bitter taunt fiung by Mr. Moore at Sheridan’s — 

‘ How proud thjy can flock to the funeral array > , 

Of one whom they shuimed in his sickness and sorro^i 
How bailifls may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morroyr-’ 

But Walpole has found out a method o| depreciating both ^e 
shrine and the worshipper:*— 

‘ Tes, madam, I do think the pomp of Garrick’s funeral pmrfeotly 
ridiculous. It is confounding the immense apace between pleasing 
talents and national services. What distinctions remain for a patriot 
hero, *when the most solemn have been showered on a player?-^bat 
whmi a great empire is on its decMne, one symptom is, there iteiog 
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em^ 9 ,f^vtri^^ efs^tiol objects. Shak^are, ifb^ 

i^n^/3wieigb pouase)!^^^ and Nottingham fpugbt»: not 

v^ho only actedi when; imteed» 
1 know who hap Cpunselled and who ha^ fought. 

vV^'^tiOo hot at4& mpan to detract from Garrick’s merit, who was a 
repj( genius^m b^ who, I believe, was nevfer equalled, in 

tragp4j.aq4 eomedy. $tilll cannot think that acting, however 
j^ifectly^, others have written, is one of the most astonishing 
tp^ptSi^5,.(yH. I ^wUi^ as fairly, that Mrs. Porter and Madlle^ 
ib^esnU have struck me so much^ as even to reverence them, 
^arrjck ^heyer ejected me quite so much as those two actresses, apd 
soihie'few others in particular parts, as Quin, in Falstaff ; King, in 
Lord Ogleby ; Mrs. Pritchard, in Maria in the Nonjuror ; Mrs. 

Mi^. Cadwallader ; and Mrs. Abingdon, in Lady Teazle. 
Hiey^ all' iseemed the very persons: I suppose that in Garrick t 
tUnght I saw more of his art; yet his Lear, Richard, Hotspur 
(which the tow'n had not taste enough to like), Kitely, and Ranger, 
wpi^ ap capital and perfect as action could be. declamation I 
confer he never charmed me, nor could he be a gentleman ; his Lord 
Tpwniey and Lord Hastings were mean ; but there, too, the parts are 
indifferent, and do not call for a master’s exertion.’ (Yol. i. p. 332.) 

An anecdote of Mrs. Siddons confirms, if it required con- 
fiisning, the statement concerning Garrick’s morbid jealousy : — 
^^ Mrs# Siddons continues (1782) to be the mode, and to be modest 
and^s^siblb. She declines great dinners, and says her business and 
the cares of her family take up her whole time. When Lord Carlisle 
CB^ed her the tribute-money from Brookes*s, he said she was not 

S nieree enough. “ I suppose she was grateful,” said my niece, 
ly Maria. Mrs. Siddons was desired to Medea and Lad^ 
M^heih, — No,” she replied ; she did not look on them as female 
^^ci^racters.” She was questioned transactions with 

(^iffriA; she said, ^^he did nothing but put her out; that he told 
her; she moved her right hand when it should have been her left, 
short,” said she, “I found I must not shade the tip of his 
^‘ pose.’” (Yol. ii. p. 131.) 

The cotemporary impression regarding Mrs. Siddons must be 
an object of interest, even when recorded byg one whom we can- 
uot rhnk among the most candid of observers — 

* Mr. Craufurd, too, asked me if I did not think her the best actress 
l eyer saw ? I said, “by no means; we old folks were apt to be 
prejqdiced in favour of our first impressions.” She is a good figure ; 
hafzidsonie enough, though neither nose nor chin according to the 
t standard, beyond which both advance a good deal. Her hair 
is either red, or she has no objection to its being thought so, and had 
m^d red powder. Her voice is clear and goc^ ; but 1 thought she 
414 Its modulations enough, nor ever approach enough to 

but this may come when more habituated to the awe 
c^^^iiipdience of the capital. Her action is proper, but with little 
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variety; when without her armB are not geiiteel. 

fiOe, madam, all my objections are very trifling ; bdt What T rwltf 
Wanted, but did dbt find, was originalitjr, which anhoiiheeia gisMihVi 
and without both which I am never intrinsically pleased. 

Siddons did, good Bense or good instruction might give. I dara to 
say, that were I one-and-tWenty, I should have thought hdt^hi^v^t- 
Ions; but, alas! I remember Mrs. Porter and the Dtxn^eeiiU,-^abd 
iwtnember every accent of the former in the very saifie ^airt. Tjelb 
this is not entirely prejudice; don’t 1 equally recollect the whole 
gross of Lord Chatham and Cliarles Townshend, and does it hitid^ ^ 
my thinking Mr. Pox a prodigy ? — Pray do not send him this 
graph too.’ (Vol. i. p. 115.) 

The date Is 1782, — rather late In the day to begin tliinkinigf 
Hr* Fox a prodigy. But the last sentence was evidently meant 
to be read, as Charles the Second and his courtiers tcad tb6 
Seventh Commandment, — with the omission of the not 

The reflections on the breaking out of the Prepch itevokitfoni 
are well worth attention. The letter of September 26. J789, 
for example, is almost literally applicable to the existing *stat|!i^ of 
France at this moment. Many of the other letters, also, aro 
curious, os illustrations of laws, manners, and society in b6th 
countries. The frequency of robberies will sound very atart^ 
ling to all whose personal recollections do not extend to periods 
much anterior to the new police, — about as new to the rlsihg 
generation ^ the New River or the New Forest : ~ 

* The Hertfords, Lady Holdernesse, and Lady Mary Coke did dlue 
here on Thursday, 'but were armed as if going to Gibraltar ; and 
Lady Cecilia Johnstone would not venture even from Petersham 
for in the town of Richmond they rob even before dusk — to Such 
perfection arc all the arts brought ! Who would have thought that 
the war with America would make it impossible to stir from one 
village to another ? yet so it lit^ally is. The edtonies topk otf al^ 
our commodities down to highwaymen. Now being forced to mew 
and then turn them out like pheasants, the roads are stocked Viih 
them, and they are so tamo that they even come into houses.’ ( VoU ii* 
p.107.) , : 

Walpole and Lady Browne are stopped on their way to drihk 
tea with a neighbour by a highwayman: — 

‘ He said, “ Your purses and watches !” I replied, I have tto ^atdh. 

Then your purse!’’ I gave it to him ; it had nine guineas. It 
was so dark that 1 could not see his hand, but felt him take it. 
then asked for Lady Browne’s purse, and said, Don’t 'be frightened f 
** 1 will not hurt you.” I said, " No, you won’t frighten the lady ? ” 
He replied, “ No, I give you my word I will do you no hurt.” ‘Lady 
Browne gave him her purse, and was going to add her watch, but hb 
said, am much obliged to you ; 1 wish you good night ! ^ ^uliad 
ofr his hat, and rode away. Well,^ said I, “ Lady Brewne, you •Wifi 
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be afiwd of being robbed another time, for jou see there is 

nothing in it*’ ^^Oh! but I am,” said she, ^^and now I am in 
** terrors lest he should return, for I have riv^ him a purse with 

bnlj bad monejr, that I carry on purpose, (Vol. ii. p. 55.) 

After deseribing some private theatricals at Ham Common, 
he says,— 

There was a great deal of good company collected from the 
environs and even from London, but so armed with blunderbusses, 
that when the servants were drawn up after the play, you would 
hdva thought it had been a midnight review of conspirators on a 
heaili.’ 

When Mr. Craiifurd, described as having always presence of 
mind enough to be curious, was robbed, the wits reported him as 
saying to the highwayman, ‘ You must have taken other pocket- 
* books ; could not you let me have one instead of mine ?’ 

The impression left by Lord Hervey’s Memoirs as to the 
selfish hamts and arbitrary modes of thinking of royal per- 
sonages, before the progress of manners refined and softened 
them, is confirmed by Walpole in many passages. The following 
is an extract from a letter dated Calais, 1773. 

* I must acquaint you with a piece of insolence done to the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland. Their Koyal Highnesses, upon their 
arrival here on Saturday se’ennight, went to the play, as likewise on 
Sunday. On Monday morning two of the players waited on their 
Soyal Highnesses to thank them for the honour that had been done 
Hh&my and to receive the gratification usual upon such occasions. The 
Duke gave them three guineas for the two representations, which was 
80 far from satisfying these gentry, that, by way of impertin(Ace, they 
sent their candle-snuffer, a dirty fellow, to present a bouquet to the 
DttohasB, who was rewarded for his impudence with a volley of coups 
de Mean. This eliastisement did not intimidate the actors, who sent 
one of their troop after the Duke fc St. Omer, with a letter, to know 
if it was really true his Royal Highness gave but three guineas ; for 
that they, the players, suspected their companions had pocketed the 
best part of what was given. What answer the Duke gave I know 
not, buff the man who went with the letter has been put in prison, 
and the whole troop has been ordered to leave the town. VoUd qui est 
bien tragique pour les comediens I This afiair is as much talked on 
at Calais as if it was an afiair of state.’ (Yol. i. p. 89.) 

The story of the Duchess of Bolton proposing to start for 
China as a place of safety, when the end of the world was posi- 
tively fixed for the next year, by some Moore or Murphy of the 
day ; the atories of the famous beauty, Lady Coventry, and the 
<^position encountered by Lord Macclesfield when he attempted 
to'tefom the calendar, materially diminish our astonishment at 
any amount of ignorance in any class, towards the middle of the 
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last centtny, or ve migiitistiqiieet Walpole of io'vdiitii^ftiie* 
(Halogue which comes next : — - 

^ I capoot say therl^will be qpite so much wit in the an^ote 
going to tell you next. Lady Greenwich', t’other day, in a eonversar 
tion with Lady Tweeddale/joamed the Saxons (the knows how 
that happened). The Saxons, my dear !” cried the Mi^pahiaaess^ 
‘‘who were they ?” “l^ord, madam, did yOur |jadyship jxey^ aeadl 
the lEstory of England ? No, my dear ! rray who 4rrote ft ? ** 
Don't it put you ijf m(nd of the Mattoe and the Allogabrogbs in 
Qrammoat ? Yoici, a second dialogue of the same dame wuh tt^e 
Duchess of Argyll, who went to her to hire a house the'MarchioaeDia 
has here on Twickenham Common, for her brptber, Generm 
Gunning : — 

‘ Marchioness. — But will he pay for it ? ” 

‘ Duchess. — “ Madam, my brother can afford to pay £>r It } aq^ if 
he cannot, I can.” ^ 

‘ Marchioness. — “ On! Tam glad I shall have my mcnej. WplI, 
my dear, but am I to wish you joy on Lady Augusta’^ marnagei^”*, 

‘ Duchess. — “ No great joy, madam ; there was no griikt occasion 
for Lady Augusta Campbell to be married.” ^ 

‘ Marchioness. — “ Lord, my dear, I wonder to hear yott say sd, 
who have been married twice.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 340.) 

A curious adventure, in which Charles Fox' is traditiopally 
reported to have been engaged, is1*ecorded with particulars; ~ ^ 

‘ I know nothing of the following legend but fipm that old ikaidi 
Common Fame, who outlies ^he newspapers. You have read iu 
“ FicldingV Chronicle” the tale of the lion. Mrs. Grieve; but oouU 
you havejbelieved that Charles Fox could have been in the list of her 
dupes ? Well, he was. She promised him a Miss Phipps, a West 
Indian fortune of 150,000/. Sometimes she was not landed — Bomei» 
times had the small pox. In the mean time Miss Phipps did not like 
a black man. Celadon must powder his eyebrows. H# did, ^ and 
cleaned himself. A thousand Jews thought he was gone td Kings** 
gate to settle the payment of his debts. Oh no ! he was to meet Celia 
at Margate. To confirm the truth, the lion. Mrs. Grieve advanced 
part of the fortune ; some authors say an hundred and sixty, others 
three hundred pounds. But how was this to answer to the matron 7 
Why, by Mr. Fox’s chariot being seen at her door. Her other dupies 
could not doubt of her noblesse or interest, when the hopes of Britain 
frequented her house. In short Mrs. Grieve’s parts are in u];iiversal 
admiration, whatever Charles's arc.’ (Vol. i. p. 107*) ^ 

Sir Walter Scott mentions the story in his Diary of May 9th, 
1828 ; and there is an obvious aUu^n to it in ^ The Co;aen6r8i 
by Foote. # 

The uncertainty still resting on the death Sf the great Lorj^ 
Clive, cuvrently reported to have committed suicide, gives value 
to a cotemporary account from high authority ; 
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; * Lbtd H. lias just be^ told me the manner of L:>rd 

CUW^i ^ath. T^ateVef bad happened, it had flung him into eon- 
vulsions, to Whieh helVas very subject Dr.Fpthergill gave him, as 
he had done on like occasions, a dose of laudanum; but the pain in 
his bowels was so violent that he asked for a second dose. Dr. Fotlier- 
gill said if he took another he woiild be dead in an hour. The moment 
.FothergiU wm gone he «>vallowed another, for another it seems stood 
by him, and lie is dead.’ (Vol. i.’ p. 155.) 

In an. article on Oeorge Selwyn, on the publication of his 
correspondence, we quoted bon mots of liis sufficient to set up 
half a dozen wits; but he was inexhaustible, and a fresh stock 
ib now brought to light : — 

‘ Apropos of bon-raots, has our lord told you that George Selwyn 
calls Mr. Foif and Mr. Pitt “ the idle and the industrious apprentices 
If he has not^ I am sure you will thank me, madam.’ (Vol. ii. p. 146.) 

I^ogarth’s print was then familiar to every one ; and the joke 
was as generally understood and appreciated as that of the late 
Mr. R. Smith (father of the editor of the Letters), when he 
declared Mr. Hume and Mr. Vaiisittart (Lord Bexley) to be 
the living personifications of ‘ Penny wise and pound foolish.’ 
The best of the other ho7i inots will not occupy much space : — 

‘ You ask about Mr. Selwyn: have you heard his incomparable 
r|iply to Lord George Gordon, who asked him if lie would choose Jiini 
again for Luggersliall : he replied, “ Ilis constituents would not.” 
‘‘Oh yes, if you would recommend me, they would choose me if I 
“ came from the coast of Africa.” “ That is according to what part 
“ of the coast you came from ; they would certainly, if you |^mc from 
“ the Guinea coast.” Now, madam, is not this true inspiration as 
well as true wit? Had one asked him in which of the four quarters 
of the world Guinea is situated^could he have told ? ’ (Vol. i. |). 427.) 

‘ He came to me yesterday morning from I^ady Townsend, who, 
terrified by the fires ol* the preceding night, talked the language of 
the Court, instead of opposition. lie said si)C put him in mind of 
removed tradesmen, who hung out a board with burnt out from over 
“ the way.” ’ (Vol. i. p. 4.39.) 

‘ Everybody is full of Mr. Burke’s yesterday’s speech, whiidj I only 
. merition ,as parent of a 7nof of George Selwyn. Lord George Gordon, 
single, divided the liouse, and Selwyn set him down afterwards at 
Whit©’, 6, where he said, “I have brought the whole opposition in my 
‘‘ coach ; and I hope one coach will always hold them, if they mean 
‘^'to take away the Board of Works,” (of which he was Paymaster.)' 
(Vol. i. p. 408.) 

‘ George Selwyn is, I think, the only person remaining who can 
/strike wit out of the present politics. On hearing Calcraft wanted to 
be Earl of Ormottd, he said, “ it would be very ]»roper, as no doubt 

there had been many Butlers in his family.” ’ ( Vol. i. p. 4.) 
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Every rciider who onjoys Kumour wfll ,«jHpvr: th^ i^()wing (ts 
be a capijtal'story^ VitJi a result sioguU]^j4^![Hjtw 
ners : — 

‘To flivort the theme: how you like> madam, i tli^ ♦folWw^ 
story? A youn®; Mtitl^iine do ChoisaOl'^is itiloved witii by 
do Coi^iiy and IMnce Joseph of* Monaoo. Site longed^, fer a 
that should be a iidraole of .eloquence. * E>{;ery other in V9/im 
sells iiiaokaws, parrots, cockatoos &c. Ko wowlcr otic at ica^trof we 
jivals soon found a ^Ir. Pitt; and the bird was irupicdii}it(dy d^jdareJJ 
tlic nymph’s lir^it niinistei* ; but as hho bad two passions ae well as two 
lovers, she was also enamoured of Gmieral Jacko at Aatlfry’s.*' /S 3 ie 
unsuccessful candidate oifered Astley ingots for his monkey rftut 
Astley d( maiiding a terre fur life, the paladin was forced to ; 

but fortunalcly Inward of anothor niiraele of parts of thp Motiomotapan 
lUce, who was jiot in so exalted a sphere of life, <arty a mar-" 

luitoii ill a kitclicii, when* he had h*arut to pluck fo^yls Witli^ inimitable 
dcxieiily. ’fliis d(*ai animal was not invaluable ; -Was bought, and 
piesentod to JMad.iim* de Choiseul, '\\ho iiiiinediatoly maWe him the 
Secretaire de si s ('oinmanderin*iH. Her caresses 'were distributed 
equally to the aniinaU, and her thanks to the donors. The first time 
she^veiit put the t\\o iormer were locked up in her bed chamber: 
how the Uvo latter w(*n* di^p()sed of, history is silent. Ah! I dread to 
tell the sc([u«*k Wilt n the lady returned, and flew to her ebamber, 
Jacko the sect, nd reeci\(*d her with all tlie enq)re>gemouf possible ; 
but where uas Poll? Ftniud at last niid(*r the bed, shivering and 
eoAM ring, and Mithoiit a f<*atht‘r, as stark as any Christian. 
prescntt‘r eoticluded that Ins rival had given tha nioiik<*y wiUi^at 
very v iew ; clialleivj;('(l him, tliey fought, and both were wonmlcd 5 and 
an heroic advent me it was.’ (Vol. ii. p. 2 oS.) ' 

Tlioit^ Is certainly nothlnir now under tlic sun in the way of 
story. ^Vho eoiild or would have thouglit that tlie well-known 
ad\ ( 111 lire of Tiord Cldon and the turbot had been anticipated ? ' 

‘ Another on our list of burials is a Sir I’airiek Hamilton. Ilis 
liihtory is eurions. lb* has an estate oi* 1800 /. a year in frcliind, but 
lias JodiM'd ut Tvviektnhani fta* three* or four years, vvalching im- 
jiatienfly an aiieienl nneh* who has some money. The old gentlcmin, 
ionn(‘il> a eiplain in tlie Scotch Cie3\s, is now eighty-eight ; but 
beaiitiliil and .sl(*ek as ]\Ielehi.M*dee when h(5»was not above two hnn- 
dre<l ; and he walks lonr or live miles a day, and looks ns if he 
outlive his late heir fur a quarter of a egntury more. Hi r Patrick tra« 
knigh1e<l when mayor of Dublin. His kid}’^ is still more ])Hi*aunoilil$ik<t. 
Jn liis mayoralty lie could not persuade her to buy a new gown. Tlio 
])rid(* of the llamiltoiis suniiounled the penury of the Higbluiuls. Ho^ 
boni»lit a silk that eost tiv e-and-lilty slnUiiigs a yard, hut told bis 
w'ife it ( ost but forlj". In the e\eiiing she displayed ii to some of her 
fen.alc aequaiiitanee. “ Forty shillings a yard ! Jjord, mndam,” fl^id 
one of th<*in, “1 would give iiv e-and-forty myself.” “TW!mld you, 
“ madam? — you shall have it at tliat price.” ‘Judge bow Sir Patrick 
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was transported when he returned at night, and she bragged of the 
good bargain she had made !' (Vol. i. p. 451.) 

One of the common charges against Walpole is founded on 
his ungrateful harshness and coldness to Madame du Deffand, 
who entertained and uniformly professed a warm and i)crfectly 
unselfish i^egard for him. His advocates excuse him on the plea 
df that dread of ridicule Avhich is admitted to have formed a 
principal feature in his character. He was afraid of being 
laughed at for a liaison wdth * an old blind woman.’ I3ut this is 
far from being a satisfactory apology ; and from what we remem- 
ber of his occasional style of reciprocation, Madame du DefFaud 
might have exclaimed, in the spirit of the song, — 

‘ Perliaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me down stairs?’ 

And, al^tcr alb there any dc^scription of weakness or moral 
cowardice niovc censurable, than that Avhicli induces a mau to 
shrink from the avowal of w^cll-founthid affection and esteem, or 
leads him to disavow the feelings which do honour to the heart, 

. from fear of incurring the j idicule of tlie fops and fribbles of 
^society, bi* from a wish to stand well with them ? It is our firm 
l;COnviction that more tluiii 1ml f tlu' seeudal we hear circulated 
-•3n society k attributable to vanity. It is the gratification t>f 
telling a good story, not the wish to infli(‘t injury, that incites. 
The race between ]Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Crabtree, afid Sir Beii- 
jamin Backbite, wa.s not should de.«t j*oy Bady Teazlc‘’s ehii- 
racter, but who should sjmead tlic first account of the alleged 
duel through tlie town. But if the amiability of these-worthy 
people became tlie subject of discussion, we fca.r this analysis of 
motive would not go far toAvards establishing tlie goodness of 
their hearts. The alleged excuse, howewer, Avas certainly tlie 
true one ; for there are many passages in these * letters Avhleh 
prove incontestably hoAV cordially AValpoie really returned M i- 
dame du Deffand’s affection, ami how dee]>ly lie mourned her 
loss. It Avas rejiaired, hoAvcAer, and morcj than repaired, by 
the friendship lie foiiticd, in 1788, Avith tlie ladies Avho exer- 
cised so wholesome and benign a..n iiifliicnce over the closing 
years of his life: and Avhi^e names are iioav so lionourably and 
indissolubly associated Avith bis oavii. He thus describes the 
commencement of tlie acrpiaiiitance : — 

‘ If I have picked up no recent aiiecdoics on our common, I IiaA^e 
made a rniieli more, to me, ]m cious acquaintance. It is the acquaint- 
ance of two young ladies of ll:e liVime of Bej iy, Avhom 1 lirst saw last 
wintej’, and aa^Iio acchlentrdly took a house here, with their fattier, for 
this season.’ ♦ * •. * 
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‘ lliej are exceedingly sensible, entirely natural and unaffected, 
frank, and, being (juaUfjod to talk on any subject, nothing is so 048y 
and agreeable as their conversation — not more apposite than their 
answers and observations. The eldest, I discovered by chance, un- 
<lerstands Latin and is a perfect Frenchwoman in her language. The 
younger draws charmingly, and has copied admirably Lady l)i*^ 
gi])sies, which I lent, though lor the first time of her attempting 
(M)lours. They are of pleasing figures ; Mary, the eldest, sweet, with 
line dark eyes, that are very lively when slie speaks, Avith a symmetry 
of face that is tlie more interesting from being pale ; Agnes, the 
younger, lias an agreeable sensible countenance, hai’dly to bo called . 
handsoino, but almost. She is less animated than Mary, but seems 
out of d(deren(*e to her sister to speak seldomer ; for they doat on each 
other, and JMary is always praising her sister’s talents. I must even 
lell you th()y dress within the bounds of fashion, though fashionably; 
hut without the exereseenees and balconies Avith Avliicli modern hoy- 
< lens overwhelm and barrieade their persons. In sho 't, good sense, 
ijilbrmatiun, sini])lieity, and case, cliaracterise the Berrys; and this is 
not partieiilarly mine, avIio am afil to be prejudiced, but the universal 
voice of all AAdio knoAv them/ (A^ol. ii. p. 348.) 

The (late of this ictlei* is October 11. 1788. The charm did 
not fade with time. In May, 1792, he Avrites: — 

^ 1 am indeed inueli obliged for tlie transcript of tlie letter on my 
‘‘ Wtv<‘s.” Miss AgiK's has a finesse in her (‘yes and countenance 
that does not propose itself to you, but is very engaging on ob^^erva- 
iion, and has oftcui imnhj li(u*s(;if preferred to lie.r sLsUn*, avIio lias the 
most exact iy fine leal n res, and only Avants colour to make b<?r face as 
perfect as lier gracadnl i)erson ; iinh^.ed iieitJier lias good liealtli, nor 
llic air of it. Miss Mary’s ey(‘s arc grav(?, but sin*, is not so Iierscdf ; 
and, having much more a]>plication than her sist(‘r, she convers(?3 
re adily, and Avith gi’cat intelligence, on all .snbj(icts. Agnes is more 
restrv(‘(l, Imtlier coniiiiu/t sense A'^ery striking, and always to tlm pur* 
pose. Tn hlmrt, tliey arc (‘Xtraordinary lafiiigs ; and 1 am proud of 
my partiality Ihr them, and since the ridicule can only fall on me; 
ami not mi them, 1 (are not a straw for its being said that T am in 
love with oiKi of llieiii — p(^ople shall elioose wliicb : it is as much 
with both as either, and I am iiifinitcdy too old to regard the 
dll on' (Vol. ii. p. 471.) 

Tlicsc nr(". natural, earnest, unaffected tributes ; and wc ean 
Avell iinihM’stand that, to persons so gifted and so predisposed to 
enjoy liis conversation, there must have been a very great 
charm in constiint and cordial intimacy Avitli such a nnin. 

Wc (iannot help Avishing that Mr. Vernon Smith had devoted 
a little more time and attention -to the self-imposed duty of 
editor. He has givcu his readers credit for an extent of minute 
knowledge Avhich not one in twenty ean ffiirly be expected to 
possess ; and he has fallen into tAvo or three nn account til )le mis- 
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pikes. Bi^t be hoe performed Us part quietly and unobtru- 
sivelyt and the notes added from the MS. journal of liord 
Ossory are valuabk^ though few. For e^cample : — 


‘ * The following is Lord Ossor j’s own opinion of the social talents 

of some of the best talkers of his day : — ‘‘ Horace Walpole was an 
** agreeable lively man, very affected, always aiming at wit, in which 
** ho fell veiy short of his old friend George Selwyn, who possessed 
i| in the most genuine but indescribable degree. Hare’s conversa- 
•* tion abounded with wit, and perhaps of a more lively kind*; so did 
** Bnrke’s, though with much alloy of bad taste ; but, upon the whole, 
** my brother the General was the most agreeable man in society of 
** any of them.” — May, 1816. — MSS. Ed.’ 

The late Lady Holland — a great authority in such matters — 
was also of this opinion : when the same question was raised 
in* her presence, she determined it in favour of General Fitz- 
patrick ; as having been the most agreeable person she had ever 
known. *• 


V 

Art. III. — 1. An Appeal to the Middle Classes on the urgent 
Necessitg of numerous Radical Reforms^ financial and Organic. 

FjBANCis W. Newman, Professor of Latin in University 
College, London, and formerly Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. Loudon: 1848. Pp. 28. 

2. English lAfe^ Social and Domestic^ in the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century^ considered in rcfaence to our Position as 
a Community of Professing Christians. By the Author of 
* Reverses.’ London: Fellowes, 1847. Pp. 219. 

* Tn . times like these, no apology is ‘needed from any one 
■*“" ‘ for appealing to his fellow countrymen on matters of the 

* deepest common interest.’ Such are the terms in which Pro- 
fessor Newman introduces his views on some of the*mo->t 
difficult questions of national policy — views maintained with 
much ability, and "Ssinguhir courage, though far from command- 
ing our general assent. We admit this apology for no apology 
to be an ample onS ; and feel that we need no other for now 
following his example. 

It may bo inferred, we think, from the general tenor of our 
political opinions, that we are no great enemies to projects of 
reform : though we must express opr distrust of mhny of those 
changes ^ organic in their nature, and proposed for* instant 
adoption — ■which have been recently propounded. Bbt what 
we chiefly lament is the tone which hat now and tlieti been 
assumed by some of their most respectable advocates — to the 
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effect that, if such and such reforms be refused or delayedi ^ 
devolution is ineviljB^ble ; atifl if not absofUtfely juBtifiabfe 
not calculated tO excite very much either of censure 
Even Mr. Newman, though he would, we doubt not, stroh^y 
deprecate all recourse to violence, yet too mubli countentoces^ 
such reprehensible modes of expression. Thus at the close 
his pamphlet he observes : — ‘ By all means must th^fluMdlb 
‘classes warn the aristocracy, that they will iiOt uphold 
‘ endure extravagance in an insolvent commonwealth— that tliey 
f will not. become mere tools of unrighteous administratioi) ~ 

‘ that they will not look calmly on, Avhile our rulers rim tlie 
‘ course of France under Louia XVI., nor yet of Frtfhce under 
‘ Louis Philippe ; but if their prayer be pertinaciously 
* will at last rather adopt any extreme means of enjoreiny the 
‘ obedience of their representatives, than bear the fearful risks 
‘ of continuing our present system. . Let them assume this 
‘ spii'it, and they w ill be able to regcneijrate the British consti- 
‘ tution.’ 

Now w^e strongly object to the use, in a country like this, 
and with such constitutional remedies as ours, of any expres- 
sions which imply that the middle classes, the aristocratic classfes, 
the woifking classes, or any partial combinations of classes, have 
the right to dictate reforms, — with revolution for th,p alterna- 
tive ! and, still more, their right to say when these reforms htivo 
been pertinaciously refused. Parties seeking any great reform 
must firs|. obtain the expressed consent of the influencing part 
of the nation ; since without this, the demand might merely 
denote the will, not of the nation, but of an inconsiderable 
faction : and, when they have obtained that consent, it is plain 
enough that the desired reforms will be accomplished without a 
revolution. It is in vain to say that, though such refoims jinay 
be the will of the nation, they sometimes cannot be otherwise 
etflxited. The frequent, comprehensive, yet peaceful changes wo 
have effected (and eftected the more safely by having enectod 
them gradually), give the lie to all such arguments, and at once 
demonstrate their futility. We are fully aware of the danger of 
delaying any urgent and desirable reform; and eveh admit the 
consequent possibility of revolution, as the result of frustrated 
hoj)es operating on human passion and infirmity : But it wUl 
ho^be the less true, that they who w^oulcPrccommend its adoption 
in a country like this, w^ould be guilty of a great crime, ijn 
such a country, we cannot think it expedient to speak evfett of 
a pospible resort to physical violence, as other than a most cen- 
surable alternative^ still Jess to justify it, should the demands of 
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^ .jpopuiar will not be speedily complied, with, tt seemis tp ps, 
im the contnuy, that, to u^'the Jauguage of Burke in a well- 
Imown i^age, we oimht *to approach to the faidter of the state 
* as to the wbunds of a father, with pious awe and trembfing 
f solimtude.’ To threaten its subversion, if reformation be not 
promptly granted, is to imitate those savages who, finding the 
niala^ ^f their aged parents, as they judge, incurable, com- 
mit piOrricide by way of a remedy. 

She time, we trust, is eoming, though it may bp yet (^tant, 
when lUitionS wiU' discover, from a‘ comprehensive histqric zhduc- 
^on, that armed revolutions, wherever there is the shadow of a 
cdnstUiititeal government, arc never likely to pay. When this 
conviction is attained, it will no longer be of any importance to 
di^uBs that subtle question, — What constitutes the moral right 
v/t resistance to a faulty government, or the degree Of provocation 
which will justify such a step, in foro comcientia? 'If, indeed, 
there be absolutely no constitutional government, that is, no 
machinery for insuring the action of matured public opinion on 
the ruling powers of the state, and the necessity of such pro- 
Vidons is deeply and generally felt, we scarcely know any risk 
or any sacrifice that should not be faced for their attainment. 
But where' there are substantially such provisions, though (it 
may be) incomplete and imperfect, we do not hesitate to say, 
thut ihe notion of recurring to a revolution of violence, for the 
^nce of obtaining any niiqpr or particuhir reforms, would be 
equally criniinal and insane. 

Mmiy people may still think that the French (or rather the 
il^uisians) were justified in taking up arms against their late 
gOlmniment. But few, we apprehend, will now be of opinion 
that that insurrection was a wise or exemplary proceeding : And 
in every country, there will occur junctures, like that which led 
to the disputed policy of Louis Philippe in relation to the Be- 
fbrm Banquet ; in which the champions and accusers of ^e 
gdvernment w'ill be equally vehement, and have topics equally 
plausible. Such crises have repeatedly occurred among our- 
sdves ; in which it luu been warmly disputed among conscientious 
and intelligent men, whether the minister has not been re- 
sorting to unwai'rantable and unconstitutional remedies; as 
in the suppression of the monster meetings of Ireland some 
years ago, or the recent proceedings in reference to thq 
Chartist processions. In these cases, .the most c:^t defini- 
tion of the theory of the constitution will not always indicate 
sufficient clearness what may or may not be justipably 
by the ^government. To meet a temporary emergency 
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temporary measures may ^ required, which many exp^ejat 
people will exclaim agaiiist^s a violation dr euspenslon of the 
constitution; and which the government will justify as pro- 
yoked by a previous breach of allegiance. No r precise rules 
can be laid down to meet all such cases, — under all possible 
combinations of events, or tjne sudden and iinacoountableL ac^ 
cess of an epidemic enthusiasm among the people. #But in 
all of them, the remedy surely is not a revolution. A wise 
and bold minister will tak^ the responsibility of recommending 
what he deems requisite at such a*conjuncture ; and a wise and 
free people will abide their time, and apply to his conduct those 
constitutional remedies which the law has provided. If the 
body of the nation believe that he has acted only as the urgency 
of circumstances required, he will receive an ample indemnity 
for his acts, when the tumult of temporary excitement has 
passed away. If otherwise, the nation will quietly but firmly 
express its will, in the cliumcter it impresses on its representative 
assemblies. It will lock the wheels of an unpopular governmepi? ; 
and compel the formation of a ministry more in harmony with 
the wishes and expectations of the people. To resort to anarchy, 
and to subvert the constitution, perhaps even plunge the Country 
into civil war on account of some such disputed act,— certainly 
to inflict an incalculable amount of private and public misety, — 
is to ^ cast out devils by Beelzebub, the very prince ol the 
^ devils ; ’ or, in the language of Burke, ' to invoke the powers 
^ of hell to rectify the disorders of earth.’ Wc ^o not say that 
it may not require patience and self-control in a nation uni- 
formly to act in this way, nor that there may not be cases 
where there are great provocations to act otherwise; we are 
only contending that it is uniformly toise so to act. ■ . 

To the unreflecting, nothing seems less difficult than to form 
a constitution, and to establish a government. To those who 
either read history, or take the trouble to think, it will rather 
appear matter of surprise how a stable government sliould ever 
emerge out of the chaos (once produced) of civil confusion and 
anarchy. The greatest evil of violent revolutions, great as tfwse 
evils necessarily are, is not the temporary disorders and suffering 
which usually uslier them in, and always characterise their 
agony and crisis, but those of the unknown, the uticalculable 
future. It is impossible to foresee how long the funereal piro^ 
cession wfll move on, or what new horrors each step of it mPy 
discl^ ; what new and sinister interests will spring ^ in the 
courwof the strife, without any adequate authority to Mjust or 
control them ; what turbulent spirits will be tnrown to the 
surface, and, having no superior, will struggle with one another 
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for a precarione Buprcmacy ; what artful demagogues or ambitious 
soldiers may plague the country with the alternate curse of 
riotous anarchy or military despotism; how often, in the ab^ 
sence of a preponderant authority which the people have been 
accustomed ix^ xeyeref and of all habits of obedience, the same 
miserable circle of mutual jealousy and distrust, c^pi^ition for 
supreme^,' and civil strife to terminate it, may fevolve, and be 
reproduced, before some happy accident gives stability, because 
ascendancy, to some one party. If, indeed, after a brief in^^ 
undation the ^waters of strife’ would jfinalli/ recede, though 
the strand might be covered with wrecks, these ravages might 
be speedily repaired, and wealth and happiness return, with 
public order and security. The real misery is, that for a long 
time there is an ebb and flow of this destructive tide; which 
renders it about as easy to cultivate the arts of peace on the soil 
which it chafes, as to sow and plant on the sea beach. 

It is a truth which men are too apt to forget — but neverthe- 
less a truth — that to live under almost any authority is better 
than to live under none./ If this were pondered more, men 
would pause longer before they sanctioned revolutions. The 
paralysis of the sovereign power is itself a graver evil than any 
its mere abuse can usually occasion ; for it almost unavoidably 
induces a sad necessity, even for the upright and patriotic, of 
inflicting misery and sutFcring wrong. It has not been sufficiently 
observed, that some of the worst evils of revolutions have ori- 
ginated, not SQ much in the crimes or inordinate ambition of 
any particular individuals or parties, as in the mere fact of the 
deadlock to which all parties are reduced — the necessity of 
taking some side — the imj)ossibIlity of finding an umpire, except 
in the actual trial of physical force — and the natural eagerness 
of parties to anticipate each other, and to seize some golden op- 
portunity of insuring a prompt and decisive result. Humiliating 
condition I which reduces the most eniightened patriotism and 
the guiltiest ambition, to the same necessity of appealing [to 
brutal force as the only arbiter of the fray I — And yet such is 
the necessary result, when there is no centre of gravity in the 
political system, or when it fluctuates from point to point ; and 
in the latter case, terrible and rapid is the movement and per- 
petual the scourging necessary to keep the system at all erect. It 
is bad enough, undoubtedly, to live under either of thg extremes 
of tyranny »— an iron despotism, or one^f those triiroulent de- 
mocracies in which Plato humorously says that even the [pup- 
pies’ look more pert, and the ‘asses’ more independent than 
elsewhere; — but either is happiness, compared with living in a 
Gantry, in a condition of revolution. The epicurean creation 
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a world evolving itself from tlie fortuitous concourse of ntomi 
— is the just image of a people seeking to form a constitution 
out of the * organic molecults of a disbanded nation/ 

If all this be so, it surely ought to make us tremhlindy alive 
to the du^ of discouraging all modes of expression whi^ would 
reconoile,xr ^yen familiarise the public mind to the id^of such 
a catastrophe ^ a violent revolution ; and of never sinking of 
it but as an expedient which a nation, with constitutional safe- 
guards, will never resort to ; unless in the strong langu^e of 
Milton on another subject, ‘ God has smitten them with phrenzy 
^ from above, or with a dazzling giddiness at noon day/ AVe 
have sometimes seen it stated, that the siifterings of a large por- 
tion of the people are already so great that * it would not much 
* matter if they were to have a revolution/ That there is great 
and most pitiable distress is unfortunately not to be questioned. 
But it is characteristic of our nature to believe that any pain wo 
at the moment endure (from a tooth-ache to tlie rack) is always 
the very worst that could afflict us. To compare our present 
sufferings with those of nations in revolutionary anarchy is tlie 
result, we are persuaded, of a happy ignorance ; and ignorance 
is the best excuse for our ingratitude. Let any one calmly 
read, and endeavour to realise the horrors of the Corcyrean SdtU- 
tion — Athens under the dominion of the Thirty — the statte 
of Rome during the massacres of Sylla and Marius — England 
during the Wars of the Roses — ^^fhe condition of Paris under 
Robespierre — or the condition of Paris during the insurrection 
of June last ; and it will be felt that it is the grossest tiiank- 
lessncss to talk of our having reached the maximum of misery — 
even in miserable Ireland ! 

It is precisely because we dread such an event as a revolution, 
that while we would join heart and hand in the advocacy of a 
thorotigh reform of every real grievance, we would oppose many 
of those projects of organic and sudden change wliich have 
recently been so vehemently recommended. Even granting, 
for the sake of argument, that those changes — Uni vernal Suf- 
frage, for instance, — were, in the abstract, desirable, and really 
preferable to our present system, wc should still say, (para- 
doxical as it may seem,) that it would be most unwise to 
attempt their instant accomplishment. If there be any ono 
point whiA has united the suffrage of all the greatest states- 
men and firofoundest political reasoners — of Aristotle, Bacon, 
Montesquieu, Burke, — it is that all great political changes 
should be gradual and continuous ; wrought so as not to super- 
sede, but to barmonise with preceding institutions ; and so that 
there shall not only be no solution of continuity in the series or 
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political dovelopnienU) but even no visible danger of it Divided 
on so many other points of speculative ^litics, these illustrious 
men have been united in this; and various^ almost numberless, 
as well as irresistible^ are the arguments by which this view is 
sustained: --sometimes, in the language of Bacon, because, ^as 
^ Time is the greatest innovator, and as his innovations are 
' imper4i|)tible/ so ought we to imitate him in the counter- 
remedies we oppose to his corruptions; sometimes, in the lan- 
guage of Burke, ‘ because temperate reform has in it a principle 
^ of ^owth ; ^ * and because ^ political arrangement, as it is a work 
^ for . social ends, is to be brought about only by social .means ; 
' because, therefore, mind must conspire with mind, an^ because 
' time is required to produce that union of minds which alone 
^ can produce the good we aim at ; ’ f sometimes, in the words 
of Montesquieu, because ' it is necessary^ people’s minds should 
‘ be prepared for the reception even of the best laws,’J They 
all indeed concur in holding that all political improvement must 
consist only in adaptation, and can never, in the very nature of 
the case, be a new creation; that hence it is the part, both of 
wisdom and necessity, to take care that the alterations are not such 
as will render the whole incongruous or inconvenient ; that laws 
and regulati<As' which have long subsisted, besides the prejudices 
W^ch they have gathered round them, have acquired a real, 
though adventitious, propriety ; that while a people may have 
originally formed the laws for themselves, these, again, have in- 
sensibly formed the people to them ; and that, as Bacon phrases 
it, ' what is settled by custom, though it be not good, yet, at 
'least, it is fit; that by a slow but well-sustained progress, 
effect of each step is watched; the good or ill success of the 
' fiept gives light to the second, and we are conducted with safety 
' through the whole series ; ’ that the legislator thus acting does 
not suffer the clue which conducts him from the past to the 
future to pass out of his hand ; and pursues his path, not by a 
series of bounds over the slippery and treacherous stones of a 
torrent, but by a secure and well-compacted causeway ; some- 
times/that ' the evils latent in tlie most promising contrivances,’ 

Speech on Econonrical Reform. 

f Reflections. 

J L’Esprit des Lois, Liv.xix. Chap. 2. A brief and most amusing 
chapter. One paragraph is worth citing : — * Un Yeni^n, nomme 

* B^bi, 6tant au Pegu, fut introduit chez le rtl. Quand cemi-ci apprit 

* qu’il n’y avoit point deRoi k Venise, il Jit un si grand tolat de rire, 
‘ qii’une toux le prit, et qu’il eut beaucoup dc peine k pafTer k Ses 
' ndurtisans. Quel est le l^gislateur qui pourrait prpposer le gou- 

‘ ^ vemeih'ent populaire k des peuples pareils ? ’ 
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—a lesson which eventsi ore ever 

never to learn — ^are provided for as they arise { ’ >s6meii^^ 
(and^ in pur judgnien^ it is the strongest argument of aji>j 
wt rapid and extensive innovations^ suddenly effected^ even 
though abstractedly for the better, change too rapidly those 
assppiations and habits o& the national mind in relation to its 
institutions, on which their solidity depends far inorSithan on 
their abstract perfection ; associations and Habits, into thefonna^ 
tion of which Time enters as an essential ingredient: that sueh 
changes, therefore, are apt to dissolve the law of continuity which 
should distinguish all political developnient, and by inducing 
habits of fickleness and levity in place of sobriety and caution, 
may precipitate changes still greater and more questionable; 
and, whatever their character, may ultimately involve a revolu- 
tion. This is, perhaps, the weightiest consideration of all; but 
it requires much knowledge of human nature and much reflec- 
tion to see it in its full force.* 

Yet nothing is more certain: abundant experience proves 
that it is quite a mistake to suppose that the sudden introduction 
of even a better constitution will necessarily carry with it that 
great element of all political excellence — Stability ; and . the 
reason is that just given : that such stability is ibudded less upon 
ideas of theoretical perfection than upon association and habit* 
To induce men to revere any system, whether it be worthy of 
their reverence or not — at all events, to excite any regret or 
reluctance to change it, they must be accustomed to it ; and that 
bond of custom, slight as it may seem, and absurd as it often is, 
is a thing almost omnipotent in politics; the chief cable, in short, 
which holds the vessel of the state to its anchorage. ^ Custom,’ 
says Bacon, with his usual profundity, ^ is the principal magistrate 


* This topic did not escape the usual sagacity of Aristotle. While 
treating the subject of innovations in general with much the same 
caution as Bacon, he replies at once and decisively to the falsdy 
analogical argument that improvements in government may be intro- 
duced just as we may introduce improvements in any of the arts and 
sciences, that is, at once and easily. ‘ The example drawn from the 
arts,’ says he, ‘ is a fallacy; for there is no analogy between innovating 
/ in an art and innovating in a law : inasmuch as a law has no power 

* of inducing obedience tinless by habit ; and this can only be effected 

* by lapse of time ; so that lightly to exchange the existing laws for 

* other and new ones is X%enfeehU the force of the law’ — o yap v6ijioq 
laxity ov^Efiiay cx*i trpoe to ireidetrdai w\t)y Tapa to tOoCf tovto 5 oh 
yiytrai ei gri Sia ypopov wXfjdoQy tjore to paSlon' /jieTaSaWeiy ek rcS *' 
virapxoyTioy yofitay etc ETipovc rvnovg Kaiyovc aaUEyij irouiy iarl n)y 
TOO ySuov Svya/iu ',: — Fol. Lib.ii. 
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inanV life.* Apart from H, a political theory ^hich has 
been proposed to day, tiii^ which has neither the experience of 
behefits derived frytn it, nor the associations of time, to plead 
in its drfence, may be supplanted by an equally shining novelty 
to-morrow. Nor indeed is there any reason why a darling 
system of this man or this party shflUld not be taken on trial, 
ias well lis that of another man or another party, both being 
equally confident of the result, and both being prompted by 
the Strongest of all principles, (with the exception of habit,) 
which can rule in the human breast — a desire to realise our 
own ideal, and a perfect conviction, till experience has chastised 
our presumption, that of all possible systems, the one pro- 
posed by us is the very best. Hence the rapid series of con- 
stitutions which issued from the * pigeon-holes’ of the Abb€ 
Siey^s.; hence all the other schemes of his fellow manufacturers 
of paper constitutions — till Napoleon at length arose, and shat- 
tered the frail tubes from which were issuing so malty gorgeous 
bubbles! 

The intensity with which the human mind may be con- 
vinced of the profound wisdom of an untried folly, is strikingly 
exemplified in the recent development of the Communist and 
Socialist theories of France. The wildness of those theories is 
only to be paralleled by the unscrupulous fanaticism with which 
they seem to have been pursued. It is now, we think, ascer- 
tained that the proceedings connected with the Ileform Banquet 
were only a pretext for tlic late revolution — the accidental 
touch which broke the thin film that covered the huge chronic 
ulcer, and let out its foul and purulent contents. It is evident 
that ever since 1830 parties had been organising themselves, and 
proclaiming their organisation, for the purpose of operating a 
revolution on the first favourable opportunity ; living, in fact, in 
the habitual exercise of treason. No country but France could 
have furnished a parallel; and she has just outdone it by 
exhibiting the example of a section of the late Provisional 
Government implicated in the very schemes which were to ter- 
minate in its overthrow, and the preparation of a clear stage for 
the working out of their more perfect schemes of human rege- 
neration! Nothing can equal the insanity of those schemes, 
except the fraud and recklessness with which they seem to have 
been pursued. ’ That human nature, even so conditioned, and so 
strangely trainetl as in their revolutionary school, m^ht not be 
easily moulded to their hands, never seems to have entered their 
thoughts. They never seem to have had an idea that the art of 
political change is an art of graftmg, and not oi planting; not 
to say that most of their schemes of society would require \ 
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totally different animal from man to admit of their ad^pt^ii» 
under any circumetances or any preparatives. Yet/mehj pf 
these men t— and very learned and able men too ~ seem to MVO 
been sincerely convinced of the perfection of their theories, arut 
willing to do anything and risk any tiling to realise them,— wit^ 
a fanaticism worthy of pt|r fifth monarchy-men, and a treachery 
and atrocity worthy of the worst disciples of Loyolcte is a 
curious and instructive spectacle. 

But, without going any such lengths, most men, >ve fear, ar© 
apt to flatter themselves that they have vi. constructive talent 
of this kind in the highest perfection; and all the failures pf so 
many of the wise will not convince us that politics are not thd 
easiest of the sciences. Perhaps there is nothing which 
man’s real power to demolish systems, except his imaginary 
power of constructing them. The selfrdeception is the more 
likely to escape us, because to every charge of failure it is always 
so pleasantly easy to find a satisfactory rcjfly. * If such and such 
‘ events had not happened, and disturbed the grand experiment 
^ in the very moment of projection!’ or, ^if men had but been 
* of one mind, and worked the system honestly !’ To these ^ ifs’ 
the objector opposes a ^perhaps;’ for it is easy for both sides to 
draw upon the inexhaustible fund of possibilities. But, at all 
events, and without any ^perhaps,’ those ^ifs’ ought surely to 
have been taken into account before the experiment, and abated 
confidence in the result. The very test of a political arrange* 
ment should be its practicability. The very problem for solu- 
tion is : Given the actual condition of a nation, and the position 
of events, to construct a working system. It is easy to contrive 
systems of paper optimism. Far less than a Bacon or More is 
required to invent ah Atlantis or Utopia. M. Cabet is quite 
equal (and very welcome) to the governmenj^ of his fabulous 
Icarie. 

Sir James Mackintosh never uttered a profounder or a truer 
word than when he said that ^ political constitutions are not 
^ made, but grow.’ * They are living things ; and not incve 
skeletons of parchment. The figure^ indeed, is as logically just, 

as it is felicitous in the conception ; since all such constitu- 

^ ^ ' - 

* ‘ History of England,’ vol. i. p. 72. The remarks of. the same 
writer on the latent power of development and adaptation involved in 
the vague construction of the Great Charter (pp. 217 — 222.) are 
well worthy of* the attention of every Englishman; as well as’ his 
observations on the causes of the solidity of the fabric of our consti- 
tution, from the reciprocal influence and intimate admixture of the 
social elements among us (pp. 265—270.). Seldom has history given 
US anything more sagacious. 
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petwd pvodeBbee (^’tniti^ '^n^' abd im^e^e aesSitaiiatibn 
of pAiftdf Bnd the petvadinff ic^hrace of a vitd.1 ehet^ frbih ivithiii| 
turning blood into and cartilage iiitb bone^ — in other 

words, hardening ductile first impressions into solid habits of 
reverence and affection to institutioni^P^ The law of continuity, 
therefore,^ and the influence of time are not accidental, but esseti-* 
tial conditions of all political solidity. The true constitution is not 
that inscribed in the statute-book, but that engraved on the hearts, 
and cherished in the habits of the people. Solon could not have 
more practically shown his wisdom (whether the story be true or 
fabulous, the moral is the same) than by binding the Athenians 
not to change any of his laws for a term of years ; as well know- 
ing, not only that time was necessary to test their value and dis- 
close their defects, but that until thus consecrated by association 
and habit, endeared by the remembrance of benefits conferred, 
and guarded by the fear of exchanging what was kno^ili for what 
was unknown, there was no guarantee that the constitution 
which he had given them one day might not be exchanged for 
another, apparently more eligible, on the morrow ; and that 
until a goodly portion of the fabric was thus consolidated before 
innovation began, it would not be the hand of reform that would 
touch it, but that of revolution. A somewhat similar story 
which is told of Lycurgus and his Spartan code, carries with it a 
similar lesson. 

There is* no constitution to which the above words of Sir 
James Mackintosh so strictly apply as to our own. It has been 
a very slowly developed growth of centuries — an aggregate of 
laws and usages which have been imperceptibly depositing them- 
selves during a thousand years — the most venerable and the most 
curious of the intellectual structures ^ civilised man. It is a 
pile, majestic indeed, but of varying orders of architecture, and 
of parts that have to be referred to the most widely distant eras ; 
much of it hoary With age, and some of it the fresh-looking 
masonry of yesterday. But the whole erection has been marked 
by the law of continuity ; and though, in fact, during the ten 
centuries o^its existence, it has passed through changes which 
may be siB^ to be tantamount to an entire change of con- 
stitution ; and if they had been effected simultaneously, would . 
in fact have constituted such a transformation, no portion h^ 
been removed once so large as not to leave a far greats 
part standing untouched. It has been changed, like the sacred 
ship of Athens, plank by plank, fragment by fragment, till 
scazoely any part remains as it was. Still, as in the human 
body, continuity and change have co-operated and secured sub^ 
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We speaki ^wisdom of our auii^alpfBtffaudi^ 

often, it U true, show our own foUy in doing so 8ometuna% by 
making it an apology for tbe retention of abuses, wkiob; a true 
imitation of their conduct|^would induce us at once to remoye, 
and for deferring that judicious adaptation of laws to altei^Bd 
times and circumstances, for which we most justly admire themi 
and sometimes, perhaps, still more conspicuously by attributing to 
that vaunted ^ wisdom ’ what does not really belong to it, and what, 
if we did not believe in an overruling Providence, might, be mom 
aptly attributed to happy accident. When we consider, indeed, 
how many constitutions, nay, how many empires have risen and 
fallen during the time in which the British constitution has been 
slowly pushing out its gigantic growth ; how much genius and 
wdsdom have been expended in devising and reducing to system 
paper theo^a'of politics; how many of these have been con^ 
fideiitly tried, and rapidly thrown aside ; when we consider, too, 
that this constitution is not the fruit of the wisdom and experi** 
ence of anyone generation, or of any five, far less of any one man 
or council, as well as the storms which from time to time have 
rocked it from its base to its battlements (in which, however, it 
has oscillated only within the limits which sound architecture 
makes the test of solidity in all such structures), we are compelled 
to attribute its permanence, amidst the political wrecks which 
have strewed the nations around us, to something more thaii 
the sagacity of merely human wisdom — to nothing less than to 
the invisible control of the Supreme Disposer. If, in any thing, 
we can justly praise the wisdom of oip: ancestors, it is not so 
much for any sagacity in distinctly foreseeing the remote con- 
sequences involved in the changes they wrought, as for their 
general caution and aVersi§h to any sudden or extensive changes ; 
their rare combination of firmness with moderation of purpose ; 
in a word, for that practical good sense which has been not 
merely the ^ wisdom of our ancestors,’ and still less of any partieu- 
L'lr class, but which still enters deeply, we trust, into the elements 
of the national character. There is scarcely a fine^entence 
in Burke’s memorable Reflections on the French 4Peolution 
than that in which he characterises the general conduct of 
our countrymen in the political changes they have operated : 

^ A jiolitical caution, a guarded circunispectioiu^ moral rather 
* than a complexional timidity, were among* the ruling principles 
^ of our forefathers in their most decided conduct. Not being 
^ illuminated with the light of which the gentlemen of France 
‘ tgll us they have got so abundant a share, they acted on a 
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^ 9tvong impresBioa^of tbe ignorance an^ faUibiUtj of manktndU 

* And He that had tnadb ifcem thus fallible, rewarded them for* 
^ having, in their eonduet, attended to their nature#’ 

No country, accordingly, haa ever effected 00 many greats 
dbanges by peaceful means, as England has done during the last* 
one hundred and sixty years; and fariess changes, more ra})idly 
accomplished or attempted, have in o&er countries been either 
atte^^ed with' many of the evils of revolutions, or have in fact 
produced them* It is their gradual character, and tliat alone, 
which has made them safe. The history of many of these great 
changes is, in this point of view, deeply- 4 nstructive. The prin- 
ciples involved in them were at first slowly propagated from a few 
superior minds to many of inferior power, — gradually made their 
way into large sections, and at length masses of the community — 
were fiirst maligned, then discussed — then familiarised — then 
embraced, — till at lengtli ^ having leavened the whole lump,’ the 
legislature solemnly set its seal to the expression #jof matured 
public opinion. Nor do we in the slightest degree doubt that 
equally great changes may be peacefully effected, and will be 
witnessed, by our posterity, without any danger to the consti- 
tution ; provided they are effected in a similarly cautious and 
temperate spirit — changes in our representative system 5 changes 
in the direction and distribution of taxation ; changes in our 
system of judicature: changes in our colonial administration; 
changes in the Irish churdi ; changes in the English church. 
But if by only raising our finger we could effect all these changes 
to-morrow, we would not do it; because certain that, until 
they enlistol a decided preponderance of the intelligence, wealth, 
and population of the q|;untry in their favour, we should only 
do harm by it. Many of our greatest changes have been half 
a century in maturing ; and this brings us to notice another of 
the commonplaces of sophistical inv^tive; in which the unre- 
flecting are .fond of indulging againrt governments. ^ Minis- 

* ters arc ever behind the people,’ they exclaim ; ^ They never 

^ do any thing of importance, till they arc compelled.’ We 
answer at once, * May it ever be so I ’ We have no wish to 
see the minister who will take it upon Inmself to propose any 
great on his own individual conviction, or on that of 

Ins official colleagues, that it will be for the benefit of the 
nation ; nor, until the nation has unequivocally expressed its 
decidedly pTeponderant will. This were, in fact, to wrest out 
of the hands TO the* people that Sovereignty, of which they 
arc usually so jealous. We would strictly keep it in their 
hands; and would deny to any minister, ^ heaven-born’ or other- 
wise, the right of presuming what ought to be, or what in a few 
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years will be, the will of 4he nation. His part, and his duty, is 
to wait till he sees the great bulk of the nation already mar* 
shalling him to his course ; and so far from blaming, we would 
rather applaud the caution, which will not be satisfied until that 
course is very unequivocally indicated ; otherwise, he might bo 
giving effect not to the voice of the nation, but to the suggestions 
of a few individuals. Thus what is often urged against the 
conduct of a government — that it is behind the people— is 
most generally its highest praise. All that a wise minister will 
commonly attempt to do, is to sail into harbour at the to^ of the 
tide. If he attempt it before, he will only bring the vessel on 
the breakers. The tide must be at flood before he can safely 
raise his anchor. 

As to many of those changes which we have recently seen 
propounded, especially as connected with our representative sys- 
tem, we have no hesitation in saying that they are far too vast 
for sudden experiment. We know too little of the effect which 
they might produce to justify their adoption. We acknowledge, 
indeed, that this is an argument from our ignorance ; but to know 
our ignorance is a great part of wisdom, and not least in politics : 
And, except under the most imperious necessity, such an argu- 
ment ought to be a sufficient reason for a very gradual approach 
to the most desirable ends. It is precisely where we know that 
the effects of changes must certainly be great, but their precise 
cliaracter is not certainly known, that we ought to pause before 
we venture upon them. What changes in given circumstances 
are thus safe, is a problem of limits, to be determined by political 
sagacity ; but the highest exercise of that sagacity will still be 
the^esolution of certainly keeping withjp those limits ; and of 
erring, if there must be error, on the safe side. 

But even if it could, with a greater degree of probability, be 
determined that such lar|;e changes (as those advocated for . 
example, by Professor Newman) would be in themselves bene- 
ficial, we should still pause before atternptli^a sudden realisation 
of them, for the reasons already assigned — the want of duo 
preparation in the public mind, and a dread of dissolving the 
continuity of association ; of involving that change ‘ in the 
‘ spirit of a nation which is the greatest of all revolu^Hfl?,’ and 
ill which the balance between a salutary dread of innovation, and 
a temperate desire of improvement, would be destroyed. In a 
word, we should fear lest the political machine should acquire 
too great a momentum, and hurry down the^dcMivity with a 
velocity beyond the power of any brakes to stop it. 

It is hard to say whether he who should aflirin, in such a crisis 
as the present, that very much should be done, or that nothing 
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Bhould be done, would be the more mistaken. Happily, how- 
ever, the conflict between the two opposite forces will probably 
compel our statesmen to move in the path of ihQir resultant^ and 
to effect changes moderate, indeed, but continuous. It is the 
only safe course, indeed, whether in peaceful or turbulent times ; 
for as Bacon wisely says, ^ If time, of course^ alter things to the 
^ worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
* better, what shall be the end?’ But it is especially incumbent 
on statesmen in turbulent times to take this course; for the 
people will hardly be satisfied with less being done then than 
ought to be done at any time. They are not likely to prefer 
that precise moment for standing stock still. 

It is curious to sec how little experience suffices to correct 
the vague and extravagant impressions of good to be realised 
from a measure yet untried. If ' hopes are the dreams of the 
' waking,’ according to the melancholy, and, alas I too often 
truthful expression of Plato, it is especially true of the ' hopes ’ 
of politicians. The bitter disappointment the people 6ften express 
at the effects of measures, the passing of which they anticipated 
with so much confidence and enthusiasm, ought to have convinced 
them by this time, that the ^latent evils’ in an untried measure 
are not so easy to calculate as they imagine ; that it is hard either 
to foresee the difficulties which it will encounter in its working, 
or to calculate on the ingenuity of human cunning and wicked- 
ness, in abusing or frustrating it. Yet they still go on, firmly 
convinced as ever that the next measure is to be the panacea of 
their political ills ; and no abuse is too strong, and no charge 
too heavy, for those who venture to doubt the perfection of the 
new remedy, or to sugg^t the possibility of fresh disappointtribnt. 
Every one remembers the enthusiasm with which the Reform Bill 
was carried, and every one now sees the terms of disappointment 
, and contempt in which too many of ^ts former advocates suffer 
themselves to speak of it. No child was ever more enamoured 
of the rattle or the hobby-horse, which it was paradise only to 
anticipate, than multitudes of the good people in England were 
with the ^ bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.’ And no 
child was ever more disappointed than they now are. Yet that 
measuif#ln the eye of sober calculation, has effected quite as 
much as could well be expected, and as much perhaps as, 
according to our views of the necessity of continuity in all 
political changes, would be safe within the limited time. What- 
ever its defects, and whatever its failures, it will be for ever 
identified with the abolition of slavery, municipal reform, cheap 
postage, the freedom of commerce, the abrogation or reduction of 
many of the worst and most burdensome taxes, and especially 
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with the repeal of the com laws. Still the disappointment, whe- 
ther rational or irrational, ought to have convinced men that it 
is not so clear that a mere change in the representative system 
Avill effect the good that is anticipated. For our own parts, we 
frankly confess more than a doubt whether, under any system of 
suffrage, however universal, or any parliament, any govern- 
inent can do more than a comparatively little to remedy the 
most pressing evils of this country ; and venture to express our 
firm belief that the chief remedies must come from God and 
ourselves. But we shall return to this topic by and by ; and in 
the meantime, we must say a few words on Universal Suffrage, 
and Professor Newman’s project of Parliamentary Reform. 

The plea for the right of (so called) universal suffrage, is 
rested principally on two grounds, — either on some imaginary 
abstract or aboriginal right of man ; (much as if the claim to 
have a voice in the election of a member of parliament re- 
sembled the claim to personal freedom ;) or, more plausibly, from 
some supposed principle of the British constitution, that it Is 
the undoubted right of every one, who in any way contributes 
to tlie funds of the state, to have a direct voice in the making of 
its laws. Either principle proves too much. 

The moment that the advocates of the supposed right come to 
define the parties who shall exercise it, we find them, with all 
the rest of the world, laying down limitations, perfectly arbitrary 
in their own nature, and determined simply by a tacit reference 
to Expediency. In fact, the different views entertained among 
those who yet insist that the suffrage is a right inherent in every 
citizen, sufficiently show the absurdity of representing it among 
the indefeasible rights of human nature. Such rights cannot be 
conferred on Men alone, and denied to Women ; nor restricted to 
an arbitrary legal standard. They must exist whole and entire 
in every individual of the human family; and never can be 
alienated by any thing but crime. It would at once appetir 
absurd to say that the rights of personal freedom could be thus 
variously restricted, — that they belonged indeed to one sex, 
but not to the other! If we take the theory of those who 
go furthest in this matter, and who flatter themselves that 
they have arrived at perfect consistency ; who luuglj^ at every 
other as full of irrational and anomalous limitations, and wlio 
would generously extend the privilege in question to every 
sane man, untainted by crime, and not dependent on the poor 
rates, we find, on examination, that they are chargeable with 
inconsistencies exactly similar to those with which they taunt 
their opponents ; that they exclude by one comprehensive ex- 
cision an entire half of the species ; though why they should do 
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so may well puzzle any body to conjecture. For ourselves, 
we. fear not to affirm that we have never been able to ex- 
tract from the universal suffragists with whom we have had 
the fortune to converse, any plausible reason for such exclusion, 
upon their principles ; nor, indeed, any reason at all that was 
not manifestly inconsistent with those principles. Sometimes 
it is said, that the excluded sex are virtually represented already 
in their male relatives. But first, what has virtual representa- 
tion to do with the matter ? This professes to be a real repre- 
sentation, founded on the principle, either of a universal right of 
humanity, or on the principle that whoever pays taxes should 
have a voice in the making of the laws : And as long as women 
are human beings, and not exempt from paying their quota to 
the revenue, they cannot be justly excluded, on such principles, 
from their equal share of the suffrage. Secondly, the argument, 
if it be of any worth, may as rightfully be applied to justify other, 
and less comprehensive, limitations of the suffrage ; to exclude for 
example the grown-up sons and other dependents of those to 
whom the franchise is already granted : in a word, to exclude as 
many as it may be expedient to exclude. Thirdly; the mere men- 
tion of virtual representation is tantamount to an abandonment 
of the argviment ; and resolves the whole question into one of 
expediency, with which it is loudly proclaimed that this system 
has nothing to do. Fourthly, the allegation, consistent or incon- 
sistent, is not true. In thousands of cases women are not repre-: 
seated by any near relatives, and while contributing their full 
proportion to the demands of the state, their |)roperty is without 
political weight in the legislature. As to their fitness to exercise 
the franchise, we presume it will scarcely be doubted that there 
•are thousands of women in this country, whose superior educa- 
tion and general intelligence far better qualify tliem for the pri- 
vilege, than the stark ignorance of tens of thousands of day- 
labourers to whom it is proposed to confide it.* In short, though 
the female claim, when urged upon the advocates of this theory, 
has been customarily met by a smile of something like contempt, 
as though it needed no other answer, we shall venture to be- 
lieve, till a better answer is offered, that it is, upon this theory, 

* Mr. Cobden tells us, in his speech on Mr. Hume’s motion, that, 
upon pressing* a universal suffragist with this argument, the latter 
lairly admitted its force, and claimed tlie vote for women. We can 
truly say that we never got any other fair answer to it ; and, upon 
the calmest reflection, we are confident it does not fairly admit of any 
other. It is pleasant to have to deal with an argument which proves 
too much. 
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unanswerable ; and that the disposition thus quietly to ignore 
the rights of half the population, arises simply from that 
vulgar assumption of superiority in the other naif, which is 
by no means least characteristic of the most clamorous advocates 
pf popular rights, but which is as certainly most unbecoming in 
them. The theory, as it stands, is an appeal to the abjured 
principles of Expediency ; on which principles we can fully and 
consistently admit the wisdom of the proposed exclusion, but by 
no means on those of the proposed theory. 

Similar reasoning applies to the age at which it is proposed 
to limit the privilege of the suffrage. Inalienable and inde- 
feasible rights, which yet come into exercise only on the attain- 
ment of a perfectly arbitrary majority, are suspicious things. Nor 
is it much to the purpose to say, that the right is indeed universal, 
but the time of exercising it must be necessarily limited by 
law ; and that it is as well to fix on the period of attaining legal 
manhood as upon any other. Certainly it will be as W9II; 
where every period alike would be arbitrary, and infallibly ex- 
clude many who ought, upon the alleged principles, to exorcise 
the franchise. In truth, however, it cannot be pretended that 
the arbitrary limit chosen gives (which is the object) as large an 
extension of the suffrage, as should bo given on the principles 
contended for ; since there can hardly be a doubt that there are 
multitudes of persons below the magical age of twenty-one, 
possessed of education and intelligence, which far better qualify 
them for the franchise than the uneducated peasant of threo- 
Bcorc. In this, as in other cases, however men may fiatter 
themselves that they have arrived at some universally applicable 
princii)le, recommended by its simplicity, and admitting of no 
exception, politics refuse to recognise any such principle, nor 
does the infinite variety and complexity of human affiiirs admit 
of any such. 

And surely the only reasonable limit of the suffrage is, not any 
supposed inherent rufht of any portion of the population, but an 
enlarged view of Expediency, founded on the special condition 
of each nation. It will vary accordingly in different countries, 
and in the same country at different times. Undoubtedly it 
will be true political wisdom to make the basis of representa- 
tion as wide as may be consistent with safety; and directly to 
enlist as large a portion as possible of the intelligence, virtue, 
and property of a nation in the maintenance of its institutions. 
But in every community, it seems plain enough that the object 
should be, to assign the suffrage those limits which shall secure 
the just ascendancy of all the principal elements of its great- 
ness taken together ; and to fix the constituency at that point 
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^whether the nunlbers be greater or smaller — which shall 
fiiiiiish the highest probability of an independent^ intelligent^ 
and Tinbribed choice of representatives. Where the consti- 
tuency has been fixed so as to attain that end best, there it 
has been most wisely fixed — whether the basis of the fran- 
chise be comparatively wide or comparatively narrow. The 
tendency^ indeed, in every wisely governed country will be 
to enlarge, and not abridge, the area of that representation : 
But it will be an enlargement which will keep pace with 
intelligence, property, and virtue. In some countries it will 
be comparatively small ; in our own it may safely be large ; 
and we can even conceive of a state of things, in which 
intelligence and education, reverence for law, habits of self- 
government, and the influence of religion, have made such 
progress as to render what is called universal suffrage perfectly 
safe. But we frankly confess we have never yet either hcaj*d 
or read of a nation in this happy predicament ; and we doubt 
exceedingly whether both France and Prussia will not soon 
have to repent the day when they hastily conferred a privilege, 
for which so many facts show us that a very large portion of 
their population is wdiolly unprepared, and which it is more 
easy to give than to take away. At all events, it will be 
wisdom in us to wait, and see the result of that great foreign 
experiment, before making any large or sudden changes in our 
own representative system. 

In our own country we think it highly probable that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the influence even of a very large extension of the 
sufifrage would produce, in mdinary times, no sensible effect on the 
representation whatever. Wealth, rank, intelligence, education, 
and all the other elements of political power, would still exert 
their legitimate, and, alas! often also their illegitimate influence. 
Then, too, as now, many, very many of those who have pro- 
mised great things at the hustings to their applauding consti- 
tuents, and amidst the huzzas of a mob, (and that not insincerely 
but under the excitement of present feeling,) would adopt a very 
different tone, when they found tliemselves members of a great 
deliberative assembly ; and in the presence, not of an excited 
crowd, but of their fellow-representatives. Then, as now, com- 
plaints would be loud of members who, after their election, 
seem little better than ^tame lions;’ who, having ^looked In the 
‘ glass’ of their constituency, *go away and forget what manner 
‘ of men they were.’ Uttering, in the pleasant exhilaration of 
their triumph, the most extravagant things, they are found 
saying little to justify their professions, when they have taken 
their place in Parliament. It is not always just to attribute 
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such conduct, as constituencies generally do and will, to insin’* 
cerity or hypocrisy. It is simply because the worthy man has 
not been able to distinguish between the candidate and the legis* 
lator; and truly wise must he be, beyond the generality of 
candidates, who can distinguish between the tone natural to the 
atmosphere of a crowded hall, ringing with the plaudits of his 
admiring retainers on the day of his election, and the constrained 
and sober tone which he will be compelled to assume in a deli^f 
berative assembly. Wise and under more tlian usual self-con- 
trol must he be who, in the former case, can realise his future 
position; and anticipate the hour when the fumes of the 
champagne shall have evaporated, and the transient stimulus of 
the nitrous oxide shall have been expended. While human 
nature is constituted as it is, we do not, we confess, expect to 
find, under any system of representation, candidates who will 
not often incur the customary reproach, and stand in need of 
the same indulgent allowance. Sad, indeed, will be the day, 
should it ever arrive, when representatives shall go to the hall 
of deliberation with the same feelings with which they harangue 
the excited throng of their constituents ; and though we lament 
the existence of any such discrepancy in their conduct, we had 
much rather see it than not, unless we could see it corrected in 
the only legitimate wav — by the candidates’ having self-know- 
ledge, self-control, and nonesty enough to anticipate their future 
position, and to measure their present tone and present promises 
by their future capabilities of performance. 

But though it appears to us among the most ^yidcly preva- 
lent political fallacies, to suppose that any change of the repre- 
sentative system would, ujtder ordinary circumstances ^ lead to 
the election of a very different House of Commons from that we 
possess at present, unless the English character were to bo 
wholly changed, and deliberative assemblies to forget the cau- 
tion which properly belongs to them; and though we think 
therefore that any English parliament would, in nine cases 
out of ten, continue to call down upon themselves the re- 
proaches of the ignorant and unreflecting, for being a * good- 
^ for-nothing ’ and ^ do-nothing’ house, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves that, in that unhappy tenth case, a parliament, chosen 
under the influence of a sudden and strong excitement, like that 
revolutionary feeling with which all Europe has so recently 
sympathised, and which has passed over it like an electrical cur- 
rent, might proceed at once to changes of an organic and sweep- 
ing character ; — changes which might be made in a moment, 
but which could never be repaired — and the consequences of 
whicli might lead on to an absolute bouleversement of our present 
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constitution. The continuity of which wc have said so much^ 
and which all experience shows to be so necessary, would be 
broken ; as, indeed, it would already have been in any such sud- 
den and large extension of our electoral system as should even 
approach universal suffrage. 

For similar reasons we refrain from discussing the scheme of 
Mr. Newman. Whether right or wrong/good or bad, we can tell 
nothing about it, till tested by experience ; for, whether it would 
work well or ill, it is, in fact, the substitution of a totally dif- 
ferent system from the present. He proposes — 1. That a fixed 
number of seats in the Commons (say 100) be given to 7'epre- 
sentatives of electors who belong to a higher scale of wealth. 
2. That an additional representative in many populous towns be 
given to all the males above the age of forty ^ who are not included 
in the present franchise, which is not to be disturbed. 3. That 
other representatives be given, in the counties, to the males above 
the same age. 4. That any constitueney of the lower fx'anchise 
under the number of 6000 be forbidden ; and, with a view to 
this, that various small towns be joined together. 5. Supposing 
the number of the House of Commons thus increased to 800, 
that the House should elect 250 of its number to sit and vote 
with the Lords ! 6. That the Upper House have only a suspen^ 
sive veto upon the Lower, being able^o negative a bill only 
twice. 7. That all Peers shall have right botli to elect and to 
be elected into the Lower House. 8. That all public servants 
at the call of the Minister take a seat, but without a vote, in 
either or both Houses. ^9. That a now order of Peers be insti- 
tuted, to whom the right of intermarriage with the royal family 
should be exclusively reserved. (Pp. 25 — 27.) 

Such experiments we cannot wish to sec tried ; so long as all 
history serves to show that the future of politics is a dark ca- 
vern*, through which those who pass may be said to grope their 
way, but can hardly be said to see it. 

It is but fair, however, to Mr. Newman to state that he seems 
to have a just and salutary dread of ^ universal and equal suf- 
* frage,* as ^ a system for making Youth, Ignorance, and Poverty 
'predominant over Age, Cultivation, and Wcaltir — his ex- 
tensive and profound acquaintance with history no doubt con- 
vincing him that the remedy for class legislation which universal 
suffrage proffers, would inevitably lead to class legislation of the 
most odious kind. 

But while we would thus approve only of changes which 
operate gradually and continuously, and are of a kind to harmo- 
nise w,ith principles already in action, we are sO far from wish- 
ing no changes, that we would have those of this character in 
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perpetual operation : and so provided for^ as to supetsede the 
temptation to re-agitate this great question at an interval of 
every few years, and to ^preclude the necessity of all sudden or 
questionable reforms. ^ Why might it not be enacted as a prin- 
ciple, that no place with a certain (but not low) minimum of 
population should be henceforth without its representatives ; that 
every place rising abovdfsuch a minimum' (as shown by the decen- 
nial census) might claim to be admitted to its privileges ; and 
that way should be made for it, by the quiet transfer of the 
right from the constituency which stood lowest on the list? 
This would introduce a principle of slow but continuous self- 
adjustment^ and prevent the necessity of any such sudden and 
extensive extinction of boroughs, as had become necessary at the 
passing of tiie Eeform Bill. To this might perhaps be added, 
to make way for present claimants, the disfranchisement of some 
few constituencies, either utterly contemptible for their insigni- 
ficance, or still more contemptible for their corruption; or 
which, would be better still (for we do not like disfranchisement 
except in extreme cases), the amalgamation of two or three not 
very distant borouglie into one constituency. To these mode- 
rate changes might be added some of those which Lord tlohii 
Kussell recently pointed out in his speech on Mr. Hume’s motion ; 
and which, whatever might be the interpretation hastily put 
upon his former too absolute expressions as to ‘ finality,’ showed 
that he did not thereby mean the exclusion of all change. 
But no measures can be of more real ^rvice than those which 
tend to diminish corruption and bribery ; and for this end not 
only ought the incurably infected classes of voters, called by an 
odd misnomer ^ freemen,’ and left as a fatal legacy by the Reform 
Bill, to be disfranchised,* but the most rigid and summary 
punishment should be inflicted in every case of gross corruption 
duly proved before a parliamentary committee. As there are 
plenty of places which have already a far better qlaim to .en- 
franchisement than those in which such scenes are enacted, wo 
should not be sorry in such cases to see the electoral privileges 
instantly transferred. Such, at all events, we apprehend, should 
be the general character of the measures which would best meet 
the acknowledged defects of our present representative system. 

With respect to the Ballot, we are rathej* surprised to find so 
much importance attaclied to it, whether by those who object to 
its introduction, or by those \rtio advocate it. 

As a safeguard against intimidation, we feel convinced that 
the ultimate consequences of free trade in corn will render 
any such measure nearly superfluous, at least in the agricul- 
tural districts. Though extraordinary circumstances may for 
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a year or two have transiently raised the price of that com- 
modity, and although it will never cease to fetch a fair one^ 
the time, will assuredly come when, tinder the influence of 
wholesome competition, a landholder will be too well pleased 
to have a tenant who punctually pays a maadmum rent, to 
trouble his head about his political opinions; and, in fact, will 
as little concern himself about them as i!he landlord of a house 
or a shop in a town generally does about those of his tenants, 
if they do but jpay punctually. — As a safegu^d against 
Bribery and corruption, we doubt whether the influence of the 
ballot has not been cgregiously miscalculated (at least in all 
tolerably manageable constituencies), in consequence of that 
prevalent disposition, already mentioned, to overlook, in the esti- 
mate of the benefits of an untried measure, the adroitness of 
human wickedness in turning it to a fraudulent accqunt. If 
a man were to pay for promises to votcy instead of paying for 
actual votes, but on the actual condition that he is electedy it 
appears to us that the agent of corruption would be playing at 
least a safer game than at present, and one probably not less 
effectual. He now spends sqmc thousands — often many — for 
nothing ; and he is justly punished for his crime by the loss of 
the * wages of iniquity.’ On the other supposition, he would 
always have his pennyworth for his penny. If elected, he would 
have what he paid for; if not elected, he would not pay a 
farthing. Nor would it matter to him whether the man who 
received his bribe proBH^sed to vote for him, and did not ; or 
promised, and really voted for him : he would be well contented 
to take his election as a safe evidence of the fact. 

But, at best, it is to be feared that where there is a settled 
disposition either to intimidate or corrupt, men will be in- 
genious enough to compass their bad ends, whether the ballot 
be adopted or not. The political reformer may say, with the 
ecclqsiasticaj^ that ^the old Adam will be too strong for the 
* young Melancthon.’ Not that this would be a sufficient reason 
in itself for leaving untried either the ballot or any other method 
which promised effectually to guard against such grave perils, 
or even materially to diminish such abominable crimes. But it 
certainly should have the effect of tempering extravagant esti- 
m&tes of its results. . 

As to the division into enormous electoral districts, which, 
next to universal suffrage, forms <he chief feature in the Charter, 
we should be exceedingly loth to see it introduced. Though the 
chief i^engruities and anomalies of the present system might 
be gradually corrected in some such modes as wc h^-ve suggested, 
it may well be questioned whether- it would ever be for the 
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interests of the country to effect any such sudden and wholesale 
shifting of the political elements as is involved in the plan of 
electoral districts. Nor, in our judgment, would any approach 
to an exact territorial division, eten though, as Mr. Cobden says, 
it might not be into ^ squares and parallelograms,’ work well. If 
constituencies be nearly ^11 of one size, and all very large, repre- 
sentatives would be too much of one or two sorts: men of 
large wealth to support the expense of elections, or men of very 
large professions, who would pay those expenses in promissory 
notes of another kind — who would trade in the flatteries and 
delusions of an unprincipled detnagogism, and practise with 
increased assiduity those arts of cajolery, and that study of the 
^ cries and gestu As, appetites and passions ’ of the pirfa /cat, 

iayvpovy in which Plato places the sum of the wisdom of the 
sophistical^politicians of ms time. There must always be a con- 
siderable body of moderate constituencies, if England would enlist 
in her service every species of available talent, or is to be 
represented in her senate, as well as at her elections, by every 
variety of her citizens. Strange as it may sound in the ears of 
the demagogue, we believe it to b#perfecifly true, that there 
are many men among us, of ardent love to their country, and of 
excellent ability to serve it, to whom it would be as alidll from 
their disposition and habits, as it would be impossible from the 
absence of wealth, to solicit the votes of a large constituency ; 
and that Lord John Russell’s statements on this subject in his 
recent speech (however decried or deride^ are strictly in accord- 
ance with facts. 

Another favourite maxim of our sweeping reformers is, that the 
elective franchise ought, according to the theory of the British 
constitution, to be invariably annexed to the paymept of taxes. 
This certainly has never been the practice; and, as already shown, 
it would be difficult to point out any system — assuredly it is 
not that of the Charter — which recognises the righft of eveJIy 
person to vote, who in any way contributes to the national 
revenues. It may be safely said, therefore, that if such be the 
theory of the British constitution, a theory it must always remain. 
The Charter itself proceeds upon the inevitable principle of 
making many and enormous exceptions to this principle. Still 
less, we apprehend, would it be practicable to make out the equity 
of an equal vote to every, man who contributes, in whatever 
proportion, to the state, or what^er the stake he has in tho'com- 
munity. Certain rights and privileges, it is true, there ought 
to be, in every free state, in which all who profess all^arice 
and do their duty to that state, should be allowed to participate. 
But such privileges are already possessed by every British 
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Bubject: 1st. In the enjoyment of those civil rights and immu- 
nities which make up the glorious heritage of all Englishmen, 
and which none but the ungrateful will consider an inadequate 
compensation for being subjected to the lowest scale of taxation ; 
— the secure possession of personal liberty, the protection of pro- 
perty, the general security of the laws — privileges which, what- 
ever the remaining defects of our political system, make this 
country justly the envy of Europe, and which, iii their aggregate, 
are plainly of infinitely more value than a share in the elective 
suffrage. Surely it is a strange supposition that these are worth no 
payment; or that any citizen can fairly expect to enjoy them with- 
out contributing his quota — whether he possesses the franchise 
or not. 2dly. In the right, in case of necessity,'fo a share in the 
accumulated wealth of the community — a legal provision for 
helpless poverty or sickness. 3dly. An exemption from many 
and heavy forms of taxation which are imposed on the wealthier 
portions of the community. This last privilege ought, wc fully 
agree, to be more and more extended to the unenfranchised. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that the whole tendency 
of recent legislatiolf has Idlfgcly and verjr properly been in this 
direction — much has been done, though much remains to do. 
4thly. ^n the universal right of petition — a right not lightly 
thought of by our ancestors, nor, in truth, despicable^ when 
honestly and properly used; not abused^ as wc have seen it 
recently, in the ' monstrous’ fraud of the ^ monster’ petition. It 
is by no means to thel^redit of our countrymen that they choose 
often to speak of this right contemptuously. When petitions 
really embody the wishes of a large portion of the nation, they 
cannot be, and they never are, treated disrespectfully ; and when 
they embody nearly the universal wishes, they will always speak 
with a voice which no parliament and no government can afford 
to disregard. But it must be admitted that the abuses of this 
ri^ht haVearccently done much to depreciate its value. 

While the chief weight of taxation ought to fall (as in some 
respects it does) on the classes to whom is intrusted — whatever 
that class may be — the immediate control of the government, 
we freely admit that it should do so still more. Those privi- 
leged classes must justify their possession of their peculiar privi- 
leges by cheerfully bearing a proportionate share of thc^ burdens 
of thp nation; as, on tl^e other hand, if equal and universal suf- 
frag#were carried, it would as equitably follow that no special 
impost^ — no property or income-tax, no poor-rates, — ought to 
be leij^d on those classes alone. We know that this would 
not follow; just the reverse; but, on the principle of equality, 

. so it ought undoubtedly j;o be. 
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Much, we have just said, has been done of late to meet the 
claims of the people. Many of the articles of prime necessity 
or very general consumption have been relieved from fiscal 
burdens. The repeal of the com laws and the remission of other 
injudicious taxes have done much already to relieve commerce 
and industry ; and we are greatly mistaken if, notwithstanding 
the heavy calamities of the past few years, partly the visitation 
of Providence, and partly the consequences of our own folly, we 
shall not soon reap far greater advantages from them. Even 
now they may be truly said to have been the anchor on which 
the nation has rode out the recent stonns; — God grant that 
the present harvest may not afford us a further demonstration 
that they came but just in time!^ — It is to the gradual, but 
persevering, prosecution of a similar policy, and to the equa- 
lisation and judicious distribution of our taxation, that we look 
for the chief part of the comparatively little service which any 
government can directly render to relieve our gigantic diffi- 
culties. This is now the most pressing duty of every enlightened 
statesman ; this the course by which he may effect most good, 
and in which, if he })ur6ues it honestly and vigorously, he may 
reckon on the cordial support of thoj^jconstituencies. 

But to devise and perfect such measures the time of cabinet 
councils and parliaments must not be consumed, as it has been 
during the past session, by necessary discussions on the best 
means of guarding against popular outbreak, or the duty of sup- 
pressing popular sedition ! It would be difficult to compute 
how much has been lost to the community in this way, during 
the imst twelve months. How many cabinet meetings — how 
many debates in parliament — have been thus iinprofitably 
squandered ! How much loss must there have been to the 
revenue I how much of that revenue expended in securing public 
tranquillity ! — to say nothing of the loss of time and solid cash 
to the people — the obstructions and interruptions of trade. 
The salvation of the nation absolutely depends on its, quiet cul- 
tivation of the arts pf peace ; and it is at such a moment that 
our English and Irish agitators think it fit to excite the people 
to sedition and rebellion I As a remedy there is nothing to 
match it, except the inimitable method which the rustic incen- 
diaries of 1830 took to relieve destitution — that of burning 
down farm-yards and corn-stacks ! 

But financial reform must, like every other, be cautious and 
temperate, to be of any avail. '"^Demociftcies have been too gipt 
to imagine that it requires but a summary and enormous taxatioii 
of tlie rich to heal the miseries which oppress a people ;^ut it 
is in vain to attempt to bind the Proteus by such chains* The 
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bonds* are either slipt oflF, or (worse still) it is found that wealth 
and capital are birds of passage^ and will migrate to the lands 
where the summer sun will continue to shine on them. — On the 
other hand, it is equally certain that not only are the rents of 
the landowner and the revenues of the rich dependent on public 
security^ without which they cannot exist ; but that far less than 
revolution — the impoverishment of a people by unequal or ex- 
cessive taxation — will suffice to destroy them. It is the grossest 
fallacy to suppose that the landowner can be prosperous while 
manufactures decline. Lands as fertile as those of England 
now lie desolate, not by the curse of nature, but because there 
are no populous cities in their vicinage to render their cultivation 
profitable. 

The most popular and most desirable financial reform would 
be an equitable re-adjustment of the property and income 
tax. We are deeply convinced, with Mr. Cobden, of the equity 
of some such tax ; and of the needless wrongs inflicted by it 
in its present shape. Perfectly well aware that it is impos- 
sible to impose either this or any other tax without some in- 
equalities and many individual cases of extreme hardship, we 
cannot conceive that this is any reason for adopting the most 
unjust of all possible forms, and including the largest possible 
number of cases of inequality. And yet this, we believe, is nearly 
the case as the law now stands. Indeed, the injustice of the 
law in its present form is apparent, even on the principle which 
justly excludes a large class of incomes from its operation. 
For why are excluded ? Manifestly and most equitably, 
because it is felt that there is a minimum below which it is im- 
possible to subsist ; and from which it would be cruel to subduct 
any thing for the exigencies of the state. But surely, for the 
same reason, it must be unjust to levy the same rate of tax upon 
incomes immediately above that point, or without any reference to 
the amount or nature of the income itself. It is in vain to say 
that upon, any system there will still be cases of hardship. This 
is most true : but the only question is, whether the inequalities, as 
the law stands, are the least possible, in number and amount. The 
only proper answer is, not that there would be cases of hardship 
in any system of direct taxation — for if there would hQ fewer 
under one system than another, this is sufficient to demonstrate 
the superiority of the former — but, that every attempt to dimi^ 
ni)ih their number must end in disappointment. After atten- 
tively reading what has been recently said in the parliamentary 
debates on the subject, we feel convinced that nothing would 
be in^e easy than to devise methods, not, indeed, of removing 
all inequalities, but of so far abating them as to reconcile the 
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people of England to the continued imposition of the tax. Let 
us^ for example^ and just for argument's sake, suppose that a 
maximum (and that a moderate one — say five per cent.) were 
first fixed upon ; that all incomes at and beyond a certain 
amount, say two thousand a-year, contributed at this maximum 
rate ; and that for every 250/. a-year less, the tax diminished 
by one half per cent, down to 250/. ; that incomes between that 
and 100/. a-ycar received a further relief of one and a half 
per cent. ; and that incomes below the last amount were entirely 
exempt. We presume that the maximum of five per cent, (as 
this rate was so lately proposed by the minister for all income') 
can hardly be supposed excessive for the highest. But could 
it be for a moment pretended that, under such a system, 
(which we have given merely for illustration’s sake,) though 
there would doubtless be some cases of hardship, there would 
not be a nearer approximation to equity than under the present 
system? A still nearer approximation might be effected by 
fixing the maximum for absolute property and precarious income 
respectively at five and four per cent. But we have specified 
particular amounts simply for illustration. We are not now 
bound to show what would be the nearest practicable approxi- 
mation to equity ; but that any scale which includes a 
maximum and minimum would be better than no scale at all* 


* Since these remarks were in type, we liave read the observations 
of Mr. John Mill, in his ‘Principles of Political Economy* just 
published. He takes a different view of the expediency of a gra^ 
duated income tax ; but we cannot say that his arguments liave 
convinced us. He would, however, leave (as Bentham proposed) 
a minimum for bare necessaries untaxed ; and always subduct tliat 
amount from every income, great or small, before subjecting it to 
the impost. This would be a great improvement, doubtless, on the 
present system; but we cannot help thinking that the concession 
virtually involves the equity of the principle (if capable of being 
applied) of graduation. For, without having any more syinpath}^ 
than Mr. Mill with what each class may deem necessary for their 
dignity or vanity, we cannot but feel^ and we think Mr. Mill, on re- 
flection, will feel with us, that no invariable sum (say 50/,) will 
represent the real necessaries of all classes. A respectable trades- 
man who treats his apprentices to workhouse fare, neither can nor 
will get any ; and a professional man who chooses to dress, eat, 
and live like a ploughman, will, in ordinary circumstances, neither 
get nor retain a practice. It is in vain to say it ought not to’ be 
so ; society will make a difference, and the man cannot help it. 
Another of Mr. Mill’s arguments, on which he appears^ to lay 
great stress, we cannot help regarding as a superfluous rn^nement. 
lie seems to fear lest the proposed graduation should^^ impair the 
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^pr can it be pretended tbat^ under such a plan^ any new or 
complicated machinery would be required for the collection. On 
the contrary, all the neceeeary machinery is at this instant in 
existence, and in active operation.. The vaxious returns of pro- 
perty and income are already duly exacted ; and' all that would' 
be required would be to apply to them a graduated instead of a 
fixed rate of taxation. Upon calculation, we believe it. would 
be found that the sum thus realised would be about the same as 
that realised by the present system. But we will venture to 
say that while it would inflict no hardships worth mentioning on 
any class, it would go far to remove many of the most palpable 
anomalies of the existing tax; and even where it did not 
effectually do this, it would tend more than any thing else to 
reconcile the minds, of the people to the impost, as showing 
that there was at least a desire to remove inequalities, and to 
tax the people according to their abili^ to pay, and their 
stake in the welfare of the country. We believe that Mr. 
Cobden never uttered a truer word than when he said, in a 
recent debate, that the people of England were not unreasonable 


* motives on which society depends for keeping up the produce of 

* its labour and capital.’ (VoL 11. p. 353.) But this surely could not 
be the case unless the differences of tax were enormous. If the 
intervals of the scale were very moderate, as proposed in our hypo- 
thetical example, we think it clear that no such effects would follow. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that a man possessed 250/. a year, and 
was taxed 2^ per cent. Is it conceivable that it would ever cuter 
his head to make less exertions to obtain 500/. a year, because he 
would then have to. pay 3 per cent, upon it instead ? We should 
as soon think of a man’s poisoning himself, to hasten the payment 
of his life-policy. Further, it seems to us, that Mr. Mill has by 
implication admitted the equity of the contested principle, in his 
unanswerable arguments for making a difference between perpetual 
and precarious incomes. He there contends, as we also have done, 
that there ought to be a difference in the rate of taxation; and the 
i^me arguments of fairness and equity, mutatis mutandis, seem to 
us to apply in the other case. To the objection that it is impossible 
to remove all inequalities, he Answers on this point as we do in 
reference to both, ‘ the impossibility of doing perfect justice is no 
^ reason against doing as much as we can.’ It is out of our power 
within the limits of a brief note to examine Mr. Mill’s arguments in 
detail^ but as our object, if we know ourselves, is the interest only 
of truth ^nd equity, we ‘commend them to the careful consideration 
of the public. In his remarks on the injustice and inexpediency of 
,ah exclusive tax on ‘ realised property ’ we cordially concur, as also 

remarks on many other points upon which we have touched in 
tTO courie of this article. 
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in this that a fair att^B|)t th^ dettaids 

fcould satis^ them ; and that for any ih^taHh Ine^drai^ 
they woiiid w willing to take the will to r^bv6 thehi fbir ihb 
At all evrats, ^ pebple will ever think it hn^rit ^ 
incomey whatever its nature however precarious or hoW^er eb^^ 
tain, -^a ptofesfional income, for example, which, bnd^Ht Into tlij| 
market, m^ht, perhaps, fetch 20001,^ and an income of the s^b 
amount from landed property which would fetch 20,000fcj|;-^ 
according to the same invariable standard; or, again/ to tai at 
that 'same uniform rate an income from which a man is hard^ 
able to win a subsistence, and an income from which, after pil^^ 
ing every tax, a man has not only ample means left for tlie 
purchase of every necessary and of every luxury, but the means 
of accumulation into the bargain. It cannot be equitable 
demand a similar rate of payment from one whose unavoidable 
wants are such that the abstraction even of a single sovcreim 
brings him within the ch<ance of insolvency, and from one who 
has only to exercise common prudence, to be secure iu the pos-* 
session not merely of sufficiency, but of wealth. Sure we are 
that the pregnant sentence of a powerful journalist, whose labours 
on this subject have deserved well of the public, is worthy of 
the timely consideration of any minister; *that it is as cettam 
^ as any thing can be, that the time will come, and come foo^ 
' when three things will be done with the property and income 
< tax : it will be graduated ; it will descend to lower incomes 
^ and it will be extended to Ireland.’ A considerable approxi* 
mation to an equitable adjustment is, at all events, within our 
reach ; and the three years’ lease of the tax in its present shape 
will never be renewed. 

The Legacy and Probate Duty is another of the points on 
which the nation will assuredly demand fiscal reform : and justly. 
There is no reason, that we ever heard of, which will apply to 
the species of property on which that impost is now levied, which 
w^ni not, a fortiori, or at least with equal force, apply to those 
which are exempted from it. We do not say that it would hi 
wise to allow that impost to remain, at its present rate, on any 
species of property ; and if it would be oppressive as applied to 
that which is now exempt, let the rate be diminished, ana let it be 
then universally imposed; or else, let it be universally abolished 
The nation neither will nor ought any longer to suffer this ofatit 
other similar instances of fiagrantly partial taxation. Some suou 
tax as this, however, if impartial in its operation, and incderate 
in its amount, would, perhaps, be as likely to be*cheerfuUy p|iM 
as any other. People are seldom less disposed to grumble mm 
when an accession is to be made to their fortune ; and a trifling 
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iuidirtiitoife' tm^-j^Foepei^i and ou this topdt wvpittsotiie to 
offer a few remaihs. 

'> llle »peb|ilok>f Eo^brnd are natural^, and on ilie whole very 
plopOrly, jedous of ' the faterference of government. - IJliqr 
jttiiify’ dtem 'tiuit its great province is so to ftame and adminiiter 
tf^B 'is ’^td seotnei equal protection and liberty to all ; wad ity 
fitveui^H^ the' expansion of all the elements of national greatneBi^ 
to ei&ble the people to do for themselves what no govoit^ 
nieht can dO for tnem. This is the theory r But, unhappily, it 
is hot always fiurly acted upon. As we are dd prone enou^ 
to '-attribute 'whatever good we enjoy to ourselves, and all ' tM 
evil which afflicts us to others, so government is apt to meet 
with rather hard measure &om us. 'It is a good convenient 
creOtUre on whicdi to lay all the blame of national calamities and 
disasters/ while we impute to our incorruptible selves whatever 
rebders us great or' prosperous To hear many men talk, one 
would ima^ne that in place of the salutary fiction of <mr 
constitution, ^that the king can do no wrong,’ we had sub- 
Btituted another maxim not quite so innocent, *that the people 
*tean do none.’ The political physician, at all events, has a fiur 
less <^vdable position than he to whom we consign the treat* 
taebt of our bodily maladies. To this last, our easy credulity 
gives all the praise of cure, and attaches ncme of the blame oi 
^UiW. Does a patient recover ? It is owing to the pre-eminent 
doetor’s preeminent skiU. Does a man die? He dies in the course 
of bature, or by the visitation of God. In the other case it is 
exSedy the reverse. Is the nation prosperous? It is owing to 
the virtues, the energies, the industiy of the people. Is it miser- 
able? It is the corruption, oppression, neglect, rapacity of the 
gOVerbment. The reasoning is about equally sound in either case, 
though the conclusion is difierent ; and in neither is it perfectly 
Baconian. As both rulers and ruled happen to be after all but 
human beings, 'encompassed about’ with precisely die same 
' infirmities,’ we have some doubts about the perfect equity of 
this distnbution of good and bad qualities; we apprehend that 
~3Vemmebto present about the same mixture of wisdom and 
)r,'gbod and evil as other human confederacies — ^directories of 
~ ras and joint-stock hanks, for example. We scruple to 
; that it follows that a snan (always one of the people till 
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kbrtttmi fiSke) Ibe fwW a p W iMl^ 

or>: eeUbh a(liw ;that eveirti ; 0 «v tM «: 
neceseanlj a fad^p 

(itbongh freiare aware: it. can 1)6, 

kaost teeUBes to pro^ice «aok jn$ 

aewertbaleM itiie ioeritableu^eot prodooed. oil tha 
a»fl«etiiig BMiltitiidos by the ioTectiyai o£ uwn]^ oi|K,;i^h|H^ 
orators. ^ .:.;f!,-, 

-■T We 'of cocase baoe notlui^ to saf aguost that wholepf^ 
i»^nce which it becomes every tree people to exercise 
jation to thmc governors, any more than agmnst. that imipe^hP 
which it becomes all masters >tO;exerdse oyer thw servants) iwr 
mere temptation has made many men: rognei^ who would QtiM»> 
.wise have been honest — and many governors amongst the rest. 
We are i^eaking of a too prevalent dispontion to regard ^ 
governmmit with systematic distrust and su^tuunir not as a 
Mendly institution to be cherished and reverenc^ but as. a 
l^tile confederacy to' be hated and opposed. In a wcn^ the 
tone adq>ted too often tends to propagate the notion'that all tM 
evils of the nation, or the greater part of them, are attributable 
to the government; and that it is only that which prevents iia 
from being as prospetQus as our own undoubted virtue mttitles 
ns to be. 

The leaiMi ill consequence of this is a q>irit of ^alonsy between 
the governors and the governed — a predispetition on the pa^ 
of the latter 4o judge harshly and unfairly all the acts, and 
motives of the former ; and of the former, to think that they 
serve a ‘ hard master,’ from whom nothing but thanklessnetp 
and ill treatment are to be expected. Now systematic suspicion 
and perpetual objurgation we not the best methods of obtunh^ 
good servants even in private life; and as our old friend} the 
Aristophanic Demus, long since found, and as bis more respect- 
able successor, John Bull, will also find, they are not the best 
way to ob^in good servants for the public. If ever there was 
a crisis in the history of any country, in which its rulers (no 
matter from what party they may have been called to poweir) 
required the most indulgent construction of their acts, and frank 
and cordial encouragement to do their best, it is the present crisis 
in our own. We can with the utmost honesty aver, that, as w^ 
look round from our obscure privacy on the thousands oftouJf 
struggling countrymen, there is not one of them whom we pity 
more than the paime ministers of England ; and if it were not 
lu(ficrous to implore exemption ftom evils which cannot possibly 
befall us, we should be tempted to iipitate the superfluous de* 
votion of the Scotch peasant, who^ said to have prayed, every 
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; A lW w^>J»e CQnsequc^Q0 pf ttis tnougnti^ condijct is p 
ic^jpeot it is the dut^ luld interest of 
^atiqa to epiei^n^tpwfrffl the governing 
)l^0 gj^eptest i^4;g^ pf the Ivils arising Frbin ihi^ GOttvenient 

l!^rt tp a all oiir own^ultsjd, feat it 

hate^^^ wife the due recollection of feat xpbst paramount tmth 
wl^icW dedat^^ tlit by far the greater part; br fee hapjrtn 
ihiaery of a nation jpust always depend ufibn itself rather thah 
upon feosO: ija authority over it. The disposition just adverted to 
prevents men, so far as it operates, from taking fee, apprqprii^ 
feare of their failures to themselves, and deludes them wife 
ohitnerical hopes of fee benefits to result from changes of govern- 
iheht^hopes which can be revised only by the steadfast, per- 
severing estertion of theirown energies. Never, webeKeve, was 
^hiS yiewbf things more necessary to be inculcafcted than at tim 
prppifet moment. Much as a wise government may do, and it 
ought to fee very uttermost that it can, there is no govern* 
mpat, whether conservative, reforming, or radical, which can do 
the hundredth part of what the people can and must do for 
themselves, if they are to bear up against inevitable burdens and 
recover permanent prosperity. The most extravagant expect- 
ations are entertained by many of some magical transfiSm^tion, 
to be wrought by a fresh distribution of taxation, or by dijpini^ 
blon of expenditure — measures which are of themrfSlvcs to open a 
boundless source of employment to industry, and at once relieve 
the nation of its pressing evils. Now, we concede, of course, that 
every farthing that can be saved to the public ought to be 
saved $ that every public establishment ought to be cut down 
witHn the strictest limits of economy, consistent with efficiency; 
feat taxation ought, as far as possible, to leave untouched fee 
gireat articles of consumption, whether for the purposes of sub- 
sistence or of manufactures ; feat it ought to be Iqxied chieffy 
upon those who are best able to pay, and in proportion; to their 
ability; in a word, that the commercial and financial policy 
should be such as to relieve to the utmost the burdens of 
poverty and the springs of industry. 'All these demands^ a 
suffering people have not only a right tp make, but a wise 
government will, as . far as possible, anticipate^ and accord. 
But, Opposing all this done, does any reasonable man b^eve 
^tbat the dimination of expenditure can be such as to work fee 
XWtoders that have been so confidently predicted ? Is it not to 
delusion toiiold out sucn expectations? It is very 
'Mfectljlt to get any of these sanguine politicians to do much more 



Ilian lifter ilie usual 

^nd great reductipi^. Wb onc^ inoif^' exlira^ilimn^i 

pe jt ^tiai it inayi ■ fee 1c<>^ WlSiilOTpr 

tliay may ampunk;^ life ‘bfPpct^j "Blit Ifet'us'ho^ 

W 1 & the feo^Q'tfeat ihis' is the wiole or the chief 
hb>Y requisite ^ 6dr haiional sSvation; The ihtl^it' hjB '{nfe 
IS the charge which chiefly btirdfehs bur f aWi^i^ 

Ip TOt ’^ne getting rid of any portioU of that ^ t^t 

or repudiation. Now we cannot fihd anVihich'*— n^o, 

" -. .; ■, r :.^ y 


♦ Professor Newman, to be sure, does not appeaiii to think ‘the 
National debt a' legal debt, as against ns, at alL He denies that^ it' Wi|i 
in i^e power of our fathers to entail their liabilities on their posteriti)r\i 
or moi^age any thing with the object of redemption, beyond the th^ 
e^xisting property of England. F|f our own parts, we are unable, to 
conceive that the consequences ofthe a^ts of a community desigaej^ 
whether wisely or unwisely, to defend and transmit uninjured the inimn- 
nities which form the heritage of posterity, may not be fairly ehtail^ 
upon that posterity. The reasons for the expenditure ntjy nayfe'befeii 
posribly insufficient — the terrors which occasioned it grotnldless^thn 
ineasures td iheet them inj udicioUs. But unhappily each generatveu $s 
left to its own judgment in that respect ; and canSiE>t ask counsel of its 
unborn posterity. And these measures, though financially npt the 
wisest, were dictated by a sense of public danger, and passed with tlie 
ooDcurreiUio of the constitutional authorities fog the time briugi U is 
hard to conceive that their posterity can justly refuse to share the 
liabittties of 1j||pir fathers. Bf not, neither should we have any ri^t 
to blamo them for their want^of patriotism, had it so that 

a more economical policy had issued in our now being bondslaves of 
France. It is certain, at all events, that upon no other suppositioh 
could a nation get a loan negotiated. 

We know that h is a very favourite and easy argument that the 
wars were needless, and chargeable upon the ambition of a few 
individuals. Mr. Pitt, for example, is often represented as bciqg to 
England what Mercury, in the ‘Peace’ of Aristophanes, saysPericlea 
wastoAt^ns: — * 

iS oup<Mraroc ywpyoi, rd^d 2^ (vriere 

prifiaTf ei l3ov\€ad^ cLKovaai rrirS^f oirwg awofXero. " ^ 

etra IIcpcicXci^c • 

. . , . avToc ri^v vSXiv. 

iji€a\i»fy miyBfjpa /iiicjodv Meyapiicov i^f 7 ^/(r/iaroC} 

iU(^v9ritnv TotrovToy wdXtfAoyf Atrrt rf rairry 

"EXXi^ac Sajqp&vac, rovg r* cicel, rove r irOo^e. 

We are assuredly no admirers of the foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, 
imd heartily wish it had been strictly defensive. But we do^Upt 
think that any candid rei|>der ofthe history of the late wars ohA de^iy 
three things:-^ 1. That the expenses fjrere incumd with the doe 
observance of all the constitutional ^rms then prescribed* 2. Thft 
neither Mr. Pitt nor his successors could have done what they did. 


Sdi. MlafcMioH and O0t> 

dHot eiea. n diartl8t-«>irlio nbiv reeoaMuendB tuiA a 
The leq^dc^ xeduetuMu, tltfercifore, lanet be made i^a the 
remeibh^ 18,000,000iL ' of otir expenditure; and he mwt be 
ma^idbe ibd^ed, who lima^es that, with eiwh an empire ae 
odre, tuoy nu^ xeduetion eau bf of euffident amount to reliefe 
tihe tremehdduB^ iRffieulties which oppress the na%>n. 

^Btft/ after aH, those diffloolties are not -sneh ae heed appal 
our, hearts, if the Sereral classes *of the XKMnmiinity yill do 
what is reipt^vdy incumbent upon them. However ino^pable 


ijriap or foolisfi^ unless they had had the support of a vast nugority 
of ^ intelligence, wealth, and numbers of the nation, let that 
ihi^arily haVe been ever so patriotic or ever so stupid, just as the 
r^er pleases. In fact, the evidence is abundant enough of the na- 
tional enthmam with which moBtff those wars were prosecuted i for 
a long period, foe pemde of E^land were more than satisfied with high 
jaices, abundant or^hts, solid cash, and less substantial ‘glpry’ (as 
fo^ jit)» in exchange for all foe expenses they were incurrii|g. 
4 Xh^ whUever may have been foe wisdom or folly of our earher 
pidicy, Ni^lepn was not an enemy who, if he had had foe power to 
mudave usl would have been disarmed by a face of innocence and 


B^ipplications for mercy. 

, llr. Newman, however, frankly acknowleSges that it is imt 
QVen on his principles, to make an estimate that is worth a | 


ossibl^ 

irthing, 


of the liabiUties whirti properly devolve on the nation ; ana equally 
inmMible to saddle the bulk of the debt on the pf^es whom ho 
AiuikB justly chargeable with it He, therefore, pftposes to the 
public oreditors a compromise— their (^m to cease in sixty yews. 
We iB^uld be heartily glad in the plenitude of their own gen^sity^ 
imd the promptings of their own patriotism, they could jvevail upon 
tneipselves to anticipate this request: But we expect it about as 
Umoh as that the landowners should give up their estates for the 
some purpose. Individuals might, perhaps, in time be brought to do 
mbcY; and, under the pressure of some great emergency, and tli|^ 
ixifluence of high^wrought enthusiasm, even considerable numbers of 
4iem. But it is vain to expect any such sacrifice % ordinaiy 
^{fs ; or of ordinary human nature, in any times. At all events, we 
^must demur to employ Mr. Newman’s rhetoric or logic (whichever 
*it be), to enforce the appeal to do what, if done at all, ought to fiow 
fron^L spontaneous generosity. It is in effect, ^ You had better take 
* this, or — perhaps you will get nothing.’ We have some f&int no- 
tion that tills is not becoming language in a debtor to a creditor — 
even though the debtor be a nation and the creditor adiradSon of it. 
But the thing is put, we must confess, uncommonly well (p. 14.); 
iOr vwill the closing sentence of the appeal be without its force, 
gtafid a generai effort and a general sacrifice be loudly demanded. 
*40llerB also are about to make sacrifioeB *, we ask, therefore, thia 
sacrifice of you.’ « 
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jpefc |B, wf byriwy cfigi^fi !<^ 

eUB! ifistitatifmv o*. by l^y 
ape caf(^,'ofr^^u^yi|Bt, iif thp 
may beiMofSBO^ 

ia»U«d ’W^ktaH: aoi^ini^ 

ledge thiU; we.|^nd more ia p£ the csoof^ife!^);^ 
ta^cei liimiryi and e^dsluaeMim the rnmi^ W^ 

|ii^()d^ fita’ofi inad specQlatiofi in the middle dia^», ani^^ 

«f improvideime Mid lebkleas mamages in^thfeyoi^l^ t^al^ 
than of any now lemaining abuses in ourjiinstitutioifB ; and 
each of these tt^ics a few words may be tolerated.* 

: We will be^ ;mth the lower duSes. JXo tlte^gtitieiddn,' 
is the adequate rduedy for thdr evids ? we anewm:/ th^ Jl 
ik[Me,*^ none either in any reforms of our mstitutions, or ih iB|y 
dian^ in the amount of taxdliou, until they learn , to eK^y^ 
piovident‘faddt8^ end to' contract prudent marriages ^ till thi^ 
will learn to puthyt when trade is- prosperous, a po^on of thm 
earning for;.’ days of depression, and to' delay mwria^^mpdB 
tiie^ caU induce' sOndb reasonable expectation of sHpttoi^h d 
fiUnily. Grreiat aa is 'Unquestionably' the dfetreM’Whicnlirt'n^ 
through large portidns Of the country, it is ^uaQy uUque^^^-* 
aide tW there are thousands of those that feel it who ‘ha^ hl 
times hasn jn the receipt of Wages, which, with economy, woj^d 
have enalded th^ to put by something to meet the severity df 
thisetermy i&y; and it is equally true, that at this mom|H 9 l| 
amidst Ml ^ commercial distress, there are thousands 'ia the 
wedkly receipt of more than they need spend, and who yet 
spend every rarthin^ of it the moment it is p^ Thod^ yre 
admit that in such times as have recently passed over us/th^ 
must have been great distress in spite of the most ptO'Vul^hi 
habit8> yet the more general prevalence of such habits woura 
^ve prevented so sadden an accumulation of misery, and madtl 
im the difference between a managealde evil and one almost bw* 


yond remwiy. Still mare important is the second point to whkit 
we hdve adverted; and until the working classes can be indujpeir 
to exercise greater discretion and self-Kmutrorin the -mattot^ 
marriage, we do think it Will be impOsrible to give them effectoal 
id£ ^ey are beyond the reach human statetmahsh^; 
'l^^tever may be thought of the d<K»trine of the absjtram toid* 
dency fjf<t^p(^|liilation to increase in a. ratio disptopoi^a^ to m 
means of subsistence,^ — a doctrine on which we mve ud 
here to enter,— Ml men will practkMly admit, tiwt no muw^ 
ato to be expected, to support those Who have nud^ ioto 
marrit^ without a reasonable prospeil Of meeting theekigendlii 
of a family. Man is a reasonable ereature': and mt greiW sbciM 
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utuon is to be formed with a regard to no auper- 

itatunil help U proinised or will be afforded to him yfho negleote 
it. If the lower animals increase too fa|t» the remedy is eae^, — 
tti knocked on the head. But direct infaptidde is not lik^y 
If* be in fiishion among us. The correction indeed will come, 
from increased pressure, sooner or later ; and is ^ming now, os 
the regishy of marriages will show. But if it coiqe late, it will 
come from bitter experience, not from a salutary dread of it ; 
ftom famine and pestilence, not from the operation of priidenee 
and self-control, which can alone produce an easy, because 
grkdual, adjgptment. The great laws which govern the unir 
verse here, as in so many other cases, are, in their primary design, 
moral, and not physicilL The latter principally come mto play 
OiUy to correct or avenge man’s neglcet of the former ; — to reclaim 
him to 'Wisdom, or to chastise him for his folly. 

The dictates' of prudence will of course vary with the cou- 
fitions of different ages and countries ; and in a state of high 
dvilisation like ours, a man must often accept the greater ad- 
vantages of*6ueh a eondition, as a compensation for delaying the 
period of marriage, if he would preserve his status in society. 
’Gilds is no impossible lesson, though often an unwelcome one. 
It is one which is frequently practised by the middle classes, 
who in thousands of instances postpone marriage for one, two, 
three, five years, and sometimes even for longer period!, rather 
than sink to a lower level in society, or encumber themselves 
witWi family they cannot hope to rear, except to'* a heritage ef 
miseiy. Such instances of abstinence in the lower classes 
it Is still more needed) are of the rarest possible occurrence. 

'Tet, until such maxims are more generally acted upon, no 
effectual remedy will meet the case* of our redundant popula- 
tion. The groat problem of the labour market, though there 
are islrcumstances which may complicate it at different periods, 

in regard to the main elements which must ever determine 
it, 'as clear as any in the whole range of politico^ economy, 
# net clearer. In spite of all the theories of all the Louis 
Blancs and Cabets tliat ever lived, the one thing which will 
fbr ever regulate the state of that market, is the relation be- 
tween the demand and the supply. If there arc ten men 
who wont employment,* and there is employment only for 
five, the ten must inevitably, in the stru^Ie fo|^ subristence, 
shbject each other to the severest competition, and their 
wages win be low. If there are five men only who ask 
employment, and the^demand is for ten, the five will subject 
Jito>r em^oyer to a Uke cimpetition ; and their wages will be 
l^h. Whatever temporary elements may enter into the 
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deitient ^loh j its lobg 'a6 buiiiail nature r^cwi:^ 
decMe the ieUtion of clpsep to |tliei|;,pi^^ 

pod Id ^e i^topient above giv^ biief and ample , as T 

Wbole Question of the oonditlon of the Vorklpg|^Bf^,ie^ 
pu^ly iovolred. We admit, indeed, that ha^qg 
Into afalM poBitioh, and having by the neglect' of pru^li^ gjiyei^ 
Inrth to a hng^ population than we know hpw to o^)p^y,,^p;p• 
tmordinary remedies may be temporarily required ;, .ahdi amfong 
&ereet, greater facilities to Eniigration,— a subjeot.whiqb Ivw 
lately, and justly, claimed sO large a share of pubnt: attention = 

- Emigration has a double aspect: it would tend to relieve. ui> 
to a certain extent, of that human capital (so to speak), uni^ 
ihe excess of Vrhich we grcmn, and to throw it upon theto 
shores which are groaning al* loudly for the want of it. ; In 
the first of these aspects, as we have already observed ju 
our review of Mr. Mill, the question is of far too great imr 
portance, ^ well as difficulty, to be disposed of.itocidentally. 
But the time has arrived, and is at our door, when a eoinprer 
hensive investigation of the whole case in all its ^arinigs cap ito 
longer be deferred. As regards its other aspect, the effect 
colonisation on the colonies, we will say no more on.this occaaipp 
than that (to be really beneficial to them) it must bear a dpp 
proportion to the present demands of their labour ptarket, 
and -to the toount of actual capital whicli may be expected 
to employ the emigrants on' their arrival. 

Kor is it difficult to show that equally important refenns.are 
needed in many members of the manufacturing and comraeioisl 
chisses. We trust, indeed, that the nation has leaimt some ipi'' 
portent lessons from the recent insanity of spec'^letion, and 
the various and wide-spread miseries which hnve attended it. 
^ill the madness which prompted those specuktiqns is apt to bp 
periodical and epidemic with Englishmen; por is it inipoesib|e 
that the chaste to be rich’ may sometime or other inyolyp,yi| 
ssore disastrous consequences. Though a very large, porto^:^ 
our recent commercial distress was owing to visitaiiima pf Fvo^ 
vidence, in which all that man could do was to submit in silepce; 
though many sufferers were the. victims' of the faults of otherb 
rather than of their own ; yet is it impossible to look back upon 
the phrenzy pf 1844 and 1845, Or read the accopnt of the wind^ 
up of some of the bankruptcies of 1847-48*, without feeting 

’ ■ (t r> Ji. „ 

* Vl'here are about thirty-three hopeSi Comparativeljr aj^aking^. 
larce housee, which have failed iu Loui^pu : they have fafiled to 'the 
iuiibunt of 8,129,000?. With the exception of the first seven, which 
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tUbt oyr fiweantilaohataoter ha# btoa giievooMfy 

and tbiMr those baa been aax immenoe amount, not on^ of folly, 
b^ of guilt, in our oommeroiai traoaaotionEi^ Trade has hew 
tHlfiben oanied-on, not upon those prindples which alone will 
u^?ejhe ^wealth ^ nations;’ not -on the calculation probtf* 
hihties, and ^e fair hope of moderate profits as the reward of 
honest ^ paidstalFing diligence, hut on prindples in no 
distiuguisbable from those of the gambler, who plays for (ibuMa 
or qwts^ w^th or min •» at every throw of the dice. We 
hope ana behove -that the severe lessons whidi eaxterienoe is 
teac hin g us will not be thrown away ; and that b^ we eneroise- 
fd a sevw^ economy and a timely recurrence to just and oatb> 
tious prinmples of trade, we may retrieve our atl^rs, and get 
ODOe moare into a bealdiy condition. But to do this obviously 
requires, as in the case of the poorer classes, self-denial, firu- 
gabty, perseverance, and self-control : that is, we lo<dc here also 
to nmral gsusm for those changes which are the indispensable 
oon^tioas of improvement, rather tlum to Miy 4 ;egu]ati(Mi 8 , 
whether ^ law or of finance. 

The gi^t truth, in short, is, that not even the most just and 
oompt^ennve priumples of political economy, if separated from 
pmoi^les which no political economy con teach, will suffice to 
secure well-being of any nation. Nothing more easy, as tha 
zeoeot history of speculation — of joint-stook banks, of the corn 
trsds^ and of railroras — shows, than for men to rqjA themselves 
by misting their trae interests, in the direction of free tra^, as 
well M in the direction of monopoly. We have abundant proqf in 
the history of 1825 and 1845 that the madness which every day 
seiaes inmvidoals may sometimes possess a very lai^e portion of 
aa entire ooi^unity. It would be a gross fiftUooy to suppose 
that m^ will always pursue enlightened self-interest. We 
agm with Mr. ^nior, that it is wise to invest^te the prin- 
ciples of economical science as if nothing would interfere with 
tneist>operation ; and there are many advantages in this; but 
it is as^ impossible practically to iq>ply them without sudi oon- 
siderations, as to apply the theory of mechanics without refer- 
ence to the laws of tne material world in whi<di they are to 
operate. Political economy can never in practice be dissociated 
from politics and ethics. 

• The upper dasses have also their pecuUar duties, especiaUy 
imposed upon them in the actual crisis of our national affiurs. 

a ■ ■ - — — - - - - - _ - — p. - - - - 

expected to pay in full, it is believed that the average will not be 
ledre than 6s. 8d. in the pound.’ (^Report from CommiUee 

M the Causes of the Distress amona the Commercial Classes, 1848.) 
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Jhnv/tKtiim and Jle^rmt 

Ifaear iniaftnee <m their kiferi^ mtust dwwfe he eronk dUi 
the way of example, whether for good or for evil, mcttpiMl 
gteai Nae, it extravel^aint laxnry and improvident extt|i^ 
(haraetense them, n it merely by provokiiig abeuid 'axMl 
that tibdr examjde is pernicious. In the bug eraditewLm , 
teadespeople are cmnpelled to nve— «in the iaoon'ieidehcel'tinft 
inffiet^ on tint dess, and which descead»downvVal:ds te'thtt 
v4i^y lowest >^aad in the questionable security which th^ an 
tempted to take in the shape of extortionate ohames, the ivhdh 
habits among Ihe upper class of tradesmen are liaUe to be Odr^ 
ropted.* Of all the spectacles society can present, there is ikme 
at once more pitiable or more contemptible than ^at'of a poor 
rich man — a pauper of some SOOOl. a year 1 We are happj^ to 
believe that improyeraent in this reiq)ect is going on among the 
higher dasses ; nor have we any doubt that theiO will Iw- lA 
the more, in consequence of the destruction of those coveted 
monopolies, the &11 of which they so mudi lamented. Not a 
little indebted will they be to any fiscal changes wbidi may 
compd them to look properly after their own estates, and strive 
to make the most of them.-~Nor must they forget, if they wotdd 
place their estates in inviolable security, the unwdeome madim, 
that property has its duties as well as its rights ; that it is inoti^ 
tuted not so much for the selfish enjoyment of those who-hiM 
it, as to be a source of benefits to the entire community. Thqr 
must busy themselves in the welfare of their dependents and* in* 
feriors ; activdy engage in all attempts to ameliorate the con* 
dition of the lower masses; largely employ their wealth 'for 
these purposes; nor deem ^ey have done all when they have 
done SAat,— but work with their heads for those who are wark* 
ing with their hands for them. Thus mnployed, property need 
have no fears that a gloating, envious eye wfil ever be oast upon 
it; it will be fdt to be a salutary institute. A busy benevolence 
is its best, perhaps its only, securily. On the other hand (to 
quote tire wmds of the illustrious author whom we have so dfbni* 
rated), * The great must submit to the dominion of pruifende and 
< virtue, or none will long submit to the dominion of the greati 
* TAts i« tAe feudal tenure vihich they cannot alter 


* On thesA and some related topic^ some excellent remarks, well 
worthy of the attention of the wealthier idasses, will be found in an 
admirable little volume, entitled, ‘ Knglish Life, Social and Domestic, 
' in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century, considered in reference to 
* our Petition as a Community of professing Christians.’ We strongly 
recommend it to general pemsaL 
t Burke’s Letter to W. £lliot,‘Esq. 


400 Bevotii^on and Beform. Oct. 

‘Bpi tllw mejJt ijogiMt^t ^uty 9 ^ tte wistocawp^ tlbk coooiji^ 
and whu^ if rightly fulfilled, ^311^,^147 ^ 
Kyjcocd, py 9 wider aiid llnuer eupport in the eatipiatipn m me, 
]l|||me^ is a timely and graceful conoesmon pitch ij^ooeate 
D^rqip and changes as the public welfare deman^ earnest 
dpipperation end would not only soo^ tl^e irritation, 

hut ^neUiate.ihe §^titude of the mojple ; while a cheejj^cd 
po^tion to slnft to their own broad shouldea, by ,an eqmtable 
adjqstment of taxes, any portion of the pressua which .g^s the 
pommunity at large, is certain of being repaid, not only in these 
modes, but by a vast accession to the public seouritjr, A very 
pppall outlay of this nature would have a large return, in the 
paaintensace of that national credit and confidence without which 
peer und peasant will be ruined together. But to attain tlus 
object, as well as the rest, implying, as it does, high^mindedness, 
generosity, self-denial, wc look rather to moral causes than to 
political Sox our amendment. 

Tbps, then, we found our chief hopes of the redemption of 
opr country, on the increase of intelligence, education, moraUty, 
rel%ion; and we freely acknowledge that, in our judgment, 
nothing else will extricate us. Without these, the very b^t 
mil and poUtical institutions will be of little .avail ; — forms 
without vitality — beautiful statues without life or motion. It 
may, we think, be laid down as an axiom, that the higher the 
physical and intellectual civilisation of man is carried, the more 
strict must be its dependence, for stability, on proportionate 
moral improvement. A scanty population, in a large and fertile 
teizitoiy, is easily ruled ; a dense and crowded population, pos- 
sessed of perfect political freedom, placed in the widest extremes 
of human condition, and subject, if imprudent, to the severest 
pressure of (hstress, nothing but a widely-diffused virtue can efiec- 
tually control. Wc have in this fiict a striking homage to the 
)lIoral constitution of the world ; it shows that the greater man’s 
^^(ural improvement, the stricter must be its connexion with the 
moral Jaws of his being, to secure its permanence ; and that if 
he will not be happy on such conditions, neither intelligence, 
nor freedom, nor wealth, nor art, nor sdence, will enable him 
to falnicate sodal systems which will not crumble to dust of 
themselves. „ 

It is unwelcome to a nation as to an individual, mough both 
know it very well, to be told that their well-being depends up<m 
thmr moral character: ^et it is in truth only as the nation can 
be brought to feel tins truth, and to act upon it, that any 
Sober pcNUtician will now venture to look the, future difficulties 
of England in the face. Nor, under any circumstances, is 
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^ere any criterion bv'wluch.tlie moat sagamooa politiqMUi j^ 
tb' ’j^eiidiiiicsis";^ dbsriiiiitf ,bf‘U 

mi; o^t^fbr fi ^-y eitw ■i^'iiatcfept flmt; 

, '^(^6 no orii^i: enteiAon will; in its nbise^^ 
tHb ' t^; -^ Whether i^netitullbii, or’ bi^totat' of ‘nPI 

me^i’cn’fei^ty of cumat^— 6^^ this one he ihay yehtdMy wi. 
lO^p^y to' cehjebtnre, but to' prophesy. Thonigh tm 

the indiviSnal isnot always insured by riHuet hde hie im^ 
ro|ttt;itee to be always attributed to his vices^ the fUlsrhdldS 'iiif^ 
libly *^ith regard to the collective virtues and vicee of 
i^theb effecb; just as, thbugh we cannot calculate u^i^the'Bfh 
of ah indiv^Ual, we <»n pronounce, with mathemaricu i^eUt^Ci^ 
qh the rate of mortality among a hirge number Of tfaethi 
Aqiidsi all the uncertainty which attaches to the influence 
the ihoihl laws of the universe, they are yet incomjwrably shti!!^ 
in their operiition, than any others which Imve inflUehoo ^ ^ 
human happiness ; and while, of a hundred men, Oi^n 

hundred rich men, or even a hundred free men, there is hot 4 
than’of any sense who, would venture to Say he had auy suflScSent 
^ta for calculating their successor happiness from thoSC (de. 
meqts alone, there is no nuin who would not take any odds that, 
of a hundrCd honest, industrious, and upright men, the vast ina.> 
jprily were ccrfam to do ICC?/. • 

; It Was this evidently which chiefly guided the prophetic ithind 
of Burke, so many years before the outbreak of the first Frenph 
reyolution, in his anticipations of some such event; and which, 
after i^ occurrence, could alone justify the confidence of his tone 
and the strength of his assertions, as to its consequences. In the 
same manner, though it was not possible to anticipate the tii^, 
and still less the form of the recent outbreak, it was not difficult 
to see, lo^ ago, that permanent and solid political protperiity 
was hot for a nation which exhibited the Social cha^teriptHS 
of France ; and tfe ^1 now venture to predict that such soilftf 
T>ro8|^rity cannot for a long time to come be theirs. Whhdut 
mtendii^ to depreciate the merits of that great narioni; 
Without denying that iheir character exhibits many t^ifr ’iif 
what is lioblC and generous, it is impossible to pondCr ’mi thU 
eaftont to which certain great stains have long been constncUOta 
fan the sUrflice of their Society, without feeling that it weyo 
tuocke^ not to foi'esee also the consequences which ne^^ 
sirily follow. When we reflect that while, by the ceusuS of 
1829, the proportion of births to deaths in Pafia- was 28,721 
to 2d,$9I, — of those births nearly 10,000 were illegirimate^ 
Of ' those illegitimate children, 7850 were abmtwnOd by 
thw pitrentsl When we reflect on all that this indioateB -.- 
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hm taniblj tint great domeedo inititot^*iv3iidt is «t lii»ioa| 
of elhmodtd laiis^ lave batn eom^Aed «ad {wiMned: 

WhenjiM rafleot on die political cotniptionaM 'vwalitj'nUcbit 
is askqktod'Oi afl. ndwohaimctanBed public offieiab^ am yldciiii» 
if lit oast '^aaedft ou the gOv«ndbent of LodB 71iilippe« 
a|w^ dn^isccs » loigs poition of the peoidei, amoe it is only 
whm men ava to be mnght that tfa^ can be add t When we 
nfieot on the i&doBwes of sordid peculation made in the pdi- 
tioai trials ef het year: When we consider die eoEtraoNhaary 
nombecof plots and'codspifadies which have followed each otiier 
so rapidly rinoe the tevolntion of 1830, and tint Paris seems 
always to here on hdhd an immense number of mearipe for the 
most deviate crimes: When we further consider the wild 
tiiecnies, mere codes of anarchy, with which the people have been 
amused, and which, promising universal equality, can produce it 
only by an equality of misery : When we consi^ tiie ^irit of 
mneb of their ^i^iuar literature, and especially of thmr fictitious 
Kteratur^ ministering as it does to the vilest passions, and, in 
its eagerness to gratify a morbid appetite, distorting and ez^ 
aggerating all moral deformities, and depraving (if we may 
BO speak) depravity itself: When we think how large a part 
of the religion of France is but a form, and bow large a part 
of France has long been without even t^at — we can hardly 
wonder that a nation, so long and largely characterised by snen 
social phenomena, has been the theatre of those recent conflicts 
which have startled Europe, or dare to hope that the. curtain 
has as yet finally fallen on that darkened stage I Nor, tmtil it 
has altered in many of the above-mentioned respects, would a 
crastitation issued by a commission of angds, and subscribed by 
the sign-manual of heaven, be much better than a dead letter. 

It is with hope tninglcd with fear that we turn from this 
aviating spectacle, to the condition of our own country ; with 
fear, because we see some of the same elements in an incipient 
state of action ; no inconsiderable number of the people, nursed 
utaignoranoe and vice — retaining reverence for none of the forms 
of Melfffion, but neglecting church and chapel alike — losing 
with it much of that reverence for Z>ato, wUch has so long been 
the glory of our country — taught by demagogues to lisp the lan- 
guage of treason and sedition — bewildered with vain theories of 
communism, to which, in the wide-spread distress that afflicts 
them, they give a too willing ear — stimulated and diseased by 
some of the most pernicious species of cheap literature. 

All this we see, and cannot help seeing. Still we believe — 
and, indeed, recent events have shown — that 41^ bulk of the 
nation is sound at heart : So that, when we look at the brighter 
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pacts *£ the pctar^ sneihciM iBei»4halfc>icB laer. • WhM'eNl 
rttoot tip* aa liMp^Be BsMcnt^atamw ui'<iSill elw wAM Mheif 
henda^iMsnreaoe for the ]jav>4»>aiiid that a vSipi lam ati^ 
hefiem^ iMreasing pertiazi of tha imtkto* ia deef^- nnhwiid 
with «>q>irit (£ Belirioil^ when we leiett lhat, as* tk- iiatini)* 
none has more libexaify ea^pended and itaeaarfhisfa 

tfai cause of hamanity and freedomi that ijode is iMier in tl^ 
aisikations whidi are the heritage of ^ poey, the aidb Mm 
arphan^ and the widow> or has mcnre ardeidly'asserted, ear laviaU^ 
paid for, the rights of the slave ; ^h^ we feflect that one nddf 
ecdonial role m, on the wholes though with much selfishaeas^ 
and tome crimes, been one not only of powd, but of benefioenee^ 
and is, we firmly believe, becoming more and more * 00 ; and^ 
lastly, that there is no nation that has dedicated itself so eanw 
estly, or contributed so la^ly, to the difiusion and propagatioa 
of our commmi Christianity — we cannot refrain, amidst 'many 
causes of humiliation, from hoping wdl for our country* Tfas^ 
Evil Principle and the Gh>od would seem to be c<mtending 
within our land for victory. In this contest every other is in^ 
' volved. Let the friends of order, of education, and religion, look 
to it Th^ havd plainly not an hour to lose. 


Abt. rV. — TTanderinffs in China, By Kobebt PobtUKE. 

1 vol. 8vo. London: 1847. 

Tt was the humour -of some philosophers of the last century to 
be credulous about the -virtues, genius, and accomplishments 
of the Chinese ; and, the other day, the Pottinger Treaty appears 
to have found too many of our countrymen equally ready to be 
deceived. According to their sanguine anticipations, the opening 
of the five ports was to be the beginning of a new world. 

Horticulturists were naturally among the most forward of 
these expectants. The Chinese glorify their country with the 
title of the Flowery Empire. Their tea plant lays ns under 
tribute morning and evening ; and they have already presented 
our gardens with the Paeony and Chrysanthemmn, with the 
Azalea, Camellia, and divers other flowers. In addition to 
which, an obscure belief prevailed at one time (and is not perhaps 
at present <iuite exploded) that the English taste in landscape 
gardening, if not derived from the Chinese, is at ^ events the 
same with it It is not at all surprising, therefore, that in the 
general rush to China, our gardeners should have wished to 
be Suitably ropj|Bented. Accordingly, in 1843, the Horticultural 
Society of London sent out Mr. Fortune as its botanical ool* 
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^ ar we cai^ judge from, the 

is iiis accoutiit oif his two 
Flora. We rejoice to 
by Mr. ifortune oa 
an'^appllbpriate reward; aad that 
Hk hiu recetoy by the East India Company to 

ekAinme ihore completely the Tea districts of China, with the 
yie^j wd<beUeye,t>i afterwards superintending the naturalisation 
of 4he Then virid^ im the Himalaya, either as a plant or a 
laaliufacture, — as the dasoi naay be. , 

Mr. Jfortune performed, we have no doubt, all that could be 
reasonab]^ looked But, with only the opportunities and 
qualifications which Europeans possess at present, the question 
still remains, what this all amounts to ? Not allowed to pass 
into the interior, and ill acquainted with the language, there are 
few problems concerning China which foreigners can be supposed 
to be yet in a state for solving on their personal responsibility. 
For example, the objects of Mr. Fortune’s search lie compara* 
^tively open. What he saw %vith his own eyes, we believe im- 
plicitly in. But what did he see? With the exception of a hasty 
excursion to Soo-chow-foo in a boat and in disguise, his range 
of observation was confined to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the privileged maritime towns, with the names of which English 
readers are by this time pretty well familiarised. For all 
beyond, he could have nothin^ but the word of a Chinese. 

It will be long, wc fear, bemre strangers can observe at their 
ease or communicate with confidence in China. Mr. Fortune 
was stared at in the neighbourhood of Amoy as an object of 
curiosity and alarm. 

‘ When the day was hot, I would sit under the shade of a large 
banyan tree, generally found growing near the houses ; and then the 
whole village — men, women, and children, — would gather round, 
gazing at me with curiosity, not unmixed with fear, as if I were a 
being from another world. Then one would begin to examine my 
clothes, another would peep into my pockets, while several others 
were examining my specimens.’ (P. 37.) ^ 

He was robbed at Chinchew : — 

‘ A few of the natives began to follow me very closely, and, from 
their manner, I suspected that their intentions to me were not good ; 
but as they pretended to take me to some place where I sliould see 
some good plants and flowers, I allowed them to accompany me, and 
tried to keep them all in good humour. We arrived at last in sight 
of a large mansion, standing in a retired part of the country, and I 
was proceeding with perfect confidence towards it, .i||^en the China- 
men began to press more closely round me ; and upon feeling a hand 
in my pocket, I turned quickly round, and saw the thief running off 
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with ji letter which he hj^ ahstracte^j. 

discovered, he threw it on the grouftd lyiyfl 

my hand into mj pocket, I found . that -Mad' Jdst seywip tf^^^ 

more value. This incident stopped my, pi^grei^^;aM 

abotit for iny servant, whom, stiAy at s6mc disfericq; 4ttlfek'^ by ‘ 

about eight or ten of the fHijws. They had Surrounded WibV 

seftting their knives, and threatening to stabliim' if he 

least resistance, at the same time endeavouring to'rpb and'^H]^ 

of every thing of the slightest value, and my poor plants,* qolleotdd 

with so much care, were flying about in all directions.* (P.^7.) 

He was cbeated at Ningpo, Shanghai — and most probatfiy * 
everywhere else. Among the objects, which he was itl ways 
inquiring after, was a reported yellow camellia : and he was rash 
enough at Ningpo to offer the sum of ten dollars to any 
Chinaman who would bring him one : — 

‘ Any thing can be liad in Chijia for dollars ! and it was not long 
before two plants were brought me, one of which was said to be light 
yellow, and the other as deep a colour ns the double yellow rose. ^ 
Both had flower-bnds upon them, but noitlier was in bloom. 1 felt 
/piite certain that the Chinaman was deceiving me, and it seemed 
foolish to pay such a sum for plants which I should in all probability 
have to throw away afterwards ; and yet I could not make up iny 
mind to lose tlie chance, sliglit as it was, of possessing the yellow 
camellia. And the rogue did his business so well. He had a written 
label stuck in each pot, and apparently the writing and labels had 
been there for some years. 1 fancied I was as cunning as he was, 
and requested him to leave the plants, and return on the following 
morning, when he should have an answer. In the mean time I a.skcd 
a respectable Chinese merchant to read the writing upon the labels. 
All was correct ; the writing agreed with what the man had told me : 
namely, that one of the plants produced light yellow blooms, and the 
other deep yellow. “ Did you ever sec a camellia with yellow 

flowers?” I enquired of my friend the merchant. No,*’ said he, 
in his broken English ; “ My never have seen he ; my tbinkic no have 
‘‘got.” On the following morning the owner of the plants pre.sent<Hl 
himself, and asked me if I had made up my mind upon the subject. 

I told him that I would take the plants to Ilong Kong, where I was 
going at the time; that thtiy w'ould soon flower there; and that if they 
proved yellow he should have his money. This, however, ho would 
not consent to ; and at last wc compromised the matter, I agreeing to 
pay half th(i money down, and the other half when the plants flowered, 
providing they were true. On these conditions I got the camellias, 
and took them with me to Ilong Kong. It is almost needless to say 
that when they flowered there was nothing yellow about them but the 
stamens, for they were both scmidoublc worthless kinds.’ (P. 91.) 

With the same absence of good faitb, a Shaiigbai iiiirseryman 
charged him anS^xorbitant price for some poconie.?, because tliev 
could only be procured at a great distance ; tlioiigli in fact he 
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Inrought thenij with the earth upon their roots soar^ly drjs from 
a nursery garden hard hy. These vexations, however, were 
lightly treated by. Mr. Fortune, who, whether robbed or de- 
frauded, pursued his vocation with uniforpi temper and {>er- 
.seyerance. \ » 

The province of Che-kiang, in which the town of Ningpo is 
situated, excites our collector to unusual raptures by its abund- 
ifilt flowers. Fesfoone of the beautiful Glycine sinensis adorn 
the hedges:— ^ ■ 

/ Mojt people have seen and admired the beautiful Azaleas which 

brought to the. Chiswick fetes, and which, as individual specimens, 
surpass in most instances those which grow and bloom on their native 
hills. But few can form any idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty 
of those azalea-clad inoun^ins, where, on every side as far as our 
vision extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers of dazzling bright- 
’ness artd surpassing beauty. Nor is it the azalea alone which claims 
our admiration ; clematises, wild roses, honeysuckles, the glycine 
-noticed above, and a hundred others, make us confess that China is 
indeed the central flowery land.* (P. 67.) 

So much for the wild flowers of China. Their artificial state 
•is not 80 captiva.ting. When at Ningpo Mr. Fortune visited 
•the gardens of several mandarins. They are fancifully laid out 
-with ornamental shrubs, and generally contain many specimens 
•of dwarfed trees — some trained to represent larger trees, 
others, to imitate animals or pagodasl The process by which 
.these vegetable toys are created will he read with curiosity, and 
be probably attempted by many a schoolboy in his holidays^ A 
description of one of the gardens, whiclx strangers are taken 
to to admire, is sufficiently characteristic. Its owner having ac^ 
•cumulated an independent fortune by trade, is. amusing his old 
age after the following fashion : — 

^ This old gentleman has the diflerent parts of his house joined 
together by rude-looking caverns, and what at first sights appears to 
be a subterraneous passage, leading from room to room, through 
which the visitor passes to the garden, which is behind the house. 
The small courts, of which a glimpse is caught in passing through, 
are fitted up with this rock work; dwarf trees arc planted here and 
there in various places, and creepers hang down naturally and grace- 
fully until their ends touch the little ponds of water which are always 
placed in front of the rockwork. These small places being passed, 
we are again led through passages like those already noticed, when 
tlie garden, with its dwarf trees, vhses, rockwork, ornamental windows, 
and beautiful flowering shrubs, is suddenly opened to the view.* 
(P. 99.) 

This description will apply apparently, morfi or less, to all 
the private gardens which were seen by Mr. Fortune ; while 
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their nursery gardens may be considered to be fai^ourably 
represented by the celebrated Fa-tee Gardens, within three 
miles of Canton. 

‘ The plants are principally kept in large pots arranged in rows 
along the sides of narrow paved walks, with the houses of the gar*- 
denCrs at the entrance, through which the visitors pass to the gardens.* 
It is in the spring that ‘ the Fa-tee gardens possess the greatest attoaci- 
tiohs. They are then gay with the tree peeony, azaleas, caxaellias^ 
roses, and various other plants. The azaleas are splendid, and re- 
minded me of the exhibitions of the Horticultural Society at Chis- 
wick ; but the Fa-tee exhibitions were on a much larger scale. Every 
garden was one mass of bloom, and the ditferent colours of red, white, 
and purple, blended together, had a most beautiful and imposing effectil* 
(P. 153.) 

Shanghai is the most northcra of* the five ports at which 
foreigners are permitted to trade. Mr. Fortune passed some 
time here, from its being a favourable field for his botanical 
pursuits; and it was from hence he started on his great ad- 
venture to Soo-chow-foo. 

‘ Every one who has been in China, or who is at all acquainted 
with Chinese history, has lizard of the city of Soo-chow-foo. If a 
stranger enters a shop in Hong Kpng, in Canton, or in anjr other <^f 
the towns of the south, he is sure to be told .when he enquires the 
price of any curiosity out of the common way, that it has been brought 
from this celebrated place; let him order anything superb, and it 
must be sent for from Soo-chow ; fine pictures, fine carved work, fine 
silks, and fine ladies, all come from Soo-cho'w. It is the Chinaman*a 
eartlily paradise, and it would be hard indeed to convince him that it 
had its equal in any town on earth,’ (P. 250.) 

In the neighbourhood of the city there were likewise reported 
to be a number of excellent gardens and nurseries ; Mr. Fortune, 
therefore, determined at once, if he could obtain a conveyance* 
to defy the celestial laws* and, if possible, to visit this far-famed 

* Mr. Fortune’s success in gratifying his curiosity has been of bad 
example : and the several excursions since made to Soo-chow and 
other places beyond our boundary, may easily lead to unsatisfactory 
results, public as well as private. No later than last May, our con- 
sul at Shanghai addressed a notification to tlie British community in 
consequence. Such direct violations of the treaty by British subjects, 
can only tend, as is there stated, ‘ to place her Majesty’s government 
‘in a false position with the Chinese authorities, and deprive the 
‘ former of the protection claimed for them on the faith of treaties.’ 
The Friend of China^ speaking of the parly that visited Soo-chow, 
observes, ‘They were fortunate in not being maltreated; the news 
‘ of their arrivaWpread like wildfire,»and thousands were congregating 
‘ to look at them : they hastened from the town, taking the precaution 
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city. At length he procured a boat, and set off in the proper 
direction without telling the boatman where he wished to go. His 
servant repressed curiosity, and allayed the customary jealousy, 
by informing all inquirers that his master was ^perfectly harm^ 
* less ^ — that he would do no mischief, and get nobody into trouble 
— that he was only a man in search of plants. Sooner or 
later, however, the object of his journey must be communicated 
to his travelling companions: So having reached a spot thirty 
miles .distant from Shanghai, he thought the time was come for 
making his intentions known to his servant, who was more able 
than any other person to assist him in his scheme. The promise 
of jfive dollars to this person, and double pay (Mr. Fortune had 
bought his experience) to be paid on their return, to his boatman, 
induced them to proceed. The difficulties of dress and appear- 
ance were now to be overcome; and our author had to be 
metamorphosed in various ways — among others, to cut off his 
hair, and wear a Chinese wig and tail. He was evidently a 
little nervous about the success of his disguise. The people in 
the large tOAvns are not easily deceived ; still less their dogs, 
which are very averse to strangers. Men, however, and dogs 
passed him without notice. And when he was crossing the 
bridge near the city walls — the first Englishman, as far as he 
know, that had ever done so : for Lord Macartney’s embassy is 
not said to have quitted their boats as they went by — it was 
no little triumph to him to find that he passed without being 
remarked by a single individual of the throng that was around 
him. The city, seen in the only way that he could see it, seems 
scarcely w'orthy of the pains that were taken to reach it. It 
has the merit, however, of prosperity : for it is connected with 
the central provinces of China by a hundred ramifying canals 
-of various sizes ; and being thus a chief mart for their produce, 
has an important and increasing trade both with Europe and 
America. 

* In its general features, it is mitcli the same as the other cities in 
the north, but is evidently the seat of luxury and wealth, and has 
none of those signs of dilapidation and decay which one sees in such 
towns as Ningpo. A noble canal, as wide as the River Thames at 
llicliinond, runs parallel with the city walls, and acts as a moat, as 
well as for commercial purposes. Here, as at Cading and Ta- 
tsong-tseii, a large number of invalided junks arc moored, and 


* to return by another path. Soo-cliow is so infested with robb?i’s, 
‘ that at times the respectable inhabitants dare not leave their hoi^cs 
‘ at night.’ A pleasant picture 4:his, of the interior' of China, and uf 
its earthly paradise, Soo-chowl 
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doubtless make excellent Chinese dwelling-houses, pardcularlj to a 
people so fohd of living on the water. This same canal is carried 
through arches into the city, where it ramifies in all direction^ 
sometimes narrow and dirty, and at other places expanding into 
lakes of considerable beauty ; thus enabling the inhabitants to con- 
vey their merchandise to their houses from the most distant parts 
of the country. Junks and boats of all sizes are plying on this 
wide and beautiful canal, and the whole place has a cheerful and 
flourishing aspect, which one does not often see in the other towns 
in China, if we except Canton and Shanghai. The walls and ram- 
parts are high, and in excellent repair, having considerable resem- 
blance to those in Ningpo, but in much better order. The city gates 
seem to be well guarded with Chinese soldiers, and all the streets and 
lanes inside are intersected at intervals with gates, which are closed 
at nine or ten at night. The governor-general of the province re- 
sides here, and keeps those under his control in excellent order. 

‘ The number of nursery gardens in^his city had been exaggerated 
by my Chinese friends at Shanghai, but nevertheless there were 
several of considerable extent, out of which I was able to pi-ocuro 
some new and valuable plants. Among these I may notice in pass- 
ing a white Glycine, a fine new double yellow rose, and a Gardenia, 
with large white blossoms like a Camellia. These phuits ai*e now 
in England, and will soon be met with in every garden in the 
country. The Soo-chow nurseries abounded in dwarf trees, many 
of which were very curious and old, two properties to which the 
Chinese attach far greater importance than we do in England. 
The ladies here are considered to be the most beautiful in the 
country, and, judging from the specimens which I had an oi)p6r- 
turiity of seeing, they certainly deserve their high character. Their 
dresses arc of the richest material, made in a style at once graceful 
and elegant; and the only faults I could find with them were their 
small deformed feet, and the mode they have of painting or whiten- 
ing their faces with a kind of powder made for this purpose.’ 

In January, 1845, the season of the year being unfavourable 
for further botanical operations in China, Mr. Fortune paid a 
short visit to the Island of Luzan, of which Manilla is the 
capital. His object was orchidaceous plants, especially one 
kind, the Phaloenopsis Amabilis, a singularly beautiful species, 
the queen of Orchids ; for the first imported specimen of which 
the Duke of Devonshire paid a hundred guineas. It was a 
prize of no little importance ; so the woods of which it is a 
native were sought with proportionate eagerness. Many were 
the vexations and annoyances which were met with — almost 
impenetrable thickets on the mountains, and swarms of two 
kinds of leeches in the moister plains, which made wounds upon 
the legs of the whole party, and were nearly as alarming as the 
banditti. But no hindrances were regarded: and fis per- 
severance at last had its reward. 
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r f I watf vdy anxious,’ he says, "* to get some large s^ebimens of the 
plahh and offered a dollar, which was a high sum in $n Indian 
forest, for the> largest which, should be brought to, me. The lover 
of this beautiful tribe will easily /imagine the delight I felt, when 
one day 1 saw two. Indians approaching with a plant of extraordinary 
size, having ten or twelve branching lowerrstalks upon it, and up« 
wards of a hundred flowers in full bloom. ** There,” said they in 
triumph, *‘ i8 hot that worth a dollar ?” 1 acknowledged that they 
were well entitled to the reward, and took immediate possession of 
my prize. This plant is now in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London ; and although it was a little reduced, in order to 
get it into the plant-case at Manilla, is still by far the largest speci- 
men in Europe.’ (P. 337.) 

The trials of a botanical collector in China are not over 
wheii he has packed his plants .into their glass cases. Our 
collector had still to fight fgr his plants and for his life. Ke- 
turning home by way of Chusan, the little fleet of wood junks, 
on board of which he had embarked, was attacked by four 
er five pirate vessels^ when about sixty miles from Shang- 
hai; The defence of the whole parly was left to his single 
iCtiii, assisted by his double-barrelled gun. The exploit itself 
end his account of it are so Homeric, that his readers will 
be apt to think he has mistaken his profession. Had he 
been brought up to military instead of peaceful pursuits ; had 
he always lived either in a fleet or in a camp, and never en- 
tered one of those glass houses from which our proverb expressly 
excludes ail ideas of violence and aggression, he could not have 
acted with greater coolness and intrepidity. 

We must take this opportunity of telling the public— what 
our merchants know pretty well already — that piracy bids fair 
to be as formidable off the coast of China as in the Indian 
Archipelago^ In bis day. Sir Henry Pottinger proposed to 
Keying that a flotilla for the suppression of piracy should be 
supported at the joint expense of China and Great Britain. 
The offer was rejected; and the crime has gradually increased, 
until no Chinese vessel can make a coasting voyage without 
imminent danger of capture, unless she is in charge of a convoy. 
It is now some months since 700 grain junks were blockaded in 
a port near Shanghai ; and an expedition, it was reported, was to 
be fitted out for their relief. By the latest accounts, nothing had 
been done ^ and it was feared that the Chinese government would 
have to compound with the pirates for the release of the rice 
fleet. Meantime a British sloop of war had taken more vigorous 
measures; and had just destroyed two piratical junks that were 
lying in wait close in shore for the Amoy sugar junks, which 
at that season were daily going northward. The Friend ojf^ China 



^June 17.), whom we are citing, may well the gn^titudci 

of the native merchants. The Chinese are a people td iheint 
^Ives. But we have some points in common; and if robbeni 
are as much at their ease elsewhere in the interior, as they are 
said to be at Spd-chow, and if the coasting trade of the empire 
is at the mercy of bands of pirates, something more, than a 
mechanical government must be raised up, or there wifl b(| er| 
long a change in, if not an end to,^ the most ancient form of 
Society now existing in the world. 

But ta return. Mr. Fortune must have felt infinite pride and 
satisfaction, when in May, 1846, he saw the beautiful productions 
pf the flowery land, which he had collected with so much skill and 
perseverance, deposited in excellent order in the garden of thd 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick. What proportion they beay 
to the botanical wealth of China, further experience alone can 
show. It is but a small space of this vast country, we mus( 
remember,— its sea-board only, — which has been actu^y ex^ 
plored. For the rest we have to depend on the presumption 
which the contents of the public gardens visited by Mr. For^ 
tune may afford. Considering its celebrity, every district of 
the empire might be expected to send the choicest representatives 
of its Flora to the nursery gardens of Soo-chow-foo ; yet our 
collector, it would seem, fell in there with very little which 
had not also found its way to the nursery gardens of the sear 
port towns. 

But whatever aid our gardens may have received or may be 
destined to receive from this quarter in their vegetable materidf oy 
the plants themselves, the other very improbable notion that the 
peculiar style or character of the English garden, as distinguished 
from that of the European continent, had been copied from the 
^Chinese, is plainly without foundation. The notion is thus noticed 
by Gray, in a letter to Mr. How, in 1762, He is writing about e 
book lately published by Count Algarotti, and observes : ' He is 
^ highly civil to our nation : but there is one point in which he 
' does not do us justice : 1 am the more solicitous about it, because 
‘ it relates to the only taste we can call our own ; the only proof 
^ of our original talent in matter of pleasure, — I mean our skili 
^ in gardening, or rather laying out grounds : and this is no small 
^ honour to us, since neither Italy nor France have ever had the 

* least notion of it, nor yet do at all comprehend it when 
^ they see it. That the Chinese have this beautiful art in high 

* perfection, seems very probable from the Jesuits’ letters, and 
^ more from Chambers’s little discourse, published some years 
^ ago ; but it is very certain we copied nothing from them, nor 
^ had any thing but nature for our model. It is not forty years 
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* since the ai*t bom among us ; and it is sure that there was 

< nothing in Europe like it; and ns sure that we then had no 

< information on this head from China at all.’ (Letters, p. 385.) 
We have looked over the Jesuits’ letters, as well as the large 
work of Duhalde, who was likewise a Jesuit in the mission, 
for their information on the state of Chinese gardening. There 
are very few passages in either of them relating to it : What is 
said, however, is certainly evidence, in some cases, of con- 
siderable skill ; though whether it be evidence of any general 
skill in the art of landscape gardening, is a very different 
question. Duhalde, for instance, describing the better class of 
Chinese houses, tells us, ' On y voit des jardins, des lacs, et tout 
‘ ce qui peut rScreer la vue ; il y en a qui forment des rochers et 
‘ des montagnes artificielles perches de tous c6t& avec divers 
‘ detours en forme de labyrinthes, pour y prendre le frais: qucl- 
^ques-un y nourrissent des cerfs et des daims quant ils ont assez 
^ d’espace pour faire une espece de pare: ils y ont pareillcment 

* des viviers pour des poissons et des oiseaux dc vivicirc.* 
(Description de la Chine, p. 85.) Here we have signs of some- 
thing more than the cultivation of flowers ; though so little is 
intimated about scale, that we are not absolutely sure that the 
lakes were more than ponds ; or the enclosures and their orna- 
ments much larger than those of a modern ‘ tea garden,’ of 
which the description a little reminds us. 

The following account in the Jesuits’ letters, by Pere Benoist, 
is more explicit, and is doubtless what Gray alluded to : — 

* C’est dans I’annee 1745 que, par ordre de TEinpereur, je suls 

* arrivd d Peking, sous le titre de Mathematicien. Deux ans 

* apr^s jc fus appell^ par sa Majestc pour diriger des ouvrages 

* hydrauliques. A deux lieux de la capital e, I’Empereur a une 

* maison de plaisance oil il passe la plus grande partie dc I’annee, 

* et il travaille de jour en jour & I’embellir. Pour vous en don- 

* ner une id(5e, si nous n’en avions pas une petite description 

* dans nos lettres f^difiantes et curieuses, je vous rappellerois ces 

* jardins enchantes, dont I’imagination brillante dc quelques 
‘ auteurs on fait une si agreable description qui sc realise dans 

* Ics jardins dc I’Empereur. Les Chinois dans romement dc 

* leurs jardins employent Part a perfectionner la nature, avec 
^ tant de succcis, qu’un artiste ne meritc les eloges qu’autant que 

* son art ne pardit point, et qu’il a inieux iinitc la nature. Cc 

* ne sont pas, comme en Europe, des allies il perte de vue, des 

* terrasscs d’oil Ton decouvre dans le lointain une infinite de 

* mngnifiques objets, dont la multitude ne permet pas si I’ima- 

* gination de se fixer sur quelqucs-uns en particuHer. Dans les 
^ jardins de Chine la vue n’est point fatiguee, parce qu’elle est 
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^ presque toujours bom4e dans un cspace proportionn^ & I’dtendue 

* des regards* Vous voyez une esp^e de tout dont la beautd 
^ vous frappe et vous enohante, et apr^ quelques centaihes de 
^ pasy de nouveaux objets se prescntent a vous^ et vous caiiseut 
^ une nouvelle admiration. 

* Tons ces jardins sont entrecoupcs de different canaux ser- 

* pentans entre des montagnes factices^ dans quelques endroits 
< passant par-dessus des roches et formant des cascades, quelqUe* 

* fois s’accumulant dans des vallons et y formant des pieces d’eau 

* qui prennent le nom de lac ou de mer, suivant leurs diiferentes 

* grandeurs. Les bords irr^guliers de ces canaux ct de ces pieces 

* d’eaux sont revetus de parapets mais bien difterens des notres, 
^ formes avec des pierres travaillees avec art, et qui font dispa- 

* roitre lo naturel, ces parapets sont formas de pierres qui parois- 

* sent brutes, solidement poshes sur pilotis. Si Touvrier employe 

* quelquefois beaucoup de temps a les travailler, ce n’est quo 
^ pour en augmenter les iu^galit^, et leur donner une forme eu- 

* core plus champetre. 

^ Sur les bords des canaux ces pierres, dans diffei'ens endroits, 
‘ sont tellement situees, qu’elles torment des escaliers tres-com- 
^ modes pour pouvoir entrer dans les barques sur lesquelles on 
‘ souhaite se promener. Sur les montagnes on a poli ces pierres 
^ en forme de roclies, quelquefois a perte de vue, d’autros fois 
^ malgrc la solidit6 .avec laquelle elles sont posees, elles parois* 
‘ sent menacer de tomber ct d’ecraser ceux qui s’ljn approchent. 
‘ D’autres fois elles forment des grottes qui serpentnnt par dos- 

* sous des montagnes vous conduisent a des palais delicieux. 
' Dans les entre-deux des rochers, tant sur Ic bord des eaux que 
' sur les montagnes, on a menag^ des cavit^ qui paroissent na- 

* turelles. De ces cavit(3s sortent ici des grands arbres, dans 
^ quelques-autres endroits des arbrisseaux, qui, dans la saison, 

* sont tout couverts de differentes flours. Dans d’autres on voit 

* differentes especes de plantes ct de fleurs qu’on a soin de i*e- 
^ nouvcller suivant les saisons.’ (Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, 
vol. xxiii. p. 535.) There is a similar description in the twenty* 
seventh volume, by Frere Attirct, who is celebrated not only ns 
an excellent p«ainter, but for having had the courage to refuso 
the Mandarin’s button. 

We have no fault to find with Perc Benoist, except in the 
extent of his generalisation, and the facility with which he has 
transferred to Chinese gardens in general, a description, the truth 
of which we suspect that he had only verified in the imperial 
gardens. So far as it professes to be a description of the Emperor’s 
autumnal residence of Yuen-min-yuen, or ^eternal spring,’ also 
called Hae-tien, all that is most characteristic in it was fully 
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oonfimed by L(M Maoartney^s embaBsy in 1793* ^ TbWmnien 
is, in fact, a park, twelve miles in ciroumfereiice. , Sia George 
jStaunton informs tis that ' Mr. Barrow, who saw more of it thi^n 
f any other person of the embassy, thought it a delightful place* 
^ The grand and agreeable parts of nature were separated, cop* 
! nected, or arranged in' so judicious a manner as to compose one 
f whole, in which there was no , inconsistency ox; unmeaning 
1 jumble of objects; but such an order and proportion as gene* 
f rfdly prevail in scenes entirely naturaL No round or oval; 
f square or oblong lawns, with the grass shorn off close to the 
f roots, w'ere to be found any where Jn those grounds. .The 
' Chinese are particularly expert in magnifying the realdimeh-^ 
f sions of a piece of land, by a proper disposition of the objects 
1 intended to embellish its surface, For this purpose, tdl lux- 
f uriant trees, of the deepest green were planted, in the fore- 
? ground, from whence the view was to be taken; whilst those 
Viq the distance gradually diminished in size and depth of co- 
^ louring ; and, in general, the ground was terminated by broken 
^ and irregular clumps of trees, whose foliage varied, as well by 
5., the different species of trees in the group, as by the different 
^ times of the year in which they were in vigour; and often- 
f times the vegetation was apparently old and stunted, making 
f with difficulty its way through the clefts of rocks, either 
f Originally found or designedly collected upon the spot. The 
^effect of intricacy and concealment seemed also to be well 
^ understood by the Chinese. At Yuen-min-yiien a slight wall 
f was made to cpnvey the idea of a magnificent building, when 
^ seen at a certain distance through the branches of a thicket* 
f Sh^ts of made water, instead of being surrounded by sloping 
f banks like the glacis of a fortification, were occasionally hemmed 
f in by artificial rocks, seemingly indigenous to the soil.’ Yuen- 
min-yuen and also Zhe-hol, the Emperor’s summer residence, in 
Tartary, of precisely the same character, are modern construc- 
tions. Father Bipa, who was attached to the court of Pekin 
from 1711 to 1724, says that they had been both built by hi^ 
patron, Eang-hy, the reigning Emperor : and such as he de^ 
scribes them. Sir George Staunton found them. 

As Sir George Staunton saw Zhe-hol himself, and as tho 
excursion was sufficiently in detail to last several hours, we are 
bound to give his account of it, by way of comparison and con- 
firmation of Mr. Barrow’s sketch of Yuen-min-yuen. 

After riding through a verdant valley, and along the shores of 
an extensive lake nearly covered with lilies, ‘ the party stopped 
' at immber of small palaces near the water’s edge, there being 
f^^^ippsiderable edifice. There were other buildings erected 
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* dark reoeBses of the da^st TalWs. T^y differed in con? 
f 8tnicti(«i. 9od (^nuunent from eaon pdierji idmpajt eveiy ood 
^ Wing scHlDething, in l^e plan of it* aoalog^i^ to tho situation 
fand Burrotinding objeeta. . « . JFigurea in. atone of. a fear 
f animals stood in a floarer garden* besidos monstrous , and dia? 

* gusting. lions and tigere in pon)alain* before several of .tho 

* buildings* . * . In continuing their ride,- the party found that 
f tdio grounds included the utmost inequality of surface ~ soina 
^ bearing the hardy oaks of northern hills, and others the tender 

* phmts of southern valleys. Where a wide plain happened to 

* occur, massy rocks were heaped together to diversify the 

* scene ; and the whole seemed calculated to e^ibit the pleasing 

* variety and striking contrast of the ruggedness of wild and the 
^ softness of cultivated nature. The ga^ens were enlivened by 
'the movements, as well as sounds, of different kinds of, her-i 
^ bivorous animals, both quadrupeds and birds; but no me- 
' nagerie of wild beasts was perceived. Some monstrolis 
' varieties of. gold and silver fishes were seen playing in ponds 
' of pellucid water, upon a bottom studded with pebbles of 
' agate, jaapar, and other precious stones. Throughout thesq 
' grounds they met no gravel walks, no trees planted in belts 
' nor collected in clumps. Every thing seemed to be avoided 
' which betrayed a regularity of design.. Nothing was observed 
' to be directed, unless for very short distances, by stra^bt 
' lines, or to. turn at light angles. Natural objects seetned 
' scattered around by accident, in such a manner as to render. 

' their position pleasing ; while many of the works of human 
‘ labour, though answering every purpose of convenience, we^ 

' made to appear the produce of rustic hands, without* the 
' assistance .of a tool. Some of the elegancies and beauti^, 

which are described as Inking place in Chinese gardens, were 
' not perceived by the present visitors ; but the gai'dens of 
' Xuen-min-^uen, near Pekin, from whence those descriptions 
'^nre chiefly taken, are sujqiOBed to be more complete than thoso 
' of Zhehol.’ Our readers, however, have alre^y been intro* 
duced to the more suburban gardens of Yuen>min-yucn, and 
they will not have Recovered any difference in this respect 
between the two. 

These gmrdens appear to have become favourite models, for im- 
perial retreats. A missionary who, in 1768, on his way between 
Canton and Pekin, passed another of tb^e maisons de plaisancei 
which had been presented to the Emperor by the farmers of the 
salt revenue, observes that it was a copy of that at Yuen-min- 
yuen. Patfaer Bipa’s history was not published .till 1832, at 
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Naples. But his notice of these now celebrated gardens was 
probably the earliest European description extant of theni^ by an 
eye-witness : For he says expressly that he was the first Enro- 
pean^ on whom the distinguished favour of seeing the whole of 
Zbe-hol had been conferred. We presume that he should be 
understood to be speaking of the Emperor!s houses only (for, from 
his position, he had little or no opportunity of observing any 
other) when he adds, ^ This (Yuen-min-yuen) as well as the other 
^ country residences which I have seen in China, is in a taste quite 
' different from the European : for, whereas we seek to exclude 
^ nature by art — levelling hills, drying up lakes, felling trees, 

* bringing path% into a straight line, constructing fountains at a 
great expense, and raising flowers in rows, — the Chinese, oii 

* the contrary, by means of art, endeavour to imitate nature/ - 
Gray’s second or rather principal authority, was the Dissertation 

on Oriental Gardening, by Sir William Chambers. The author 
was a man of some celebrity, and must have been a youth of greater 
promise ; for he went to China as supercargo at so early an age that 
he had returned home by the time he w^as eighteen. He was a 
good draughtsman, became an architect, built Somerset House 
and many other less important buildings, erected the well-known 
Pagoda 'Ut Kew,and sought to introduce what he called Chinese 
ornaments and taste into English gardens. He did not publish 
his dissertation till he was fifty years old. Supposing it to have 
been founded upon observation at all, they were the observations 
of a boy under the age of eighteen, and reported at the distance 
of more than thirty years. It was probably made up of a little 
misinformation from others, improved upon by misunderstandings 
and exaggerations of his own. 

Nevertheless, it attracted great attention, on account of the 
position, the ability, and acquirements of the author. Its object 
was to praise Chinese gardening, and recommend it for imitation. 
Two short extracts will give a sample of the book : — * The 
^ usual method of distributing gardens in China is to contrive a 
^ great variety of scenes to be seen from certain points of view ; 

^ at which are placed seats or buildings adapted to the different 
‘ purposes of mental or sensual enjoyments. The perfection of ' 
‘ their gardens consists in the number and diversity of these 

* scenes, and in the artful combination of their parts ; which they 
^ endeavour to dispose in such a manner as not only separately 

* to appear to the best advantage, but also to unite in forming 

* an elegant and striking whole.’ (Dissertation, p. 21.) Again : 

* Such is the judgment with which the Chinese artists situate 
^ their structures’ [in their gardens] ‘ that they enrich and beau- 

* tify the. particular prospects, without any detriment to the 
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^general aspect of the whole composition, in which nature 

* appears almost always, predominant ; for though their gardens 
‘ are full of buildings and other works of art, yet are there 
^ many points from which none of them appear ; and more than 
' two or three at a time are seldom discovered, so artfully are 
' tliey concealed in valleys, behind rocks and mountains, or 

* amongst woods and thickets.’ (P. 81.) 

* This Oriental picture is summarily dismissed by Sir John 
Davies: — 'Sir W. Chambers’s description of Chinese garden* 
^ ing,’ he says, ' is a mere prose work of imagination, without a 

* shadow of foundation of reality. Their taste is, indeed, ex* 

* tremely defective and vicious on this particular point; and, as 
‘ an improvement of nature, ranks much on a par with the 
' cramping of their women’s feet. The only exception exists in 
^ the gardens at Yucn-inin-yiicn, which Mr. Barrow describes as 
^ grand both In plan and extent ; but for a subject to imitate 
‘ these would be almost -criminal, if it w’cre possible.’ (Davies’s 
Chinese, vol. i. p. 367.) We have little doubt but that Chambers 
would have acted more prudently had he confined his observa- 
tions to Yuen-min-yuen, some account of which was most likely 
at the bottom of his romance. But on these ocdusions it is 
difficult (it seems) to restrain our language within the limits of 
the evidence w’e may happen to possess. For instance, consider- 
ing the scantiness of our present evidence, it is almost as rash 
to aver, with Sir John Davies, that the gardens at Yuen-min* 
yuen are the only exception ; as for Mr. Barrow, like l^ero 
Benoist, to have closed his description of them with a universal 
etateiuent — of ^ the just ideas which the Chinese conceive of 
' ornamental gardening, and the taste with which they dispose 
^ of every object to the greatest advantage.’ 

The gentlemen in Lord Macartney’s suite had few opportu- 
nities for excursions. However, while at Han-choo-foo they 
were invited to one across the lake See-how. * The lake,’ says 
Sir George Staunton, ‘ formed a beautiful sheet of water, about 
ythreo or four miles in diameter, surrounded to the north, east, 

■ and south by .an aniphitkcatrc of picturesque mountains, be- 
^ tween the bsise of which and the margin of the lake the narrow 
' slip of level ground was laid out in a pleasing style, suitable 
^ to the situation. It was ornamented with houses and gardens 
^ of mandarins, as well as a palace belonging to the emperor, 
' together with temples, monasteries for the priests of Fo, and 
‘ a number of light and fanciful stone bridges that are thrown 
^ across the arms of the lake, as it runs iij) into the deep glens 
^ to meet the rills which ooze from the sides of the mountains. 
^ Upon the summit also were erected pagodas, one of which 
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* attracted partioular attention. It was situate on the Verge of 
a bold peninsula that juts into the lake^ and was called the 
^ temi^e of the thundering winds.’ This is a scene, fn which 
nothing appears wanting, in the choice either of the situation, oi^ 
of the embellishments. The sense of natural beauty, which it ex<^ 
presses, cannot have had its beginning andf its ending in the fact 
that the femperor had a palace there. ""We have extracted the 
passage accordingly on this account ; for, assuming the descrip- 
tion to be true, the inference of a more extensive taste among 
the Chinese than a mere court-fashion seems, so far as this, in- 
disputable. Yet the supposition raises an anomaly which it is 
not easy to explain, — though, according to Gray, the English 
should be less surprised at it than most other nations. A plea^ 
sure in beautiful scenery, %nd the power or wish to imitate or 
create it, we should have thought most unlikely to be found in a 
people so palpably deficient in taste on other occasions; and 
who, in every thing connected with the^fine arts, are incapable of 
reaching any elevation of sentiment, or of appreciating the mefe 
even of resemblance. For such is the character of the Chinese, 
or nearly so. The shape of their buildings is formal and the 
colour glaring; their sculpture has neither form, nor attitude, 
nor proportion ; in painting, they are not only ‘ ignorant of 
^’the principles of perspective, and of the gradations of light 
f and shade, but are insensible to their effect.’ A few words^ 
therefore, may be alloived us on the extent of their national 
understanding and feeling for landscape gardening : the evidence 
of which, if more than can be disregarded, is not as full and 
complete as might be desired. Giving it its highest value, it 
brings on another question — how it has come to pass, in case 
tjfey have the taste, that they should fiot have carried out the 
practice further than in the few instances which our present 
imperfect knowledge of China has recorded ? The answer will 
probably be found in the state of society. 

On the first point, though the only gardens deserving of the 
name of landscape, with which Europeans have become aQr 
quamted, appear to belong to the sovereign, ^n^to be of com- 
paratively recent date, there is reason to believe that the style 
itself is of long standing, and was once much more general. 
This is evidently the opinion of Humboldt : whose opinion is 
entitled to great consideration, even upon such a subject. 
For, probably no man of letters ever saw so many countries ; 
while certainly no traveller ever compassed so wide a range 
of literature and science — still less acquired an indulgent 
and indeed enthusiastic sympathy with the difierent forms 
(if beauty .to which difierent races have been most sensible. 
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After noticing, in the second volume of his * Goanos/ that 
the Semhic, Indian, and Ii*aunian nations had a deep feeliDg 
for nattire, that the earliest ornamental parks mentioned in 
history belonged to middle and southern Asia^ and that the 
Asiatic terrestrial were early celebrated in naore 

western countries, h9 adds, that this feeling is manifested in 
thdr frequent veneratidh of trees, single or in groupe? and / in 
^ a more varied manner, by the horticultural arrangements of 

* the early civilised nations of Eastern Asia, In the most dis-» 
^ tant part of the old continent, the Chinese gardens appear to 
^ have approached most nearly to what we now call English 
f parks. Under the victorious dynasty of Han, gardens of this 

* class were extended over circuits of so many miles, that agri- 
‘ culture was affected, and the pewle were excited to revolt, 
^ What is it,” says an ancient Cninese writer, Lieu-tscheui 
^ that we seek in the pleasui*es 6f a garden ? It has always 
^ been agreed that these plantations should make men amends 

* ♦for living at a distance from what would be their more con* 
‘ genial dwelling-i)lace, in the midst of nature, free and un* 

* constrained. The art of laying out gardens consists, there* 
‘ fore, in combining cheerfulness of prospect, luxuriance of 
^ growth, shade, retirement, and repose, so that the rural 
^ aspect may produce an illusion; Variety, which is a chief 

* “merit in the natural landscape, must be sought by the choice 
^ “ of ground with alternation of hill and dale, flowing streams,' 

* “ and lakes, covered with aquatic plants. Symmetry is wca- 

* “ risome, and a garden where every thing betrays constraint 
^ “ and art, becomes tedious and distasteful.” ’ In excraplifica^ 
tion of the spirit of this extract, Humboldt refers not only to* 
^ the great descriptive poem, composed in the middle of the last 
‘ century by the Emperor KienJong, to celebrate the fbnner 
^ Mantchou imperial residence, Moukclen, and the graves of his 
‘ ancestors ; ’ but also to a poem called ^ The Garden,’ written aa 
far back as tl^e year 1086, by Sec-ma-kuang, a distinguished 
statesman. 

The extract ^m Lieu-tscheu is part of a much longer pas- 
sage to the samfe effect, cited by the author of an Essay on 
Chinese Gardens (1782), in the eightli volume of the ‘Me- 

* moires concemant les Chinois,’ The essay is of considerable 
length ; and its author is occasionally too rhetorical to inspire an 
unlimited confidence in his use of his supposed authorities. But 
he IS most express on the point in question. The best European 
gardens, compared with the Chinese, remind him only of the 
eclogues of Fontenelle compared with those of Virgil. And the 
taste is described, as being a very ancient one. According to 
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Iihu/fVcm the teign of Ttlieou^ the Nero of China, some thirteen 
hundred yeata before Christ, down to the seventh century of our 
sdra^ their pleasure-grounds were to the Chinese emperors what 
their forests were to our Norman princes : and a passion for trees 
flbvrehs and landscape gardening was shown to be capable of 
ptbducing as touch misery, as a passion for fircserving game. The 
garden oATsln-chi-hoang is called thirty leagues round, and is 
said to have contained three thousand different kinds of trees ! 
But the Emperor Ow-ty of the dynasty of JHaw, appears to have 
outdone his predecessors : being of opinion, that the size of his 
gardens should grow in proportion to that of his empire. The 
principal one is mentioned, as being fifty leagues in circum-^ 
ibrence 1 — (Father llipa, by the by, says it took him only an 
hour to ride round Zlic-hol^ — thirty thousand slaves were em* 
ployed on it, to keep it in order ; and all the provinces through- 
out the empire were bound to send to it, at each season, their 
most beautiful plants and shmbs. Architecture and sculpture 
were afterwards called in, as in Italian villas ; and under Ae 
Emperor Yavg-^ty the foppery of a false refinement was com- 
bined with the excess of extreme magnificence, so far as to re- 
place the parsimony or decay of nature by leaves and flowers of 
silk, and by artificial perfumes I The abolition of these follies, 
which, by their encroachments and their costliness, had become 

e of the popular reforms of the Tang 

those of Song and Yuen^ that is, from 
th centurj^', a more modest taste was 
; generally maintained ; though the national predilection for oma- 
" mental pleasure grounds is described as so decided, that it was 
as much as the censors of the empire could do to prevent the 
ftnperors from relapsing into the extravagances of their prede- 
cessors, and more than they could do to keep private jiersons, 
whose gardens were now gi'catly multiplied, within the mode- 
ration which was consistent with the public good. This is men- 
tioned as having been the period in which the great improvement 
took place in the cultivation of flowers. By what seems a sin- 
gular inconsistency in their taste, the same ca* which changed 
a common poeony into a moutan, was equally interested in 
reducing the cedar and the fir to a gnarled and twisted plant, a 
few inches high. The Chinese have been called the Dutch of 
the East. But even when the tulijwnania was at its height, the 
Spaniards would not have found the Dutch as much absorbed 
in their gardens as the Chinese are reported to have been found 
by the Tartars. It is satirically said, that they consoled tliem- 
selves for a defeat by disputing on the merits of a flower show ; 
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and thought more of a storm which might iojnie > 
shrub, than of the inisuHon of a province. 'Yet tif» wiU hn^ 
scarcely satire, if it be true iliat it waanno of tliei,M:ticle8>of%4i^ 
tuktion, that the military, to whom tbo granaries, trca|urei^ |w>' 
entire cities were given up, should raspect their partfnte%^|M, 
gardens, Perhaps, hmvever, it may read as some sprt of mMlM 
for the eonqucrcd, thahihe gardens whicli were thus iniperap, 
proved, in time, the Capua of the conquerors. Instead of razii^ 
the towns and turning the country into pasture ground for thim 
horses, as was first talked of, the Tartars, we are tq^, ail^ 
the further embellishment of jets d'eaux and water^works to 
gardens which they had spared. The abuse went on, as is thd 
nfd;are of abuses, till it became so great, that a thorough reform 
was necessary. This it was reserved for the dynasty of Ming 
to introduce. They reconciled the* claims of the farmer and 
gardener, (as wc shall have to reconcile the claims of the farmer 
and game-preserver,) and settled tbo pleasure grounds of Cliina 
on#he scale at which they continue to the present day. 

Our readers must judge for themselves what is the degree oi^ 
credit to which tliis historical narrative by an anonymous 
missionary, probably P6re Amiot, is entitled. Ilis observations 
on the actual state of Chinese landscape gardening, however, 
and of the causes of it, are so sensible and so like tryth, that they 
raise a presumption in his favour; notwitlistanding the historic^ 
scepticism which may have come over us during the earlier part 
of his story. ‘ We must dismiss,’ he says, * all the false idsits 

* of the West concerning the plc^nro gardens now in China. 

‘ The constitution of the present government has so fixed tlxe 

* occupation of land, the division of inheritances, the limit of ' 

* private properties, the proportion of fortunes, and the ad- 

* minibtrativc police, and has so directed the national mind 

* the public good, tlmt the necessities of agriculture fqr the sub- 
‘ sistence of an immense population have rendered odious 

* whatcrer would diminish its resources or embarrass its 

* plication. Accordingly, although the law has never actually 

* proscribed picture gardens, it has, nevertheless, determined 

* so irrovocablyi|pn yearly paj meat due from each person to 

* the state, it o^cis such flattering rewards to all imjxrovcrs of 

* waste grounds, and punishes with such severity whoexcr 
' leaves his fields uncultivated, tliat there is. scarcely any pi-c- 

* eminence of rank or fortune which can exempt from the plough 

* an amount of land, sufficient to make a landscape garden. If 
‘ we except the emperor, the princes, and the great officers of 
‘ state, all persons '^lo have real gardens hn^c had the pro- 
‘ caution to annex them to their burial grounds, in order to 
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^ procure foil ^ &d pmteetioix of tlie rea{MMst iii^ 
dwelling place of tiie dea«i’ < ; : 

. . suppoeing) pleasuire : grounde of* thia Jcmd to be 

lo^era of the prerogative^ we can understand, therefoces how 
i|:iijw|yp^ed tiiat, during the long' inland journejt of l^ord 
^few parks or pleasiinegrounds were aeenj 
those bdon^ng to the emplpror,? How should it be 
Otfatewise in a cx)untrj; w^h has no meadow and very little 
pfU9turei~-^wbose entire surface, ^with trifling excqptk>ns, u 
f dedicate to the. production of food for man alone ; ’ ^ where 
^ sumptuary laws regulate the dwellings as well as; the apparel 
f of the opulent,’ grudging them houses above a story high; 
and where aU institutions and usages have a tendency to level 
wealth, until it is a common remark among them, — ^that fortunes^ 
either by being parcelled out to many heirs, or by being lost 
* in commercial speculations, gaming, or extm.yagance, or ex*- 
f torted by oppnessive. mandarins, seldom continue to be con- 
^ siderable in the individuals of the same family, beyond the third 
^generation?’ Under these circumstances, neither the size of 
properties, nor the state of families, por public opinion, would 
allow of private persons indulging a taste for landscape gardening 
on any extensive Bcale« 

- But it is ;i)ue thing that the taste for landscape gardening 
duHild not spread: it is another, that a taste as good as we have 
been describing; while exercised in ornamenting parks and 
pleasure grounds, should degenerate at once when it is brought 
down to the body of the people, and is displayed in private 
gardens. It is true, we probably do not as yet Imaw enougli to 
warrant miy universal conclusion. But all that we do know 
pomts the same way ; and agrees in this respect with the general 
opinion ventured upon by Sir John Davies. Had Mr. Fortune 
lemained inr this country, it was his intention to have published 
another work, which would have been confined to Chinese 
g^dening and gardens ; and it is to be hoped that he will now 
dmil hhnself of his additional opportunities. All the gardens of 
the mandarins, however, which he saw (and h^believes that he 
saw more than had been seen before by any l|||^r person) were 
exceedingly small, like that at Ningpo. Thjsy may be de- 
scribed in a few words; as very limited in extent, intersected by 
ornamental walls which have carved stone windows to achmt of a 
glimpse through them, and full of beautiful flowering plants and 
dwarf trees, with here and there some pretty rock-work repre^ 
renting the rugged bills of the country. . A. Chinese garden of 
this humbler kind, attached to one of fmr Fuglish gardens, 
jni^t be interestii^ aV^urlosity; hut would hardly be ac^ 
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Oepted as a moddi by thote wbo eouldfind rocnaiifor 
better than the Jaus^e c&ihpaffn^i it aie^s. Not but that’ 
sensible of the charm of those trim moirastio garden^ where 
ton in his pacing up and doam figure df 

5 retired Leisure ; ’ and the enjoyment of a^hleh He it Itast 
have thought consistent with an admiration for the gdindenstg^ 
of landscape gardening # of which in the Para^se ho^ii 
snpposcd bysome to have sown the first idea. It will Wwdil la^ 
deed always to keep them distinct; as the author whom we heepf 
quoted says that the Chinese at present keep them. Bpesikiiig 
Of their landscape gardens, he observes that you meet there 
* with any squares or borders of cultivated flowers, their smfdl 
^ extent seems to announce that it is a license which reipirca im 
' apology.’ ^ " i: 

Even in England itself, at this time, more attention is paid 
to the raising of flowers than to the manner of displa^ing^them 
~ to the ornamental contents of tho garden, than to its general 
appearance and effect. And there are obvious causes for this 
preference : flowers can be raised at a small cost compared i with 
the sum required to form a well decorated pleasure ground ;^ while 
many of them are so beautiful, that their intrinsic brilliHiihy 
and fragauce make them objects of sufficient satisfaction with* 
out the addition of accompaniments. Nevertheless, we confess, 
we miss the embellishments which our ancestors would certainly 
have bestowed upon their frame and setting. In modern timely 
we see, attached to houses of no lower than the third, and some* 
times even of the second cli^s, holes cut in the tiirf for the 
reception of flowers; arranged, it is true, more or less accords 
ing to some pattern, but without any further conversion from 
the primary field, than a little levelling and some gravel walks. 
Had these gardens been formed in the days of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, there would have been the stairs and balustrades, the 
vases and various stone work, the terraces^ the alleys, and 
formal lines, which were certainly very imposing ornaments in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their buildings. Nor need t^e 
adoption of such accessories in the slightest degree cast oflr 
favourite flowe|iMnto the shade; for no parterres wiH more 
prominently di^lay, than those of a formal garden, the sparkling 
jewellery of our modern Flora. It must still be the natural 
and indeed necessary, arrangement, that the flower beds should 
form the life and light of the decoration : and as nimrest the 
ho^, be constantly in view. There was a time, howeveir, 
wjpa ibis architectuml and elaborate taste was carried 400 far. 
The higher class of gardeners, the decorators of gibuiidt, who 
had arisen os horticulture improved, were, at firsts unifermly 
its advocates. While Le Notre practised it at Versailles and 



:^j;atn^^,l 40 ndpn andjf is[^;a%te(l it Ei«lajidi 

3v^^ Qp^,thf5^a9c^§j^Oft pfAfeg Wa^^^ 

€p^ai^^4 I'Veupii. r lForma%v jbefbi^. jtoo >tiiK 

5: rpraamentol gap^^ipg was, tujrned 

iq ^ a fli^t |pj:ipcijue 
contradicted aad. siipp?re^ed, as 
with the object of a garden* Even 
to retain their natural s^pearj yews 
^clipppd ffite peacocks, and box- trees into statues ; so as 
|j^pxoy^o1|we the ^bseryation, that not only might one baye 

tyuitfui vine and cluldren like ojiye branclies, b^ 
md .aunts like box and yew. All this was absurd enougb. 
pfjujt^^ tbete ^ inight haye been reformed without rusHng 

iitp ^e ppppsHe^xfcr^^ This, however, was what was doite ; 
n^ayye are still suffering from the violence of that reaction* - 
^ir Temple, many years befor^ had ni^ntained^ in 

bis pretty Essay on gardening, that the Countess jftedfprd’fl 
gi^dep at iJpor Park was the ^perfcctest figure of a garden,’ 
aiid the s\yeetei|t place he had ever seen either at home or 
^b^oad^ ,|le praised the terraces and cloisters, the steps and the 
b^ustcr^, and Said the whole might ^ serve for a pattern to the 
>j '^^’st .gnr^^ our manner, and that arc most proper for our 

j^pqnjtltry and d p. 229.) When the tide turned, 

SjjipriPte^k and Sir W. Temple iverc accordingly selected as the 
favourite butt of the new race pjf connoisseurs. Emboldened 
by Gray’s approval of the later "style as more proper ^ for our 
^ country and our climate,* Mason ventured to break forth — 

‘Behold what Temple called 
A perfect garden ! There thou shalt not find 
One blade of verdure, but with aching feet 
From teiTace down to terrace shalt descend, 

Step following step, by tedious, flight of stairs. 

On leaden, platforms wow the noon day sun 
Shall s<?orch, thee ; now the dark arcades pf stone 
Shall chill tliy fervpur : happy if at lengl^ 

Them reach tiie orchard, where; the sparing turf 
' Through equal lines, all cent’ring in a point, 

Yields thee a softer tread.’, . . ^ ^ ^ . 

(English Gardep, p. 24.) 

In .tlie: same stram Horace Walpqlc laughed at going .^\vn 
steps out of doprs^ apd said, f any man , might design and ^ 
J fliyypct a garden (as Moor Park) who had been born m and 
f-iPpAp of Hoibprn.’ (Essay on Modern Gairden- 
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ing, jp, 256.) Pope, in one of his Bssays, 'an^ in 
^ £fUi/ and Addison in the ^ Spectator,’ added iheir eondef^i^ 
tion of the taste of formeil times; until, at length, t^e jitililib 
voice was dftermined by the concurrence of such gr^at autho- 
rities; and a tribe of landscape gardeners eprahg ub Wh6 
founded their fame upon avoiding all appoaranch dcsi^* 
Because their predecessors had slighted the excellent* tnaxim, 
* are est celare artem,’ Kent, Bridgman, Brown, Wright SbhtH* 
cote, and their disciples, caricatured it ; and because they con- 
ceived nature to abhor a straight line, they cleared the Country 
of its ancient avenues, and brought their tortuous flower-bcas 
and winding walks up to the very house walls, which '(sis 
Cowper says of the sunbeam) they would also have made crooked 
had they been able. The hand of man was to be kept out of 
sight as much ns possible ; objects never seen in nature Were to 
affect being natural. We cjimiot find it in our hearts to quarrel 
with that application of the principle, by which even handsome 
residences were clothed with ivy and other plants. But now-a- 
days it will scarcely be believed, we hope, that Eiciit, in order 
the more effectually to conceal every vestige of design, had some 
dead trees put iii when he planted Kensington Gardens. 

Meantime many a beautiful place was irreparably injured. 
Cowper had q deep love of the country — much deeper than 
that of either the brick and mortsir maker of Strawberry Hill 
or the poetical ^ maker ^ of Windsor Forest. His sorrowful 
lamentation over the process will live longer than Masofi^s 
descriptive satire on Moor Park : — 

^ IinprovemSut, too, the idol of the age, 

Is fed with many a victim. Lo, he comes ! 

Th' omnipotent magician, Brown, appears ! 

Down falls the venerable pile, th* abode 
Of our forefathers — a grave whisker’d race, 

But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead, 

But in a distant spot, where more expos’d 
It may enjoy th' advantage of the north, 

And aguish east, till time shall have transfoiin’d 
Those naked acres to a shelfring grove. 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn ; 

Woods Vanisly hills subside, and valleys rise; • 

And streams, aa if created for his use, 

Puraue the track of liis directing wand.’ 

Gray bad made a list of the places in England which he 
thought worth seeing. We should have liked to have had from 
Cowper his more melancholy list of places, where the beauty 
which had been taken away by these improvers had had a superior 
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dlAt«Mttei'’alid' «lM»m laMt ithat<he’<Mnild not bat 

fteLto4iiB 80-*~4 o that b^ whhsh it was rapiacedv ' > <f 

Wbat^y, otio of our beat writerB«ttpon tho aobi^ is uade 
aO) vwy niNiiibi oooaequen^ of hia not having^ inteneo a 
horror of rognlarity wid order as tho rest. He admires, it is 
tra«,< th# gnrdeaers of tho natural school, and prefers' their 
oteatiooo to ^ote of London and Wise— 'and we ^uhe agree 
wititxhito, if there must be nothing but esdiasirOMSB and ex- 
Memos. StHl he could tolerate a straight bne, and tho admission 
of ardiiteotuxnl ornaments in gardening. There are casee,'too, 
ih'iwhich he would permit what was artificial to be vMible. 
t<Ghoioe and arrangement, c(»nposition, improTemOnt, and pre- 

* serration,’ he writes, * ue so many symptoms of art which may 
'•oeoasionally appear in several parts of a garden, hut ought to 
'^bo displayed without reserve near the house; nothing there 

* should seem n^octed ; it is a- scene of the most cultimted 

* nature; it ought to be enriched; it ought to be adorned; and 
^'des^ may be avowed in the plan, and expense in the exe« 

* cutiou.’ (P. 141.) 

This is wholly at variance with tho opinions of his contempo- 
raries, who most have despised such old-fashioued notions. On 
oertain other points, his taste was still more Completely different 
from theirs. ' Even regularity is not excluded (he continues) : so 

* capital u structure may extend its influence beyond its walls ; 
*bttt* tills power should be exercised only over its immediate 

* appendages : the platform upon which the house stands is 

* generally continued to a certain breadth on every side ; and 

* whether it be pavement or gravel, may undoubtedly coincide 

* with the shape of the buUding. The road which leads up to 
' the door may go off from it in an equal angle, so that the two 

* rides shall exactly correspond : and certain ornaments, though 

* detached, are yet rather within the provinee'of architecture 

* than of gardening; works of sculpture are not like building, 

* objects familiar in scenes of cultivated nature ; but vases, 

* statues, and termini, are usual appendages to a considerable 

* edifioe ; as such they may attend tho mansion and trespass a 

* littlo upon the garden, provided they ore not carried so far as 
' to lose their connection with the structure.’ (P. 141.) 

These distinctions appear to us to 'be vhry just ; nothing can 
have a less satisfactory appearance thou a mansion standing in a 
meadow or a forest. However beautiful tho landscape may be, 
fiomethuig is wanting to connect it with the house ; the transi- 
tion, at one step, from a large and decorated building to a wild 
exteroal space, bearing no marks of the human band on it, is un« 
plefistng from its abruptness. The eye wishes for some blending, 
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lameliiMtieia; ».iiL (tfatelwiwgifsite di M iii i ^ 

l|j^ted»^ to xtMgb ^figie^ tbto llte iMtidsQCiiw }4wiib^^ 
3K^>r4t dwtiso^mitiiM^ 

l>e£m>it ttmmittet whioh xdiMhIiJw^ Jb# 

urtific^L < ^ iHo# this union : should' be cAmeddsyto eSb^ 

. obiiaotiB design .diould <xaso.}. nit what distan<»'ir(>»r:thn49aai^ 
so «rt 4 eao^^<»v mlata. odgbt to be eniployed,.must'nN^)i^t^ 
tbe cironmstaaoes. The -^pace may W, so <(Sme^l oaantolNh 
eanly tn eobflne the florioulkurist to a judieioos 
exhibition of his fldwera. If huger, the style and ariagHgeoifitlt 
onght to be ^efiied not onlyby the nature of the grtmiulii 
ediioh are themselves to be- adorned, bnt also by. -that ofitlie 
■ttiTonading country, as far as it-is a^nitted into the view.^ 
iVMany persons at present coninder flower-beds cut: oat in tnif 
a sufficient conneoting link between the landscape and tl^tbuiM*' 
iog ; and there axe cases, and those indeed the most Bumeren% 
wmre nothlDg more is necessary, nor perhaps ajpropriete* > If 
a formal pattern be adopted, and an artificifu appeaimioe main* 
tained, in the disposition of the colours, flowcr-«beds may anevrar 
the patpose, round a villa or a cottage^ We cannot, howeterj 
agree with those who think that this does all that is requiredi 
when the character of 4he building is more impwtanb Beitod 
an oxnamented house of any pretensions, it is indispensable £at 
itsifuil efFe<^ that the garden should likewise have -ardiiteetural 
decoration. A terrace has many advantages ; but whatever ffitoM 
may be adopted, taking care to ' consult the genius of the plMe 
* ht all,’ they should be combined willi lawn and walks, and with 
parterres broad in their lines and regular in their forms'^ a 
regularity which, in its turn, should gradually disappear and die 
away in the'-natural landscape. We have not a wwd to sny, 
however, under any circumstances^ in favour of the small -in^^ 

f ular flower-beds, in the shape of butterflies, or hearts, end 
idney beans, dotted here and there, without any reference tonne 
another, by which so many of our modem gardens are disfigured. 
For the -improvement of the natural scenery into which the 
fomal garden should meige^ among 6<»ne over-refined suggest 
tione,Wbately offers many which are reidly 'valuabloii 4iBd4t 
was certainly no excess of refinement in Sir ..Uvedale iPrioe^ but 
great good sense, to advise us, if we would well lay oul our 
gitoands, to study the compositions of the best landscape painterst 
Though it may seem nt ^t to be reversing the Order of things 
to strive to render the nature, which we have to desl' with, 
Iffice their pictures, yet it trill be only ^ving nature back the 
benefit of her own lessons -r restoring her . a part of/vrhAt the 
aeulus truditui of the artist had originally, borrowed from her. 
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or openings are to be made, in order to /^bow a 
.appeera 9>% A%. igiyea epot / Jk 
learn #& iapibh from^ tbe Wati^ 

tioiiUHnfit leatn at.Gbiswick* ^ ^ ^ . - :^.■ .ur .■■ ' 

;8nt we h^m^no int^tion (£ being earned a^ny into die? 
lapaaik^nneik'l^^ gardening. Qur fii^t object baa b^ 
eony^pare^ like { Conflicting^ accounts which had given of the 

tastO' i^d practice of the Chinese, and to see how far they could 
ha i^npiM w^^ our next, to show thaty whatever 

d^tehcc separates the spacious parks of the emperor froni the 
i^nary and all but topiary garden of the mandarins, an idniost 
^lud:: diversity has prevailed — ,we are not sure tbot we might 
notysay preyaUs^among ourselves. Not that we are a whit 
morn indeed to Chinese precedents for the one style than the 
C^her. ^ in a country like Engknd, .the two styles were pretty 
sUiie, .to/ spring up and maintain their ground, first one and thenr 
the other — or both together; and to have admirers in every 
class, according to the originality of individual fancies or the 
current fashion of the day^ On such a subject as the natural 
and the, elaborate,— and between different forms of art, aocordr 
ing to tbe style or ornament preferred, -jy each will always Iiave 
it)r'^;Sitol0liS advocates : provided only, when the several systems 
safe ’bht in b|)position, that other circumstances are equally 
odMito^eouS. No theory and no experience have yet esta* 
blished which of them produces the highest, most permanent, 
and nfost extensive pleasure. Lord Byron had a pride in think- 
ing that our national taste, as it is conceived to ^be 'shown in 
whatsis caUed an English garden, had grown up less under the 
influence of our landscape painters than that of our descriptive 
poets* — more especially Milton and Pope. We should not 
wmidar; notwithstanding— so variable a thing is taste in mattera 
of: thia kind-^if Temple were now to find ahnost as large a 


* There is a very striking description in Mr. Stirling’s ‘ Annals of 
^ the JNkistS of Si^in ^ (624l), of the gardens of Aranjit^z, its rivcps 
and fountoins end marble statues, its cathedraFwalks of' h 
and itsleWJcafiielS parading to and^ fro with garden burdens; TlO) 
description^ is iintr^uced by a notide .of the t many sketches mode by 
Vj^quef of ite sweet garden scenes, as, for ;exainplei;Of the Avenue 
otv.thc„Qu$^,t ‘ and the Fountain of t^e Tritons: And; it is another 
ini|t(^C0 hpw sociable are the arts, .that A&. Stirling should be jin.toia 
mj^her tonductod^ do honour to Boccaccio, and the garden of his , 
immoftdi palace ; creations which, he justly says, ^ can never be. siif- 
* studied by the painter arid the laiidscape architect.’ 
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putiy to follow 'him’ to liodt' Ba^ 

iK^n-iMaud' P^e--tO)^'€tbw^ vtb\.^ pi :>i4< m;? . ^''...jiiMinfo ■*t> 

' ^A'toste ^r'iowe»'m^‘WeI^ery is' troW'SO-wi^ci^ hod 

dii^eiitfy'Otdtitotdl^ ^latit is^ooly' r^aeottable'fottetjMbt'^ 
improTement in the arts jrelating'to tbetn;' 3W 
gOtdan' iltls at' pr^tat abendant ^wet 0# fmmitilf hih 101^16 : 
Btatemehte of various^ayatams are before inm-^MfoipariiMl^ 
tJwm and dboassions withodt'ead. ' There land excuse’fot^Moifdl 
he deee tiot make ‘ himself ao well ae(]fuaiated’eritit'tbebe/'< ae to 
at least 'avoid ‘the manifeat errmrs that they poifit' obti' ‘"Ho ottd 
likewue select for the decoration m his spacesi from 
and'adniirable’a catalogue of trees^ shrubs, and mweroi font tiny 
steipe or ooloOr can be acquired; Cheap glass pUte wifoiit ’his 
Hedch the vegetable productions (^ OTcry climate; ‘ Never' wdi’e 
means so nhiple. We confidently hope that a gcod bse wiU be 
nuide pf these facilities: But that this may be so, We bannot be 
too' much on our guard against any extreme and exfduBi^e 
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A MONO the new sciences which the progress of., Ifipuim 
knowledge is calling into .existence from time to :liime>>>'and 
wMeh find devotees no less earned and ^smeere than those who ' 


coAtipue to worship at the older shrines, Efonologyv ort’lltw* 
Seience of Baees, is not the least interesting nor- the' 
praptieslly important. ‘ It .may be difficult to assign 
wheh the investigations with which the ethnolo|^et is C6fiCeriihd>, 
flb^ began to assume a really scientific form, instead ! 

ing theis .resets aa^a mere clmos of 

materials, waiting the hand of the architect to worlc wm up 




im fliii|e0 

ijieted. rAs irt=^a»V we^mttrt 
#ei%i«'iwA0ir l^49OW«:0f 
inlAiitiiei<WlirapKtiqn£i()f 

oaai^b<senc^oii^h6t-hM b^iij^ve^ «ir0i9t«A 
wA}eo]r}4niteeA;ii tI]e’am<(}4^lt 
ipriiana mqwbei ion theiieydtipsv^Qt 9f owl ib<^ 
iire9idtc^>a&4rtfae edkaU naiitber^of ‘^Wboitt^ :irilO'i^ 
deyDieiilvtOitfaeir 'odviuicement, we.^lglrii 4QQb0. whci^QC 
sdogjr would emerge in our own dme lxoiP» Uie. ioi9eE#^|pi!a(|e 
epcMg^thiB ainences,*-- tlMr^laoe wiib wlblch ita yolmei 1^ 
W. *^ri|ffieBC»it content, wd wlie^e indeed, tbey ma^jtliii)^ tktm? 
l^elyeCiftartuuate that: they can secure a place at a]C.( <> . 

■i -fi4t we nrijay well tidie courage, when we reflect, Cot oier^iipei} 
the hiduakry and enthusiasm of its votaries, hut also 'Upon -the liot 
4)at the number of those who are tnd^ectly coutriburing to the 
prbgiessof Ethnology is far greater than that of its proflsssed fol- 
lowers. For whilst the traveller who examines into the pibyricid 
characters and the mental condition of the new races of men with 
whom he ; comes into contact, who studies their vocabulary and 
inquires into their grammar, who is a spectator of their religious 
bbimrvanoes, and pries into the dark mys^gries of their traditions 
superstitions, who watches their habits of l^e and acmimints 
limSil^f wifh their laws and usages, — fumisbes the most ini^ort- 
quota to the accumulation of materials : scarcely less y^uable 
are the materials collected by liim, whose tastes lead him to attend 
rather to the physiognomy of the country -than to that «f its 
humin inhabitants, to its climate and its soil, its products and 
h:s capabiKries, rather than to r/i«V &culties and aetions. For 
in the determination of the iraportmt problem,! how far the 
characters of particular races are de^ndeut upon those of the 
oonntries ith^' inhabit, the lattm: set of ^ta are as useful as 
the flk<meF; and no satisfactory reailt can evei>)be antidpated, 
until both have been ascertained with eqiud accuracy. So, 
i^fun, the ^ilologist who is working out, in the solitude of his 
stttdy^he problems involved in the history and science of JMn- 
§uage, though he may little think of connecting his conolusions 
with the sfSnities of nations, is an invalnalde aUy. In the same 
manner -anatomists and physiolo^sts, in scmtimsing the varieties 
whidb die typical form of humanity undergoes, and contrading 
the ektremes t^ configuration, . of odour, and of constitutional 
pdmliarity, as observable among the inhabitantsof distant :clim0S» 
oannot enlarge the boundaries of their own scieni^ without at 
the: jMime time rendering the most essentigl assisttmce to: thOr 
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piipds^ iter kMlIs W th6 idteecitiMtoii 

Vrld)^:4»iiai^ brtudiM 

Hindtoggr G«idte^; tasff/«^ ivrhiobnj^i Bt^rfaMt^ite^ 
detlteoui^ aVailw Unuii^, in Tindicsting tfin 4 teiai' 0 lf' 1 Slih|^ 
fogy ^n ilink as one of ite< depasrtinento to <w]iteh ttte 
^!«the ABBOcktion sltiMild be primarilif direeted. - 

te*' botili 'bistoiries of the and depend- for their enoeteM 
oiltlvation on the uneonadous co<oireration of many minda^-eHMl 
ignorant of eadi other’s labonrai ^ 

’ Q£ ail the problems of Ethnological Sdenoe, the rdsti 0 n>'te 
whidi the varioDB races of mankind stand to each' other end 40 
ourselves, is perhaps the most-attraotive. l%e detenninirtitm of 
this relation k in kct, the ultimate aim to whidi its departments 
severally converge^ however vridely they apparmtly ^arioatOi; 
The Anatomist exmiines the configuration of the body^ and 
compares together the peculiarities of various tribes, with .the 
view of determining how far structural differences prevtdl over 
nmemblonces^ and m ascertaining whether these differences po»i 
sess that constant and untransitive character which the naturalist 
reii][uires as a justification of specific distinction. The PhysiokM 
gist searches into the history Of tiie vital functions in the several 
types of humanity, and seeks for information with regard to the 
pennaneUce of anatomical differences, the effects of extwaal 
agencies ip modifying the configuration or constitution ^ tin 
Iwdy, and the tendency to spontaneous variation in the forma 
presented by individuals, families, or tribes, known to be of the 
same s'tock. : The 'PsyoWogist W a most interesting subjeot 
of investigation, in the study of the' psychical constitution of 
the several races ; in the extraction of their jrespective meil^ 
tal and moral (haracters from their habits of life, their ktt> 
guagCS;; and thrir teligioiu observances. Itiris hiS businete to 
inujuire how far one common p^chical nature is to be inferred 
from such diverse manifestations: that is, — how far the diflte^ 
ences -which he cannot bnt observe in intellectual capaoity, and 
iir moral and evCn instinotive' tendencies, arofixed and permah 
Pent ; or are liable either to spontaneous variatum, or to tdtemf 
tion freon the medifyipm influence of edaeation and other external 
conditions. The Phym»l Geographer lends his aid; 1^ briiti^ng 
to bear upon the inquiry his Imowledge of the outwaid eircum* 
stances under which these variations in bodily and mentid coi^ 
stitutien are most oonstantly found. And it is fiNNki the 
nktorials which he contributes, that the physiologist and the 
p^chologist have tosdetermine the d^ee in which these cireum* 
stances can be justly considered to be the >causes of variatioa i 
more especially, whether the coinddences between particular 
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bodH/ confignratiofiji or loeiital comfitudons tind oertain 'coofiVi-^ 
luttiond of clitnatic fiend geologicfd condition?, arc refinlt of 
induced differences among the human racet wfaibh are rescUfi^ 
tiveiy bufkgect to them, or sire to be attributed to oHginal dissi-* 
milaritj^ of stock. * « 

But in order to carry on these researches, Historical inform- 
ation is continually needed, on the actual descent, migrations, 
conquests, &c. of the nations whose physical and mental cha- 
tacteai» we are comparing. The question of the Jixity of all or 
any of the characters by which the races of mankind are at 
present distinguished from each other, requires for its solution 
a comparison* of the present with the past. No valid proof of 
their permanence can be drown from the limited experience of 
a*few generations; and no evidence of change can be reasonably 
looked for, except from the long-continued agency of modifying 
causes. The required information is sometimes supplied by 
direct historical testimony ; but this is frequently insufficient. 
And here it is that the com[)arative study of languages becomes 
so important to the ethnologist as an auxiliary to histbiy ; ex- 
tending, combining, and confirming the evidence denvca from 
Sonroes which the historian has exhausted. 

Independent of the aid which Philological research affords to 
other departments of Ethnology, it directly bears upon the greitt 
problem of the unity or identity of mankind. Since it not 
merely ans^vers a common purpose with historical testimony, in 
establishing the genealogical relations of tribes long since dis- 
persed from* their original centres, and separated at present by 
strCngly-marked physical and psychical differences ; but it also 
furnishes a powerful argument for the common^ or at least the 
similar origin of all races. For it shows tliat an articulate 
language, relating not merely to objects of sense, but to our 
spiritual nature capable, of describing the phenomena of 
the external world, as well ns of giving utterance to the 
thoughts and feelings which constitute our internal existence, 
^afld susceptible, too, of decomposition into a limited number 
of eleme^ary sounds, which may be expressed by written signs 
t^pplicable alike to all tongues, — not only now exbts among all 
nations, but has every where existed from Jjhe earliest period of 
which we have any knowledge. From ilM it is reasonable to 
infer Original similarity in the endowments of which language 
is itllFinnnifestation; and the inference is confirmed by tte fact 
that thu tliouglits, which are capable of b^hig expressed in one 
language may be translated into any other found in use among a 
people equally advanced. Any two barbarqps languages, or any 
Iwo that are highly cultivated, arc so pervaded by a sameness of 
character, notwithstanding they may not have a word in common. 



fpio^ge^s ,,^bey eeiivPw^P :!exprp«i?r.,^«^> 8o«^el5f,.j|«i^Oiiil>tpfti% 
moRe v> ir r;; it' • ^ ^ > 

,^p give ppf peaapra pf the prcHpi^ >»i^jaf,Etb»)eN 

logical Science, we must bring under their notiQP,A;<st|nia>AVjKjif 

tl^,]b(|:)9if^.;Of4biEee 6()rei^i^qu^ei^;.,> Thp di#i^e0 bi^f en 

S?;^S» in fprip,, ^n^^s, jond; copaplei^ai, b;bv9 Muiffli% 
wpst ptteanripnV jwill hi^Ui>,bv,fiK:i 

api^ping, yltb the Anatoi^t and JBhysioiogis^.the .mpstptrw^ 
yprti^onaap bpdily strpictujre;— -with the view pf neocrtainii^ 
bp^.j^rthey possesa.tiiat fixed and definUe cbaractort by wibiQh 
^ep .the byiiothesis of a diverse origin, in the.racea the.ti;OOW 
^liibit,then;i, cap, be sustained, .. ;^i> , <{; 

j.^e.irst attempt to establish such distinctions op a scientifie 
bae^jiivas made by celebrated anatomist Camperj Iwbose 
fiaine iSi preserved m cpnpexion with the 'fadal angle’ so com* 
ifipfilyf appealed tp as a test of the relative elevation or degradSn 
tipn of,;a i-aec . or individual. This angle — included betvteeh 
tvrp lines, Pne.-6f.thcm dran’U.from the orifice of the fear,taj the 
base .the nose, the other joining the most advanced, ptfiltta 
of the forehead and of the upper jaw-bone, — was theught.tp 
afiond a! measure cf the cnpacity of the opterior part i<»f . the 
skull, and of the size of the corresponding lobe of tlie,. brain, 
j/ind, with the large ^mansions of these parts, common eoaseat 
seems to have connected the idea, of intellectual power, even 
frpm remote times. Thus, whilst the fiicial anglqin the diidls»of 
living Europeans averages 80”, in the ideal heads of theGreoian 
gods it is, increased to 90”, Camper^too, inferred from his measuro* ^ 
ments, which were mode upon a small nmnber of sknlls, Cat'll 
regular gradation is exhibited by tbc difierent races of mon, eonr 
necting tiie higbest European type with the Apes : - p- the fneiat 
angle in . the. skull of n .JEalmuck being 7d^hat of Nsgro. 
being, only , 70®,. aud that of difierent species m Apes being 04?^ 
63“, mid .CQ®,. $p tbgt» by this test, the Negro would stand, ift 
as, new avelat^ipn tP the higher Apes as to a EalnmeV, and a 
great ^eal uparpr than to a European. Eut he cpm|^fil<ed -sp, 
impp^unt mistake in .bis estimate of the facial an^;of thd 
ApeS j; for Ilia measireln^^ts were, all taken, from youj^ skulls s 
m ’^bmb the jfbrvvar^xtfnsion of the jaws; which. tokw plhPa 
pn .the aepo.nd, dentitipn,,bftd not yet occurred.; ibb.a^Ui 
i^irojsmzpej the , facial angle is no mpre tban S^", nndi;jiplhfli 
g^t .Orang it is only -SO”, os we learn irpm tlm meosni^entti 
pf , ,!Prpfps8or Owen, floweypv, . under any clrcumstanoea, , this 
meihpd of compariapn is pf ve^ litt}c value,; for thiji^iai onglp 
is tpp .much affeptea by ,:the degree pf .pTOminence of thei ja.ws. 
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to ofibrd 1107 oertida inlbrnaadon ooDoemiog the elevation of' the 
forehead or the ca|>adiy of tiie (nanium. 

It was bf the veneiable Blamenbach, that thie departmoat of 
Ethnology was fizet ooltivated in a manner worthy m its ob^t. 
He collected* with immense labour, a vast mass of materials for 
a systematic aoOount of the anatomical peculiarities of the dif- 
forent races of mankind ; which he arranged into five primary 
mops-— diiefly aceording to the configuration of the skull,— <• 
cUrignating them by the names eifttmr of 4hc people Gompriaed 
in each form, or of the redone of the world where eadi was 
saj^osed to have originated/ These divisions and their designs^ 
tions having been adopted by Cuvier, and having passed into 
our ordinary forms of expression, require a brief notice; al- 
though they are no longer scientifically approiwiate. 1. The 
QaucaHan ^rm, which prevails among European nations, was 
so termed from Mount Caucasue^ to which ancient traditions 
refer the origin of many celebrat^ nations ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which live the Georgian an^ Circassian trib^ 
commonly regarded as displaying the highest type of human 
beauty in shape and feature. There is not, however, any suffi- 
dent roMon for regarding the Caucasian tribes as the ancestral 
stock of the Indo-European nations, whose cranial conformation 
{daces them under this category: — the Ghreek skull might be 
seleoted with as much propriety for its type. 2. The Mongol^ 
form, characteristically seen among certain races inhabiting High 
Aria, was improperly named from a single and subordinate nation 
qS that continent ; one, too, which does not hwpen to possess the 
distinctive type in any remarkable degree. 3. The term EAiopiant 
as applied to the gre|t mass of African nations, is faulty for a 
rimuar reason ; since the Ethiopia of the ancients is but a small 
part of the African continent, and the people inhabiting it are 
not thsie amon^whom the peculiarities of the African con- 
formation are ^rot strikingly displayed. 4, 5. The terms 
Amtrkm and Malayan are much less objectionable, as collcctUrc 
designatiems of groups of nations. It has been found imposrible^ 
howovmr, to assign to them any very definite types of cranial 
ooUfiguration, on account of the varieties which abound in the 
tribes inhabiting the several portions of the great American con- 
tinent and the remote' islands of the vart Malayo-Polynesian 
Archipelf^. 

This distrij^ntion was as complete as the etlmogt|^io<hnoWf 
ledge tS the time permitted it to be; but to hold it up as the 
^stem under which all subsequent observations were to be 
marshalled and twranged, would be about as abautd, os if we 
were to trise the primary divisions of the animal kingdom, aO' 
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ooeding to listMBU^ 

dMeification. Dr. Friottud.^ t)ni! lw«e#a^' tM^'i^ 

leadmgit 7 |ie» of oramal oo^ormadon; of wbi(di’«ll bth<»8 iiro 
variftioBB or ODinUaationtt> Minute anatomiofti descu^tibutt ^^ 
them will he found in Dr. Fricbard’s woi^s. Wo must eoststtt 
ouiedTes with their most stnhi°g characteristioK' > ' - 

vThe^oval or eltiptieal itstm' of* dcull, correB|ioBtbng trith' Ihit 
whi^ Blomenbachr termed Csttoasian, is distidguiiHted b;^ tlil 
i^mmetty of its forill^tfa^ bdn|» no excess either ^ ^ro« 
nunence or compression. The ^^al cavity is large, tlie foiOl 
headi^ full and elevated,' ‘Ihe face ^ail in proportion ; thw 
indicating the predominance of the mtelleotual powers Over thi 
nutinctive propensities more direcay connected with sensar 
iioB. The Greeks are probably the most favourable exora^t 
j^es of this ^mmetry’; but other instances of it maybe found 
in almost altf of the great gfbup‘ of nations now termed dndo* 
Atlantic These nations extend over the surface of the globe 
in a nordi-westerljh direction, from India and Fersia, through 
^lia and Asia- Minor, stretching along the portion of AfriOi 
north of the Great Desert, and covering almost the whole area 
of Europe. Nearly all of them have acquired a certainehmount 
of dviUsafion, living by agriculture, and possessing settled 
habitations ; and among them, or among the offsets which hate 
proceeded from them; eve fnd all the nations which have been 
most distinguished by intellectual advancement. 

The form described by Dr. Frichard as the n^amtdlq^sknll 
corresponds with, that termed Mongolian dpy Bl^enbacn, but 
which is most characteristically seen in the Esquimaux. The 
striking peculiarity of these skulls is th#great lateral piteu* 
nence of their cheek-bones and zygomatic arches, together with 
an extreme 'flatness of the upper half of the face, whilst the 
forehead rapidly narrows at its highest pa||;*so thdV, on a 
front view, the portion of the skull above thcline joining the 
dieek-bones has an almost pyramidal form, that line serving as 
the base. The orbits of the eyes are large and deep; andHb4 
bones surround them in such a manner that, in most instances- 
of this conformation, the opening of the lids has a decided oblw 
quity, the inner ■ angle being directed downwards. This whole’ 
&ce, instead of approachii^' the ovid as in Enrspeansy is of a 
lozenge shape; and the larger proportion which it bears to 
the capaeit]|»of the cranium indicates in the pjrragiidal slndl a 
more ample extension of the organs {ff senmtion. : The greater 
part of fbe races of this type are i^nnadio : some of tliem‘w«^ 
dorii^ with - their flocks and herds over the vast plmns of High 
Asia; whilst others creep along the shores of the Icy Sea» sUp-> 



'< i«'iil*4:{n«dEaUii| hak, hanrepoii 
>tlM>glabe> 

ittS 'tonify dil&rm* i Hm 

atiS <yf'#nithem Afiito. >Tli^ <d8oi wu/k 

Ihrihwrtf u iaitho^& f46plb, atii 4r«Mide»sd aiioat witb«hiasdstif 
tjittfle oVer tU6 \(ift«n8it« plsdos iff Ejki|^d> 3%e Mi>ag(di«i 
eihtthictei’ o^iheir and hu been aotiera bgr 

^ tbtVdllfirf faiSn^flkii‘'tritli h(>fh. <i( f 

*' ^I'he ’^trd tjrjM of ihe»«ktiU baa been* very 

|iap ^7 nSined^y Dr. Pricnard proffnaikotu, to esixesa its moat 
distinctive character, nam^y, the forward prominenoe of tbic 
jaar,s. This ebaid^cr is4^t seen in some of the N^ro imoOs of 
thb Gi^ea eoast; bat it ra far from being confined to Afnoan 
nations, being almost ns decided in some of the Pedynetian and 
Austmlfain races. From the usual appearance of the dEuU, it 
tnigHt be su^tposed to have bebn compressed at iti^ two sides ; 
lebnseqneMtly, instead of being flattened in fronti an in the 
preb^ing case, tli^boncs of the face itroj^t far forwards^ and 
the occiput backwards. This projection is especially manifested 
in the 'o^r and lower jaw-bones ; and its efieot is increased 
b^ thedkircumstance that the front teeth are not implanted ver- 
^calljfin their sockets, so as to meet in the same plane when 
their edges arc brought together, but have a forward slant, so 
that they meet Ut an obtuse angle. It |p this projection of the 
jaw, which is the chief cause of the reduction of the facial angle 
renia||^cd by Camper ; and it produces the effect even where, 
as in some iiKtaii<)|s, the forehead rises after the Furopoan 
m'odcl. In the typical prognathous skull, however, there is 
cerAnly a want of Hevation of the forehead ; but it does not 
appear that there is any con'esponding diminutioa in the 
ttapacity of the cranial cavity, the retreating form of the fore- 
head Ming partly, due to the backward elongation of tho entire 
elkulL As the cavity for the lodgment of the organ of sight is 
peculiarly spacious in the pyramidal skull, a similar enlargement 
of the cavity of the nose, and of the openings which 1^ into 
it both before and behind, occurs in tho present instance : The 

S ratus for hearing, too, seems to be unusually developed. 

ihCta we have in the prognathous skull the same increase in 
the proportion of the face to the cranium which we notiecd in 
the pyramidal, though obtained by a different arrangement. 
This coitfigRfation is to be met with, in various deg):oes, among 
the greater part of the nations of tropical Africa, sooth of the 
Great Desert ; and it especially prevails among those whieh 
have been rendered most familiar to us from tiieir having been 
dalried across the Atlantic into slavery. It is quite erroneous. 
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however, to regard as Blumenbach dyi, in 
common to the African »S,tioD8 generally; the £^t 
many of them it is scarcely te be discerned, whilst it is frequelil|l{y 
found elsewhere. It is always associated, m our minds, wiw 
the idea of degradation ; and not unjustly so : for wherever it 
is well pronounced, w^fhave squalor and destitution, ignorance 
and brutality. Instead oCfoUowing an agi*icultural or pastoral 
life, such people are, for the most^rt, hunters, the savime in* 
habitants of forests, dependent for Isod upon the aocidontm pro- 
duce of the soil or on the chase, and but little advanced in any 
of the arts of social life.j ^ 

A more elaborate classification oi^slinlls, taking cognisance of 
finer shades of difference, has lately heen put forth by Dr. Ret- 
rius, the distinguished professor of anatomy at Stockholm ; hut 
it would not suit our present purpose to go more into detail. 

Wo havfrnow to consider whether these differences re-appear 
so constantly in all the branches of any particular national 
stocks, as to juBt]|y us in concluding that these stocks were 
originally distinguishable by the same characters ; or whether, \n 
the passage from one group of nations to another, we do not find 
them undergoing such gradual modifications as to {cnder it 
impossible to draw any definite Une between them ; Again, we 
must further consider whether these characters are so invariably 
transmitted from one generation to another, where the purity of 
the race has been preserved, as to necessarily infer t^ieir per- 
manency ; or whether there is not occasionally adequate evidence 
of a departure from one or other of th^ ty^s, and%f the 
assumption of another. We think it beuer not to encumber 
ourselves here with the term species^ of \^ich so many di|(brcnt 
definitions have been given; especially since the question — 
whether the races of mankind are to be regarded as varieties of 
one species, or as distributable among several — is nothing else 
than the question of the unity, similarity, or diversity of tho 
original stock, only expressed in other words. 

When, we examine the cranial conformation of the whole 
Indo- Atlantic group of na^ons, wc perceive that, although the 
elliptical type i>revails among them, it is in very different 
degrees of development. Certain races manifest a decided ten- 
dency towards the pyramidal, others towards the prognathous 
character; and considerable variations may be seen ampng indi- 
viduals of the same race. If the so-callcd Mongolian group he 
surveyed in the same manner, the peculiarities of ilic pyramidal 
skull will be often found so much softened down, as to approach 
the elliptical form ; sometimes throughout the whole of certain 
races — occasionally only in individuals. Between the proper 
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;)f| 8^; fr^miaile^ ^m<e of present ^ 
prpii^a|i)9]i)i9 j;j|^ nM»f con)|de(e developiiaeiit; in . either 

casoi, ihp pjri^da^ /fo evident ns nmopg many 

of the .Nort^tern agein, discover a. decided 

tend^cj towards the mere elevated and symmetrical type of 
ihe, so-ealied Caucauans, There is* at least, an eqn^ dis> 
eiipiiapty <in cranial; configuration ainpng the widely spread and 
isolated , trifles . by. wHch Oceania is peojded. For, whilst the 
E^kpUe of the Mamyan portion of the population are referable to 
dke pyramidal type rather than to any other, there are savage 
ran^ in and around Austndia vrhichi are nearly, if not quite, as 
prp^imthouB as the African Negroes ; at the same time, in many 
pa^ of the Polynesian Archipelago, we meet with tribes of 
higher di^lisation, whose skulls can scarcely be distinguished 
from; the beat European forms. So, among the American races, 
ihe Esquimaux is the ext^gerationof the pyramidal type ; yet, 
in some of the southern nations the dmi^ter of the skull 
inclines to become prognathous^ in others elliptical. Such 
indeed is the extent of variation, that it would sean utterly 
unpossible to establish any peculiar form as characteristically 
American. /A Peruvian,’ says a distinguished naturalist, M. 
d’Orbigny, speaking from personal observation, ' is more difierent 
* &om a Patagonian, and a Patagonian a Guarini, than is a 
f Oreek ^om an Ethiopian or a Mongoli^’ 

^Those ethnologists, therefore, who uphold the doctrine of 
originidly distinct tyn^s, have been obliged to admit, not three 
or five merely, but Twenty or thirty; and, as we increase our 
acqufdntanoe with thqt> physical characters of tribes at present 
little known, we are continually adding to the number. There 
is ..this further difficulty. Although at the present time a 
eonsiderable number of forms might be selected, with well- 
mnrkad.difierences between them; nevertheless, on comparison 
of ^e whole, the types, which appear to be most remotely 
separated, are ascertained to be really ccmnected 1^ such a 
^dation of intermediate or transitional forms, that it is fre- 
quently impossible to say to which of the types a particular 
specimen should be referred. This fact of itself invalidates the 
supposition of Ahe uniform transmission of physical characters 
from parent to offspring; on which supposition the {nresumption 
of the origin^ diversity of races chiefly rests. For, on the theory 
of distinct stocks, each race should have fixed and definite cha- 
i^ters,. common to all its submvisions : whereas, in nature, on 
tip. contrary, we find the characters shading off in families or 
^ ^PP^^h a common type.* 
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By conmdenitionfii of tMs Mid we ob^tdiictM id 
head of ouir iiiciiiry ; haioely— irtlethier HWtori 
to the belief that the ci^nml chai^ters of the' edVenirii^ 
teally thiis t^nsmitied^ with little br no 
gene^tion to generation-— or whether an actual pai^age 
effected in tirrte from one type to anothet? jSfbiyj 6f TObh 
alterations^ Dr. Prichard has collected abundant evidehbe. Ohe 
of the most striking examples, perhaps, is afforded by the ctkdikl 
conformation of the Turks of Europe and Western Asiat^^^^^ '1^ 
closely resembles that of the ^eat bulk of the Europeah hatibht^ 
departing so widely from that of the Turks of Central Adik^ 
that many writers have referred the fformer to the Caucasian 
rather than to the Mongolian stock.. Yet historical evideti^ 
sufficiently proves — that the Western Turks originally bfc* 
longed to the Northern Asiatic group of nations, with which 
the Eastern portion of their nation still remains associated, hpt 
only in its geographical position, but in its physical charabteirs 
arfd habits of life — and that it is in the Western branch, not iti 
the Eastern, that the change has taken place. ISoine 
have supposed, that this change, from the pyramidal to the 
elliptical form of skull, might be explained as the resClt of 
intermixture of the Turkish race with that of the countries they 
have conquered, or bj,j;he introduction of Georgian or Circassian 
slaves into their harUp. But the cause suggested is plainly 
inadequate to the effect. For we know that in the Christian 
countries subjugated by the Turks, the conquering and the con- 
quered races have been kept separate by mutual hatred, fostered 
by their difference in religion and manners: While any im- 
provement effected by the introduction of Georgian and CitcM- 
sian slaves must have been confined to the higher classes, who 
alone could afford to purchase J;hem. In either case the assigned 
cause, even if admitted to the utmost possible extent, would 
have merely produced a hybrid or intermediate race, instead of 
effecting the phenomenon for which we have to account — the 
entire substitution 6f a new type for the original one. So epm- 
plete a change we can scarcely attribute to any other cause thatl 
civilisation and social improvement ; the constant tendency of 
which is to smooth down the awkward prominences both of the 
pyramidal and the prognathous skulls, and brii^ them towaids 
the symmetry of the elliptical. The Eastern Turks, retaining 
the nomadic habits of their ancestors, have retained also theh^ 
cranial conformation. ^ 

Another instance of the satne modification is to be fotifid lu^ 
the Magyar race, of which the Hungarian nobility is bpmposed. 
This race, which is^not inferior in physical or mental cramCters 
to any in Europe, is proved by historical and philological evi- 
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'to Imf ‘ A’)}FiukAvof> the mat >!N’orth(bvn»4'datic .stodri 

'alfidt iik 'blood^ ' the- 'Stupia and feebte: OMiakti and’ tlte 

tiiitattablaf >iLt|^adett& ' lAbont ' ten eentanes n^- tbej’ were 
ekne^ed'hjr ^wkish ii^asion from Ok'eat Hnnga^i tlienoBBtry 
they ‘tAien hihahltedj bordered on the tlraUan mmntaina^ 
hl^their'iilttnai oxpelled the Slavonian hatiobs from, the 
ftrtilO'paita -of' Hiihginj whidi they have occupied ever since. 
Hhvihg 'tUiia ' eitchanged their abode, from die most rigoreos 
t^iibate’bf't^h Old Continent, — a wilderness -where Obtiaks and 
SaniMdcdeis pntBtie the chase daring only the mildest seasoBi-r*- 
fbit Olie itt the south of Ear(^, amid fertile plains, abounding 
' htt^Osts, they laid aside the rude and savage habits 
which they are recorded to have brought with: them,'- and 
a46^ied a oetfled mode of life. |n the course of a thoueand 
yeOiS, their type o( cranial conformation has been changed from 
the pytanddal to the elliptical, and they have become a l^dsome 
l^eopte, of ‘fiiie stature and regular European features. There 
^'bO reason whatever to regard this improvement as tuanng in 
any 'cOhsidenSble degree from an intermixture of races; the 
Mt^yatS being to this day distinct from the other inhalntants 
bfHtttigsiry. Nor would it have been produced by mere- change 
Of^lsee, without civilisation. For, among the Lappsj— who, 
fhi^gh inhabiting Europe, retain the nomadic habits of their 
Mebgolian aheestors, — the pyramidal forin is still preserved. 

■ ’The Negro type is one which is not unfrequently cited as an 
mnubple of the permanence* of the physical characters of races. 
The'existing E’miopian physiognomy is said to agree premsely 
with thd re^HCscntations transmitted' to us from the remotest 
periodd, in those tnarvellous pictures, whose preservation in: the 
tombs a^ temples of Eg}'pt has revealed to uS so much of the 
iPtsbr iim of one of the most aopiently civilised nations of the 
'#OrM' : ’ ^hd this physiognomy, it is further maintiuned^ continues 
abpr^bnt identicjdly the same from parent to child, even where 
thb tiMspot^ation of a Negro populatimi to temperate idimates 
■ahd' divilised associates (as in the United States), haa entiiely 
changed ^the external eonditionaof their existence.: Now it is 
^HrfhCtty true tiiat tlieiNegro raeoe which have made no advance 
ib Ci^tilteatiGnj retain' the pKo^iathoqs character even in teib- 
* Jibilfilb vegiohs p'and - this is precisely what we dmuld expeet. 
BWt ’if Is iiOt true,'when they have made any progiess in ciyjli- 
S^tiob;i^11)dt‘they^ remain equally unaltered. The most elevated 
fcb'ins of’ isknU among the Afi^n nations are found in those 
'^(»'hibh'<have emerged, in a greater or less degree, from their 
di^ghial htOrbarism; This has chiefly taken place through: the 
the MuhoitHuedan religiim^ which^revailsextendvely 
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futaotig ^ ^ple io£ ^he c«ntmli< l^•lelMlteI». pm;( 

.4ind alth<ni^ttbeFe;id no li1|sitoii(»)revidl9no0iQKi^«i|VflO^|m(!ll4 
similaTil^ ia /craoiid’ C4mfiH3»n^iQQ/.to 
Negroes, «ll probubiUfy w ia i^ppqilli^ 

Otwerwis^ we imuit jima^de that thej-luiTe .lUiiK^lii 
tidgnuhed bj the same dcvatioa o£ ithe shuU jM;jfaj0iAgt|i|hei 
thm at presmit. In whidi ease we shall hei pldig^>.4^^'!^ 
veeort to the hypothesis of a great number ,of, oiiginali steohs ^ 
the nations of Central Africa alone^ or toJmagine that.thiSiPlttt 
degraded N^roes have sprung from the mone eleya^dttp^pp^t R!^ 
wMch, to be sure, would be as -great an adinissm as we<4a|i 
desire of the capability of modification in. an instanee whiiGh 4B 
nsaally regarded ns the most permanent! of alL * . ■ ;! /; 

In regard to tlie transplanted Negroes, it is obvions that .tha 
time wUch has elapsed since their removal, is ar yet too slun^ 
to exp^ any* considerable alteration of cranial eonfigutratietb 
Many of the Negroes now living in the West Indian islsn^ 
are natives of Africa, and a large proportion of the Negto 
population, both there and in the United States, >are removed 
by no more than one or two descents from their Afiicon imoes- 
tors. . But according to the concurrent testimony of disinterested 
observers, both in the West Indies and in the United States, 
an approumation in the Negro pbysiogn(»ny to the Eiircpeau 
model is progressively taking place, in instances in whioh, 
although there has been no intermixture of European blood, 
the influence of a higher civilisation has been powerfully eX" 
ercised for a lengthened period. The case of Negroes eqiploycd 
as domestic servants is particularly noticed. Dr. Hancock, of 
Guiana, even asserts that it is frequently not at all difficult to 
distinguish a Negro of pure blood belon^ng to the Dutch 
portion of the colony, from another belonging to tHi EagUsli 
settlements, by the correspondence between the features and 
expression of each, and those which are characteristic of tJieir 
respective masters. This alteration, too, is not confined tOi a 
change of form In the skull, or to the diminution of the projection 
of the upper jaw; but it is seen also in the general' figiure, sfid 
in tlw form of the soft . part8,^s the lips and nose. And Mr. * 
Lyell was assured, during bis xecent tours-.in America, by 
numerous medical men residing inUe slave states, that a gr^ual 
approximation was taking place, in the oonfiguratiem of the hefd 
and body of the Negroes, to the European model, each successive 
generation exhilnting an impjjpvement in these resets. , 
change was most apparent in such as are brought into ,q}QBest 
and most habitual relation with the whites (as by dom^Stio 
servitude), without any eusiual intermixture qf radr|,’-«.a j^t,<. 
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vHch the diiSerenee.of G(»Qidexi(ni in o^mg would At 
onoa botnirj. '' 

There would thus seem to be a tendency in both the pjrramidal 
and the prognathous types to pass into the ellipticid, under the 
induenee of those multifarious conditions which are embodied 
in tim general term mvilisation. The question how far the prog- 
nathous may be changed to the pyramidal, or vice versd, from 
want of adequate historical evidence, is involved in greater 
obscurity. As already remarked, the Hottentot skull is de- 
ddedly pyramidal; with oblique eyes, yellowish complexion, 
sparse htur, and t^e other diaracters of the Northern Asiatics. 
Are the Hottentots descended from the common African stock ? 
— and arc theif peculiarities of conformation to be accounted 
for by the induence of the physical peculiarities of their country, 
which, as Hr. Prichard has pointed out, present an extraordinary 
o<»reepoadence with those inhabited by the roving Mongoles 
and Tartars ? Or are they in reality an offset from the Tartar 
stock, driven into the remotest comer of the African continent^ 
by the gradual extension and increasing power of the proper 
African races ? It is obvious that the study of the affinities of 
their language must be the chief means of deciding this ques- 
tion ; and these ore very imperfectly knorvn. We observe that 
the Chev. Bunsen inclines to the belief that the Hottentot lan- 
guage is a degraded Kafir, as the Bushman tongue is a degraded 
Hottentot (Report, p. 286.). It is certmnly a remarkable coin- 
cidence that a race presenting such a decided resemblance to tlie 
Mongolian stock, should be found dwelling in the only part of 
Africa in which the physical features of the country resemble 
those of Central Asia : And in the choice of difficulties we are 
disposed on the whole to agree with Hr. Prichard, in thinking 
that the Hottentots are probably a proper African race, whose 
dbange of type may be attribute to the prolonged influence of 
these conditions. 

Of the possibility of a change from the pyramidal to the 
prognathous type, a more 6atisfiu^tory instance* is afforded by 
the inhabitants of Oceania. Even where they are most isolated 
’ from each other, the remarkabl^pponformity in the fundamental 
characters of thrir longuages^as demonstrated by Wilhelm von 
Hqinboldt,.sppeavs (with other considerations) to nave established 
the common origin of all the Malayan, Polynesian, and Australian 
races, There is good reason to believe that together with the 
other inhabitants of south-eastern Asia, they must originally 
Imve presented some modification of the pyramidal form. At 
tbs pesent day, however, the prognathous character is highly 
,4^|iMSi>ed ilf those natives of Austr^ and the adjacent ishmd^ 
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wfaidi eeem tO; have longest reixiaiiled in the iiMift 'dcigwddd . 
state ; — whilst, on the other hand, very favourable e)(tthpie*>)Of 
the elliptieal type are prodnoeable fnan araongith^. ■'■•H 
But; we mdy illustrate our argument nearer home. BaAoi 
which have advanced the furthest in oivUisatiouj and attno^ 
the'^eatest perfection of physical form, produce alsO'«BUXtples 
of physical inferiority in individuals or families. Among^btAtev 
consequences of long-continued wantand ignorance, theeo^ibilB^ 
tionof the cKUHum appears to have been affected. The Sanatwy 
Commission would arrive at this conclusion, we believe; wi^ -n 
to examine the worst part of the population of our great towns t 
the niost convincing proof, however, is unfortunately fumfehed 
by the lowest classes of the Irish population. There are certnitt 
districts in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo, (as pmnted out by thi 
intelligent' writer in the Dublin University Magatine, No. 48k) 
chiefly inhabited by the descendants of the native Irish driven 
by the British from Armagh and the south of Down, about two 
centuries ago. These people, whose ancestors were well-gvOwnii 
able-bodied, and comely, are now reduced to an average stature 
of five feet two inches, are pot-bellied, bow-legged, and ab^ 
tively featured; tmd are especially remark^le for ‘o^n pr^ 
ejecting months, with prominent teeth and exposed gums, tWir 

* advancing cheek-bones and depresse^^oses bearing barbarism 

* on their very front.’ In other words, within so short a period, 
they seem to have acquired a prognathous type of skull ; like the 
savages of Australia ; — 'thus giving such an example of dete- 
‘ rioration from known causes, as almost compefisates, by its vttlue 
'to future ages, for the suffering and debasement which ftbst 
' generations have endured in perfecting its appalling lesson.* 
The hordes of wretdied Irish, whom famine- has driven to seek 
subsistence in the sea-ports and manufacturing towns^f Grtet 
Britain, must have enabled many of our readers to make tiiis 
observation for themselves : — every gradation being perceptible, 
from the really noble type of countenance and figure setix 'in 
some* of themt,^ that utterly debased aspect which can be 
looked at only with disgust. It is marvellous, indeed, how close 
is the physical resemblance bejtween the lowest classes of tiie 
Irish population and the natives o^; Australia, as depicted in the 
vtlyage of the ‘ Astrolabe.’ The delinCatidns of the latter, when 
first seen, gave ns the feeling of old acquaintanceship. ' In both 
oases, the same cause — a long-continued deficiency of food and 
social ^degradation (where a sufficient elevation to resist these 
depressing agencies bad not'been preriously attained)^ hat ter- 
minated in the same results. And, although the ahrilstnd typeS 
of the two were in all probability very different, thd 
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thmiodao^ <kav!e>teitiie4' lof^imost retnatScab^nniui^rji id' Imiig 
aBotiira-inngi^t’'BiaDalBriij^^ ' heraafter se^kow ^drt a 

time> Hats 'be^ foundauffioiest to pmdaee a -oorrespondiag' ailtei^ 
atumiinsoertain jbranbhiBB of the Hottentot! rao^' : It it an tm* 
teiifaid eiroiimstaiicei in homan natQre> that'alteiatiom ’fonthe 
aroicse appear' td' take iplacd much vama quiokl^ and tnuoh. more 
eeiifiiBlf^lfhaa<aUera!tk>ns for Ihe betten 
Weneed not <stop to examine the other; peculiariitaes df ihe 
bonyutkeletoi^ which hare tometinies been tuppoaed to dtstin- 
guisht iihe «ao« of men &om each other. • It has .been ' main* 
taiiied»' for'!«sample, that the form of the pelvis differs iso much 
ini.'ihei 'Hnrdpean and the Negro, as to iconstitute a validdis* 
l&ietion between the two races ; and that different races have 
tbtiV ohidiacteristic pelves ; smne light, some heavj, some 'with 
an oval; opeai^, some with a toimd apertiinre. Some approaching 
quadrilateval farm, and some beug wedge*shaped. But 
timiioar^al -and extended compari3(nis cff those eminent 'ana- 
tomists, the Professors Weber of Bonn, have shown that the 
real feetS'ir^azdihg the configuration of the pelvis are pre(^el 7 
anSlogouB to those relating to the confonuation of the oiadium. 
Ho end fium is asngnable to any particular nation or group of 
nations, as a constant distinctive oharactcr; but specimens of 
each ‘ kind <ore I found i%the same races. At the same time, 
paarracular typds are more Cmnmon than others in partimikr nmes, ' 
a-tamrtain r^tidn being discernible between the prevalent form- 
ofithe pelvic cavity tmd that of the cranium. So the ‘ cucumber'^ 

* 8llin;^ broad; fiat foot, and projecting heel, which arer poptdafty 
r^;airded iaa typical characters ;of . the Negro raoe^ are. found, 
upon a more extended survey, to belong chiefly to that small ; 
pddporticm- of it'with which we happen to be most familiar, and 
to^ disappear wherever the cranium is more clevafted. Even 
among the Guinea-coast Negroes, and their immediate descend- > 
aotd; individuals are occasionally found whose i>er8onB ad^t be 
tdscmias itapdels of symmetry and vigour $; withess the celphrated 
athlete; a cast^eff whose body is- eonspiGaousljMiqilayed>'in the 
museum .of - the Boyal CoUege of Suigeons of London. ; Sitdh 
facts, put; a negmive. on the popular notion of the penxqmenoy of ! 
chanetersiof um kind; on. whieh assumption; however, -the doc-; 
truke , of 'the o^inal diversity of the Negro and Europetm radls* 
always I has ^rooeeded 

- Xhbee i is probably no evidence eff otaginal diveimty of moe; ’ 
vdtiph -is'ieo: g^erally rad unhesitatingly relied upon;; tk that! 
dddyedtfrotn^the eidattr »f iht shin^xoA. the character cf Jite hiiir^^ 
X|ikd.tlmtEl^opian thonld change bisi hue;’ is by ^^noiiy cbn-!{ 
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mderbd to be a»iin|)«)Bable(as tbat lbe'eijkdiadld i«ieIni>tAieiife^ 
Andilhe retention: of thb cbenr^terisdoilhieioff* rniWj-iit'^He 
desfitodAiits of individual whq have long '8ilK»| 'iii%iwtedf ftildta 
t^perate dlimatey ia continiiaUj- app^ied to iaa s'trinihplNnll 
argument in fiivoitrJof a position, which, it is maistamcd^ ieaoiiM 
fonnable alike to the> teachinga of hktqry ;andito ‘ernsrjMay 
observation. Nothing is easier than to give a^plansibiei aspeot 
to this opmion ; but it will' not, we thiiik>; stnm the' test bf a 
searching exampnation, any better than : the doctrine bf the okM 
strictioB of particular conformations of the cranium to portidnlor 
races. Let us proceed, then, to discuss it in the same' matmeef 
considering, in rae first place, whether characters derived firom 
rile skin and hair are at the present time so constantly presented 
by diiifereBt raoesj as to be capable of being employed for-tbe 
purpose of scientific definition; and secondly;' whetber history; 
when carefully 'interrogated, really sanctions the idea ithsft thb 
huc 'of any race is permanent and unaltenvblo'— orwhethenriiere 
are not eramples to the contrary, in which a decided dianger has 
taken pla^ Before we enter, however, upon: this mquuyirit 
may'be pit^r' to submit a few general considerations upon riie 
structure of the colouring tissue of the animal skin, and 'Upon 
the value of colour as a zoological character. j ; - i 

We are accustomed to say that colour is^ only skimd^op’ : 
but in point of fact it is not even ^in-deep ; for it does not'roaeh 
the true skin, being entirely confined to the epdenais or sbrnff-* 
skin. It was formerly supposed that, between the true ritih 
and Bearf*skin, there lay a proper colouring layer, to winch* the 
term rete mueotum ytaa given; and it was imagined that this 
layer was greatly developed in'tfae dark-'skinned ' races; but 
neariy wimting in those of fair complexion. This account ofrit; ; 
however, when submitted to the test of miorosooj^ inquiry,' 
has iipen found to be totally incorrect. 

If' Voltaire is to be briteved, no well-informed person, fbe* 
iherly, passed by Leyden, without seeing a part of the ' blask 
membeane (the t^’cu/tnn muevaum) of a Negro, dissected by'riid 
celebrated the other part had been carried* awwy to 

Fetersbiirg: by Peter the Great. Their error; howetn^," is 
now- universally admitted. ' The rete muoosnm V has * been 
diabovered to bd nothing but riie latest layer of efddcraai^ the i> 
inner surface of which is continually being renewed; as thc'as^ 
terior is worn away, just like the bark of a tree. There is no 
distkict colouring' layer,, it appear^ dither in the fiur or. thedail:- 
skinuedi raoesi the peculiar huc’of riie: latter depending npori 
the presenee of colmiring matter , in the cells of *riiere|naennis 
itselllr riiat this colouri^ matter may be igencratec^; even 



in tiie fairest skiae, under the influenoe of ]%ht end we 

have 4 familiar faroof in the summer fredd^ wluGh^ is nothing 
eke than a heal production of that which in some mices is genered^ 
Fenens who have been much exposed to i&e direct rays of the 
60% become * tanned ’ or ^ sun-burnt ’ in lU^e mannar, owing to 
the formation of colouring particles in foe cells of the epidermis^ 
which are usually dmost colourless. The face and htmds, for 
instance) frequently undei^ a considerable alteration in huej 
while parts of foe body, which are Imbitoally covered, 
retain their original foimcss. The effect of such exposure 
Taries, besides, according to the complexion of the individual. 
Fair skans become of a reddish brown; and those, in which 
foere was previously any tinge of a black or swarthy him 
(such as we often meet wifo in individuals even of foe 
faired races, in whose veins there is not the slightest intemiix- 
tme (ff Negro blood), become much more swarthy. While, the 
influence of light is perceived to be greatly modified by foe com- 
{deotion of the individual, the complexion itself is sensibly liable 
to varktion within the limits of families — much mdre, there- 
fore, of races. - This is a matter of familiar observation; two 
ciUl^n of the some parents being frequently foe one a blonde, 
foe other a brunette. Farther, it is not uncommon to find, , in 
individuals of the fair races, large patches of the surface almost 
as deeply coloured as the skin of the. Negro. On the other 
hanfo albinmsm, that is, the total absence of colour in the skin, 
is occasionally seen in dark races as well as fair. A curious 
case lately feU under our cognisance in which both these aberrar 
tions were combined — the hue of the skin, naturally rather 
swarthy, had been becoming darker for some years ; but there 
were light patches on the foce and body; in which was a 
totid absence of pigment ; whilst, as if to. compensate for these, 
peculiarly dark patches came out elsewhere. As the existiii^'of 
colourless patches on the face produced a disagreeable 'dis%are- 
men^ an attempt was made to re-excite the chromaitoge&oas 
fonotion by stimulating applications. The dttenjpt, however, 
was unfortunately rather too successful ; -for although the parts 
fous treated at first assumed foe hue of the general smfaoe, they- 
fod not remain in that state, but became in the end of foe 
• eolour of tlfo spots which were previot^y foe most deeply 
tinned. ‘ 

' These facts will suffice to prove that any distinctions drawn 
from' a chai^ter so superficial, and so liable to modification 
fioin extemed drcamstoaces, >as foe hue of the ddn, mist be 
niemved with "great : caution. This is wdl known to.; foe 
foiiiiraSst^^who entirdy discords it in every due which tbs 
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least teiideQcy to B|Krataneoas ’Tariation is slioara. v It <18 quite 
teue that theroi we instances in: which he coasidwa it a sufficnent 
indacation of peiTinanent diueisity of race, that is,«of distinotmtsk 
of .species; for exanxple, there are many butteriiies and -moths 
whi^ can scarcely be distmguished from each other by < any 
other character than the form, situation, and c<dour certain 
spots upon their winga But these spots are found to be eon* 
stantZy present — to have precisely the same form, sitaaticai, 
and colour — land not to ihow the least disposition to Toriation 
of type. They become, therefore, from their permanence^ as 
positive indications of original diversity of race, as other criteria 
We allowed to be. But look at any of oar domesticated animidsb 
in which the colour of the skin or its appendages is di^osed to 
variation* — the horse, for instance. We there see diversities 
much greater than those which are relied on as distinctive 
characters among moths and butterflies ; but these dii&renoes 
are so fw from being ednstant, that they spring up among inr* 
divlduals which are known to be descendants of the same 
parentage ; they are, therefore, utterly valueless even as evir 
dence of breeds. In fact, any approach to permanence which 
they may possess, is entirely due to the agency of man in matidir 
ing like with like ; for all the races of wild horses with which 
we we acquainted^ whether known to be descendants of domes^ 
ticated ancestors or not, present one uniform brown hue. 

To which of these two cases then has that of the human raoas 
the most resemblance ? Are there*definite hues or luwkingii^ 
which we characteristic of all the individuals of partioularmcea* 
and which are regularly transmitted from parent tp offspring ? 
Or do we find such a vwiation in this respect, among ttibes^w 
Emilies known or presumed to have had § common parents^ 
as prevents any such line of demarcation from bring drown? 
To question we shall endeavour, with Dr. Prichard’s asrist* 
anoe>vtb give a satisfactory reply. 

The problem may be thus stated. Given, a fair and ruddy 
sperimen of the uo-called Caucasian race, a jet black Hegroi a 
swarthy Malay, an olive Mongolian, and a cbt^mvooloured 
American Indian : let it determined —whether their hues are 
typical of their respective races; or whether such vwietias .itf 
coltHir may-not be communicated to all, as to destroy the mlut 
of the distinctive character founded upon complexion; . v tf 

The nations, whose agreement in cranial oonfonoationt has 
caused them to be -associated together under , the general.- ide-^ 
signation of Caucasian^ are very, naturally arrm^ed , under 
{pnoupsi differing Irom erne another, butro^eeingf wnong, them* 
felTe8,^in th^fundamental peoulioritiesof writ Itmguage; ;They 
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4m>9:9ate4r#u^ the Ssootk: 4Bd JrimIm 
D^ il^cbi^ inncbj more. App^oplcuileljc, in. oxa appndieiMony 
t^^Pitb^in And tb 0 lnaoi>i}iih>peai 4 — 'Sjimes 

Qn^)<indb(Ate .the .nidare sabdh^kmo <:3;he 

ginup^i Aoems.to bwre, hnd ito. origuKd eeat .in 
Schi^tWi^^II blit Is .>npv mndi moretwidelj^ektended. 

bavs. (Mused itseif at a very remote period^over 
i:^jp^ei?^l,>A|rioa, again eol(mBed.^fiton» tbe 

pai;ei^is^clt'at varieus subsequent times;- Andbne ofiits oi&ets^ 
Jewish nation, has spread itself over a largo portion of .tiie 
babl^bletworld. The Atlantic region orNortbern Aj&ioa com- 
pp^s. thoelevated country, mounttunous in some ports, iStietcb* 
ipg finom tbe .Great Desert to the shores of the Mediterranean 
^(^witbstaudii^ the subsequent admixture of foreign elements, 
tiw>reinsins >of the language of its earlier inhabitants -ace 8tiffl> 
ipent^ (distinct to have enabled Prof. Newnum to class it am<mg 
pnpative branches of the Syro> Arabian (n- Semitac group, 
Opoval with the ancient Syrian, the Phcenician, &c. In this 
case, we can scarcely do otherwise than regard the pe(^e who 
speak dudeots of this ancient Berber language — and who corre^* 
spond in general bp^y configuration, not only with each other, 
but with the other branches of the same stock — as forming port 
of the Syro^Arabian group. Now among the Kabyles of Algiers 
8^ Tunis, the Tuaryks of Sahara, the Shelahs or -monntmneers 
ff Southern Morocco, and other people of the same race, there 
are very cosf iderable differences of complexicm. In fact, there 
is perhaps no better example anywhere to be met with of the 
influence exercised by climate, and by tendency to spontaneous 
variatiou, in modifying the complexion. For the particulars to 
be. inquired into in. their case occur not only within a very 
limited range of country, but among races connected 1^ the 
closest a^niti^ of language, and who agree also in eveiy oth^ 
important physical character. Although the Kabyles in general 
have a swarthy hue and dark hair, the tribe of Mozabi is de« 
scribed by Mr. Hodgson as remarkably white; and the lofty 
tabledand, called Mount Aurasins, is inhabited by a tribe so 
fair and ruddy, and with hair of so deep a yellow, that they 
have bemi supposed (though without any adequate foundation) 
tP be a colony of Teutonic origin. On the other hand, some of 
the Tuaryk tribes bordering on ^he Great Desert, have a com- 
plexion^as black as that of the darkest Negro. 

Similar varieties of colour obtain in other branches of the 
S^ro-Arabian stock. All travellers who have visitedthe high lands 
bf Arabia repibsent the inhabitants as having light complexions, 
ayes being often blue and their hmr red. T)^ Arabs urar 




MiiioMiiirefofiai sii^ly Velio# htie p'tlioee of 
of Meodi< iBje of ' * ■ y clIo#*«^ bfO#« y ‘-irhUst' ' ‘Of * ly# 

eoantnes botdering^ondie Nile tu^ yenoei jet Maok.' 
ingliam witio^ 't&at<^the Ambs of the Vttli4y‘ ‘of 'the Jerd^fil^W 
r^oB of ’vaij^eonatOnt and intense heat^ ihad dathli^ 

#ellMM flattertfoatares and'eoarsei' hfiit', thatt ^ hadiieett'dii^ 
jrfaBrd} <ati4 ini the HainKO^ a’dktriot heyotid the;‘Jy)rdyh,^'^^ 
met witii' a'i^tly who bad Negro' featilmi a-deepi' hltidk'ddt^ 
piesibn,- and erieped hair, of whose pmre Ajtib desf^ttt he' hNilii 
nciVertbeless assured. ' -(H 

i^itiwould be easy to multiply proofs to the same effectt 
we idiall satisfy om'solres with adverting to the oise^iof IfiO 
Jewish natioh, which — though frequently appealed- tq by thd 
advocates of the permanence of complexion^ and other phy^c^ 
characters— really tells the other way^ when fi^ly stated. Tfdf 
case is particularly satisfactory, pn account of the e'i’idende^ 
general puri ty of descent through a long succession of geherftUoiMi 
durii^’. which the scattered residence of the race has stibjeethtt 
its QimBbers to a great variety of external -conditionH. ' NO#,' 
ahhoughi the descendants of Abraham are •etill gent^lly' rdni 
ooginsable by certain peculiarities of physiognomy, 'We find" in 
great 'TOiiety of complexion among them. In' this coiintry blue 
eyes and flaxen hair are not unfrequent; but a light broitotto 
hue with Mack hair is most common. In Germany and FOlobd, 
the ordinary complexion is more florid, with blue eyes nnd'rdd 
hair. On the other hand, the Jews of Portugal ariPTery dark t 
whilst those who have been settled from very remote tiinCi ill 
Coohin and the interior of Malabar, are so black as not to be 
distingnishable by their complexion from the native inlmbitatiti^ 
Thus it may be stated as a general proposition, that th’S' Com-^ 
ploxicm of the Jews tends to assimilate itself to that Of any 
nation in whioh their residence has been sufficiently ptolunged t 
while of this assimilation, the introduction of a snuill amount Of 
extraneous blood does not by any means aflbrd- an ndcqtitdls 
explanation < It is a curious circumstance that tliere is' at 
tachdri, a town of Cochin a particular colOny of ‘ JeuV whtoh 
arrived At a comparatively late date in that country^ and- wMoH 
aroictdledJerusakm or WMte JewSi That they have ' nbt yc4 
heenblackened by tlie tropical i%ht and beat, ‘ shows thwt'ri'mie is 
in ithis case a.necessa^ condition. . f. I 

If we turn to the Indo-European 'i bradeh of the CaUcMitill 
stock, > wo enGountor a series analogous ‘pheimmena. - iPASSing 
£tomi (the mouth of the Ganges to the Britislv Islands!/ 
does . thC’' same -generali type lof craniakconfotlntiClOB' 
where rcappeat : but a fundamental conformity in^thd hmgUttgOil 



of Ibe mribdf nirtioiiOj 

thehr liifttc^ ' fcod tmWosi «ill' iiflficii^ aA'* dOi^^ 

Wbitevci^ba^ W Hioii^t df ’oertoiti 

itc^s^^itt of te^te iMMa'&ptitefl tlste'^t^^ 'Of fhe^ 

bo^ of'tlio of JSiuropO. 

•firifflng eieai&^le df'f^ of obloni* cmMig tiid^ieso^Sa^ 
Of One ’OOM|iOd i fd^'ime ooioiiikttion ^ H^ndOo^do^;- 

net len 'd^t froai, thftt of a Scandinatian, tUm'dOes that 

kdeedi i£sre is every shadO*of griffiMkn ktei^^sed 
between tlie Mr hair and bide ^s of the inhabitant of NOrtfaean 
EtnOpe^’and Ibe jet black of the dweliOr in the ^lOun Of India. 
E-ONi if -die 'oonmion origin of the Hindoo and the Germattie 
iOii Other hkrqiean nationO should be disputed ^Wbioh, how-> 
evei^* Oim sot be allempted without overthrowing the' whole 
fiibrie of modern i^hilology), it will be easy to show that similtw 
vttiiatjt^'^e generated within much narrower limitn; Thns 
among Hiimoo nation alone, we find the meet marked diver- 
.Mties of complexion ; some are as black as Negroes, seine are of 
a eep^r ct^ur, oth^s little darker than the inhabitants 
Sonthe^Europe, and Others have actually Mr complexione wdth 
bine eyes, and auburn or even hair. These divcMties appi^ 
to b4 connected with two sets of conditions, as their operating 
oisises. fiille first place must be assigned to the marked di^reneeS 
of ^m8te> which prevail betwixt the mountainous elections of 
Khahmir or Eafinstan, and the low plains bordering the great 
nvers of* l«ia: But the distinction of castes is scarcely of 
sCoondai^consequettce. Since it perpetuates the same mode of 
life in |HiBlh:ular families from generation to generation, and 
also t|n^ to fender permanent any variety that may spon* 
tanebusly ^ring up, and to restndn it within the Ihnits of the 
oeste in wmch it occurs. The high-easte people of the northern 
aiid more elevated jmrts of India are remarkable for the Mmess 
of their complexions: while the AffghanS, descended from the 
Median stock, and speaking a dialect derived from the ancient 
ZeM, ecmtain within their passes every variety of oomjdexion, 
ficom tMlt of the dark Indian to that if the fair European. 

It is obvious, accordingly, that it is impossible -to r^aid the 
hue of the skin as a sufScient test of the Caucasian race ; since, 
whatever we may assume to be its typical ^mplexion, that type 
is imbject to every kind and degree of mcwMcation. l%e Arabs, 
theBefbers, the Jews, the Hindoos, the Af^^hans, and numerous 
other tribes th&t might be cited, exhibit many such mo^cations 
amchg theim|dves, not to mention those which distingnirii thenf 
ik#! eacfiriwlip.: whdh the European nations are added to the 
.fist} the oontrast becomes still more striking. 



ii i^di^iili ling^; wuf«rsE^^f^ • 

tfi^^ 

tfrjc lUatted iitf6!hiidtiDiijof«tiie;r«A e^tol«^ 

Imis^ iij ifi» no-faci, ie bll^^r |^bl^Bhj^; ^lan 
disfFsil^ <^ 

]»e^ ooa^dnt^ Soi)ia»of the Kafir tribe^ aifidiif WhMk^^ '^ 
n^ueHtif .iDei^‘With«Jbii{^ foreheads and]|[|MK>ti(uiie]^t n«ae%*lutf|||, 
ajbo ifight l^o^o <^plexioncr ajjjd i^ddw yet ^ti»er«i« atf 
grouod whiitfYet for attrihutifl^t) them an or^iil disdoet’i^mli 
that of ^ jKmp^r Kegro races, with wUch-jtheyi- a^OvKw^atwotdl 
in diilferei^iIl^eeB of affinity. There are trilj^s . tiha, 

Gold and iSlaye cpasts, considerably lighter iduua <iidl]|^ 
Negroes. TKe Ho|tentot has a lm:ge.adirii^giine of ye^dw itt 
his complexion; w^st the Fdhdis of Centrm Afri^ . 

dark copper^iolour. » 't. s 

The widest departure from the ordinary Negro'^mplemoA W , 
shown inrthe African nations wh6 bor^ on ‘th||, Be^.;8bB4. / 
Little;wa8 known of them, prior to the Fiiei)ph exp%dUi^iA(dF 
Egypt; much mformation^v.ho^eyer, has^^n gfui^ shM^h^ ’ 
especially M. d’Abbq^e. They exhilfil apecialtie8*/(iii* the 
one Hndj^hich approximate closely to the Negro tyfAi'.thoBgh 
in otfaer^^pects, more particularly in the hue of their ' shnii 
the 6eyeraace»is complete: — so. that they evidently oonstit^d!fl 
series of Jinks between the Negro and the ancient !%yptian raeOii 
Tfai» gradual transitiou has l^en attributed by writexi^irho re» 
gard the ancient E^ptians as of Caucasian origin, to fAp inters 
mixture of i^ces nom neighbouring confines. But M. d’Ab* 
badie, a most careful observer, expressly states that‘s these 
intermediate tribes are certainly nof Mulattocs, having nohe of 
the characters of mixed races. On the contrary, they are ea(di 
of them distinguiriied by the characteristhi physical featiues 
and peculiarities of language, which mark them out as mcM 
distinct iirom the Negroes <m the one hand, and from the wlutt 
races t>n the other ; thougjh they poss^ atjhe same timA points 
of resemblance to both. Here, as elaewhere, the lightest com* 
plexions and a superior physical confbrmation characterise the 
inhabitants of tbe*highland8; whilst the dwellers on tht k^ar 
plains beneath the saiM latitudes approach nearer to the true 
Negroes of their nrighbourhood, not merely in the bladIneBis of 
thrir skin, but in we thickness of their lips, the flatness /of 
tiueir noses, and the crispness of their hair. * - i • 

, We muri: not allow ourselves to be detfined b]^'l^«1idenoe 
coUeoted by Dr. Prichard residing the'physicid diaraetffirs sf 
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the ancient £fgypti^<^« tp which it eonducts 

him ie a ^eonii^iclipar^ were so 

Gloscly to the tbet the prigiu pf both was 

probably the same, i j^ complexicm of tBfe; aji^cieirt Egyptians, 
as i^i^nted by ait^s, seems to have been of a 

red copper ,oiv1tigfit (iKM3blat^ colour, add' to liave resembled 
tl^ present com{3bi^n^^ reddes|: of the Fujah and Kafir 

tribes. Tlitch* peoulmr^ ph^^ bead tim^mitted to 

us still better^ perllai», in their sculptargs : whej^'e it is at once 
rpcPgnisM' pp much ^ lALfrican than -^-abian? the ISTegro 
fcatntea being only an exaggeriltioii of It. We shall hereafter 
sec .that thfe conclusion is strengthened by philotegieal con- 
siderations. 

Complexion, therefore, must be admitted to he no such 
definite distinction, as can sever the Negro races from other 
br^inches of the human family. Nor will the character of their 
hair bb found more conclusive; though it has been asserted, by 
some to be a njore lasting, and therefore more trustworthy, 
criterion — so much so, tliat the African nations havcheon col- 
lectively termed ‘ woolly-haired.’ Now, it Is clearly prpA^d by 
microscopic examinT^tipn, that the hair of the Negro is not wool ; 
and that its intimate structure diifers from that of the fairer 
races, spl^y in the greater quantity of pigmentary matter con- 
^ tained in its interior — as is the case with jet-black hiiii’ in our 
atVn country. The crisp, twisted growth of Npgro luiir is the 
pnly sign by which it can be really separated from thq straight 
and flowmg hair of Europeans. But a little consideration will 
sliow tbe futility of attempting to separate races on distinctions, 
which do not exceed such variations as may be observed 
wilhin the limits of any single race. For instance, among the 
African nations, some have a dark .complexion, and are con- 
formable in other respects to the Negro type, yet at the same 
time have long flowing hair. On the other hand, there arc 
memy Europeans, having do admixture of Negro blood, with 
Iniir so crisp and frizzled as almost to deserve the epithet of 
woolly. But supposing the difference to be as great and con- 
stant as is commonly represented, it would still be by no means 
sufticient to establish a diversity of origin. For the zooloo'ist 
knows that he can place little reliance upon characters derived 
from the hairy co^ ering : they are so pcculjarlj/ liable to variation 
under climatic influences. Thus the sheep of one of the valleys 
of the Andes, descended from those originally introduced by 
tne bpaniards, bear wool In the first instance, and continue 
to do so if regularly shorn. If neglected, however, the wool 
torins a large tufted mass, ^yb^cll finally breaks off in shaggy 
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portions ; and' beneath a leaked ahd 

diseased skilly blit a shortHSfie shmin^^ like that 

of the goat in its best 

■wool neverr^ipj^aJfeg. ' '■ ' ^ - ■ ■■ 

On inkitut^ng a Binrnlar^coBSIparmon betWeein the eoibplexions 
of the various branches and offsets of the 
will apjjear that, altliOii^ sin adimxture of 
most constant characters, yet this may coexist with 
shades, and ra^iy eved disappear altogetherr Thps, in the re^ 
mains of the aboriginal trlbci of India,', still existing in "'the hilly 
regions of the north, in the DeccJan, and especially in Ceylon, — 
all of which ap^ar from the chaActers of their language^ their 
peculiar customs, and their traditions, to be descendants of the 
Northern Asiatic, r#ther than of the IHnddo or Arian stock, — 
we find a vjttiety of shades of complexion ; and this even' within 
the limits of the same nation. For example, the Cii^halese Ure 
described Dr. Davy as varying in colour from ligHt brown 
to bladk tlie prevalent hue of their hair add eyes is bkol^ but 
hazel eyes and brown hair arc nof very uncomfhon ; gr^ eyes 
and red hair are occasionally seen, though rarely ; and some- 
times the light blue or red eye pfid light flaxen hair of the 
Albino. Dr. Davy, in , describing such a one, remaps that 
her complexion would scarcely be considered peculiar in 
England, certainly not in Norway ; for her eyes were light 
blue, and not particularly weak, her hair of the colour that 
usually acconipanics such eyes, and her complexion rather rc«»y* 
^ It is easy to conceive,* he adds, * that an accidental variety of 
^ this kind might proj)agate, and thfit the white race of man- 
‘ kind is sprung from such an accidental variety. The Indians 
‘ are of this Opinion; and there is a tradition or story auiong 
* them in which this origin is assigned to us.* This tendency 
toAvards a fair and even florid complexion, with light blue eyes 
and bushy hair, can be traced in several other nations of the 
same type, such as the Mantchoos in China, and also among the 
Chinese themselves. On the other hand, the hardy Sainoiedes, 
Tiingusians, and others Ifving on the borders of the Icy Sea, 
have a dirty brown or swartliy complexion. A scantiness of 
hair, avc may observe, is generally found in company Avith the 
Mongolian type ; yet there are tribes haying all the other cha- 
nicters conformable, and speaking languages obviously derived 
from tliQ same stock, whose hair and beard arc long and bushy. 

If Avc pass on to the Oceanic races, any attempt to employ 
the characters of the skin and hair as a means of distinguishing 
them from the other supposed primai^Jjr stocks, must utterly 
fail, so great and so numerous are the diversities. Thus tho 
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Malays of the eastern Archipelago, who resemble the Chinese 
in features and general conformation, are of darker colour; 
retafhing, however, somewhat of a yellow tinge in their com- 
plexion. This comes out very strongly in the natives of the 
Caroline islands, whose aspect is decidedly Mongolian, and 
whose complexion is of a citron hue, although it becomes brown 
by exposure. The Tahitians and Marquesans — especially in the 
families of their chiefs, which are secluded from the wind and 
sun — exhibit a clear olive or brunette complexion, such as is 
common among the nations of Central and Southern Europe; 
and the hair, though generally black, is sometimes brown, 
auburn, or even red or flaxen. The Hawaii or Sandwich 
islanders are somewhat darker, and their hair is frequently crisp 
and frizzled. The New Zealanders and Ombai islanders present 
remarkable varieties of complexion, as well as of general conform- 
ation; some of them being tail, well-formed, and comparatively 
fair, whilst others are dark or almost black, and inferior in 
stature and figure. Yet there is no sufficient reason for sup- 
posing in either of these cafes a mixed descent ; or for surmising 
that they have a different parentage from each other, or from 
the fairer races of other islands. Of the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar, little is known as yet with any certainty : but it appears 
ftat some of them approximate towards the Malayan type, 
others towards the Negro. The probability of an admixture of 
rac^ is here obviously considerable. 

But besides the Malayan Polynesians, whose affinity to each 
other and to the Mongolian stock can scarcely be doubted, there 
are others whose settlement in particular islands seems to have 
been of much older date, and whose physical characters have a 
much nearer resemblance to those of the NegrO. These tribes are 
described as ferocious and sullen, of savage and menacing aspect, 
averse to intercourse with strangers, exceeding in ugliness the 
most ill-favoured brood of the African forests, and rivalling 
them in the sooty blackness of their complexion. Some of them 
have the woolly hair of the Negroes of Guinea ; but others have 
long straight locks which may be compared to those of the 
Esquimaux or Algonquius ; while many astonish the beholder 
with their broad, bushed-out, and frizzly periwigs, reaching to 
the circumference of ^^three feet, by which they obtained from 
Dampier the epithei of ^mop-headed Papuas.’ The head- 
quarters of these ‘Pelagjian Negroes,’ as Dr. Prichard cajls them, 
are the insulated countries which lie around Australia. In some 
of these they constitute the sole population; but wherever the 
Malayan races have established themselves, the blacker tribes 
have been either exterminated or driven into the mountain 
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fiistnessca of the interior. The relation of these people to the 
genuine Malayo-Polynesian race is difficult to determine^ in 
consequence of our almost total ignorance of the language the 
former. But there are many circumstances which lead to the 
belief of their common origin, and especially this : — In several of 
the islands peopled by the Malayo-Polynesian stock, the com-^ 
plexion of the mass of the people, who are continually exposed 
to the influence of the sun and air, grows darker,- the features 
ugly, and the hair somewhat crisp, with a decided approach 
towards the Pelagian Negro type. Yet among the very same 
people, the superior caste, who pass their days in ease, and 
are carefully sheltered from the tropical sun, have a fair com- 
plexion and an almost European cast of features. All intelligent 
persons who have . long resided in the islands of the Pacifle, 
under circumstances favourable to accurate investigation, appear 
to have come to the conclusion, that these differences can only 
be accounted for by the diversified agency of climate and physical 
influences on the different branches of a race originally the same. 
If colour be once adopted as a test of separate origin, we must 
suppose that tribes speaking the same language, having the same 
customs and traditions, and closely related in general conforma- 
tion, sprang nevertheless from ancestors who had no relation to 
each other; and we must assign a distinct pair to almost every 
island pv group of islands, and in some instances even two or 
more pairs to a single island. 

Lastly, in regard to the American nations, it is sufficient to 
remark tliat the appellation ^red men,’ is by no means clia- 
racteristic; for, not only are tribes elsewhere found, at least 
equally deserving of it, but it is not applicable to a large pro- 
portion of the population of the continent of America. Although 
some of the North American Indians are copper-coloured, sonuj 
are as fair as many Europeans ; ‘others are of a brown or yellow 
complexion, and others nearly, if not quite, as black as the N(!- 
groes of Africa. Here also, therefore, we should be forced into 
the supposition of a large number of primitive stocks in near 
vicinity to each other. Were so* much authority to bo attributed 
to colour as to allow it to conclusively establish the separate 
origins of any races of mankind. 

We have already adverted to examples in which there ex- 
isted historical proof, or at least adequate presumption, of an 
actual,cAa«( 5 re in the prevalent hue of a people, within a certain 
tract of time; we may adduce a few more instances by way* of 
confirmation. . The Barabra or Berberines of the higher parts of 
the Nile appear, from the most careful researches that have 
been made into their histoiy, to be the descendants of the 
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Nobataj, who were brought fifteen centuries ago from an oasis 
in the western country, by Diocletian, to inhabit the valley of 
the ilfile. The particular district, out of which they issued, 
appears to have been Kordofan; the present inhabitants of 
which, true Negroes, still preserve and speak the Barabra lan- 
guage. The Berberines live on the banks of the Nile; and 
wherever there is any soil they plant date trees, set up wheels 
for irrigation, and sow dhourra and leguminous plants. At 
Cairo, where many of them resort, they are prized for their 
honesty. Now, this advance in civilisation has been accom- 
panied by a considerable change in complexion : for their present 
physiognomy and hue of skin are very similar to those of the 
ancient Egyptians : their hair, too, is long and . slightly crisp, 
without being woolly. This alteration cannot be set down to 
any intermixture with the Arabs or other inhabitants of the 
Nile valley, from whom the Berberines keep themselves dis- 
tinct. In like manner the Funge, who made themselves masters 
of Sennaar about three centuries ago, although originally Negroes 
of the Shilukh nation, no longer present the physiognomy or 
complexion of that race, but much more nearly approach the 
Berberines. There .appears in both cases to be a special tendency 
towards a red complexion, and even red hair ; and among the 
Funge the individuals thus distinguished are stated to form a 
separate caste, being known under the name of ‘ El Akmar,’ or 
^the red people.’ In Northern India, again, there are tribes of 
mountaineers descended from families which migrated .at remote 
periods from the plains of Hindustan to high tracts in the 
Himaiay.a, especially towards the sources of the sacred rivers. 
Many of these have so far departed from the ordinary Hindoo 
aspect as to have acquired a fair complexion, with blue eyes, 
and auburn or red hair. The most complete change, however, 
seems to have taken place in the Siah-Posh. They speak a 
dialect of tlie Sanskrit (which is no longer the spoken language 
of any part of India), and are acquainted with only the simj)lest 
form of Hindoo mythology ; — jhey may be assumed, tliereforc, 
to have separated from the main stock at a very early period. 
According to the information obtained by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, and Sir A. Burncs, the Slah-iPosh arc a people of exquisite 
beauty, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, arched eye- 
brows, and fair complexion ; they have no resemblance to the 
Affghan or Cashmirian people near whom they dwell. ^ 

We have thus shown that however easy it may be to select 
a certain number of individuals from the various races, and to 
set them up. as typical forms, it is utterly futile to attempt to 
make any general classification of races according to such forms. 
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There is no single distinctive character common to all those 
tribes, whose general agreement would nevertheless require their 
association in any such system of classification; and tldi*c is 
none so pennanent as to be incapable of undergoing modification 
in course of time, cither from inherent tendency to spontaneous 
variation, or from the influence of external conditions. 

A general view of the phenomena belonging to the various 
complexions of the human race must compel us to admit, to a 
very considerable extent, the influence of climate among the 
causes of these varieties. Thus it is only in the intertropi- 
cal regions, and in the countries bordering upon them, tliat 
we meet with the greatest dcptli of colour in the skin ; and 
all the nations inhabiting those regions have an inclination to 
complete blackness, which may, however, be kept in check by 
other circumstances. The two other conditions which seem to 
have the greatest modifying influence, next to geographical j)Osi- 
tion, are elevation above the sea level, and the degree of humidity 
in the atmosphere. In botanical geography, elevation is con- 
sidered an equivalent to removal towards the nearest pule ; and 
it has obviously the same cflcct on human complexion as on the 
growth of plants — the inhabitants of mountainous districts 
being almost alw«ays fairer than those of the plains at their base. 
On the influence of humidity much stress is laid by M. D’Or- 
bigny and Sir K. Schomburgk, each of whom has made the 
remark, as the result of personal and independent observation on 
the inhabitants of the New World, that people who live under 
the dainj) shade of dense and lofty forests are comparatively 
fair ; wliilst those exposed to solar heat in dry and open spaces 
arc of a much deeper hue. 

It must be admitted that the relation between climate and 
colour is not perfectly uniform ; but it is at least as uniform as 
the relation between colour and race ; — that is, the difTcrence 
of shade among different families of nations which have been 
exposed sufficiently long to the same climatic influences, is not 
greater than that Avhich presents itself among individuals of the 
same nation. It would seem that, among the greater number 
of dark-skinned nations, there is a greater variety of complexion 
than is found in those of fairer hue. We have already noticed 
this, when speaking of the inhabitants of New Zealand : and the 
following quotation Irom Bishop Heber’s journal shows tho 
amount of variety existing among the Hindoos. He remarks, on 
landing, ‘ the great difference in colour between different natives 
* struck me much. Of the crowd by whom we were surrounded, 
^ some were as black as Negroes, others merely copper-coloured, 
‘ and others little darker than the Tunisines whom 1 have seen 
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* in Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the Principal of the Bishop’s College, 
‘ who came down to meet me, and who has seen more of India 
‘ thaft most men, tells me that he cannot account for this differ- 

* once, which is general throughout the country, and everywhere 

* striking. It is not merely the difference of exposure, since this 
‘ variety is visible in the fishermen, who are naked all alike. 

* Nor does it depend on caste, since very high caste Brahmins 

* are sometimes black, while Pariahs are comparatively fair* 
‘ It seems, therefore, to be an accidental difference, like that of 
‘ light and dark complexions in Europe ; though, where so much 
^ of the body is exposed to light, it becomes more striking here 
^ than in our own country.’ 

We have seen that the Arab, living in the country of the 
Negro, becomes of Negro blackness; that the Negro, dwelling 
on the banks of the Nile, presents the dark red tinge of the 
ancient Egyptian ; that the Jew, transplanted into the northern 
regions of Europe, has the original swarthy complexion of his 
race replaced by a fair and even a florid hue, whilst another 
offset of the same stock rivals in blackness the Hindoos among 
whom he dwells ; that the Hindoo, when he migrates to the high 
lands of the Himalaya range, becomes, in process of time, as fair 
as the Europeans who have come thither from the far North : 
that the nations proved by affinities of language to be descend- 
ants of the great Arian stock, which has dispersed itself through 
every variety of climate, admit of every variety of colour ; and 
that equal and similar varieties abound among the members of 
other groups of nations (e. g, the American and the Polynesian), 
whose geographical distribution and linguistic affinities afford 
a strong presumption of a common origin. We cannot conceive 
that any candid person can weigh this mass of evidence, without 
coming to the conclusion that the most extreme differences of 
complexion are unsafe indications of an original distinctness of 
race j and that these diflerenccs owe their origin far more to the 
prolonged influence of external pliysical conditions, than to any 
other assignable causes : And we thus arrive at precisely the 
same result to which we were led by a comparison of the cranial 
conformation of the different races. 

The general propositions, then, which we feel entitled to de- 
duce from these premises are as follows : — First, that no such 
difference exists in the external aspect or internal structure of 
the different races of men as would justify the assertion of their 
distinct origin ; and second, that although the comparison of the 
anatomical characters of races does not furnish any positive 
evidence of their descent from a common stock, it proves that. 
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even if their stocks were originally distinct, there could have^ 
been no essential difference between them, — the descendants of 
any one such stock, being able to assume the charactet:s of 
another. * 

These conclusions arc fully borne out by the physiological 
comparisons instituted by Dr. Prichard, of which, however, we 
can only notice the leading features. lie lays it down, in the 
first instance, as a general tixiom, that the great laws of the 
vitiil functions, such as those governing the periods and duration 
of life, the economy of tlie sexes, and the phenomena of par- 
turition and reproduction, are, with slight deviations resulting 
from external agencies, constant and uniform in each particular 
species ; whilst there arc usually decided differences in regard 
to the same peculiarities among races of animals, which, though 
nearly resembling each other, are yet specifically distinct. 
This axiom will be admitted, we believe, by all who are com- 
petent to form an opinion on the subject ; and ii is signally con- 
firmed by the careful study of those races of domesticated 
animals, which are remarkable for the greatest amount of ana- 
tomical variation. 

Now, taking the average duration of life as the first point of 
comparison, w’c find that, whilst there is a marked difference 
in this respect between man and the highest apes — the full 
term of existence of the chimpanzee being stated by M. 
Lesson at not more than thirty years, and that of inferior 
species being less — there is absolutely no difference among the 
several races of mankind ; the extreme age of the Negro and 
American races being at least as great as that of the European ; 
with the same average duration of life under the same cirernm- 
stances as regards climate, mode of life, &c. This is true also of 
the period at which the body attains its full development ; of 
that at which the capability of reproduction is first manifestcMl 
in the female, and of that at which it ceases. The slight dif- 
ferences which arc observable as to these particulars among the 
several races, arc not greater than ^lunong individuals of the 
same race or nation under similar climatic influences. The term 
of gestation, which is one of the most definite of all the 
periodical phenomena of life, and which frequently differs Avidely 
in two species nearly allied to each other, is exactly the same in 
every one of the human races. 

This conclusion derives additional support from the results 
attending the mixture of races. Dr. Prichard has drawn par- 
ticular attention to this point, and has placed the question in a 
somewhat new aspect. He brings together a large number of 
facts from the domains of zoology and botany, to prove the 
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comparative, if not the absolute, sterility of mules, or hybrids 
between parents of different species; and the superior vigour 
and fecundiyr of hybrids whose parents are merely varieties of 
one species. According to De Candolle, no hybrids between 
plants of undoubtedly distinct species can continue the race hy 
themselves for more than three or four generations; their 
capability of more permanent fecundity being dependent on the 
occasional crossing of the race with one of the parent stocks, 
towards which it gradually returns ; so that the hybrid race 
becomes virtually extinct. It is questioned by Dr. Prichard 
whether hybrids between animals of undoubtedly distinct 
species are ever fertile with each other ^ although it is well known 
that they may become so with either of the parent stocks, (^n 
the other hand, it is universally admitted that an intermixture of 
mere varieties, as in the crossing of the breeds of domesticated 
animals, tends to the improvement of the race, and is favour- 
able to its perpetuation. lie considers that it may be possible 
in this manner to test the specific identity or difference of two 
races of plants or animals : any two races that will produce a pro- 
geny of equal fertility with themselves being of the same species, 
whilst those whose progeny falls off in vigour and fecundity 
are to be regarded as of different species. If this test could be 
implicitly relied on, the specific identity of all the human races 
must be at once admitted ; since there is ample evidence to show 
that races of men descended from a mixed j)arentage are at least 
equal in vigour and fertility to their parent stocks, and frequently 
exceed them. But it is fair to say that naturalists are by no 
means universally agreed on the adoption of this test ; there 
being many who maintain that the limits of bybridity arc much 
wider than Dr. Prichard supposes; and that the fertility of the 
progeny depends rather upon the general similarity of the parents 
than upon their specific unity. Certain eminent zoologists arc 
even disposed to believe that our domesticated quadrupeds are 
for the most part hybrid races between parents of different 
species. On this supposition, our breeds of horses, oxen, sheep, 
dogs, cats, &c., are not, as is commonly supposed, descended 
from single wild stocks now for the most part lost sight of, but 
have had several original stocks, whose traces arc still discover- 
able. Hence we feel that it would be unwise to lay much stress 
upon this particular argument ; though wdiatcvcr weight it pos- 
sesses must go into the scale of original unity. 

Following the order we have indicated, we shall now pass to 
that department of our survey which embraces the Psychical 
characters of the different races of mankind: — in our appre- 
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hension, the most important part of the whole inquiry; but 
which no ethnologist till Dr. Prichard had thought worthy 
of a systematic investigation. The capaciousness of the skulls 
of the Negro and European has been measured and compared ; 
but little account has been taken of the workings of the brains 
which they contained. The colour of the ski«, the flatness 
or projection of the nose, the lankness or crispness of the hair, 
the straightness or curvature of the limbs, have been scru- 
tinised and contrasted ; as if these alone constituted the proper 
description of Man: though it is surely in the psychical character 
and its manifestations, that the attributes of humanity peculiarly 
consist. 

The tests by which we recognise the claims of the outcast 
and degraded of our own country to a common humanity, are 
surely the same by which we should estimate the true relation 
of the Negro, the Bushman, or the Australian savage, to the 
cultivated European. We must not judge of their capablliti(\s 
solely by their manner of life, however wretched that may be ; 
since this is often forced upon them by external circumstances. 
Nor have we any right to pronounce them incapable of cnt(U’- 
taining any particular class of ideas, simply because wc cannot 
find the traces of these in their existing forms of expression. It 
is only when such pcojflc have been attentively studied, — not 
by a passing traveller, wh(v though he may jiick up a little of 
their language, sees little of their inner life, — but by a resident 
w ho has made it his business to become, as far as possible, one of 
themselves, and has succeeded in gaining acquaintance with 
habits which a jcaloTlH reserve would conceal, and ideas which 
the imperfections of language render most difficult of trans- 
mission, — that wc have any right to affirm what they are; 
and even this amount of information affords little means of 
judging what they may become. It will be only when the eflet't 
of education, intellectual, moral, and religious, has Ixjcn fairly 
tested, that we shall be entitled to speak of any essential and 
constant difference between omselves and the most degraded 
being clothed in the human form. It will only be when the in- 
fluence of perfect equality in civilisation and in social position has 
been inelfcctually brought to bear on them for several consecutive 
generations, that we shall be entitled to say, of the Negro or any 
other race, that it is separated by an ‘ impassable barrier * from 
those which arrogate to themselves an Inalienable superiority In 
intellectual and moral endowments. All our present knowledge 
on this subject tends rather to show that no such barrier exists ; 
and that there is areal community of psychical characters among 
all the races of men ; the differences in the degree of their positive 
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and relative development not being greater than those which exist 
in the history or in the varieties of our own race. And we inay 
add, that, in almost every instance, the more we learn concern- 
ing any particular nation or tribe reputed to present the meanest 
possible aspect of humanity, the more we generally liave to re- 
cede from the ||p.rshness of our first impressions. This has been 
found especially to be the case with regard to the aborigines of 
Australia. They were supposed to be at the bottom of the 
scale, not merely as regards their physical condition, — but to be 
deficient in their intellect and their moral feelings, and to want 
even the rudiments of any religious impression. More intimate 
acquaintance with them, however, has fully proved the fallacy 
of such statements. It is remaikablc, too, that they possess 
many singular institutions, more resembling those of the North 
American Indians than of any other nations known to us. One 
great obstruction, to the improvement of their social state is 
said to consist (as in a certain other country nearer home) in the 
great complexity of their landed tenure, — the perverted in- 
genuity of wliich would do credit, it is said, to the genius of an 
astute lawyer. 

The examination of the psychical endowments of the several 
races of mankind is pursued by Dr. Prichard through a great 
variety of interesting and instructive details, into which, how- 
ever, we have no longer room to eijfer. W e must, therefore, 
content ourselves with laying before our readers a pretty full 
account of one of his most striking illustrations. 

The example which we select is that of the Bushmen of South 
Africa ; a race which many ethnologists f%gard as the most de- 
graded of the human species ; and which some have thought so far 
below the level of the real Japetic man, as not even to be worth 
making slaves of! Their language has been said to consist only 
of a few guttural tones, and to be capable of expressing but few 
ideas ; and they themselves to be all but incapable of reasoning. 
Without houses or even huts, they live in caves and holes,, 
naked and half-starved savages; and wander through forests, 
in small companies or separate families, hardly supporting a 
miserable existence on wild roots, the eggs of ants, lizards, 
snakes, and the most loathsome insects. They are horribly 
filthy in their personal habits, and their only enjoyment is 
smoking. They are said, indeed, to make no use of fire, except 
for the purpose of lighting their pipes ; and they eat the most .un- 
clean food without even taking the trouble to wash it. We can 
scarcely feel surprised, then, that those writers who search for 
indications of approximation between mankind and the inferior 
animals, should liave found in these wretched Bushmen a plain 
link of connexion. 
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There is ample evidence, however, that the Bushmen are 
a degraded (feste of the Hottentot race. They agree with the 
Hottentots in all the peculiarities of physiognomy, cranial 
conformation, &c., by which the latter are characterised ; and 
a careful comparison of the languages of the two races has 
shown that there is an essential affinity between them. Still 
more satisfactory proof of this is derived from historical testi- 
mony. The process of the conversion of Hottentots into Bush- 
men — the change of a mild, confiding, and unenterprising race 
of shepherds, wandering about in large societies with their fiocks 
and herds, into fierce, suspicious, and vindictive sjivagcs, who 
issue from the fastnesses of their rocky deserts only to plunder 
and destroy — has been witnessed even within the present gene- 
ration, as the result of the encroachments of the European colo- 
nists on one side, and of the Kafirs on the other. Hence some 
persons have attributed the origin of the Bushman race entirely 
to the oppressions, to which certain Hottentot tribes had been 
subjected at the hands of their more civilised ncighboui'S ; and 
have dated it, in fact, from the time of the first settlement of 
Europeans at the Cape of Good Hope. This appears, however, 
from the reports of Dr. Andrew Smith, who was engaged bv 
the colonial government, during his long residence in South 
Africa, to undertake a journey of investigation into the interior 
of Ilottentot-land and Kafiristan, not to be strictly true. The 
numbers of the Bushmen will have been augmented from time 
to time by various conquered and reduced tribes of Hottentots 
resorting to the wandering hordes of their vicinity ; yet the first 
separation of the two races took place at a remote j>eriod, pro- 
bably long antecedent to the arrival of the first colonists at the 
Cape. According to Dr. Smith, almost all the South African 
tribes who have made any advances in civilisation, are sur- 
rounded by more barbarous hordes, whose abodes are in the 
wilderness and in the fastnesses of mountains and forests, and 
who constantly recruit their numbers by such fugitives as 
crime and destitution may have driven from tlfeir own more 
honest and thriving communities. Thus the Kafirs have their 
Bushmen, as well as the Hottentots ; although it is only the 
outcasts of the latter who are known to the Cape colonists. 

Notwithstanding what has been just stated of the funda- 
mental affinities between the Bushman and Hottentot languages, 
there is so great a difference in their vocabularies as to liave 
given an apparent sanction to the idea of their complete disso- 
ciation. Of this difference, however, Dr. Smith has been able 
to give a satisfactory account. He states that many of the 
Bushmen hordes vary their speech designedly, by affecting a 
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singular mode of utterance, and even adopt new words in order 
to render their meaning unintelligible to all but thdf members of 
their own community. This modified dialect is more or less 
understood by the population belonging to each Bushman tribe; 
but not by the Hottentots, or by persons who know only the 
common language of the race. The clapping noise occasioned 
by the various motions of the tongue, which is characteristic of 
the Hottentot language, occurs still more frequently among the 
Bushmen ; they, indeed, often use it so incessantly, as to seem 
to be giving utterance to a jargon consisting of an uninter- 
rupted succession of claps. 

It is justly remarked by Dr. Prichard that these curious facts 
are valuable as bearing on other ethnological questions. 

^ The fact of a tribe of people in a better condition, and looking 
upon themselves as of higher caste and dignity, Iiaving in its vicinity 
hordes of a lower state, a mlechas^ or “ mixed multitude,” descended 
probably from refugees and outcasts, and more or less mingled with 
foreigners and vagabonds from various quarters, is a thing likely to 
have occurred in other parts of the world besides South Africa ; and 
the supposition of its existence may tend to explain many phenomena 
in history or ethnology. In India, for example, it cannot be doubted 
that many a tribe oF obscure origin living beyond the limits, or on 
the outskirts, of civilised communities, owes its existence, in a great 
part at least, to the shelter which woods, and fastnesses, and moun- 
tainous tracts afford, from time to time, to persons whose character 
and habits of life are such as to unfit them for the observation of laws, 
and for submission to regal and priestly ordinances.’ (Appendix to 
Natural History of Mankind, p. 598.) 

There are many instances in ancient history of tribes who 
were probably of kindred origin with their masters, being re- 
duced and kept in a state of vassalage for many generations, and 
treated with the greatest cruelty. The enslavement of the 
Helots by the Spartans will occur to every one. In like manner 
the ancient Slavonian race was long held in servile subjection to 
the Sarmatae ; but having been armed for the defence of their 
common country against the Goths, they finally turned their 
arms against their domestic tyrants, and expelled them. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, as Dr. Prichard observes, there was pro- 
bably a large population of mixed races, besides the pure castes 
of the Egyptian stock: — a supposition which will enable us to 
account for many varieties of statement in ancient descriptions 
of the Egyptians, and in the physical traits of mummies, — while 
the national type, as represented by paintings and sculptures, is 
strikingly uniform. Dr. Prichard finds another analogy in the 
case of the Lappes of Northern Europe, who may have originally 
borne the same relation to the Finns in their vicinity as the 
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Bushmen bear to the present Hottentots. A similar or even 
greater difference, at least in bulk and stature, is pointed out 
between the small and meagre Bedouins who lead a predatory 
life in the African desert, and the industrious Fellahs who live 
by the cuUivation of the soil, and who, though of the same race, 
are comparatively stout and athletic men. 

So, again, with regard to the history of languages, tlie fact 
that a savage race is known to modify its speech for the purpose 
of becoming unintelligible to its neighbours, is by no means 
unimportant. It is impossible to say how many of the ap- 
parently original diversities of human speech have had their 
commencement in a similar cause, and in the voluntary adoption 
of a new jargon by some small sej)arated community. The 
clapping articulation of the Hottentots themselves may have 
originated wholly from this habit ; particularly if, as hinted by 
Bunsen, the Hottentot language is a degraded dialect of the 
Kafir. We have specially noticed their case, however, for tho 
sake of observing tliat the moral disparities, by which it has 
been sought to exclude the Bushmen from a fellowsliip with the 
higher rjices, constitute on the contrary an affinity between 
tliem. Since such surely is the case, when Dr. Prichard, in his 
most recent publication on the subject, mentions a total want 
of forethought, and a wdld desire of revenge, among their most 
striking characteristics. 

Would that we could say that recklessness or ferocity were 
confined to the rude dwellers in the remote deserts of South 
Africa ! Unfortunately there is scarcely a civilised nation, in 
the very bosom of which there does not exist an outcast popu- 
lation, neither less reckless nor less prone to the fearful indul- 
gence of their worst passions than these miserable Bushmen, 
and only restrained from breaking loose by external coercion. 
Their want of forethought is matter of daily lamentation : and 
as often as the arm of the law is paralysed, the savage inhabitants 
of the unknown deserts of our great towns, issue from their 
dens, and rival, in their excesses of wjintoii cruelty, the most 
terrible exhibitions of barbarian inhumanity. Now, on the one 
hand, if we admit tho influence of want, ignorance, and neglect, 
in accounting for the debasement of the savages of our own 
great towns, ^and yet cherish the belief that, so far from being 
irreclaimable, they may at least be brought up to the standard 
from which they have degenerated; on the other hand, we 
cannot well doubt the operation of the same causes on the 
outcasts of the Hottentot races, or refuse to believe that even 
the wretched Bushmen might be brought back to the condition 
of the people from among whom they have been driven forth. 
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Of the Hottentots themselves, however, we are accustomed 
to entertain a very low estimate ; our ideas of them having been 
chiefly derived from the intercourse of the Cape settlers with 
the tribes which have been their nearest neighbours, and which 
have unfortunately undergone that deterioration which is so 
often found to be the first result of the contact of civilised 
with comparatively savage nations. From the Dutch writers, 
however, who described the Hottentots at the time of the first 
settlement, we find that they were originally a numerous 
people, divided into many tribes, under the patriarchal govern- 
ment of chiefs or ciders : who wandered about with fiocks 
and herds, associating in companies of three or four hundred 
persons, living in kraals, or moveable villages of huts, which 
were constructed of poles or boughs covered with rush mats, 
and taken down and carried about on pack-oxen. They were 
bold and active in the chase, and courageous in warfare ; their 
general disposition was distinguished by humanity and good 
nature ; and they are particularly extolled as the most faithful 
serv^ants in the world. Though excessively fond of wine, brandy, 
and tobacco, they might be safely intrusted with them — neither 
themselves taking, nor suffering others to take, any such articles 
when committed to their eharge. Their chastity was remarkable 
— adultery being punished with death. Their besetting sin 
appears to have been indolence; which prevented them from 
troubling themselves much about personal cleanliness, or about 
the cultivation of their minds. Nevertheless, when they could 
be induced to apply, they made no mean progress. Kolben, 
a voyager and writer of that date, declares that he has known 
many of them who were tolerable masters of Dutch, French, 
and Portuguese: one particularly, who learned English and 
Portuguese in a very short time ; and who having conquered the 
vicious pronunciation contracted from his native speech, was 
said by good judges to understand and speak his new languages 
with surprising readiness and propriety. They were even em- 
ployed by Europeans in affairs that require judgment and 
capacity. A Hottentot named Cloos was intrusted by Van der 
Stel, one of the early governors of the Cape, with carrying on 
a ’large trade in cattle with tribes at a great distance, and 
generally executed his commission with great success. 

And yet these are the beings whom it is the fashion with 
certain classes of writers to represent as little better than im- 
proved apes, and as having no sufficient claim to the brother- 
hood of humanity I We wish that all the members of the 
Caucasian race manifested an equal degree of improveability with 
some of these despised Hottentots. 
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It has been frequently said that the Hottentots differ from 
the higher races in ibeir incapacity to form or to receive 
religious ideas. This, however, is by no means true. The au- 
thorities to which we have just referred assure us that the 
Hottentots of their time had a firm belief in supreme powers 
both of good and evil, and endeavoured to conciliate them 
(especially the latter) by religious rites. Tht^.y believed also in 
the immortality of the soul ; but whether they had any distinct 
idea of future rewards and punishments could not be clearly 
ascertained. The early endeavours to introduce Christianity 
among them met with the same obstinate resistance as has 
been the case in almost every similar instance ; and one writer 
has given as the summing up of his observations, that ‘ the 
* Hottentots seem born with a natural antipathy to all customs, 
^ and to every religion, but their own.’ But it is a memorable 
fact, that when the attempt was pcrseveringly made and 
rightly directed, the Hottentot nation lent a more willing car, 
than any other uncivilised race had done, to the preaching of 
Christianity ; and no people has been more strikingly and 
speedily improved by its reception, — not only in moral cha- 
racter and conduct, but also in outward condition and pros- 
perity. Gladly would we follow Dr. Prichard through the in- 
teresting account which he has given of the labours of the 
United Brethren, and of their settlements at Gnadcnthal and 
other spots on which they have been located. We arc sure 
tliat no unprejudiced person can peruse them, without coming 
to the conclusion that in aptitude for the reception of religious 
impressions, they are far superior to the young heathens of our 
own land, who, when first induced to attend a ragged school, 
are recorded to have mingled 'Jim Crow’ with tbe strains of 
adoration in which they were invited to join; and who did their 
best, by grimaces and gestures, to distract the attention of those 
who were fixing their thoughts on the solemn offering of prayer. 
With the following extract we must conclude our notice of this 
part of the subject : — 

‘ Perhaps nothing in this account is more remarkable tlian the fact 
that so strong a sensation was produced among the whole Ilqttcntot 
nation, and even among the neighbouring tribes of diffe^rent people, 
by the improved and happy condition of the Christian Hottentots, as 
to excite a desire for similar advantages. Whole families of Hotten- 
tots, and even of Bushmen, set out for the borders of Kafirland, and 
CYcn performed journeys of many weeks, in order to settle at Gna- 
denthal. It is a singular fact in the history of these barbarous races 
of men, that the savage Bushmen, of their own accord, solicited from 
the colonial government, when negotiations were opened with them 
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with the yiew of putting an end to a long and bloody contest, that 
teiichers might be sent among them, such as those who had dwelt 
among the fame Hottentots at Gnadenthal. “ History,” says the his- 
torian of the mission, ** probably furnishes few parallel examples of a 
savage* people, in treaty with a Christian power, making it one of 
the cot^itions of peace, that missionaries should be sent to instruct 
them in'Christianity.” ’ (Natural History of Man, p. 524.) 

The records of the same devoted order of inissioharies have 
furnished Dr. Prichard with similar materials for a psychological 
account of tlie Greenlanders and Negroes ; the former being a 
branch of the great American family of nations, which has been 
represented by many writers as entirely differing in psychical 
character from the inhabitants of the Old World ; and tlie latter 
being popularly regarded even in this country, and still more in 
the United States, as a race utterly incapable of elevation to 
our own level. We find however, in these as in other races, 
unequivocal indications of the same moral and intellectual 
nature as that which the most civilised races of men exhibit ; 
these indications becoming more obvious, the more .complete our 
knowledge of their habits not merely of action but of thought. 
We can trace, in short, among all the tribes who are endowed 
with articulate speech, tlie same rational, human nature ; superior 
to that of the highest brutes, not merely in the complexity of 
the processes which it is capable of performing, but in that 
capacity for generating abstract ideas, and thus arriving at 
general principles, whlcli, so far as we have the means of judg- 
ment, appears to be the distinguishing attribute of Man. So, 
again, we discover in all of them the same elements of moral 
feeling; the same sympathies and susceptibilities of affection; the 
same conscience or internal conviction of accountableness, more 
or less obscurely developed ; the same sentiments of guilt and 
self-condemnation, and the same desire of expiation. These 
principles take very different forms of expression, even in civir 
lised life ; much more, therefore, ought wc to be prepared for 
finding nothing more even among the best specimens of uncivi- 
lised barbarism, than the mere rudiments of a higher underst and- 
ing and of a nobler moral nature, than that which they have at 
present reached. But the rudiments are there ; though not always 
in the sais4e degree of forwardness for being moulded to the 
institutions of a more regular society ; for the development of 
the intellectual powers under a rational education ; and for that 
gi’owA of the moral and religious sentiments, which Chris- 
tianity is pre-eminently fitted to promote in every mind that 
ibj)ens itself to its benign influence. 
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It is true, that different nations manifest a different cai)acity 
for intellectual, moral, and social iniprovcment ; but this dif- 
ference is not greater than that which exists between individuals 
of the most favoui’cd races. If the Ne^ro, generally, is at pre- 
sent for behind, yet, under favourable circumstances, the intellect 
and moral character of individual Negroes have been i^evated to 
the European standard ; while, on the other hand, wc have too 
frequent proof that the intellect and moral character of the 
Eiii'opean are capable, not merely in individuals, but in families 
and groups of pcojdc, of sinking even below the average standard 
of tlie Negro. An enlarged acquaintance with the African 
character, has led many persona to the belief that our boasted 
superiority is after all more intellectual than moral; and that in 
purity and disinterestedness of the affections, in chihllike sim- 
plicity and gfentleness of demeanour, in fact, in all the milder 
graces of the^ Christian temper, we may even liavemucli to learn 
of the dcsj)iscd Negro. ^ I should expect,’ said Channing, ‘ from 
‘ tl)e African race, if civilised, less energy, less courage, less in- 
‘ tellectual originality, than in ours; hut more amiableuess, traii- 
^ qu i 11 ity, gentleness, and content. ^J'hcy might not rise to an 
^ equality in outwaixl condition, but would ])robal)ly be a much 
^ Inapjner race.’ AVc have ourselves had considerable opportunity 
of comparing tlic capacity of Negro children with that of the 
lower class of onr you thfid town population; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is in every respect equal, and that 
there is, if anything, a superior docility on the part of t he Negro, 
ilasll Hall gives the same testimony, on the authority of tlui 
schoolmasters, even of the United States. Tliat this immtal 
development is generally checked at an early age, and that the, 
Negroes too frequently remain llirougli life in the cx)iulition of 
^ ehildren of a larger growth,’ may be freely conceded ; but 
tills need not be wondered at, as long as every ciiconragcnKait 
to advancement is withheld, and the doctrine that the Negro 
never can be admitted within the pale of white civilisation, is 
sedulously maintained and acted on. Wherever, on tlie contra V} , 
sufficient ojiportunitics have existed, and sufficient indnceinent 
has boon offered, tlie result has been as satisfactory as the most 
enthusiastic pliilaiithropist could expect. We may add that the 
same remark rcsjiccting the absence of any inferiority in the 
capacity of the children of races reputed to be inferior, has 
been made in the case of the Australians, the Hottentots, and 
others : who ncvertbelegs have often been condemned, in |hc 
same off-hand way* tlmt Ciesar and his countrymen Avould have 
unquestionably disposed of the early Britons. It is evidently 
a work of such immense difficulty to raise man out of hip animal 
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coiiflition, that the wonder rather is, how it has ever been done 
at all. 

The contributions which Ethnology has received from Philo^ 
logical investigation have rapidly increased in importance, as the 
true principles of tlie latter science have been understood ahd 
applied. We almost despair of communicating to our readers, 
within any reasonable limits, an idea of the present aspect of 
this department of the inquiry. We will, however, make the 
attempt, with the assistance of the able Report recently presented 
to the Rrltish Association by the Chev. Bunsen. " 

It is to the speculations, discoveries, and divinations of Leib- 
nitz, that we owe the origin of that investigation into the history 
of Inngu^es, their analysis, comparison, and classification, which 
is tcniieciby the Germans ^ Sprachenkunde ; ’ arid to represent 
which our own tongue has been lately enriched ^y the word 
‘ Glottology,’ — sufficiently apposite and significant, but unfortu- 
nately not very harmonious. The science has as yet been little 
priTOicd except in Germany ; where the labours of the Adelungs, 
Vatcr, Klaproth, Fred. Schlcgel, Bopp, Jacob Grimm, William 
von Humboldt, Bunsen, and others scarcely less eminent, attest 
that the seed has been oast into no unfruitful soil. It has been 
the peculiar characteristic of these philologists, that they have 
rejected the etymological di^aras and conjectures, the loose coni- 
jiarisons of single w^ords made without principle or analogy and 
gcnerjilly without any sufiicient or critical knowledge of the 
idioms, in short, all that unscientific comparison of languages or 
rather of avoids caught up at random from among them, which 
have made the etymologies of the seventeenth century the 
laughing-stock of tlie eighteenth. 

^ By its very principle, the critical school admits of no claim 
^ to historical affinity between different languages, unless this 
‘ affinity be showm to rest upon definite laws, upon substantial 
‘ analogy established by a complete examination of the materials. 

‘ But that sch(K)l demands the strictest proof that those affinities 
‘ are neither accidental, nor merely ideal, but essential ; that they 
‘ are not the work of extraneous intrusion, but indigenous, as 
^ running through the whole original texture of the languages 
^ compared, according to a traceable general rule of analogy. 

^ Tlic very^tnethod of this critical school excludes the possibility 
^ of accidentSl or mere ideal analogies being taken for proofs of 
^ (I common historical descent of difFei*ont tribes or nations.* 
(Bunsen’s Report, p. 255.) 

By this method of study, the languages of the great bulk of 
the existing population of the Old Continent may be reduced 
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to five great families or dynasties. These ai’e : — 1. The Indo- 
European, sometimes termed Indo-German, frequently Japetic, 
and by late writers Arian or Iranian languages. 2. The Syro- 
Arabian, often termed Semitic. 3. The languages of High 
Asia and of certain parts of Northern Europe, to which the 
name Turanian has been given, and which is termed by Dr. 
Pridiard Ugro-Tartarian. 4. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese, or 
the monosyllabic and uninflected languages. 5. The African 
languages, spoken by the woolly-haired nations of Africa, who 
inhabit the countries within a few degrees to the north of the 
equator, and all south of that line. 

We have 'already alluded to the vast extent of the first of 
these families of languages, and to the variety in the i)hysicMl 
characters of the nations who speak them. No scientific ])hilo- 
logist, we believe, any longer retains a doubt that all tlicse 
languages have been derived from one primitive stock, deviating 
from their original identity by variations at first merely dialectic, 
but gradually increased. Of course, the natural inference is, that 
the nations which now speak them have diverged from a common 
centre. The only alternative capable of meeting the facts seems to 
be the hypothesis, — that some single nation, to which the Indo- 
European language originally belonged, conquered the indigenous 
rnces of Euroi)c, and iini^osed upon them all its own language, 
lint, as Dr. Prichard justly remarks: — 

‘ If we suppose an Asiatic tribe, for example, speaking any on;^ 
idiom belonging to this dynasty of languages, to have made conquests 
ever so extensive in Europe and Asia, without leaving traces in his- 
tory, which is almost incredible, we shall still be lar from a solntit)n 
f)f the problem. How could one nation introduce (reraian languages 
among the German nations ; Celtic dialects, various as tljcy arc. 
among the Celts ; the Sclavonic language among the widely- s[)read 
nations of Sarmatia ; Greek among the Greeks ; the old Italic dialects 
among the nations of Italy ? The supposition is absurd. ]\foreoA'er, 
there is internal evidence in the Indo-European languages themselves 
suflicient to prove tliat they grew by gradual dialectic development 
out of one common matrix. Aiiy person who considers, with com po- 
tent knowledge of these languages, the nature of their relations to 
tMieli other, the fact that their original roots arc for the most j'art 
common, and that in tlie great systeni^of grammatical inflexion ]:)?r- 
vading those languages there is nothing else than the varigitl develop- 
ment of common principles, must bo convinced that the difterences 
between them are but the result of the gradual deviation of one com- 
mon language into a multitude of diverging dialects ; and the ultimate 
conclusion that is forced upon us is, that the Indo-Eui'opean nations 
arc the descendants of one original people, and, consequently, tliat 
the varieties of complexion, form, stature, and other physical qualities 
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whicli exist among them, are the results of deviation from an original 
tjpe.’ (br. Prichard’s Report on Ethnology, p. 244.) 

The end of all language is the construction of a sentence, of 
which tlie several parts are mutually connected and dependent 
one on another; so as to be capable of expressing a logical 
proposition, by a subject, predicate, and copula, with all their 
dependencies. Almost every language has a distinct form for 
the chief parts of the sentence, as a noun for the subject, and 
the verb for the predicate; and has also words used solely 
for the purpose of indicating the mutual relations of tlicsc 
component parts, which may either stand as separate pjxrticles, 
or may bo united to the principal words as affixes ; tlie same 
end being also served by inflexions of tlicse words. In the com- 
pleteness of its system of inflexions, and in the close knitting 
together of all the components of the sentence, so that every shade 
of thought may be expressed with the greatest simplicity and 
precision, the Indo-European languages, of which the Sanskrit 
may be taken as the type, stand pre-eminent ; certain of these 
(especially the Hellenic) presenting the highest development 
that language has yet attained, and of which indeed, it seems 
capable; and containing, also, the power of modification to 
meet the exigencies of advancing knowledge and of new liiibits 
of thought. 

At the opposite extremity of the series we find the Chinese, 
or monosyllabic language ; in which there is the least possible 
connexion between the elements of the sentence. In fact, every 
word (or syllable) might almost be said to be a sentence in 
itself ; for it may for the most part be interpreted, either as a 
verb, a substantive, an adjective, or as a grammatical particle, 
an empty word, as the Chinese grammarians say ; its import 
being partly determined by its place in the sentence, and partly, 
when spoken, by the tone§ or accents with which the word is 
pronounced, each word having three, and some four of these 
accents. Even with these aids, no Chinese would understand 
the present spoken language, — still less the old one, which very 
seldom uses grammatical particles, — without the help of repe- 
titions, expletives, pauses, and finally of gestures. The place of 
these, however, is supplied, in writing^ by an immense number of 
conventional signs, defiveJ from figurative sources, which arc 
destined not to express sounds, but to suggest ideas, and thus to 
assist the reader in guessing the meaning of the word. The 
(vhinese Is thus, by far the most inflexible of all languages ; and 
lias preserved, In a fixed or crystallised state, that earliest stage 
in the development of speech, in which every word corresponded 
to, or represented a substantial object in the outward woild. 
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The law of progress in all languages appears to have been 
from the substantial isolated word, as an undeveloped expression 
of a whole sentence, toAvards such a construction as makes every 
single word subservient to the general idea Avhich the sentence 
is to unfold; and shapes, and modifies, and combines it accordingly. 
Tlie mind starts Avith forming sentences ; and tends to break the 
absolute isolating character of the Avords first devised by it, by 
making them subservient to the Avhole of a developed sentence, 
and changing them into ‘ parts of speech : ’ lint this it can only 
do in the first instance, by using tlic full roots it already 
possesses, namely, nouns and verbs. To such roots, as is noAv 
Avell knoAvn, all other ‘ parts of speech,* in all languages, arc to 
be referred; not merely adnouns and adverbs, but also conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, and other particles, Avliethcr separate or 
affixed. And, finally, the syllables thus added to the original 
roots frequently take the form of inflexions ; Avhich now appear, 
at first sight, as mere modifications of the sound of the Avt>rd, 
but Avhich have been shown in most cases to ha\^e their origin 
in syllables that once had a separate and substantial meaning. 

* The only preparation,* says Bunsen (Keport, p. 290.), ^ Avhioh, 
^ after a literature of four thousand years, the Chinese ]>rescnts 
‘ for such a change, is the use of some of its unchangeable roots 
^ as signs of grammatical relations. A nation which came into 
^ se])arate existence in such a state of the language, could as easily 
‘ make that great step Avhich leads to affixes and then to inflexions, 
^ as the nuimmified Chinese is unable and unAvilling to do it. It 
^ is the feeling of the absolute independence and isolating 
‘ substantiality of each Avord in a sentence, which makes him 
^ contemplate sucli a change as a decided decay and barbarism. 
‘ lie expresses daylight by tAA"0 AVords, signifying exactly in the 
* same order, day light : but he cannot condescend to suboi*dinat({ 
^ the second to the first, by saying Avith one accent day'-light.’ 
IloAv remarkably do we here find the psychical character of this 
strange people displayed in the isolation and inflexibility of their 
language ! 

In saying, IiOAveA'Cr, that the Chinese nation pi’cscrvcs the 
most ancient form of language noAV existing, it must not bt^ 
supposed that Ave assert that that language is itself the origimd 
stock, of Avhich all others arc offsets. In fact, tlicre is strong 
reason to regard it as being itself an offset from one of the great 
Asiatic stocks, the separation having only taken place at a very 
early period ; and the severed branch having pr(?s(*rvcd tlui 
original character more completely than the main trunk and its 
other ramifications have done. This is by no means an unusual 
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occurrence; since we actually find the original Scandinavian 
language much better preserved in Iceland than in Sweden. 

Such is the theory of the progressive development of languages 
propounded by Wilhelm von rlumboldt in his Letter to Abel 
Kemusat, ^ On the Nature of Grammatical Forms in general, and 
* on the Genius of the Chinese Language in particular,’ and since 
ably advocated by the learned Chevalier Bunsen. To our own 
minds it is most satisfactory ; from its accordance on the one luiiid 
with the phenomena which history enables us to trace in the con- 
struction of languages, and also from that a priori probability 
of its taking such a course, which a philosophic view of the human 
faculties would suggest. For as ideas arc formed, in the first 
instance, by the impressions of outward olyects on the mind, 
and as all the higher operations of the mind consist in the deve- 
lopment of the relations of ideas, — so does it seem natural, that 
in the first stage of the formation of language every word should 
answer to some object in the outward world, wdiilst every future 
stage of progress consists in the mere connexion of tliese words, 
by a mechanism expressive of their purely mental relations. 

. Now between the Chinese and the Sanskrit group of lan- 
guages, which have been taken as the types of the two extremes 
of development, there is a vast number of intermediate de- 
grees; and there are also several different courses of dcvelo])- 
incnt, — the same end liaving been sought to be attained, more 
or less successfully, in various modes. And by a careful analysis 
and comparison of different languages, it appears i)Ossiblc to 
determine, not merely tlic primitive stock to 'which each should 
be referred, but also the stage of advancement at which it became 
detached from its parent, and took an independent development. 
Thus when >vc find dialects of the same language agreeing in 
almost every essential particular of construction, and having also 
in the main the same vocabulary, — eacli dialect, however, being 
distinguished by w'ords peculiar to itself, and still more by 
peciiliiu’Ities in the pronunciation of the words coniinoii to all, — 
wc are justified in assuming the close affinity of the nations 
which speak them ; and in regarding their separation, however 
wide it may be geographically, as having taken place at a time 
subsequent to the full development of the language. If wc find, 
on the other hand, a greater variety of words peculiar to the in- 
dividual longues, and a smaller number of words common to all, 
with a decided dissimilarity of the Inflexions, while the same 
general principle of construction is yet retained, the common 
origin of the languages may be still predicated — though tlio 
separation must be licld to have taken place at a much earlier 
period. Proceeding in this manner, we should i*ecogiiise 
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several distinct gradations of difference, marked by an in- 
creasing dissimilarity of words and inflexions ; the oi^aiiio 
structure, as it may be termed, or the mode of composition 
of the sentences, as well as the roots of many primitive 
words, still remaining , essentially the same. Such is the 
state of those languages which arc held to belong to a common 
dynasty or family, — to the Indo-European, for example, or 
to the Semitic. But can any still more remote conformity be 
discovered between these or other stocks, in which there is a 
total dissimilarity in the niechanism of the language ? liven 
here the philologist is not altogether baffled ; but looks for a re- 
semblance in the roots of the primitive wortls. And the riisults 
of recent comparisons would seem to show, that some suoli eom- 
munity may thus be traced between the Indo-European and 
Semitic families themselves, as indicates that they too arc l)iit 
branches of one common stock, — their divergence having taken 
place at a i)criod anterior to the epoch at which tlie totally 
different (‘onstructions respectively characteristic of thesefainllic i 
Averc developed. 

Ill like manner the Chevalier Bunsen considers himseli* jusll- 
lied in concluding, from his profound study of the anc/ieiit 
Egyfitiaii language, that it presents indications of a stiic.tly 
historical connexion with both the Semitic and tlapetie gnaij).’ ; 
and that it must have consequently been of Asiatic origin, ils 
divergence liaving taken place at a period when as yet those 
two groups had not become isolated from each other. 'Flie 
Egyptian language is much less pliable and fiill-growu tluin 
either the Semitic or Sanskrit; imd yet it admits the J)^in(•ipK^ 
of those inflexions and radical formations, Avlilcfli we And canh d 
to a higher development, sometimes in one and sometimes in the 
other of those great families. The necessary conclusion from 
this fact would seem to be, that Egypt must have beim a colony 
from the iindimded Asiatic stock; and that Its language points 
to a more ancient Asiatic formation, since extinct in its native 
country, — just as the I(‘ehiudic points to the old Norse o(‘ 
Scantlinavia. Tliis stock accordingly must be regarded as the, 
common origin of both the Semitic and Japetic dynasties of 
languages. Notwithstanding the strongly-marked ditferenccs 
which exist between tliem, there Avould appear to be a certain 
degree of conformity, not merely, as just stated, in their roots, 
but also in the direction of tlicir development. By Wilhelm 
von Iliunboldt, In liis ^ Universal View of Languages,’ the 
two families are treated as one in essential character; the 
Semitic, however, only tending towards Avhat the Japetic per- 
fectly accomplishes. The [system of inflexion in the former is 
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limited; Awhile the latter, on the other hand, possesses an inex- 
haustible variety of terminations, indicating all the shades of 
the different inodes of existence and action; and is, therefore, 
eminently the language of a progressive people. The Egyptian 
language was a form of speech only just emerging from the 
monosyllabic state and the absolute isolation of words ; and it 
expressed very clumsily and incompletely, by mere agglomerar 
lion, that to which the Semitic and Japetic tongues could give 
much more distinct utterance by the system of inflexions. The 
Egyptian mind, ‘mummified’ like the Chinese, was not fitted 
to carry forwards this development; and the origliitd lan- 
gua!ge gave way, therefore, before the intrusion of foreign 
elements. 

The Turanian or Ugro-Tartarian family of languages, spoken 
by most of the nations of Asia and Northern Europe, whoso 
geographical distribution and physical characters connect them 
with the Mongolian stock, entirely differ in their mode of coii- 
etruction from the Japetic and Semitic ; the direction of their 
development being altogether opposite. The following arc 
enumerated by Dr. Prichard, as some of the principal charac- 
teristics of their grammatical structure. 

‘ 1. Nouns arc nearly or wholly incapable of inflexion. They 
admit of no variations of case, number, or sex — whicli can only be 
expressed by appending an additional word, as a noun of multitude or 
of gender. 

‘ 2. All auxiliaries to composition, such as arc preiiositions and 
other particles, and the possessive and even relative pronouns of other 
languages, are in these idioms uniformly sullixed, or placed after the 
words of which they modify the meaning. 

^ 3. In many of these languages the principle of vocalic harmony 
prevails through the entire vocabulary, and extends to the gramma- 
tical system, such as it is. According to it, only vowels of certain 
sets can occur in tlie same words ; and this extends to words com- 
pounded with particles or appended syllables/ (Re 2 :)ort, p, 245.) 

Notwithstanding this apparently complete discordance, W'c 
arc assured by Chevalier Bunsen that there are too many ‘ posi- 
‘ tlvc and material vestiges of original connexion ’ between tlic 
Turanian and the Iranian or Indo-European languages, to allow 
us for a moment to doubt the existence of an original rela- 
tion between them. He even proposes to Include them both 
under the general designation of Japetic ; more particularly as 
the most ancient traditions of Persia and India indicate that 
the two branches, the Iranian and Turanian, though always in 
opposition to each other, are to be considered but as divcrgiDg 
lines from one common centre. The Iranian family of nations 
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appears to have been agricultural from the first; ivhil$t .^he 
Turanian has remained nomadic to the present time. , ; 

There are indications of an early and wide Extension df the 
Turanian branch : And from it would seem to have originated the 
whole American family of nations. The siinilarity in the struc- 
ture of the skull (especially shown in the Esquimaux and other 
northern tribes), together with obvious geographical considcr*- 
ations, always made such an affinity highly probable ; and it 
is confirmed by the remarkable analogy between the peculiar 
grammatical structure common to the American langunges arid 
that of the Turanian tongues of Asia. ^We believe,’ says 
Chevalier Bunsen, ' that the curious and, at the first appearance, 

^ startling problem, of the apparent entire diversity of the lexico- 
‘ graphic part of these American languages, by the*sidc of that 
^ grammatical affinity, will receive a satisfactory solution bjr a 

* more profound knowledge of the roots, and by the application 

* of the principle of secondary formation, overgrowing, some- 
^ times luxuriantly, the ancient stock of roots.’ 

The Malayo-Polynesian languages, clearly shown by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt to be branches of the Malayan stock, arc, through 
it, connected with the great Turanian family; and thus the 
inference deduced from the gradual modification which we nmy 
trace, through the people of Malacca, Sumatra, and Java, from 
the Mongolian type to the Polynesian varieties of complexion 
and conformation — an inference which is in obvious accordance 
with the geographical probability that the Malayo-Polynesian 
Archipelago, if peopled from Asia at all, received its first human 
inhabitants from the Malayan peninsula — is found to be in per- 
fect accordance with glottological indications. 

Whether the languages spoken by the Pelagian Negroes, and 
by other races which seem to have had the earliest possession of 
these islands, be a primitive type of the same stock as the Malay, 
which afterwards in many parts superseded it, must remain un- 
certain until more complete information regarding them has 
been supplied. It has been ascertained, however, that the 
language of the aborigines of Australia has many points of re- 
semblance with thcTamulian ; which seems itself to be a detached 
offset of the Turanian stock, still preserved in the Dckkan. 

Another very curious ^outlier’ of the Turanian stock seems to 
exist in the Basque provinces of Spain ; which are inhabited by 
descendants of the ancient iberi, still distinguished by their 
very peculiar language. Of this language, now termed the 
Euskarian or Euskaldunc, the relationship is much closer to the 
Turanian group than to any branch of the Indo-European stock. 
Now the Iberi foftnerly extended along the Mediterranean coast, 
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not only through Spain arid the south of France, but also into 
Italy and Sicily ; and it seems probable that they were a Tura- 
nian race, which had occupied the south of Europe, as the Ugrian 
part of that race had occupied the north, at a period anterior to 
the north-western extension of the Indo-European races from 
their Asiatic centre. Many circumstances attest that when that 
colonisation took place, Europe was by no means uninhabited ; 
and it seems natural that the original Iberian races, gradually 
giving way before the superior intelligence and power of the 
Iranian, should at last be pent up in a remote south-western 
corner of Europe ; whilst the Ugrian were driven towards the 
opposite corner, henceforward to be confined to the northern 
and north-eastern region. 

• Howevef probable it may seem, from geographical considera- 
tions, and from conformity in physical characters, that tlic 
Chinese and other people speaking monosyllabic and inflexible 
languages, are descended from the Turanian stock, no very de- 
cided indications of relationship have yet been traced between 
those languages and any others of the great dynasties which 
have been enumerated. But it must be remembered that Chinese 
philology, in a scientific point of view, is still in its infancy. 
The language has hitherto been too much studied with a view 
merely to the exigencies of commercial intercourse ; and such 
philological investigation as it has received has been from men too 
exclusively imbued with the forms and categories of the gram- 
mars of the rest of.thc world. Little is yet known, moreover, 
of those languages in which traces of connexion with otlicr 
Asiatic forms of speech may be expected to remain imbedded ; 
es])ecially the Burmese and the Bhotiya of Thibet, which last 
would appear, from the researclies of Abel liemusat, to have 
much in common with the Mongolian. ^ It would be presump- 
‘ tiious,^ says Chevalier Bunsen, ^ to anticipate the issue of sucii 
^ well-prepared and sifted comparisons ; but we have no hesita- 
^ tion in saying that wc incline to believe it will be in favour of 
^ the existence of a primitive connexion. Tliere is a gap bc- 
* tween that formation and all others; and that gap probably 
‘ corresponds to that caused in the general development of the 
^ human race by great destructive floods, which separate the 
^ history of our race from its primordial origincs. In this sense, 
^ the Chinese may be called the great monument of antediluvian 
^ speech. Indeed, the first emigration from the cradle of man- 
‘ kind is said in Genesis to have gone eastward.’ (Keport, 
p. 299.) ^ 

Thus it appears that glottological considerations afford a strong 
presumption in favour of the origin of the Nations of Asia, 
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Europe, America, and Polynesia, from one common stock ; and 
in this respect, they' go beyond those anatomicaJ, physiological, 
and psychological indications on which we have already dwelt ; 
the only conclusion which could be safely drawn from tlie latter, 
being, that these nations all possess the same constant characters, 
and differ only in those which can be shown to vary from genera- 
tion to generation, — so that they may have all had a common 
origin, or, that their original sfocks, if not identical, must have 
still been analogous in all essential particulars. Now it is curious 
to observe that, where glottological evidence is the weakest, 
anatomical evidence is the strongest, and vice versa. Thus the 
hiatus between the Chinese and the Turanian languages is very 
wide; but the physical conformity is so strong between the 
Chinese and the nations of High Asia, that no ethnologist lias 
ever thought of assigning to them a distinct origin. So also 
the nations speaking the Semitic and Japctic languages bear 
such a near physical relationship to each other, that they have 
been almost invariably arranged together, under the Caucasian 
type. On tlie other hand, among the Malayo-Polyncsian and 
the American nations, whose physical characters arc most di- 
verse, tlie glottological bond of grammatical affinity is peculiarly 
close. 

It only remains for us, then, to consider the connexion of the 
proper African languages Avith the foregoing And here, again, 
the knowledge derived from recent inquiries into the ancient 
Egyptian seems likely to supply a most important link in the 
chain of inquiry. The following is a sketch of the presemt state 
of our ac(j[uaintance Avith the languages peculiar to this conti- 
nent. It has been chiefly obtained through the efforts of various 
enliglitcned missionaries, Avho, in the hope of preparing a Avay 
for the propagation of Christianity among the ^Vfrican nations, 
have laboured successfully to make themselves familiar Avith their 
forms of speech. These researches have entirely destroyed all 
previous unfounded notions respecting the prevalence of a vast 
number of rude and. poor tongues among the nations of Southern 
Africa. Excluding the Hottentots and Bushmen, for reasons al- 
ready given, it appears that the nations peopling nearly all that 
vast region of Africa which lies south of the Equator, may be, 
glottologically considered, as forming but a single family ; the 
Kafir tongue of the south having close relations of affinity both 
Avilh the Kongo dialects, which it joins on the Avest; and with the 
Galla language, Avhich stretches down to meet it along the eastern 
coast. Noav these languages are stated by Chev. Bunsen to retain 
A^estiges of primitive relationship Avith the great tripartite stock 
whence originated the Japetic, Semitic, and Chamitic (or Egyp - 
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tian) toiigiies; but they evince a much higher development than 
the last of these, and this development is rather in the J apetic than 
in the Semitic direction. Whether these languages have passed 
through the form which has remained stationary in the Egyp- 
tian, or whether they Avere derived from that still earlier Asiatic 
formation in which the Egyptian itself originated, is a question 
on which Chev. Bunsen considers that no definite, opinion can at 
present he formed; although the ^combined progress of the study 
of the languages of Egypt and of Central and Southern Africa 
will probably in a fcAV years lead to a decided answer. 

Of the languages of the Avoolly-haired tribes inhabiting Cen- 
tral Negroland, Senegambia, and Guinea, too little is yet known 
to justify any poKsitive assertion of their relationship to each 
other and to a common stock. The comparative researches in- 
stituted by Dr. Latham, however, Avhich form the subject of a 
very elaborate Report accompanying those of Dr. Prichard and 
Chev. Bunsen, all tend to establish the conclusion that philolo- 
gical isolation docs not exist among the African tongues. Cha- 
racters of approximation to the Semitic group are indicated by 
him in several instances; and indeed he goes so far as to say, that 
the Galla language is becoming more and more a branch of Se- 
mitic philology. There is, then, so far as our present know- 
ledge extends, no glottological reason for separating the nations 
of Central from those of Southern Africa. And as we find the 
true Negro characters among the latter, as well as in the former, 
there is every probability, on physical grounds, of their common 
origin. 

We cannot better express the general conclusions to which 
Ave are conducted by the study of the various forms of human 
language, than in the Avords of ChcA^ Bunsen. After stating 
the two possible hypotheses — first, that there h^ been a great 
number of beginnings, out of AAdiich different tribes have sprung, 
and Avitli them different languages, — each doing originally the 
same Avork, and continuing and advancing it more or less accord- 
ing to its particular task, its natural powers^ and its historical 
destinies ; and second, that the beginning of speech was made 
only once, in the beginning of human time, in the daAvn of the 
mental day, by one favoured race, in a genial place of the earth, 
the gai'dcn of Asia, — he thus continues : 

‘ If the first supposition be true, the different tribes or families 
-• of languages, however analogous they may be, (as being the 
‘ produce of the same human mind upon the same outward 
^ world by the same organic means,) will nevertheless offer 
* scarcely any affinity to each other, in the skill displayed in 
^ their formation, and in the mode of it ; but their very roots. 
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* full or empty ones, and all their words, whether monosyllabic 
^ or pblysyliabic, must needs be entirely ditferent. Thetb tnny 

* be some similar expressions, in those inarticulate bursts’ of feei- 
^ ing not reacted oil by the mind, which grj&mariaris call intet- 
‘ jections. There aro besides some graphic imitations of exter- 

* nal sounds, called onomatopoetica, words the formation of 
‘ which indicates tbe relatively greatest passivity of the hdiid. 

‘ There may be, besides, some casual coincidences in real Words; 

‘ but the law of combination applied to the elements of sound, giics 
‘ a mathematical proof that, with all allowances, such a chance 
‘ is less than one in a million for the same combination of sounds 
‘ signifying the same precise object. What we shall have to say 
‘ hereafter about the affixing of words to objects, will show tliat 
‘ this chance is still considerably diminished, if the very strict 
‘ and positive laws are considered which govern tbe application 
‘ of a word to a given object. But the ordinary crude method 
‘ suffices to prove that if there are entirely different beginnings 
‘ of spcc(‘li, as philosophical inquiry is allowed to assume, and as 
‘ the great philosophers of antiquity have assumed, there can be 
‘ none but stray coincidences between words of a different origin. 

‘ Now, referring to what we have already stated as the result of 
‘ the most accurate linguistic inquiries, such a coincidence does 
‘ exist betiveen three great families, spreading from the north of 
' Europe to the tropic lands of Asia and Africa. It there 
‘ exists, not only in radical words, but even in what must ap])ear 
‘ as the work of an exclusively peculiar coinage, the formative 
‘ words and inflexions which pervade the Avhole structure of ccr- 
‘ tain families of languages, and arc interwoven, as it were, ivith 
‘ every* sentence pronounced in every one of their branches. 

‘ All the nations which, from the dawn of history to our days, 

‘ have been the leaders of civilisation in Asia, Europe, and 
‘ Africa, must consequently have had one beginning. This is 
‘ the chief lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptian language 
‘ teaches us.’ (Report, p. 294.) 

This statement, liaving especial reference to the Semitic, 
Japetic, and Chametic languages only, is, of course, equally trim 
of those still more widely-diffused forms of speech which are 
referable to the Turanian stock, that stock being itself, in 
Chev. Bunsen’s estimation, a branch of the Japetic. And thus, 
in a very unexpected manner, we find that Egyptological re- 
searches have greatly contributed to establish the doctrine of a 
common origin of all the languages of the globe; and to 
streiigtlien, therefore, the hypothesis of the original unity of 
mankind. 
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We shall now briefly inquire^ in the last place, ip^hat are the 
principai'flifficulties mthe way of this hypothesis, and what the 
merit of the atguttients by which it is usually met. 

The j^ouud usuafiy taken by those who uphold the doctrine 
of numerous original stocks, is the of the characters by 
which the several races of men are at prejaeiit distinguished; 
whence it is inferred that they must have been always separated 
by the same differences. We have already met this argument, 
by opposing facts ; but we shall now say a word or two on the 
results to which it must necessarily lead, if legftimately carried 
out. 

When it is found, for example, that in the interior , of the 
African and the American continents, and throughout the 
scattered islands of Oceania, there ar(f numerous tribes of people, 
differing at least as much among themselves as the Ethiopian, 
American, and Malayan varieties have been considered to differ 
from each other, it becomes obvious that wc must extend our 
ideas of original diversity of stock, to all these subordinate divi- 
sions ; and that evet^y race which differs from the rest by 
any well-marked chai'actcrs, must have a distinct parentage 
assigned tout. *But such an hypothesis would leave utterly 
unaccountable the similarity of language, tradition, habits of 
thought, and social condition, which is undoubtedly found to 
exist between nations separated from one another by track- 
less deserts or a* wide expanse of ocean; and the more rigor- 
ously it is applied, the greater are the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies which it involves. Thus, if, without regard to 
historical or philological considerations, we assume cranial con- 
formation as a valid ground of specific distinction, we must 
assign a distinct ancestry to the Turks of Europe and to those 
of Central Asia, to the Magyars of Hungary and to the 
Ugrians of Asiatic Eussia ; whilst we sliould bring together the 
Negroes of the Guinea coast and the blacks of Papua, and 
might even find it difficult to exclude the Tahitian or Marquesan 
islanders from the European division. If wc take complexion, 
again, as our guide, we shall be led into yet greater absurdities ; 
for we must then split up the Jewish people Into half a score of 
diverse races : between the ruddy Saxon and the black Hindoo we 
must establish a dozen of distinct grades ; and when avc come 
to the African, American, and Oceanic nations, we must assign 
a new Adam and Eve to almost every tribe. We may be told 
that we are refining too much — that original diversity should 
be inferred only where a well-marked distinction exists — that we 
should be guided, therefore, only by the prominent differences, 
and not perplex ourselves with the subordinate ones. But every 
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one who has tried his hand at clm^cationj, w^ajtey6?}Ninax be 
this objects his ait^ntiop^ ^ull w0ll4h^#vUhf»linU«|t^b^ 

^rtmn someioliere ; and that, however easy inajr, be 
ation of jjroqps when their respeotpe duiractepi bIkjw no 
dcncy to mutual apprQ?:imation, it becomes . difficult, if apt 
impossible^’ when a, complete gradation, exists between, ^hem, 
Thus it is very, easy to- say tliat the Hindoo must have had a 
different origin from the Saxon or^ Celt; but to which &mi^ 
shall we assign the swarthy inhabitants of Southern, Eu]|SOi>e, or 
the fair-skinned dwellers among the mountain ranges of North- 
ern India ? The red EgypHans and the jet-black Negroes are 
distinct enough in the paintings left to us by the former ; but 
without going far from the vallly of the Nile, every possible 
shade of transition will be found. With which group are we to 
arrang|e these^ intermediate Varieties ? * ■ * 

Sudi arc a few examples of the inconsistencies and difficulties 
which are involved in the hypothesis *bf numerous original 
stocks, marked by Ml the .diversities of physical character which 
at present exist. From these (and we might multiply them 
almost Avithout limit) there seems no way of e&cape, save in the 
doctrine that a certain capacity for variation exists in the human 
race, as in the races of domesticated animals. We have pur- 
posely abstained from dwelling on the analogical argument, 
which is put prominently forward by Dr. Prichaisd, because wc 
have thought it more satisfactory to base our inquiries on the 
l)hcnomcna presented by the Immaif race alone. And wc must 
content ourselves for the present with the remark, |^iat — whether 
our various breeds of domesticated animals have originated from 
single or similar stocks, as maintained by some, or .^e the result 
of tlic intermixture of several originally distinct upecies, as sup- 
posed by others, — there is adequate historical evidence that, when 
left to themselves and introduced into new conditions, they may 
undergo changes, even within the course of two or three cen- 
turies, at least equal in degree to the diversities by which they 
were previously distinguished from each other. Ample proof to 
this effect is afforded by a comparison of the present characters 
of the races of animals introduced into South America by the 
Spaniards, and now spread in a wild state over the whole 
continent, with those of their domesticated ancestors. These 
i:)rcscnt a striking contrast, not merely in the character of their 
integuments, but in the configuration of their skeletons, and 
not unfrequently, also, in their habits and instincts. Wide 
as are the physical differences between the cultivated Eu- 
ropean and the barbarous Negro or the Australian savage, they 
arc not greater than those wMch have been certainly produced 
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hj the fig^&cy of o;^te]:Q^l oo;c<litioQ8^ within a very limited time 
ina^» un4^ our own ohserratioa — ia the ox, sheep, 
hcig^ fta p{,i^at}]^ 

S tJMjr' «^*o4i,iiO'VQV§r, thaf|~ J^heilj(h H certain modifi- 
caiioM ^/wePwed to^Wc been erQT^ted lu characters of 
tnlpsh ^ce hy thp agenc^jr^f external 

— *the ext^ome pr typical format of whose ex- 
iafence in f omotesf*p«riods of the liistory of our racte wo 

have adequate evidence, ennnolb with any probability be sup- 
^MJEied to'^^vc thns^origina'led, and must be referred to distinct 
parentage at ^ the beginning. In support of this argument it 
m^y Ije urged ^hat, although complexion and cranial confunnation 
within a certain extent arc jfltcrcd by climatic influence and 
habits pf life, yet that sucli influenecs tend merely to change one 
variety into another, or to reduce them all to a common type ; 
and that we have no 'evidence that 7ieio varieties could sj)rin:> up 
in our race under any*such agency. This is a purely physiolo- 
gical argument, be discussed upon physioWgical grounds ; and 
if we cannot meefrit by positi\c disproof, we think that we dan 
bring a strong ^vtiglit of analogical evidence to bear agaiu'^t it. 
For it is a Mrcll-kno\\n fact, that all races of animfils which 
exhibit a capacity of modification from external agencies, jircsent 
at the same time a tendency to variations for Avhich such agencies 
will 7iot accownt, and which ^e arc obliged, in our ignorance, to 
term spontanetfus. It is in this manner that new breah arc 
ever/ now and then origfhateJ among domesticated animals. 
Individuals "^ajTC frequently born wkh some peculiarity of or- 
ganisation which distinguishes them from their fellows: and 
if this peculiarity should be oonsidcred in any way ad^an- 
togcous, cver^ care is taken to render it permanent, by 
selecting those among the offbpriiig of this peculiar indhi- 
dual which present the same peculiarity, and causing them 
to breed together. In this manner arc new and well-marked 
varieties occasionally produced, even In our own day, among 
domesticated animals ; although it would seem as if this ten- 
dency had well nigh exhausted itself. Now it cannot but 
be admitted that the liuman race possesses a strong ten- 
dency to spontaneous variation. How else arc we to account 
for the endless diversity of form and feature exhibited by tlic 
individuals of any one community, subjected for ages to the 
same climatic and social influences? Moreover, we may ob- 
serve it not oujy in the ordinary diversities which are every 
day offering them&elves to our notice, but in extraordinary 
modifleations of rarer occurrence, though of great significance. 
Thus infants are occasionally born with six fingers on evch 
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at' once jjee ]^ow much it woul(yhvour^jjeperDelba( 16 n'ef^ 
such 8|)qn1!{ineous variety; for iiB scantinesi ana wamt of Icttlw 
Iiahits \Vht8id tend to fj^late different fainjpcd^ v^ry* small 

tribes, from cj^h other, and #’Ould occasion coptinu|l i^^tf^nnar- 
ringCs evop among very near relatives ; so l^at the 'ce t)f eir- 
cumbtances would do that which is now oflten accoirif)libl!ed Jb^ 
inteptional interference, in the multiplication of breeds of 
aniipals. And if it oe urged that the diversities which now 
occtibioiially present themselves are not compai^le in amount 
with those which exist between the most widoly separated 
types of humanity, it may be fairly replied, that we should 
naturally expect this tendency to spontaneous variation to havo 
a limit } and that we might anticipate that its most j^emarkablo 
manifestations should have occurred? at an early ^rlod of' tho^ 
history of the human race, as we have every reason to believe 
that they did in all analogous instances — such as those of our 
domesticated animals and cultivated plants. 

But lastly it has been argued that, admitting the^o^ibility 
of all wliich we Ixave urged, the lapse of time jxceeWty to 
bring about such changes as those required in any hypothesis 
of the single origin of the human races, is far greater than the 
received ehronology admits ; the evidence of extreme divqjsity 
of races being at least coeval with the earliest records. An 
objection founded upon the authenticity of the Mosaic clirono- 
logy comes with an ill grace from those who refuse their assent 
to the Mosaic account of the ol^gin of the human race from a 
single pair; and in the present state of critical inquiry, it 
scarcely needs a serious refutation. For there is no more 
reason to suppose that tho book of Genesis was intended to 
give us an exact chronology, than that it was designed to tca^ 
us geology or astronomy. All writers who have|||ntercd upw 
the iuvestigatioi^ oif> primjcval history, have feli a diflSculty 
in reconciling the proofs o^^the early existence of powerful 
empires and high gr|ides of civilisation, with the ordinary chro- 
nology founded upon the Mosaic records ; whilst the fragmentary 
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dbaraotiBr.of t}ielseii;ecdrd^ depriving them of all daJm to bie re- 
garded even aa y^rdmg « ^ntitnxDus geneaEocy, faas been in- 
ereasii^ly fdt and adoiowiedged by bnpr^a^Ciea biblical critics. 

vrbole tendency of modem geol^^ ^vity, moreover, is to 
leiurihen the peri^ whic^ hod elaps^'mnc^ the edtamenpement 
of ute recent epoch ; so that wilhont caiTyi^*%e of man 
one step, further baolc ^ geological |inief we afb qtdite free to 
assign any .moderate number of thousands pf'^ears that we 
may thin)t neoessaiy, for the difftision of the 'race> and for the 
origination ofits^arieiies. Etfiitology is in no> state at present 
for dogmaftcm conclusions : ^d so far are wc from presenting 
onr own na such, that wo shomd be glad if our reldm would 
comps^e"what Tte nave said upon ‘ th<t*vnrietie8 oficdmplerion 
* in ,the human race,’ with the opposite views put forth in a 
recent number of 4hj} Ethnological Journal. The snbject in all 
its branchito is one* not of revelation but of science: And, on 


this and similar sul^ects, our most zealous theolo^ans need 
not be a&aid of bmng found in the company of Dr. Henry 
More ; yrhn, in his * Defence of the Moral Cabbala,’ has cited, 
with approbation, the judgment ofQodinus — that * the unskil- 

* ful inristing of our divines upon the literal sense of Moses 

* has bred many hundred thousands of atheists.’ 

It might, perhaps, be safer in the present state of the inquiry, 
to refrain from speculatii^ as to the primary condition of the 
race, and the centre of its diffusion; and Dr. Prichard has 


cautiously held his peace on this topic. It is too interesting a 
question, however, to pass by altogether; and we may state our 
own^;^(dusion, drawn firom a comparison of the geographical, 
physioSo^cal, and glottological conriderations involved in it, that 
some part of High Asia was the centre from which the world 
was peopled; and that the race still inhabiting that region most 
nearly represents the original stock. All the early migrations 
of wmch we have any traditional evidence, appear to have pro- 
ceeded from tins region as their centre ; and its connexions with 


all other lands are such as are |j^sseseed by no other region. The 
Mongolian type of conformation seems to be that which is at 
the same time most susceptible both of improvement into the 
highest European form, and of degradation into the prognathous 
Papuan or Australian. And the more closely and extensively 
the affinities of language arc studied, the more is it found that 
the meet amiUnt inhabitants of every part of the globe com- 
municate with the nations of High Asia, or y ith some of their 
acknowledged offsets. 

We must not condude withont expressing our high sense 
of the value of the labours of Dr. Prichard; who has un- 
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questionably done more than any other single individual to 
place Ethnolqgy on , a 6ciez|itifio basis. We have seen hoiv 
many departments of inquiry must be prosecuted, and this not 
superficially, but profoundly, to warrant even the simplest con- 
clusion ; and it is not too much to say that Dr. Prichard 
has acquitted himself in each, — whether Physical Geography, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, History, or Philology, — 
as if it alone had occupied his attention. Not that we 
would claim for him the highest place among the notaries 
of any one of these sciences j but we are sure that he may rank ' 
as facile princepa among those who have attempjed to ^ bring 
them all into mutual relation* We should be giving a very 
erroneous view of his )p.bours, however, if we represented them 
as merely directed to the maintenance of the position he has 
taken up regarding the single origin of the race. In his larger 
work he has essayed to bring together, in a condensed form, all 
the most important information that can be collected from the 
various sources we have indicated, illustrative of the present 
condition and past history of the races of mankind ; and whilst 
deducing from these mateijals his own conclusions, he gives his 
readers the most ample means of forming a judgment for them- 
selves, — the whole evidence on each point being candidly stated 
without disguise or suppression. Although composed in the 
intervals of laborious professional occupation, tWs work might 
be well supposed to be the result of the labour oi a life uninter- 
ruptedly devoted to the investigation* Originating nearly forty 
years since in an Academical thesis, it has become the standai'u 
of ethnological science ; and will remain so, we feel assured, so 
long as the life of its accomplished author shall be spared to 
engraft upon it the results of the inquiries now so extensively 
and vigorously prosecuted. 

Of the smaller work it will be enough to say that it affords 
a more concise and popular view of the subject, for the use of 
those who might be deterred from entering upon it by tlie bulk 
and profundity of the ^Physical History those departments, 
however, being dwelt upon iniknost detail, which most support 
the doctrine of the Unity of the Kace. We shall be happy if, 
by making Dr. Prichard’s writings better known among our 
countrymen, we contribute towards their obtaining that place 
in our scientific literature, which they have long held in the 
estimation of the learned of Germany. 
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Reign of George the Secondyfrbm his 
Accee^ibti to the Death of ^een Cnroline. l&j 3 owfi. Lord 
HERVEt'. Edit^dj frbtti the ori^nal Manuscript at Ick worth, 

' hy the Bight Hon. Johit Wilson Crokeh, LL.D., F. K. S. 
In 2 Tole. Lotidon : 1848. Murray. * 

^HERE arc men, who have infamy thrust upon them with as 
•*” little justice as others have greatness ; whose names are tra- 
duced during their lives by the wantonness of scandal, whose 
memory is blackened after their death by the carelessness of 
tradition, and whose characters, after many years, receive a tardy 
vindication, rather from the casual inquiries of a few disinterested 
annalists, than from any means or measures of their own. Indeed, 
the colouring of contemporary reputations is in most cases an 
accident, which depends upon other and minute accidents ; such 
as the malignity of a man’s enemies, or the influence of his 
frrends ; his opportunities of conciliating the one or attaching 
the other; or even upon his manner, his healthy and his personal 
appearance. How little, till the appearance of some late bio- 
graphies, were Pitt, Eldon, Sidmoiith^ and even Fox, really 
known and appreciated, by a fraction of that vast crowd in 
whose mouths their names were as houseJiold words I Who of 
the mob of politicians in our day knew ought of Pitt, save from 
the traditions of the hustings and the platform, or of Addington, 
except from the unhappy recollections of Peterloo? Who 
dreamed of the social hours and the yearning tenderness of the 
broken-hearted minister, whose death was the greatest trophy 
won by the conqueror of Austerlitz? Who imagined the genial 
sympathies of the lawyer who had prosecuted the Bepublicans 
in the last, or of the secretary who had suppressed the Luddites 
in this, century ? And who, that knew only from printed books 
and current scandal, the men and politics of the early Georgian 
sera, could have conceived the genuine patriotism of Sir R. 
Walpole, and the intellectual vigour, profound sagacity, and 
various accomplishments of Lor(Klervey ? 

The name which stands at the head of this article, bears 
strong witness to the worthlessness of popular notions and con- 
temporary report. John, Lord Heiwey, whom all the world 
must now recognise as one of the most acute observers and best 
(prbse) writers of his age, was the Lord Fanny and the Sporus 
(tf .Pope. And it is by the verses of Pope aqd the prose of 
Poltcney that Hervey has hitherto been known to posterity. 
His personal appearance, not less tlkn his moral character, has 
been taken on credit, by a world which was content to receive 
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its imprcsalou of him irom politioil {inimpaity and private^ 
l^ulteney hated Hejrvej for being the frie^ of Walpole ; jmd 
Pope hated him for being the friend of Lady Ml. Worilcy. 
Pope's immortal libel was but the concentration of that spite 
with which Pulteney had seasoned a scurrilous pamphlet a few 
years before. Pulteney’s virulence exposed him to a duel, in 
which Hcrvey nearly lost his life. Pope provoked a reply, whi^h 
finally consigned its author to immortality. Ilervey’s muse 
was as unfortunate as his rapier. 

Such lines as these 

* So much for Pope — nor this I would have said, 

Had not the spider first his venom shed ; 

For, i\\^ first stone I ne’er unjustly cast, 

But who can blame the hand that throws the last ? 

And if one common foe the wretch has made 
Of all mankind — his folly ofi his head ! ’ 

were but a sorry revenge on the ‘ imitator of Horace.’ Unfor-^ 
tunately, the stone he tlnew was not the last. More than a 
yea» elapsed before tlie Epistle to Arbuthnot appeared ; and in 
it that undying caricature of Hervey, under the classical mask 
of Sporus. 

If Pope now wrote him down, addressing the public, he had 
before written of him to Swift in terms which expressed any* 
thing bfat contempt for his talents. In a letter to the Dean, 
he speaks of him as one of the greatest wits about the court. 

Hut Pope, if he was irritated at a lord’s wit and a courtier’ef 
sarcasm, might have felt pity for the feeble frame and frail 
health of his victim. The * poor little poet ’ whose diet was 
regulated by Mr. Berkeley, and whose ^ crazy deformed body ’ 
was tended by Lady Oxford, might have recollected that other 
infinnities than those which he hinted but dared not impute^ 
may make a man like some ' amphibious thing, now trip a lady 
^ and now strut a lord.’ He who had known Swift in his sourest 
xind Gay in his meanest moods — who had heard the one rage 
and the other wail about deferrid favours and thankless services 
— might, at the court of George IL, among the parasites of 
Lady Suffolk or the toadies of Lady Suudon, have found many 
a. darker instance of treacherous parts and crawling^ide, than 
Hervey. He was, however^ determined to see nothing but a 
mortal foe, and to inflict nothing short of a mortal wound. So, 
he wrote a satire which is the bitterest in the language; and 
which would have crucified Hervey’s name to all posterity — ;but 
for the recent appearance 4>f these and other contemporary 
memoirs. 

John, Lord Hervey, was the second son of the first Earl of 
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Bristid; 'a family whos^ strong peculianties made Lady M. 
Wortlqr ditide mankind into *men, women, and Hwroyfl.’ An 
elder brother, Carr, ^om H. Walpole describes as * superior to 
* las mote celebrated brother,’ died early : And the heir apparent 
to anew Wh^ title was sent in 1716 to Hanover, ^“8 court 

to the sovereign by whom it bad been conferred. The reception 
which he met with gratified his Hanoverian father, and prmnised 
b a career court fiivour and promotion. He wrote home a 
eoloun»l account of the virtues of the king’s grandson, iPrince 
Frederick; became one of the lords of Prince Gcor^^ bed- 
chamber; made male friendships in the circle of his ro]ml hi^- 
ness’s court, which afterwards turned into strong antipathies, 
end one female acquaintance, which he afterwards cemented by 
marriage. Miss Lepell had the equivocal honour of being loved 
by the Prince; which was compensated for by the universal 
admiration of all the wits of the day. Chesterfield and Horace 
Walpole spoke and wrote of her in raptures. Pope, though he 
abused her husband, idolised her. Voltaire addressed an English 
ode to her. But she achieved a still greater triumph thansthe 
admiration of wits and the celebration of poets. All the women 
of the court esteemed her. Nor docs this homage of a jealous 
rivalry seem to have been less a tribute to her good-nature and 
beauty, than to her good sense. To this day she figure as the 
wittiest and most intelligent of Lady Suffolk’s femalPt»rre- 
spondents. .Nor should it be forgotten to her praise, that in an 
age when fine ladies wrote oarelessly and spelt like housemaids, 
D^s l^epell observed the rules of grammar and orthography. 
A woman of this sort was not likely to marry a fool. ^ The wits 
of the day were too engrossed by her beauty to think of her 
intellect; and the most modest couplet which can be gleaned 
ftom the parody of * Molly Mogg’ by Chesterfield and Puiteney, 
is compliment to those charms for which each of the belauded 
couple would least- care to be remembered : — 

' For Venus had never seen bedded 
So perfect a beau and a belle, 

As when Herveg the handsome was wedded 
To the beaiitful MoUy Lepell* 

In March, 1725, Hervey was elected member for the Ihmily 
borough of Bury St. Edmunds. He attached himself to Wal- 
pole; and appears to have early received some kiudneee from the 
minister, which laid the foundation of a closer connexion. ^ (See 
letter, p. 42. vol. h) But Walpole’s favours were distributed 
oftencr by caprice than by judgment, and more frequently by 
Jealousy man by either. The character that many of his contem- 
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ponies gaye of him, idiese Memblirs confirm : could nbt beat 

i^ykion 'Mpf. j^weil ' epHeagbW' fike^^ 

Yonge and the jp^tiMbf Newi^a^il, 

Harnngfi^ ibr Tpwjwhend of (yhelteffi^d. eskit 

we can hawy 811 ^^ tiiat.^ifipole aer 'aftiyil nof pil^ 

liame^t, tfie 'peiiirpn8,\tWa^‘ac(X)mpl^^ -vafetodybl^ yiwpfi 
J^e ^mittpd to hi| intimacy, y It le tnore probabfe that he 
£t^e i^p sendees of the speaker and ‘fihe |)aitieen,‘1^^ 
diseoyeied the Influefiee ef the pburtier. ■ When Heryey had 
become the familiar pf the ^ttePn, it*be<»me equally intent 

of the minister. to retain him as a friend, and' not to pitrinOtP 
him as a politician. At p latef period in Heffeyk lSfei yre'shiiSl 
find Walpple excpBing himrolf to the wounded vanity of the 
partiean, by a compliment, :not unmerited/ to the powmr of the 
sa^ipus yiee*Chaiia Wlain. 

Jn 1798 Heryey moved the address on the meeting of G-eorge 
thejSecQnd’s first parliamenti; addin the following year attached 
himself to .IFre^eribk, Prince of Wales, who had just bPen'itti^ 
pog:ed fripn Geraiany.' Hut the connexion was mt lasting^ and 
{kniaps had . never b^ hearty. It was imj^sible for alay 
cpiirtier of that day tO serve both the master at ^rieestpr^ouse 
and the master at St. James’s. Time and the memoirs of eobo 
tempo:^es. have dispelled the illnrion which faction once threor 
over lin name of Pnuce FrCderiek. is nowhoToi^r known 
throt^ the verses of patriotic poCts or ^ngry paamhleteors. 
Stripikd c^. the meretricious trappings in iyhioh the flattery Of 
his parasites or the haters of Walpole had decked him, he Otaads 
out as a worthless son, a fiuthless inend, and a sOlfieli man. We 
may makp.mapy abatements from the exaggerations of malice 
and the invectivps of hostility. But, after all, fittle can be 'said 
in fayopr .of a man who was denounced by hiS bwn^mbthef, 
detested by his father, and d«rtded by every woman Of spirit 
and heauiy about the court. The QuCen hated her sOil': Hen* 
vey could hardly, then, rCiUain his friend; But to the estrOngO- 
ment which was enjoined by devotedness, wap added the hatred 
which sprang from jealousy. . The Prince and Lord Hervey 
both sought, and, if Horace Walpole is to be .believed, both en> 
joyed, the fEivours of MisOYane^ According to the last authority, 
hpth; had a.aucceasM rival in Lord Harrington, . Hervey praa a 
gaUant mpn in an oYgaUanW.' . Hb pOrhkpS ncimm^ ex« 
ppdkd nor ptiaeb ^4^^. a miOtresa/ , But it w 

to find.^ mietresB iu^thful to him, irnd a^ fii^^'ltir 

kind to the. Prince. It^ was one thiUg tp have a ond^imr^ 

have as a Hval the man who hari ^nicked’ Bubb t)odmu|tofi'0i^ bf 
$0004 Hervey resented a rivalry so ofrmklvetOHs' sel^lo'fi^'ahd 
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^ Heir Appai^eivtWfor the 

^ » slight he^aJjoiJferbetweeo'Piil- 

: lie embraced the minis^ial^^ : side j aiad; in 

was made yice-Chamberlam to the.^ Injthis subor- 
uinaie ^ situation he . , c^ntiniied during th^ Temain^r of the 
Queen>i 4|ft— grumblmg occasionally at the slight put upon Mm 
by the niinister, who gave him nothing but a peerage— but in 
fact exercSsing a power of more real .service to Walpole, than 
that of a dozen parliamentary oratori^ and of .more complacency 
t^ himself than any more* pstentatious elevation could have 
afforded. He was admitted to an intimacy with the Queen 
whidi would have passed for love-- as indeed it did with some 
~had not her years no less than his passion for the Princess 
Caroline, precluded such a suspicion* So he continued through 
life the friend, of the mother and the lover of the daughter; the 
confidant of the minister and the courtier of the lung. He 
possessed the wonderful faculty of obtaining royal confidence 
without inspiring popular envy ; of giving, advice without rseena- 

to dictate ; and of reconciling strong, tempers and stubl^n 
wdl? to moderate^ or unpleasant counsels. He often prep^d 
the Queen to receive suggestions from Walpole, ^ which her pride 
would otherwise have contemned, or her prejudices have rejected. 
He as frequently induced Walpoletomodify the asperity ofdis* 
agreeable advice, and the hardness of a frank decision He 
thus in no small degree contributed to the orderly gov^nlnent 
of the kiiigdom at a most critical time. For Walpole had the 
ear of the Queen; the Queen governed the King; and Walpole 
naaintained his favour with the former through Hervey’s inter- 
ierence, and his influence with the latter through Hervey’s dis- 
cietion. In the Memoirs will be found many instances of a 
friendlysagacity by which the courtier blunted the edge of royal 
TCsentment or smoothed the ruggedness of ministerial advice* 
Nor will the utility of his services be depreciated by the recol- 
lection that his advice was generally given for the interests, of 
the nation or the crown, and his influence was never made sub- 
-i^servient to his own. 

This life of irresponsible power and disinterested influeneo 
was commensurate with that of the Queen; when she died^in 
1737, Hervey s occupation was gone. His ^Memoirs’ do 
extend beyond this point, ^ough his political activity survived 
it. He asked for office. W^alpple put him off*. He asked 
^fl-Ipcle endeavoured to bring him into. the .Cabinet* 
The Duke of vNewcastle resisted, and resisted successfully. At 
fe®!* ^ 1740, Lord Godolphin was made. Constahie of the 
Towers and Hervey succeeded him os Privy Seal. This was Hear 
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ihe dose of Walpole's offidal reigii: And Herv^ djidtiot i^tain 
office after his leer's ffilL' He at once intpidpi^ositii^' j^ in 

which he wos 'taore Tehement and active than he' hdd bCCn w^il^ in 
power, ^pne of his first displays '^as a deicACe Cf the ex-prenuer 
against^e assault of the famous Indemnity Bill, add drew' fi^m 
Lord Chesterfield a sneer at *the imaginatibn of aj>ersbn fi^g 

* used to celebrate the wisdom and tbe integrity tif miAistefs.’ 
But he was not always so consistent. He opposed the HaAO> 
verian Subsidies, which it had so long been part of his bitsmess 
to support; and he opposed the new Gin Act, although Wal- 
pole had years before predicted the necessity of its imposition. 
But in those days consistency was hardly expected by the 
people, and seldom practised by statesmen. Pulteney destroyed^in 
a few months of ministerial, the hopes which were founded on 
twenty years- of parliamentary, life. Lord Carteret played fast 
and loose with every man, whose interest seemed likely to serye 
his ambition; poor Lord Wilmington was by turns a tool apd a 
competitor. The Duke of Newcastle for more than thirty years 
intrigued with all parties, and hctraycd all. men. Chatham 
adds his illustrious name to crown the examples of tergiversa- 
tion and instability, the ultimate infamy of which is measured 
by the meanness of Bubb -Dodington. ' The only man with a fixpd 
and determinate purpose appears to have been Walpole himself ; 
and^ervey’s partial inconsistencies are redeemed by the fidelity 
with which — despite Horace Walpole’s sneers — he adhered to 
the man whom others hastened to betray. But Hervey was 
not destined to figure much longer on the stage of politics. 
Horace Walpole says, that * Disappointment, rage, and a dis- 

* tempered constitution’ carried him offi The effects of the 

* distempered constitution’ we can believe in. Hervey had 
always been a weak and sickly man. He bad lived on asses’ 
milk and vegetables. His bad health and delicate aspect had 
sharpened the shafts of satire that had been directed against 
him for years. But what was the disappointment, or what the 
rage that could now be so fatal, is past conjecture. Hervey h^ 
m^e his election sixteen years before, between Pulteney , aucr 
Walpole. He hod identified himself with W alpole when he was 
powerful ; he defended him zealously when he was but of power. 
Why should 'he have been disappointed at being passed over, by 
the nMn witii whom he bad broken, and whose rival ^e hf^ 
courted ? !Hie more naturd' solution is,' that Hervey died, b^ 
cause he was infinn; rather than -because he tiras angiy'j^r 
disgusted. The letter which he widte to Lady Worley, 
two months before his decease, indicates the conaetbuBAeBt^ 
well as the cause of the end that was approaching. ‘ , 
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<Th«}ft8t Stages lire fiiihyrosdsi; «ad,Iilte all otk^ 

nM^ I iittd the fiurthar obb goea Atom die capital «a sKwe tediww the 
miles giw, and dw mate roogb and diaagreeabia the nra7> 
no turnpikas to mend jtbem. Medicioe ^ireteads to be mch, bat 
doctors nrho have die management o^ it, like,the<0pmmissinier3 for 
most od>ar tarnpikca^ seldoin execute what thOT undertake : ihej on |7 
put the, ton eS we poor cheated passenger in tneir pwkets, and leave 
everv jolt at wast aS bad as th^ found it, if nbt worto. Maj all 
**ytmr ways (as mlOmon saTS of wi8dom)'be ways of pleasantness, and 
*'alljrot(r paths peace 1 '* and when your dissolution toast eoue, mi^it 
be like that of your lucky workman. Adieu ! ' 

On the 8th of the following Angost he waa no morCk He 
left a father and a wife to lament his loss. But he also left as 
dear a Mend as either, in the court Where he had servedi Lady 
Hervey’s sprightly manners and dieerful tenSper mi^t soon 
escape irotti we impresrion made by a husband’s death. But 
what could 'compensate the princess Caroline for the loss one 
who had been her own lover, and her mother’a friend? Hoiaee 
Walpode says she was ‘overwhelmed’ by the calamity. We 
can believe it. ^e survived Hervey fourteen years ; 'but the 
rest of her fife was passed in perfect retirement. 

Lord Hervey’s Memoirs begin with the accesmon of George II., 
a time when JaeoMtism had become, thotsh not whoUy power- 
less, yet nnp<^>!alar; and when ‘people so to compreheuaijNnd 
* gave into the doctrine of a king being made for the people, 
< and not the people for the king, that in all their steps it was 
‘ the interest of the nation, or the interest of particular aohns, 
‘ that was conridered — and never the separate mterest of one or 
‘the other king.’ In fact, the relation of the Idng to the 
leaders of tiie political parties, both in this and the preceding 
reign, is one of the most curious illustrations both of the Ei^lirii 
dtundter and the Englitii constitntion. An illnstrious French 
pUiiMO{dter and ex-nnnister has said, that he never hilly nndef^- 
steed eitiier ihb one or the other, until he had studied the InstoVy 

« f these two rc^tas. Two kingB, for^piers by Hrth, and still 
lore so taste, habit, and education, one of whom never mas- 
tered the elements, while the other never acquired any command 
of the Skmfish language, and both of whom resided the EngliiA 
CODstitutW wHh sne^cwm, if not detestation, --^hred up in 
camps — fend of militaiypomp and military entkifiiise— ‘always 
looktng baric to the country of their birth with fond r^pwt, aro 
toler^ng that otf tiieir adoption with an ungrariotto endnrance, 
‘Urither of iheia endowed with popular arts, nor imbued with 
pCtottiar cympatiiie8,-'‘-yet laigmng, despite these dnvwbarics 
and deficiencies, for fif^ years over a fifee add a jeabus 
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nation, and, «*iren in titate of political distnuation and oml 
danger, oMufolidalfiag a powerful parly aaiongrtbat peopl4 And- 
ing faithM iserVontfl m their mimaterB, and bi»&ig men of great 
intellieipce, property, ambition, and patriotiam, by the aitiongeat 
ties of personal devotion, — this is a spectacle whfajh the annals 
of EngWd alone can present, and which even nthy 

never present ^;ain. ^ None but a people bent on ^ ^q^jo^ent 
of liberty, and aennble enough to distinguitii its real fjruite 
from its speculative perfections, would have so put im with ft race 
of princes alien in bir&, manners, and habits; ana none but a 
race of statesmen, sagacious enough to discern the nature of 
the critis, and honest enough to grapide with its real danger, 
would have tneiged so many diffisrences, and reristed so many 
temptations, for me sake of settling a dynasty, which preserve 
order and liberty at the same time. 

With all this, we must admit that the age of the tWo first 
Georges Was very corrupt. But we must not test its opr- 
ruptiOQ by our modon standard of purity. The oontempo- 
rines of Walpole were venal,-r<they loved place, they loved* 
power, and they loved money. Hiey trimmed and they turned, 
they voted and unvoted again. But their trimmmgs and 
turnings were in a narrow circle. Compared with the pro- 
fligacy of Sunderland’s and Marlborough’s time, thoir venality 
d^mMles down into a servile greed for ministerial 'vails’ 
and perquisites. If they betrayed their constituents, they did 
not betray their country or the King. If they fdsifiw in 
parliament the professions they had mrae on the hustings, no 
great interests were endangered by their tergiversation. They 
did not pretend to support one king while they corresponded 
with the other. They did not take salaries from George, wliilo 
they received bribes from St. Germain’s. Such (qtposition as 
there was to the dynasty was, like Shippen’s, open and direct. 
But tiiis was now rare and we^. Treason was at a (fiscouiut in 
England. opposition was generally against the persmt (md 
the plans of the minister, not against the Hanover succession. 
Ihe general good sense of the country was enlisted in supp4H 
of the existing state of tldngs, and in reustance to any atomic 
change. As Walpole sud in reply to a motion, for reducing the 
forpes in 1738, ' No man of common prudence wiU now opetdy 
* pirofesB himself a Jacobite.’ Opporition was coi^ned to votes 
and dedanmtioas agtdnst 'Hanoverian troops,* 'Gemaaii.sttb- 
' sidles,' and the terrible Excise BilL On all these eocariens 
tiierU was some ftotioU quad some direot venality; blUt thoro 
was idso mneh honesty and public spirit. The motives of Pul- 
teney may have been mean or personal; but the fit^ that the 
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opposition to a Whig o^inistry was conducted a Whig states- 
man^ speaks sufficiently for the, feeling by which the cause of 
the crown was defended^ howerer it may confirm our contempt 
of the publie morality that prevailed. 

Lord Walde^ave gives this summary of the state of parties 
toyrards the end of George the Second’s reign. If we compare 
it with Lord Hervey’s, we find that the same description will 
hold good for more than the first half of the last century, t. r., 
till the shock given to parties by the irruption of Pitt and the 
ascendancy of Bute. 

^ When the Hanover succession took place,’ says Waldegrave^ 
^ the Whigs became the possessors of all the great offices, and 
‘ all other lucrative employments ; since which time, instead of 
^ quarrelling with the prerogative, they have been the champions 
‘ of every administration. .However, they have not always been 
^ united in one body, under one general, like a regular ara well* 
' disciplined army ; but may be more aptly compared to an 
^ alliance of different clans, fighting in the same cause, professing 
/ the same principles, but influenced and guided by their differepjt 
' chieftains.’ Now that which was true of the Whigs in 1754 was 
equally true of them in 1727. In fact, for many years succes- 
sive and conflicting administrations were all cut out of the Whig 
party. As the transference of power had divided Walpole and 
jPulteney from Stanhope and Sunderland, so now it arrayed 
Pultcney against Walpole. Hervey’s description of the parties 
and their leaders is as follows: and may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the masculine vigour of understanding, as well as 
of the excellent writing which characterise these remarkable 
Memoirs. 

* The chief struggle now lay, not between Jacobites and Hanove- 
rians, but between Whigs and Whigs ; who, conquerors in the common 
cause, were now split into civil cqntcst among themselves, and had no 
considerable opponents but one another. 

‘ The heads of these two Whig parties were Sir Robert Walpole 
and Mr. Pulteney. The first was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, and Prime Minister. The other 
had been Secretaiy-at-War, disgraced, retaken into the administration 
as Cofferer ; but failing in his endeavours to be made Secretary of 
State [on Lord Carteret s^reUring in 1724], had set himself at the 
head of the opposition to the Court, and meditated nothing but the ruin 
of Sir Robert Walpole, to whose account he placed the irremissible sin 
of putting the Duke of Newcastle into that employment he had 
pretended to. 

^The reasons why Sir Robert had given the preference to the 
Duka upon this occasion, I believe were these : — He thought his 
Grime’s quality and estate, his popularity in the country, and the 
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great influence he had in Parliament by the number .of boroughs he 
commanded^ were qualiflcations and appurtcnancoa that would always 
make him a useful friend to any minister ; and looked upon his under** 
standing to be snch as could never let him rise into 4 dangerous rivah 
Mr. Pulteney he knew was a man of parts, but not to be depended 
upon one capable of serving a minister, but more capable of 
hurting him« from desiring only to serve iiimself. He was a mW of 
most inflexible pride, immeasurable ambition, and so impatient of 
any superiority, that he grudged the power of doing good bven to His 
benefactor ; and envied the favour of the Court, to one who had called 
him in to share it. He had as much lively ready wit as ever man was 
master of; and was, before politics soured his temper and engrossed 
his thoughts, the most agreeable and coveted companion of his time : 
he was naturally lazy, and continued so till he was out of employment : 
his resentment and eagerness to annoy then first taught him applii- 
cation. Application gave him knowledge, but knowledge did not give 
him judgment ; nor experience, prudence.* He was changeable in his 
wishes, vehement in .the pursuit of them, and dissatisfied in the pos- 
session. He had strong passions ; was seldom sincere but when they 
ruled him : cool and unsteady in his friendships, warm and immove- 
able in his hate : naturally not generous, and made less so by the 
influence of a wife whose person he loved, but whose undei’stonding 
and conduct neither had nor deserved his good opinion, and whoso 
temper both he and every other body abhorred — a weak wojimn 
with all the faults of a bad man ; of low birtli, a lower mind, and the 
lowest manners— and without any one good, agreeable, or amiable 
quality, but beauty.’ 

The progress of Walpole in Court favour was rajnd, though 
at first uncertain. His previous connexion with the Prince, 
and his abandonment of him afterwards, had made him anything 
but acceptable to the new occupant of the throne. George, in 
his scurrilous way, called him a^niscal,’ a ‘scoundrel,’ and a 
‘ rogue : ’ And his colleagues fared no better in that choice royal 
vocabulary: Townshend was a ^choleric blockhead;’ the elder 
H. Walpole ‘a dirty buflToon;’ the Duke of Newcastle ‘ iin- 
‘ pertinent’ and a ‘ fool.’* When Walpole imparted the news of 


♦ The following is an amusing specimen of the way in which the 
great men of Opposition were habitually spoken of by their gracious 
sovereign. In one of their family conferences, Lord llervey told the 
King and Queen that he knew three people who were then writing 
the history of their reign. ‘ Yoil mean,’ said the King, ‘ Lords Boling- 
‘ broke, Chesterfield, an(k Carteret !' ‘I do,’ replied Lord llervey. 
‘ Then,’ said the King, ‘they will all three have about as much truth in 
* them as in the Millc ct une Nuits, Not but that I should like to read 
‘ Bolingbroke’s ; who, of all these knaves and rascals who hate been 
‘ lying about me these ten years, has certainly the best parts and the 
‘ most knowledge, lie is a scoundrel : But he is a scoundrel of a 
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the Ute Emg’d death, be was simply desired to send for Ute 
Speaker, Sir Spencer Compton, a man of forms, eer^Oiiy^,'^^ 
punctilid. Sir S. Coimton was sent for, and desired to frame a 
,Royel Dedhrafion. The effect this had on the conduct of 
courtiers and hangers-on was instantaneous and marvellous. It 
was suffi6ient to account for cynicism even more bitter the^ 
Walpole ever launched out in, aj^inst the corruption of maiikind 
Leicester^ House Vas thronged during the four days that the 
King remained in town. * But Sir R. Walpole walked throO A 
^dheee rooms as if they had been still empty : bis presence, t&t 

* used to make a crowd wherever he appeared, now emptied every 
^ corner he turned to ; and the same people who a week ago 
^ were oflSciousljjgclearing the way to flatter his prosperity, t^ere 

* now getting pw of it to avoid sharing his disgrace.’ (Hervey, 
vol. i. p. 37.J In the midst of so much baseness, it is needless 
to say that Bubb Dodington was most base ; and this in the 
face of his audacious professions of fidelity. He had recently 
indeed gone out of his way te anticipate the reproach of trettcbery, 


^ higher class than Chesterfield. Chesterfield is a little tea-tahlc 
^ scoundrel, that tells little womanish lies, to make quarrels in fami- 

* lies ; and tries to make women lose their reputations, and make their 

* husbands beat them, without any object hut to give himself airs — 

* as if anybody could believe a woman could like such a dwarf baboon!^ 
The Queen then said ^ The three histories must be three heaps of lies, 
^ but of very different kinds : Bolingbroke’s would be great lies, Ches- 
^ terfield*S little lies, and Carteret's lies of both sorts.’ 

Having always heard a great deal of Chesterfield’s personal graces 
— and even seen handsome and imposing portraits of him — we were 
inclined set down this savage description of him os the mere un- 
bridled ebullition of royal antipathy. But it is not so easy to explain 
or to ge% over the more deliberate and precise testimony of Hervey 
himself who presents us in another place with the following full- 
iSngth portraiture : — * With a perspn as disagreeable as it was pos- 
^ Siible for a human figure to be without being deformed, he affected 
^ following many women of the first beauty and most in fashion ; and, 
‘ if you would take his word for it, not without success; — while, in 

* truth, he never gained any one above the venal rank, &c. He was 

* very short, disproportioned, thick and clumsily made ; bad a broad, 
< rough-featured, ugly face ; with black teeth ; and a head big enough 

* for a Polyphemus. Ben Ashurst once told him that he was like a 

* stunted giant.’ 

We, are also rather startled to find that/ even in respect of talents 
and accomplishments, this most acute observer is inclined to put 
Carteret and Pqlteney above both Bolingbroke and Chesterfield — 
having a very impartial personal dislike to all the four. 




^.;^ajpple,,..,' ■;.■ 

.*, ;: ! .‘ ; slklre' iMfo«r»e fete id(«e ^retAid^ 

< Ihjpower » MHTlrim^ ciat of power 


'■I Bat 'VT'alpoie’f xexeng&i wd lus eneodes^ humi^^^Q, w^re.. 
4r#wipg near. The miij^try was only sospendech hot ohaiweid. 
i^fdpole was not fairly out, por C^pton fairly in. The 

f<^d ot. rnon^; and was anxious to have the Civil Xiist 
Battled. Who so pt to do this as man of whom Chraterfield 
has said that he ^was the best parliament man and the best 
■^manager of parliament that ever lived; %,nd so clear in stating 
tite most in|xi<aite matters of finance, thpt, whilst he was 

* speaMng, the most ignorant thought that th(^ pnderatood what 
they rea% did.not?’ Walpole did what he was Wanted to do. 

He out-jpdkeyed Fulteney, who was bidding (with othar patriots) 
for the King. vHe got 800,000/. a yem* for the King; and a 
jointure of 100,0^/. a year for tlm Queen. Having obtained 
what he wanted, George proceeded to dismiss the parliament. 
To do this, a royal speech was required. The King ordered each 
of the two candidates for power to compose one : * and when he 
‘ came to choose, shook his head at poor Sir Spencer’s, and ap> 
‘proved of Sir Robert’s.’ From this moment the course of 
events was clear enough. The Queen pointed oPtthe absurdity 
of haviilg a tot minister who could not write a speech. When 
Lady Waipole had gone to Court (which was before Comp- 
ton’s failure was publicly known) riie could not jpmke her 
way to the Queen’s presence, between the scornful backs and 
elbows of her late deyoteea ‘ But,’ continues Horape Walpole, 

* no sooner was she descried by her majesty, than the Queen said 
‘ aloud, “there I am sure I see a friend ! ” The torrent divided and 
‘ shrank to either side ; “ and as I came away,” said my mother, 

I might have walked over their heads if I had pleased 1”’ 
was an omen of the favour which Walpole was to eipoy for 
the next seventeen ye^ of his life. . Despite ‘ to good Howsxd’, 

. — the designing Pulto&l(> to fornudable Boiiiigbroko 

— despite to irony of Swift — the polished sarcaspi of Arl:|uthnQt 
-^the clamour of the mob — the critidsm of the ‘ Cmftsnmn,’ 
and, in later years, the oratory of Chestes^eld^'rT-tbe tide, of royal 
favour continn^ to flow in the channel into wHch it: now re- 
verted ; and the World was taught to acknowledge that ^ WalpcJe 
‘was the Queen's. minister: whomsoever he toqured she' dis- 
‘ tiimuished; whomsoever she distinguished, the King ^hployed.’ 
Wa^le kissed hands; Sir Spencer shrank into n peeni^ and 
obscurity. a. 
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The character of the Queen wa8> i^eed, em^l^^ an^ t^ this 
sinKtilarity we may attribute her influence.' ^^^ by’in^erh 
nciuohjS’her .conduct must be judged coam^ ai^ !3at 

hdv'Very eb^ehbss then cbntnbuti^ to her stcen^. tthe King 
had a jmSeea sort of fondness for Women; which it would be an 
abtesc OT the term' to dignity with the name gahsptry. It wan 
pariiythe fruit of passioQ, but more of habit and exanaple. ]^is 
fathOr' had' toparhtM himself from a beautiful .w^e> to live with 
two Wg biopsy German wOmen. ‘No woman came amiss tp 
* hilii, if she wOte only very willing and veiy fat,’ says Chesterfield 
All the contincntai nrinces, too, lived, with mistresses: and 
Geotge II. probably tfiought that it would be a useless parade dsf 
vii^e for him to profess an exceptional respect for the mariillge* 
tie; As the Ipte Kng had edified the English^people by the full- 
blown bcauties'of the Duchess of Kendal, the Coimtess of Dar- 
lington, and Miss Brett, so his son luxuriated in the more tasteful 
appreciation of Lady Suffolk and the Countess Walmodeii. But 
neither these nor any other women were , able to rouse the 
jealousy, or shake the power of the Queen. "When Lady Suffolk 
was at the height of favour as a mistress (for it would be idle 
now to’ continue' tHI fiction that she was on any other footing at 
the Court) shrewd men like Walpole had discovered that even 
the ■person of the Queen was more acceptable to the King than 
that ' of any other- woman. But it was not on her j^rspnal 
charms alone, or chiefly, that Caroline’s power rested. Chester- 
field, who disliked her, aind to whom she had shown resentment 
on the memorable Excise Bill debates, admits that she possessed . 
‘lively, pretty parts,’ great courage, and great ambition. Her 
intelligence at once conciliated and directed the King. She 
always eoUSnlted his interests; and, when they were compatible 
with his interests, his pleasures. She never interfered with his 
amours. *Her secret and, at last, fatal inalady (an umbilical 
Hernia) may have made her indifferent to the grosser indicati<ms 
of a husband’s love. If thu were so, constitutional indifference 
was* secemded by a politic condonation. The fact at aU^events , 
was,- that instead of the jealous wife wh6 dreaded, she was the 
confidante who courted, the story of husband’s int^gees ; 
and whbte ears regaled with detifllii'tWhich, in our ’age,. no , 
coarse 'inuii woflld dream of confiihng ’to anotbdr IcQPte^ 
exc^t .to' his cUps. There was noming he’ front toe 

Quefen’s knowledge. Mrs. SdwyU' onto told. Mm he 
the Ito maff M toe' world with whom she would have au mr. 
trigUfe,' ‘tor ch4 knew he would tell toe Quecn. _ ' Kto. that, she* 
was Hvitobut jtolbU^ : ‘but Her jPalbu^ wi^ bf a’nvijil m ppwet). 
not of ii fiviAin afibetion; of one who might ffbh frcmi hto^to^ 
pow^s? winch She loved, and the influence whibh she possestod ; 
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not the attentions which she was too ambitious to care for^ 
or the passion she was to.o unfeminine to return. Herself 
governed , by Walpole, she, in turn^ governed the King* The 
same discretion which forbade her to thwart his amours, forbade 
her also to affect a superiority of which he hoped the world was 
unconscious. She stooped as a wife^ to a point of self-sacrifice 
which, in this age and country, would be called degradation ; 
but she stooped to conquer. Her conversations with Hervey 
and Walpole, which these Memoirs record, will prove that the 
Queen, who corresponded with Leibnitz and appreciated Butler, 
possessed, if not great learning, yet much solid sense ; and the 
story of her last nours, if unfortunately it fails to exhibit the 
cheering consolations of Christian faith, is even more wonderful 
as a description of the constancy and firmness with which a 
guileless and courageous woman can bear the acutesi pain, and 
undergo the most terrible death. 

The King’s character has been drawn by different hands, 
under different aspects. Hervey’s Is the fullest, the least flatter- 
ing, and probably not the most fair. This may be accounted for. 
The friends of extraordinary women are not the^best witnesses to 
call in evidence of their husbands’ qualities. But all the portraits 
of George II. have much in common. He certainly was not a 
great man. He had no great virtues, nor any great vices. Ho 
was placed in a position in which, had it not been for his wife 
and his minister, he would have committed fatal blunders. He 
was not absolutely malignant, nor cruel, nor unjust : but he was 
unfeeling, ungenerous, and proud. He loved women ; but he 
loved money more. Hervey says that he did not know the 
meaning of the words * generosity,’ ^ kindness,’ or ‘ friendship.’ 
Chesteraeld ^ never knew him deviate into any generous action.’ 
But both Chesterfield and Hervey might have excused the 
covetousness of a man who found himself all at once the centre 
of a hungry, rapacious, and unprincipled crowd. He had lived 
abroad nearly up to the time of his accession to the throne. It 
is not wonderful, then, that he did not take kindly to a country 
in which he was a stranger; nor to a constitution of which he 
never understood any th|ag, but its obstructiveness — and its 
corruption. He loved Hanover better than England, and pre- 
ferred his electoral to his regal interests. He was fond of military 
parade, and talked much about his own military prowess. But 
when Hervey insinuates that he was a braggart and a coward, 
he hazards an imputation (in the latter epithet at least), which 
Oudenarde in former, and Dbttingen in after years, completely 
refuted. He had, in fact, the hereditary courage and punctuality 
of his family ; with more than their usual obstinacy, anc^ess than 
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llieir usual Idudlihess^ The . abilities of Walpole ^11 be. beirt 
uudentood when we reflect that the bu^ess bffais life was 'to 
recOiU^ ii Jaoobite gently and a commeidal ptople, to a suUcy 
Iting, who was always gra^mg at money for the purpoto:of 
^ndi^ it in German wars. 

Iw Of Sl^^eriofc, Prince of Wales, we have already, spoken. 
He has been often described before, but never so unfavourably 
as in these Memoirs. It would be unjust to bcdieve him to 
have been altogether such as he is here portrayed. Heiwey, 
We have' seen, hated him intensely. The King also bated him. 
The Queen abhorred him: so did bis sister. Of itself, this 
would be enough to stamp his chaiacter. But we should re^ 
tnember that Hervey had particular reasons for hating him ; 
that the terms on which the eldest sons of this family had always 
lived with thrir fathers had been those of distrust, of^^ion, 
and hostility; and that the Princess Caroline would only have 
such an opinion of her Wther as her lover chose to form for her. 
The antipathy of the King to the Prince his son, was hordlygreatmr 
than that which he had always borne to lus father, George I. 
Frederick never behaved worse to his father, than his father htd 
done, when he evaded the old King’s injunctions^ and- got his 
money, by burning his wilL Frederick was the head and hope 
of . the Opposition, it is true. They met, plotted, and intrigoM, 
at Leicester House. But the King had, in his fether^s lifetime, 
done the same. The only difierence was, that George II. had 
been bnt a short time in England, and therefore his (^position 
b^an late-: Frederick came younger to England^ and 'was there-^ 
fore earlier in opposition. Besides, Frederick wanted an in- 
creased allowance, and this the King would not give him. So 
far the antipathy of the father may be explained, and the con- 
duct of the son palliated. But this will not explain the Queen’s 
hatred and the Queen’s language. In one place she q>cak8 of 
him * es the most hardened of all liars.’ In another riie says (to 
Hervey)j •* My dear Lord, I will give it you imder my hand; if 

* you are in any fear of my relapsing, that my dear flrstborn is 

* the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest canaHkt 

* and tiie greatest beast in -the whole wbrM ; and ^hat I most 
i Imartdy wiri; he was out of it!’ Compared with this, the King’s 
words and feelings were mild : he only wanted to prove .his son a 
duingeluig, and only refused to have any intercourse 'with him. 
For a pwallel treatment of a son by a mottnr, we 'must turn to 
tiie sufferings of Savage^ and the hatred of Lady . Maccleafield. 
But undoubtedly tiie Prince was aweak> if not a bad^ mm . He 
WaS' at once undutiful, hypocritical, and frivtdous. He hurried 
'his 'wife ’Imray from Hampton ' Court at the moment of actu^ 
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labour, to the danger of her life and the succession ; 1^ then ^ 
suited the Queen by a ridiculous explanation in private^ and aft^ 
wards instilted her still zncu^e by his hypocritic4 genuflexions m 
public* While the Eoyal army lay at Carlisl^ durii^ the 
bellion of 1745, he amused himself and the Maids of Honour by 
making a mimic castle of paste, and bombarding it with sugar*! 
plums I He was addicted to gambling-— and increased his ineome 
by it. He was always wanting money, and would have sold oa; 
divided his inheritance to get it* He was more amorous and 
more generous than his father; but though he was sucoessiysly 
the lover of Miss Vane, of Lady A. Hamilton, and Lady Mid* 
dlesex, and though Leicester House was the resort of Chester^ 
field, Lytteltouj and Glover, his early grave was bedewed with 
no tears, except those 6f disappointed creditors. 

Of Lady Suffolk it will be sufficient to say that she displayed 
much grace and some virtue, in an ungracious and equivocal 
situation. The mistress of a king whom she did not rule, and the 
servant of a queen whose husband was her paramour, she ueyer 
tried the temper of the one by selfish applications, nor ofiended 
the self-love of the other by her pretensions. On the, contrary, 
she submitted to many mortifications for many years ; and got 
nothing in return, except praise from Swift, a pretty compliment 
from Pope, and a barony for her brother. The King used to alter*’ 
nate his gross affection for her, with grosser abuse. The Queen 
revenged herself upon her innocent rivalry by the rigid exaction 
of menial services, which she made more galling by the affccta* 
tion of apologies. ^ But sometimes,’ says Horace Walpole, ^ Her 
* Majesty h(^ a more complete triumph. It happened more 
^ than once that the King, coming into the room while the 
' Queen was dressing, has snatched off her handkerchief, and, 
^ turning rudely to Mrs. Howard, has cried, Because you have 
an ugly neck yourself, you hide the Queen’s.” ’ As she ad- 
vanced in life she became deaf, and consequently unacceptable 
to her royal lover. The Queen either dreaded the accession of 
a young mistress, or felt for the disappointment of the old one; 
for die interfered in her ‘good Howard’s’ behalf. ‘I don’t 
‘ know wby you won’t let me part with an old deaf woman, of 
‘ whom I am weary,’ was the characteristic reply. The ‘ o^ 
‘ deaf woman,’ whom the brutality of an unworthy husband had 
consigned to the caresses of an unworthy lover, took the opppr- 
tunity which the death of the former offered her, of escapiiig 
from the trammels of an invidious distinction, 'in a, unio^ w^lb 
a worthier man than either, the Hon. G. Berkeley. ^Her first 
husband’s succession to the peerage had raised her from the post 
^,of bed«-chamber woman tp that of Mistress of the Bobes. .^ But 
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neither increased dignity nor ampler leisure reconciled her to a 
Court of which she was heartily tired ; and ^e found in the 
modesty of a retirement for which she had long sighed^ and the 
society of a husband whom she outlived, a satisfaction greater than 
the sterile honours of a king’s mistress and a queen’s attendant 
could bestow. She was a woman of elegant manners, pleasing 
features, graceful deportment, and considerable wit : she was 
therefore much too good for the King. Her greatest recom- 
mendation in his eyes would dotibtless be, that she gave him but 
little trouble, and cost him but very little money. She had no 
influence, and pretended to none, though often solicited by anxious 
and fulsome suitors. 

We will now give a few extracts from this amusing book, and 
begin with those which refer to the principal characters of con- 
temporary history. We will take one which relates a coni- 
munication made by the Queen to Hervey at the time of the 
clamour against the Excise Bill. Sir Bobert had concealed it 
from Hervey 

‘ The circumstance concealed was this : — Wlien Sir Robert Wal- 
pole told the Queen the clamour against this Bill was grown to that 
height that Ihe^je was no contending with it any longer, lie said there 
were two ways of trying to appease it, — the one by dropping the Bill 
(which would not be sure to quiet the commotions the prosecuting of 
it had caused), the other was by dropping the projector as well as the 
project ; which, whatever bad consequences such yielding to clamour 
might have in futurity, would certainly have this immediate good 
effect, — that for the present, at least, all troubles would subside, and 
everything be calm and still. What troubles the struggles for power, 
among those who had raised these storms to subvert his interest, 
might occasion in the palace, and how headstrong this concession to a 
mob might afterwards make that mob in future administrations, were 
considerations, he said, which he would not suggest; for fear he might 
be thought to urge them as arguments for his own continuance in 
employment ; whereas he was so far from desiring to be in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, if she thought it was not, /or her service, that he should 
lay down and retire with all the satisfaction in the world ; and, if her 
Majesty thought it for the advantage of the King’s afiairs, or that it 
would facilitate in any manner the King’s business in parliament, that 
he was ready that very night to quit ; and should never impute his 
d^race to her Majesty’s want of kindness towards him, but merely 
to his own ill fortune. The Queen chid him extremely for having so 
ill an opinion of her as to think it possible for her to be so mean, so 
cowardly, and so ungrateful, as to accept of such an offer ; and assured 
him that as long as she lived she would hot abandon him.^ When Sir 
IU)bert Walpole made the same offer to the King, his Majesty (as the 
Qqeeh told me) made the most kihgly, the most sensible, and the 
resolute answer that it was possible for a wise, a just, and a ^ 
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great prince to make, to the most able and to the most meritoridus 
servant: but whether she dictated the words before he spcike them, 
or embellished them afterwards, 1 know not. As well as 1 can 
remember them, they were to this effect : — That Sir Robert had 
served him honestly and fafthfully ; that his Majesty knew all this 
bustle was owing to personal enmity or contention tor power in the 
administration of Jiis affairs; that he knew Sir Robert Walpole*s reason 
for concerting the land-tax scheme was, that it might be the glory of 
his reign to take off the land-tax, which had been a burden laid on 
the landed interest in consequence of the Revolution, and which never 
since the Revolution any prince had been able to remit ; that it was 
true he had miscarried in that design ; but that his having done so had 
made his Majesty not angry with him for failing in this undertaking, 
but with those who had obstructed it : he said he was very sensible 
Sir Robert Walpole could have had no interest of his own in concert- 
ing or pushing this scheme, and that since he had done it rnly for the 
honour and service of his master, that that master would never forsake 
him, but that they should stand or fall together. This, as the Queen 
told me, was the King’s answer to Sir RoWt, when he made him the 
offer of quitting; and that Sir Robert should be more reluctant to 
own to Lord Hervey that he had made this offer of resigning, than 
ready to boast of it being so reemved, I think was odd, but so it was.’ 
(VoL i. pp. 190—192.) 

The tone in which the Queen replied to Lord Stair, who had 
sought an audience of her Majesty for the express purpose 
of putting her on her guard a^inst the ^ insolence,’ * oppressive- 
‘ ness,’ and ‘ injustice,’ of her minister in introducing this measure, 
affords a good specimen of her energy and courage. The turn 
of the sentences is evidently Hervey’s; their strength was the 
Queen’s. After listening to a lengthened and elaborate harangue, 
the Queen took him up in a peroration about his conscience, 
and exclaimed, * Ah, my Lord I ne me parlez point de conscience, 

^ vouB me faites evanouir.’ After a bridf interruption from the 
nettled lord, she proceeded thus : — * 

* TTou have made so very free with me personally in this conference, 
my tA)rd, that I hope you will think 1 am entitled to speak my mind 
“ with very little reserve to you ; and believe me, my Lord, I am no 
“ more to be imposed upon by your professions, than I am to be terrified 
“ by your threats. I must, therefore, once more ask you, my Lord, 
“ how you can have the assurance to talk to me of your thinking the 
sense of constituents, their interest, or their instructions any measure 
or rule for the conduct of their representatives in Parliament ; or if 
you believe 1 am so ignorant or so forgetful of all past proceedings 
in Parliament, as not to know that in the only occasion where these 
considerations should have biassed you^ you i^et them all at ziought ? 
“ Remember the Peerage Bill, my Lord. Who then betrayed the 
** interest of their constituents ? Who gave up the birthright of their 
constituents ? Who deprived their constituents of all chance of ever 
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<< takii^ their turn with those whom they then sent to Parliametit ? 

The English Lords in passing that Bill were only guilty of tyranny ; 
*^but eveiy Scotch Lord was guilty of the last treachery; and 
whether yon were one of the sixteen traitors^ your own memoxy, I 
believe, will serve to tell you, without the assistance of mine* To 
talk, therefore, in the patriot strain you have done to me on this 
occasion, can move me, my Lord, to nothing but laughter. Where 
** jlpu get your lesson I do not want to know : your system of politics 
you collect from the * Craftsman ; * your sentiments, or rather your 
^professions, from my Lord Bolingbroke and my Lord Carteret — 
whom you may tell, if you think fit, that I have long known to be 
two as worthless men of parts as any in this country^ and whom I 
** have not only been often told are two of the greatest liars and knaves 
in any country^ but whom my own observation and experience have 
^ found so. If you think fit, you may also, by way of supplement, let 
Lord Carteret know that 1 am not yet reduced to wanting his pro- 
tection ; though I hear he bragged of having had the generosity to 
bestow it upon me when the afiPair of the Charitable Corporation 
was under prosecution in the House of Lords, and that he saved me 
** from being exposed there. For the rest, my good Lord, as an old 
acquaintance, the best advicl I can give you, if you are a friend to 
the King, is to detach yourself fi*om his enemies ; if you are a friend 
to truth, to take your intelligence for the future from those who deal 
in it ; if you are a friend to honesty, not to herd with those who 
disclaim it ; and, if you are a friend to our family, never to cabal 
^ with those who look on ours and the Jacobites* cause as things in- 
** different in themselves, and to be espoused or combated in no other 
** view, and on no other motive, than as this or that may least or most 
^ conduce to thwarting or gratifying their own private avarice and 
ambition.”* (VoL i. pp. 170— 172.) 

The following is a lively account of the feminine arts by 
which the Queen gradually gained an influence over her hus- 
band's mind, and chanmed his plans. We recommend the latter 
part to all prudent ana ambitious wives: — 

* His design at his first accession to the throne was certainly, as 
Bbileau says of Louis XIY., 

Seul, sans ministre, h I’exemple des Dieux, 

Faire tout par sa main et voir tout do ses yeux.” 

He intended to have all his ministers in the nature of clerks, not to 
give advice, but to receive orders ; and proposed, what by experiment 
he found impracticable, to receive applications and distribute favours 
through no principal channel, but to hear from all quarters, and em- 
ploy indifierently in their several callings those who by their stations 
wo:dd come under the denomination of ministers. But it was very 
plain, from what 1 have just now related from the King’s own lips, as 
well as from many other circumstances in his present conduct, that 
the Queen had subverted all his notions and schemes, and fully pos- 
sessed his hbyesty with an opinion that it was absolutely necessary. 
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from t^.niUtire pf the Sngliih (^Terpmeet, that hp should jbftyp jbpt 
0B6 minister^ and that it was^equally neqesscuy^ from @ir |tplb^^ 
superior abilities, that he shooji4 be t^t onp. But tips worlc, whi^ 
die now saw completed, had been the work of long timei mpch troublCi 
and great contrivance ; for though, by a superiority pf undejptanding^ 
thorough knowledge of his temper, and much patience in her own, 
she could work him by degrees to any point where she had a mihd to 
drive him, yet she was forced to do it often by slow degrees, and With 
great caution ; for, as ho was infinitely jealous of being governed be 
was never to be led but by invisible reins ; neither was it ever possible 
for her to make him adopt her opinion but by' instilling her, senti- 
ments in such a manner as made him think they rose originally from 
himself. She always at first gave into all his notions, though never 
so es^travagant, and made him imagine any change she wrought in 
them to be an afterthought of his own.’ (Yol. i. pp. 184, 185.). 

The influence thus acquired, the minister used foi the highest 
and best of purposes, — the preservation of European peace. 
Little did the people who were shouting down Walpole as an 
^excise tyrant’ and an / absolute dictator,’ guess the hard Con- 
flict in which be was daily engaged on their behalf against the 
predilections of the King, and even the prejudices of the Queen. 
Walpole, indeed, carried his love of peace (or was carried by it) 
almost to an extravagance; and had he lived in our days, may 
be supposed likely to have seconded Mr. Cobden in his schemes 
of general disarmament. At one time of his life he incurred 
the popular displeasure by a detected intention of ceding the 
conquest of Gibraltar to Spain, as at a later period he incurred 
a still greater obloquy by hesitating, though he at last had tlio 
mortification of consenting, to proclaim war against her. The 
^ Curdog of Britain ’ was less unpopular than the ^ Spaniel of 
^ Spain.’ 

But there is more reason for rejoicing that he foiled the bel- 
ligerent propensities of George IL, than that he did not mutUlite 
the empire of George 1. The succession to the crown of Poland 
hadcinvolved France, Germany, and Spain in a war, in which 
England had no interest or concern whatsoever. But the ^little 
^ Captain,’ as George was called, could not resist the allure^ 
ments of meddling in the fray. He longed * to pull the laurels 

* from the brows of the French generals, to bind on ids own 
^ temples.’ ^ War and action were his sole pleasures. Ajge 
^ was coming fast upon him, * * * * and he could pot 

* bear thb thought of resting in the cabinet, whilst other princes 
^ were busied in war and shining in the field,’ &c. &c. - Bnqh 
were the murmurs aiid complaints which assailed the Minister 
every time he entered the royal closet ; and often precluded him 
from eaying a word on any of the topibs which he had borne ex- 
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pressly to diseues. The won^ was» that the Queen’a prejudices 
often abetted the King’s passion. ^ Wherever,’ says Hervey, ‘the 
‘ interest of Germany and the honour of the Enifdre were con- 
‘ ceirned, her thoughts and reasonings were often as German and 
‘ JmperiAl as if England had been out of the question ; and there 
‘ were few inconveniences and dangers to which she would not 
‘ have exposed this country, rather than give occasion to its being 
‘ said, that the Empire suffered affronts unretorted, and the House 
‘ cff Austria injuries unrevenged, whilst she, a German by birth, 
‘ sat upon this throne an idle spectatress, able to assist, and not 
‘ willing to interpose.’ — (Hervey, vol. i. 373.) It was in 
opposition to this twofold expression of royal will that Walpole 
uttered a memorable warning, which he more than once repeated, 
-—that a gratuitous interference in the quarrels of Europe would 
make the Crown of England as debateable as the Crown of 
Poland. He escaped by a few months, living to see the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy so often made. 

It was when he had been thwarted by the minister, or when he 
had just returned from Hanover, that George II. used to break 
out into those growlings and grumblings against England and 
English liberty, in which the Queen would also take part. But 
her better temper and better judgment in the end overcame her 
high German notions of prerogative. She would often speak 
in wiser and more guarded terms : The following is among the 
most memorable of royal Aicta on record : — < 

‘I have heard her say,* writes Hervey, ‘she wondered how the 
English could imagine that any sensible prince would take away their 
liberty if he could. “ Mon Dieu /” she cried, “ what a figure would 
" this poor island make in Europe if it were not for its government ! 
“ It is its excellent free government that makes all its inhabitants 
“ industrious, as they know that what they get nobody can take from 
“ them ; it is its free government, too, that makes foreigners send 
“ their , money hither, because they know it is secure, and that the 
“prince cannot touch it ; and since it is its freedom to which tliis 
“ kingdom owes everything that makes it great, what prince, who had 
“ his senses, and knew that his own greatness depended on the great- 
“ ness of the country over which he reigned, would wish to take 
“away what made both him and them considerable?”’ (Vol. ii. 
pp. 31, 32.) 

It must not be supposed that Walpole, though he despised 
the servility, wholly rejected the arts of a courtier. His power 
over the King depended on his influence over the Queen. The 
Queen, albeit a strong-minded woman, was yet a woman ; and 
what w.oman ever disliked the homage of regard and the in- 
siuuations of flattery? Hervey (voL i. 414.) has dressed up 
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with dramatic effect the rwmrocation of a friendship vet^ng on 
affectum/ ^ith which the Premier plied the Qa€^ and the 
tender confidence with which she rewarded her servitiitV devo* 
tion and advice# The compliments with which the Qiieen closes 
the scene, even if Hervey has improved on its phraseolbgy, WaS 
such as either of the royal pair mi^t justly have uttered : * Yoii 
^ have saved us from many errors • . The King sees this and 

^ Wns it : whilst you have fixed yourself as strongly in favour 
* by an obstinate and wise contradiction to your Prince as ever 
^ any other minister did by the blindest and most servile oom- 
^plumce/ Nor was Walpole’s advice unsupported by that of 
others. Hervey used \he opportunities which his attendance at 
court gave him, to instil into the King’s mind the value of a 
pacific policy. The terms in which he did this, show a political 
sagacity and a comprehensiveness of mind much in advance of 
almost all his contemporaries. (See vol. i. p. 265.) 

We have said enough to show that Walpole’s intimacy at the 
court was, like Hervey’s, no less of a personal than a ministerial 
character. The conversation which was there indulged in was 
of the most familiar, and, to modern scruples, of the least delioate 
kind. The tenderness which the Queen accorded to the immo- 
ralities of the King, she extended to those of the King’s minister. 
Walpole, during his first wife’s iffetime, lived openly with Miss 
Skerritt, whom he afterwards married, and for whose natural 
children, after his elevation to the peerage, he obtained a patent 
of precedence. This connexion afforded the Queen ample matter 
for alternate banter and sneer, according to the humour of the 
moment. She would at times jest with Hervey on the ab- 
surdity of the poor man ^ avec ce gros corps, Ces jambes erflies, 
^ et ce vilain ventre^ believing that any woman could love him 
for himself I But Sir Kobert was even with her Majesty. For, 
when the Queen complained of the King’s cross temper, ho 
cooUy told her, * It was impossible it should be otherwise, since 
*the King had tasted better things!’ and ended by ^advising 
her to bring pretty Lady Tankerville in rapport with the King. 
This ^ prating at court in the style of the stews,’ does not seem to 
have been as distasteful as Hervey would try to think it was ; for 
the confidential communications in which the King solicited the 
Queen’s favour for the Countess Walmoden, and her actual inter- 
cession to secure for him the favours of the Duchess of Modena, 
preelude the idea that these sentiments were as revolting to the 
royal Fhilaminte, as they would now-a- days be to a soavengeris 
wife. Nor was the Queen the only lady of the royal fiamily 
who talked openly on these matters. When Lady Suffolk was 
waning at court, the Priuoess Boyal could find nothing better 
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to Bsj than thk: * I widi with all mj heart he (t. e, the King) 
‘ would taleetomebodr else; that mamma m^ht be relieved from 

* the ennuf^ aeeing bUn for ever in her room.’ 

But gross and indelicate ae^was the conversation of the court 
rnrtde, gitssness and indelicacy were not its only vices. The 
nearest and dearest relations oi life were desecrated by &lsebood» 
meanness, and malignity;. .The spirit of party inflamed pet^ 
sjHtetulness into bitter hatreds, and petty artifices into scandidoup 
hypocrisy. Quarrels which would in a tradesman’s or a lawyer’s 
family have ended with the small causes from which they 
sprang, were in that of the King fomented by fifiction and per- 
petuated by intrigue. We have first oF all the Prince set on 
by his followers to go to parliament for an allowance of 100,0001^ 
a-year ; then we have private little embassies miming backwards 
and forwards between the Prince and the court ; then we have 
accounts of one of the princesses being put behind the door to 
listen to the conversation between her mother and her brother, 
' because,’ to quote the Queen’s words, ' there is nothing he 

* might net say ; not even that I had attempted to murder him!’ 
Then we have an indelicate tale of the Prince’s hurrying his 
wife away from Hampton Court in the agonies of her confine- 
ment > then we have a coarse explanation of it from the Prince 
himself, which Mr. Croker has stopped with modest asterisks; 
then we have the Prince denying ^is explanation ; then crown- 
ing this scandalous piece of double lying, by kneeling, in the 
mud of St. James’, in presence of a noisy mob, to receive the 
blessing of tiie mother whom he had insulted ; then turned out 
of St. James’ ; then garbling his correspondence with his panegts 
for the edification of the world-; then Hervey ordered to draw 
up a counter-publication, and expressly forbidden to correct 
his Boyol Highness’s bad spelling; then out of revenge the 
Prince’s toadies publish a narrative of the dispute between bis 
fether and George L, which had ended in the former’s ejectment 
from tit# palace; and finally, in the midst of these disgraceful 
squabbles, fomented by hung^ courtiers and fawning partisans, 
t^ Queen is taken seriously ill, and, on the verge of death, re- 
fuses to see her son ! 

There are few things in any book of memmrs with which we 
are acquainted, that have so much dramatic interest as the 
death of Queen Caroline, as it is hmw described. The de- 
termination to conceal the nature of the malady ftom. her 
husband and tiie whole Court — the resolution (whit^ was 
habitual both to herself and the King in seasons of piun and 
illaeaB) to hold a drawing-room and act the part of a person 
in stroi^ health— her tardy subnussion to the inroads of sufl^- 
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iog fdid «g(m 7 ~ber|ntiflBt tixtd' verigtoed dwlli 

«— fae^ 8up|pie8ubn=^ riig^and g^Kteotr tind^t (be tcyimtf iiM^ 
disease and its sutgicad rendedies^^her affection!^ teteeialmdHEse 
^ all her (^dren, save «llr~her solemn reMsamendatimt of 
the King and the l^gdoin: to tfae- eare of the hnthftil iBin^rter» 
wh(Hn we had so firmlj befinended—all these dtonsnstances 
have in them much to anedt us'.with pity and respect* * But « 

C htiment more sid and solemn is inspired by the record' of her 
test hours. 

:: When death iras rapidly approaclung, and (we quote Herrey, 
voi. ii. p. 581.',) * some 'wise, some pious, and a great ftiany bu^ 
f meddling, impertinent people began to ask whether the Queen 
* had any one to pray by her,’ Walpole addresses the Princess 
Emily in these words: *^**Pray, Madame, let this farce be 
played; the Archbishop will act it very well. You may 
* bid him be as short as yon will. It Will do the Queen no 
hurt, no more than any good.’” The Primate came, at such 
a summons, to the bedside of the dying- sovereign. He prayed 
wirii her, and exhorted her to receive the Sacrament, but she 
refused; and when at length he had left her to herself, he 
eluded the anxious queries of the sobbing mourners in the ante- 
chamber, who a^ed if the queen had communicated, by this 
delicate evasion : ‘ her majesty is in a heavenly frame' of mind.’ 
The last names she mentioned were those of Butiier and the 
King. Her last word was, * Pray!’ In a- scene of this kind 
it would be inconceivable that ought of the ludicrous or the 
farcical should find a place. Yet such waS' the fact. We are 
shocked in the very chamber of death by the intrusion of rie^al 
egotism, vanity, buffoonery, and inhumanity. The king is at 
one moment dissolved in a mawkish tenderness, at another supk 
into brutal apathy. He is at one moment all tears for the loss 
of one who'united the softness and amiability of one sex to^die 
courage and firmness of the other ; at another all fury beoause 
rile object of his regrets cannot swallow, or cannot change her 
posture, (w riuinot animate the glassy fixedness of her eyes; at 
one moment he bepns an elaborate panegyric on her> virtues, 
then breaks off into an enumeration of his own, by which he im> 
plies that hm* heart had been enthralled and her intelUgence awed, 
He then diverges into a stupid story about a storm, for which 
his daughter laughs at him ; and then, while he is wecping over 
his Consorris death-bed, she advises him to marry again ; and We 
are — what the Qnwn was not-^startled by the strange^ reply, 
* Non : f aural dea mattresws !’ To which she faintly moaned out 
the rejoindm*,' ‘ Cela n*em^che pas f* This was the text 'from 
which' Walpole afterwards drew his scheme of management; 
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for he told the^ princesses that he had formerly sided with the 
Queen agaipst the mistress, but he should henceforth sidd with 
the new mistress (Countess Walmoden) against the daughters. 
This cool declaration naturally disgusted the princesses ; but 
s^ms in no way to have injured the minister. 

We have cited enough to show that the Court of Geo. IL 
was a very gross, though for thp times, perhaps, not a singularly 
vicious one. We can only remind our readers of what we said 
first, that the age was a gross and a vicious age. The readers 
of ^ Tom Jones’ and ^Joseph Andrews ’ need not be told what 
were the manners of the squirearchy and the farmers of that day. 
The readers of Miss Bellenden-s and Miss Howe’s Letters nera 
not be told how elegant and high-born dames occasionally talked 
and wrote. The Court, in short,* was not a whit grosser than 
one half of English society ; or all German society, of the same 
epoch ; and whatever vice it had, must be allowed to have lacked 
the allurements which grace, refinement, and wit threw over the 
contemporary Court of the Kegent Orleans. At all events, there 
was one vice fiom which ;that age was free — the vice of hypocrisy. 
All was open and avowed. George II. lived openly with Lady 
Suffolk and Countess Walmoden. Sir B. Wal[)ole lived openly 
wuth Miss Skerritt ; and was not one jot the less intimate for all 
that, with Bishops Gibson and Hq^ley. An archbishop of Can- 
terbury was the envoy notoriously selected by the unrcluctant 
cuckold Mr. Howard, to disengage his wife from the service of 
the queen and the caresses of the king. An archbishop of York 
had lived openly with a succession of mistresses; and one of his 
natural sons eat on the Episcopal Bench. Walpole and Pulteney, 
intriguers againsl the honour of other husbands, were careless of 
their own. Lady Bath was as gallant as she was beautiful. Lady 
Walpole was no less an intriguante. It is now thought tolerably 
certain that the father of Horace Walpole was Lord Hervey’d 
elder brother, Carr. The familiarities of Lady Walpole might 
have suggested this suspicion ; but the resemblance between the 
two men confirmed it. Horace was a Hervcy all over. The 
same mind which discovers itself in these Memoirs, appears in 
the f Reminiscences.’ The same elaboration of style — for men 
had a style in those days — occasionally interrupted by gallicisms, 
&c., distinguishes both Hervey and Horace. In Walpole there 
is less effort. His sentences are less rounded : he has not the 
same recurrence of antithesis, which was one of the butts of 
Pope’s caustic satire : but his English we think is less pure, 
and the character of his writing less masculine. Hervey’s 
is as good as Lord Chesterfield’s, and will often bear a com- 
parison even with Bolingbroke’s. But there is the same pun- 
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gency of remark; the same quick observation of minute traits 
of character ; the same^lnrefereiice of literary and refined amuse- 
ments to those of the chase and the turf (a taste not likety 
to befoiind in a genuine descendant of SirBobert); the same 
safe cynicism against great people, which nowadays would be 
radicalism; the same sne^ . against the Church; the same 
capacity for writing verses, majpre quidem curd qudm ingenio 
—both in Hervey and his unacknowledged nephew. The only 
curious thing is, that Horace should feel himself called upon to 
be indignant about the political desertion of his putative father 
by his real father’s brother. The imputation too was unjust ; 
but, considering the relationship, which Horace must have 
known — or suspected — the charge is odd enough. 

As men were lax in their social, they were lax in their 
political morality. There were few votes of which within 
certain limits — the money value might not be ascertained. 
An opposition membeif crossed over to the other side of the 
House; voted with the minister, and pocketed his 300/. or 500/. 
Walpole congratulated the king that the majority against the 
faction for increasing the Prince’s income had only cost 900/. 
Most men in Parliament had their price ; and all the world 
out of Parliament knew they had. 

All this has passed away. Men in high stations do not 
live openly with mistresses, or make ostentatious love to their 
friends’ wives. Members of Parliament do not put a ministerial 
cheque in their pocket-book, and give their vote in exchange. 
We are more decent, more observant of forms, more nice in 
our language and demeanour, than our great grandfathers were. 
Let us hope that the change is not only apparent but real; 
not of externals, but of principles ; not of manners, but of 
morals I May it be with a truer self-knowledge and a more 
justifiable egotism than that of the Pharisee, that we exult 
when we compare the age of Victoria with that of George and 
Caroline I 
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T^hateveb may be the character finally communieated to 
^ ' the historical school of oar own generation, it must surely 
be rescued from sinking into antiquarianism, by the infineace of 
the events which are passing around us. * It is scwcely possible 
that any person in these days- should overlook the present to 
exist solely in> the past From a period of tranquillity, during 
which the padfic sta^iation of European politics was visibly dis- 
turbed only by the squabbles of diplomacy or the mutterings of 
discontent, we have been suddenly precipitated into a dmos of 
revolutions, which have threatened to subvert the constitution and 
the relations of almost every state, except our own. From an age 
of repose we have been transferred at once to an age of living 
history ; and indeed, in some sense, the records of the past eM&e 
no such scene for observation as that which is now beii^ gra- 
dually unfolded before our eyes. . It is at such periods, however^ 
that history becomes susceptible of its most comprehensive and 
instructive application ; and the more so when, as in the present 
case, the progress of civilisation has apparently raised its jui^ 
ments above that argument which used to be the ultima ratio of 
khigs. Within these last eight months history has been appealed 
to in sanction of ■ the most fundamental changes over half the 
continent of Europe ; until, indeed, it seems almost necessary to 
protest against an excess of scholasticism, and practical statesmen 
have to take- heed that historical reveries de not terminate in 
some such extravagance as occasionally results from unqualified 
antiquarianism. In the spirit which is hurrying the Germans 
across the Eyder, might be found a strong analogy to that whidi 
has conducted certain young English priests to Rome. 

In constructing for our readers a synoptical view of the pre- 
sent state of Europe, we have adopted the scheme which 
appeared to promise the most general, as well as the most 
available, information. At such a crisis as this, besides the 
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respective conditions of the several states, there is to be consi- 
dered the condition of t^t political sptem wMch is composed bj 
their reciprocal action ; in ^t it is simidy impossible, as Eur ope 
is at present instituted, to look at an^ one of its component 
powers irrespectively of its relations with the others. The exists 
i^ system: of Europe may be termed, with almost perfect, stiii- 
ness, as indeed it has been termed by German publicists, a 
Eedetal system ; and the fixrtunes of France or Prussia can be no 
more separated from those of the states aroimd them, than the 
affiiirs of Umerwalden can^ be distinguished from the aiiUrs 
of Switzerland. It happen^ too, that this system itself haS 
been brought, and that not unintentionally, into., greater peril 
by the recent movement, than could have resulted from any 
shock short of a general war ; and though modifications of its 
character are pei^tually in operation, yet its entiie demolition^ 
or, kt other words, the subversion of all those political compacts 
and usages which have , been received as regulating the inter- 
eourse*of nations, is an event of the rarest occurrence and moat 
momentous import,-^ being equivalent in its effects upon tiie 
whole European commonwealth to those revolutions ^hich sub- 
vert the political fabric of any particular state. This, therefore, 
would naturally be the first point to be attended to in considering 
the state of Europe. Besides this, however, it will be found that 
by thus looking at each state as part of a whole, the several 
events, which are no# indistinct and confused, will admit of 
being classified and characterised according to their real im- 
portance. Some parts of the machine may bear a good deal 
of rough handling without any serious consequences; in other 
parts a slight derangement may be fatal to the whole. In order, 
therefore, to convey the most intelligible and comprehensive 
idea, of the present state; of Europe, we propose briefiy to 
review the system on whidi European relations were based by 
European consent at that last arrangement of such affmrs 
which has been thought to regulate our /Rational duties; to 
specify the modifications subsequently introduced; to asoertiun 
the functions attributed to each particular state in the body 
politic; to discouer the principles which determined the aq^on 
of . the whole; and thus, by elucidating the state of tiuggs 
under which we had been living, and to which we had arrived, 
to consider with better understanding, and from abetter pmat of 
view, not only the character and course of those events wlfieh. 
are now so strangely affecting the' condition of each particular 
member, but the extent to which the general system .has: beem 
disturlMd, and the results which probable .pio^fioations '^ 
its form may be expected to produce. However circuitous this 
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route may appear, the reader may ba asaured that more quiekfy 
and suraly than any other will it lead ^im to the position from 
whieh the actual Europe can best bb survived. 

to the date of these startling events, l^e , public law 
and international rights of the old world were. understood to 
rbst, as our readers know, upon the treaties of Yieniuu 
Utis, at least, is the phrase conventionally used to deagnate the- 
charter of the European constitution, though it may be re- 
marked, for preci|ion’s sake, that the expression involves some 
confusion of dates and circumstances. The relations existing, 
for instance, between France and^ Europe, which are those to 
which attentjpn has been most frequently drawn, were de- 
termined by treaties entirely distinct from the acts of the 
Congress at Vienna. After the Allies had first entered Paris, 
a treaty was conduded on the 30th of May, 1814, by which 
the frontiers, possessions, and position of France were la far 
defined, that nothing was left to be settled at Vienna upon 
these particular points. The final decisions .of the Congress 
were precipitated, as will be well remembered, by the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba — an event which was considered by the 
Allies, after their Renewed successes, to justify a modification 
of the terms granted by the treaty of the previous year. Ac- 
cordinglyi on the 20th of November, 1815, a new convention 
was signed ; and this is the particular act which so I'ankles in 
the bosom of Frenchmen ; and which, ufi^er the general deno- 
mination of the ‘ Treaties of Vienna,’ has been the object of 
incessant denunciation and attack, from that moment to the 
present day. As a matter of fact, the cii'cumscription of France 
was not brought into discussion at Vienna; it was conceived to 
have been already defined at the peace of Paris ; and this de- 
finition was only modified in consequence of events which sub- 
sequently occurred. In common phraseology, however, the 
< Treaties of Vienna,’ or the * Tre^ies of 1815,’ are usually 
appealed to as regulating the existing state of Europe, ana 
fixing the unhappy destinies of France; and the inaccuracy 
involves no very serious evil. 

In considering these famous arrangements, which have 
seared the general peace, with few an^j- partial interruptions, 
for three and thirty years, and which now at length seem 
to be approaching their termination, it will be necessary to 
attend dosely to the circumstances of the period at which wey 
were determined, if we wish either to appreciate justly the spirit 
in which they were conceived, or to comprehend that in which 
they havp been^ttacked, and jn which it is now hoped to super- 
seie them. The leading idea of the sovereigns and statesmen 
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assembled in the Austrian capital, was the restoration of the 
European system, which for a quarter of a century had been 
utterly destroyed. They desired to recur to that ancient code 
of public law which had formerly regulated the intercourse of 
states ; and they were reasonably anxious to secure it for the 
future against any such impetuous violations as those to which 
it had been recently exposed by the ambition and the conquests 
of France. As it happened, these objects were not found very 
readily reconcileable with each other, and considerable violence 
was offered to national right| in the effort to preclude for the 
future any recurrence of natiraal wrongs. There was also the 
necessity of satisfying individual ambition, of indemnifying im- 
poverished states, and of recompensing conspicuous services ; 
nor was it to be overlooked that there were certain existing 
facts, to which the eyes of the Congress could not be closed. 
Italy ,^Poland, and Saxony, were in the actual possession re- 
spectively of Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; and in no case did 
there ajf|)ear any disposition to relax the grasp obtained. 

Under these conditions the Congress assembled ‘for ite duties. 
It is to be observed, that, while the ancient cjde of public law 
was to be restored, the principles on which the political 
system was to be organised were entirely new. The canons 
and maxims of the old traditional policy of Europe had been 
exploded by motives more powerful than hereditary jealousies 
or historical alliances. "'All such history, in fact, was now a 
tabula rasa. The House of Bourbon had been re-seated on its 
tlirone by the House of Hapsburg; and the descendant of Maria 
I'heresa shared the hazards and the hopes of the descendant of 
Frederick the Great. There was no longer any room for the 
combinations of former tunes. The rivalry of France and 
Austria was as obsolete as fnat of Genoa and Pisa ; and they 
were now connected by far more imperative considerations thaij^ 
such as had suggested the %range coalition of 1756. In the 
presence of a more terrible power all minor differences were 
sunk ; and for the first time in political history, the deliberations 
of a congress were directed less to the establishment of equi- 
librium between jealbus states, than to the erection of a barrier 
against a common enemy of all. 

The acts of the Congress and its supplements, may be con- 
sidered from two separate points of view ; either as repartitions 
of territory, or sanctions of principle. We will first take the 
former. Subject to the private expectations of the great powers 
most immediately interested, the consummation aimed at in the 
territorial arrangements, was the effectual repression of France; 
a result in which it was secretly thought practicable to include 
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icertam precautionary measures a^inst what was already con- 
leered the monadng predominance of Kussift^ Between 
Kietnen and the Meuse, therefore, toy the bc edienti- 
fically distributed. The scheme by which NapoleOh had supet^ 
8|ded lhe old arrangements of Central Europe, wns' admirably 
adapted to a (S^tem based upon the supremacy of France; By 
the not unnatural annexatipn of the grand duchy of Warsaw 
to a kingdom so intimately connected with ancient Potond, hc 
had created in Saxony an attached and powerful state, which, 
interposed between the Austrian^ and Bussian dommions, waa 
calculated to neutralise any combination of these two powers ; 
at the same time that the Confederation of the Bhine, as w6 
explained in our last number, protected the whole eastern 
frontier of France; supplied troops and territory against the 
first shock of an invasion ; and carried to perfection that federa- 
tive system, so long the favourite of the old French cabinets, 
by which a league of second and third rate powers was kept 
constantly on foot under the protectorate and presidency of 
France. + ’ . 

The provisions of a policy exactly opposite, involved, of course, 
the direct reversal of these arrangements. The Saxony of 
Napoleon was to be destroyed ; and indeed it was only owing 
to the zeal and adroitness with which Talleyrand exerted the 
revived authority of France, and enlisted on his side the jea- 
lousy of Austria and the sympathies of England, that this 
ancient title did not altogether disappear from the catalogue of 
nations. It was urged by Prussia, with the full support of 
the Czar, that the dominions of King Frederick Augustus had 
been fairly forfeited by his treason to the Empire in the War of 
Liberation, and that bis territories, according to Germanic law, 
were as justly liable to confiscation^ as those of Henry the Lion. 
'|?he decision of the Congress stqiped just short of the capital 
sentence ; and Saxony was suffered lb survive as an independent 
state, though sorely circumscribed in importance and power. 
Of its Polish provinces we shall speak presently. Its 'cessions 
in Germany served to round off and complete the irregular 
firontiers of Prussia, and to contribute to the augmentations of 
strength which were thought necessary for the future functions 
of that Power. In the same spirit the Confederation of the 
Bhine was^declared to be dissolved; and the Germanic States 
were reorganised after a fashion, which, after our recent 
notice of the subject, we need ndS 'now insist. It should be 
observed, however, that in addition to the other results anti- 
cipated from this measure, there was the obvious advantage of 
iiitis excluding France from any such connexion with the minor 
German states, as had heretofore been made so subservient to 
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her views of political aggrandisement. As long as the great 
Germanic Confederation subsisted in full force, it was impossiUe 
that Fraime should fgam avail herself of anj alliance with the 
smaller powmrs, to the damage of Austria or ^usda. 

The next measure of precaution invoh’ed a still more arbitrary 
distribution of territory. In pursuance of the great scheme of 
interposing a barrier of compact an^ consolidated states between 
the suspected powers of eastern and western Europe, the pn>> 
vinces of Holland and Belgium were fused into a new kinguom 
of the Ketherlands, in favour of the House of Orange, which 
thus succeeded to a sovereignty of no small political importanoew 
Commanding the mouths of the Scheldt and the Bhine, and 
supported by the Bhenish provinces of Prussia and the English 
kingdom of Hanover, it was conceived that the. new state would 
serve as an advanced post to Europe against Fnuice, or as a 
reserve for Europe agtunst Bussia. The creation of this power 
completed the chief territorial arrangements of the Congress, by 
perfecting the great barrier system which had been devised. 
Xtsjiats on other points were Rotated by the same spirit. Tim 
neutrality and independence of Switzerland were studiously 
recognised and established; and the indispensable kingdom of 
Sardinia was strengthened even by the sacrifice of the Genoese, 
so discreditable after the promises of independence by which 
they had been deluded. The secular sovereignty of the Boman 
Pontiff, which has been so recently called in question, was duly 
confirmed, though not without some curious debate, both at 
Vienna and Westminster. The states of the Church were 
thought by Protestant Prussia to offer an eligible retreat for 
disinherited Saxony; and even English Whigs conceived that 
no better material for requisite indemnifications could be found 
elsewhere. The sudden defection of Murat from the cause of 
the Allies facilitated the gen^^ recognition of legitimacy whidt 
was thought desirable ; and^ enabled the dispensing Powers ^ 
redistribute the Peninsula between the Houses of Lorriune and 
Bourbon. It is proper, also, to mention that a design was enter- 
tmned of uniting these Italian states by some such federal com- 
pact as that which had been devised for Germany ; though, as 
the notion ori^nated with M. de Metternich, it may be easily 
conceived to have involved no idea of any such unity as was 
subsequently craved; but simply such an alliance a^would have 
placed the resources of all principalities more readily at the 
command of the Power pre%minafing in their councils. 

From this brief recapituklion of the territorial arrangements 
of the Congress, it wUl not be difiScult to deduce a general idea 
of the functions attributed to each Power in the new political 
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system. It was in Central Europe that the difficulties chiefly 
lay, and where the main strength of the machinery was re- 
quired. Austria and Prussia, nearly matched in power and 
resources, and with their ancient feuds now healed hy their 
experience of common peril, were supported, cither in front or 
rear, as occasion might determine, by an array of states artisti- 
cally grouped for this precise purpose. Germany, with just 
such a character of unity as the purpose required, was placed 
almost wholly at their disposal by the terms of the new confede- 
ration. To the South lay Switzerland ; independent and neutral, 
preserved in its institutions and its integrity ; less by the favour 
than by the jealousies of the dominant Powers ; and retaining its 
sovereign existence on tlie single condition of excluding all 
states alike from the advantages derivable in case of war from 
its fastnesses and its position. To the North was the new-born 
kingdom of the Netherlands ; which, resting on the territories of 
the Germanic Confederation, completed, along the frontier of 
France, a cordon of states, which it was hoped would be proof 
against any new outbreaks of ambition or revolution. In this 
way was the entire group between the Meuse and the Niemeii 
organised, and animated with the single object of repressing for 
the future any irruptions of France, or any possible encroach- 
ments of Pussia. The apprehensions respecting the latter power 
were, however, as yet but indistinctly developed ; and it may be 
said that Central Europe entire, flanked on one side by Italy, 
and on the other by England, was combined and consolidated 
anew, for the one sole purpose of forming a barrier against 
France — and eflTectually confining that indomitable spirit from 
whicli all war seemed to spring. 

Tlie course which European history subsequently took, and 
which it is taking at present, renders it now necessary to con- 
sider the proceedings of the Congress in a point of view from 
which transactions of this kind havje seldom culled for so much 
contemplation — in respect, that is, of the abstract political prin- 
ciples there solemnly sanctioned. It was, in fact, impossible, at 
the conclusion of wliat had been emphatically a war of opinions, 
to omit some definite understanding and decision regarding these 
opinions, from that compromise of interests and compact of 
powers which were to secure tranquillity for future generations. 
We are not now alluding to the moral questions which were 
overtly introduced into the conferences — such as the abolition 
of the slave trade, the suppression of piracy, &c. ; but to that 
general determination respecting the internal politics of parti- 
cular states which^^as taken in concert by the sovereigns assem- 
bled. This is a point of the greatest importance ; for the events 
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which are at this moment convulsing Europe arc directly con- 
nected with these resolutions, and with the modifications and re- 
versals Avhich they subsequently underwent. However strange 
it may appear, it is beyond all doubt, that the spirit of the Allied 
Powers was at this period sincerely liberal. The stream of 
opinions had been reversed. Originally, revolutionary France 
had overrun absolutist Europe ; but now insurgent and emanci- 
pated Europe was repulsing despotic Prance. The principles 
Avhich had been invoked in their own favour by the Convention 
and the Directory, were now invoked against the oppressions of 
the Empire, by the sovereigns of the Continent. It was appa- 
rently not more in acknowledgment of the debt they owed to 
their people, than in furtherance of their own sincere designs, that 
the several monarchs now stipulated for constitutional govern- 
ments in their respective dominions. If any reluctance wtus 
shown in this competition for popularity, it was on the part of 
Austria. Prussia deliberately proposed a scheme of almost that 
very consti tution which was at length revived two and thirty years 
after — by the present King. Russia was, of course, called upon 
for very little exertion as regarded her unawakened provinces ; 
but her propositions on behalf of Poland, which were actually 
in part realised, were at this time so unboundedly liberal, as to 
excite serious apprehensions in her western neighbours. The 
states of the Germanic Confederation were to be advanced to 
equal and similar privileges ; and a kind of model constitution, 
conveying all the chief rights and liberties of a representative 
government, was delineated for general guidance. So entirely 
were these arrangements considered as flowing from the con- 
clusions, and sanctioned by the guarantee of the Congress, that 
on the occasion of a collision between the states of Wii'tcmberg 
and their sovereign, upon a constitutional point, the former 
parties actually ai:)pcaled to the subscribing Powers of the 
Treaty of Vienna in confirmation of their rights. How com- 
pletely these ideas were superseded, we shall, see as wc proceed. 

Such was the substance and such the spirit of the acts ^tho 
Congress. Many allowances must be made for the cJfcum- 
stances of the time ; and for the influence of opinions still obtain- 
ing and of recollections still fresh. Europe seemed, as if by the 
subsidence of jv deluge, to be left for a new organisation; and 
after the violation of all natural and political rights lo which the 
world had been habituated, such examples of precautions against 
violence as we have been relating, must have appeared warrant- 
able and wise. Still it is impossible to overlook the fatal errors 
thus conunitted in a treaty which was to reguhite public law, and 
to insure universal tranquillity and contentment for generations 
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to come* The Congress took little heed of nationalitj, of race^ of 
natural sentiments, of historical traditions, or of popul^ pr^i- 
lections* They treated states and principalities as so manv.un-^ 
Gonscious and lifeless parts of a huge machine. They marsnalled 
provinces and people like squadrons and battalions in a line ,of 
battle, calculated by the individual decisions of a commander. 
They, did even more: — they carried their distributive powers 
beyond any pretended compulsion of necessity, and partitioned 
populations, to satisfy ministerial crotchets or royal greed. There 
was a formal partage dames. Claims to so many millions of 
souls, founded on previous bargains, presumptions, or services, 
were put in and recognised, at the cost of all national feelings ; 
and in councils over which no great geographical or historical 
ability is said to have presided. Nor was all this done in inno- 
cence, or ignorance, or without audible expostulation and warn- 
ing. In the British senate, before yet the arrangements were 
finally concluded. Sir James Mackintosh denounced aloud the 
mistaken provisions of the treaty, and exposed the evils of such 
arbitrary adjudications, in the wisest spirit of political foresight* 
But the Congress had a giant^s strength ; and they used it, despo- 
tically in effect, though, for the most part, not wrongfully in 
intention. The results have furnished the incidents of European 
history during the thirty years’ peace. Naturam expulere furca — 
and the throes and struggles of nature against the violence could 
never be made to cease. It was to the known spirit of reaction 
gainst this unnatural pressure, that the appeals, so familiar to 
modern ears, were made. It was on the spirit thus engendered, 
that the French Bepublicans relied when they proclaimed to Eu- 
rope, in terroremy that a word spoken in Paris was potent enough 
donner secousse aux trones. No doubt it was. It was the fabric 
from the hands of the Congress which shook in 1830, and which 
shakes in 1848. The Allied Powers constructed an edifice which 
the diplomacy of Europe has ever since been engaged in trans- 
forming, to meet those precise requirements which the Congress 
neglected. Unhappily, too, the mischief was aggravated by 
supplementary conclusions; and at Carlsbad, Laybach, and 
Verona, much of what was good in the provisions of Vienna 
was lucklessly neutralised, while all that was evil was made 
infinitely worse. • 

It does not enter into our design to adjudicate between princes 
and people in those political collisions which followed so closely 
on the great European act of settlement ; our object is confined 
to the selection of those particular facts which became really 
influential upon the actual system of Europe, and which will 
assist us in elucidating its recent character and its present state. 
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Let no reader imagine that we are leading him through irrelevant 
details^ or that we are dragging him to an unconecionkble heighi^ 
before we present him y^ith the promised view. Without such 
preconceptions as we are now suggesting, no adequate compre^ 
hension of the state of Europe can possibly be formed: But as 
soon as the reader has once realised the character of tbe 
political system, with the places and functions of its constituent 
members, as it was constructed at Vienna, and as it existed after 
its intervening modifications up to a recent day, he will find 
that every incident of this wonderful year drops naturally into 
its place in the historical panorama, and that he can run his eye 
from Schleswig to Sicily, and from Bucharest to Brunswick, 
without being deceived by any false light or diverted by any 
unreal phenomenon. 

Twelve months had scarcely elapsed after the ritification and 
acceptance of this system, when perturbations began to disclose 
themselves, though with reference less to landmarks than prin- 
ciples. It was hardly to be expected but that some such offences 
should come. Intermingled and confused with that insurrec- 
tionary enthusiasm which had been studiously excited in the 
War of Liberation, there still stalked abroad the pure spirit of 
Jacobinism, and the military fanaticism which survived the loss 
of Napoleon, tlow far the two latter passions really modified 
the more legitimate yearnings of the former, and whether the 
alarm of governments or the suspicion of the people was the 
better founded sentiment, it is not our present business to decide. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to remark, that the resolutions 
professed by the allied sovereigns of conceding constitutional 
privileges to their subjects, were quickly cancelled ; and super- 
seded immediately by repressive measures, taken in such earnest 
concert and under such singular coiiditions, that the general 
system of Europe became intimately affected by the conse- 
quences of the course now entered upon. To meet this tergiver- 
sation of the Courts, all the modifications and developments of 
carbonarisme which tradition details, were now put in operation ; 
and every state of Central Europe had its secret societies for 
the prosecution of its peculiar object. In Germany the leading 
idea appears to have involved that revival of imperial or national 
Unity which was so long a proscribed theory, and which has 
now been sc# unexpecteclly proclaimed, though we can hardly 
say realised. Among the Poles there was that undying aspira- 
tion for distinct nationality, which, hopeless and even Useless 
as it now is to themselves, seems preserved solely as a thorn 
in the side of their oppressors. The Italians had less definite 
objects of association and agitation. There was great discontent 
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in the unconsolidated kingdom of Sardinia; and natural dis- 
affection in the revolutionised and itl-governed states of the 
Peninsula; but the desire of fusing the whole of Italy into 
a single monarchy under an Italian king, seems not to have 
been an idea cither practically comprehended or generally enter- 
tained. France was of course the hotbed of all revolutionary 
principles , but the army of occupation then answered for its 
neutrality , and its people were suspended from that initiative in 
all commotions which is their high prerogative, as completely £i8 
its cabinet was then politely outlawed in the reunions of its 
august allies. 

Upon looking at the date of the Holy Alliance, at its dis- 
coverable tenor, and at the reception which its declarations ex- 
perienced, we shall perhaps be led to conclude that this famous 
compact was not in rejility any incarnation of those notorious 
principles which its title usually recalls, and that it was sc^arcely 
even a prelude to the more practical conventions which followed 
it. It was the production of Alexander alone ; and was merely 
a vehicle of those vague and mysterious doctrines of the Religious 
obligations of sovereigns and states, over which the Czar delighted 
to ponder. Its purport was little more than an open and un- 
wavering profession of that faith and those principles upon the 
ruin of which French dominion had been founded. It was an 
advised and formal declaration on the part of the contracting 
Powers, that the doctrines of Christianity should be the rule of 
their conduct towards others and among themselves. Austria 
and Prussia accepted and subscribed its conditions, with little 
sincere sympathy, but with great readiness to conciliate by 
such insignificant stipulations so important an ally. But that 
which recommended the alliance to these Powers disqualified it 
for approval in England. The British government was unwilling 
to commit itself to obligations which were either superfluous or 
indefinite. If the compact meant no more than it expressed, it 
was but a gratuitous exposition of the national faith ; if any 
practical duties were concealed beneath its terms, they ought to 
be more intelligibly specified. It seems clear, however, that no 
such uneasiness had yet arisen respecting the popular feeling in 
the several states, as would have suggested any counter-associa- 
tion of governments; and in fact the more practical matters were 
cared for in a separate convention between Austrft,, Russia, and 
Prussia; the stipulatioijjr of which showed that their apprehen- 
sions for the future were still confined to the frontiers of France. 

But the true tendency of continental policy was not long in dis- 
closing itself. Though at the first re-union of the Allied Powera 
at Aix Iji* Chapelle in 1818, no measures were overtly concerted 
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for suppressing the liberal movements by this time set on foot, 
yet the apprehensions excited, especially in Germany, by these 
popular manifestations, had been mainly influential in provoking 
the conferences; and it was speedily determined to retract or 
suspend those concessions of constitutional privileges which had 
been formerly promised. These royal re-unions and compacts 
were rapidly repeated. At Carlsbad, at Troppau, at Laybach, 
and at Verona, conclusions were announced, successively of 
greater and greater stringency and sweep, amidst explosions of 
popular discontent, which, according to the feelings or judgment 
of writers, are represented as either the cause or the effect of 
the resolutions adopted. In Germany the insurrectionary spirit 
took the disgraceful form of assassination ; in the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas, the more dangerous guise of military revolt. 
But the important point to be observed is, the attitucte gradually 
assumed by the Allied Powers, and its remarkable influence 
upon the public policy of Europe. The contracting parties repre- 
sented themselves as charged with the superintendence of general 
tranquillity; and characterised their combination against the 
^ revolutionary’ spirit of Europe, as the natural continuation of 
that alliance, which, by overwhelming the power of Napoleon, 
had restored the peace of the world. The result was a per- 
petual league of crowned heads, which, if originally directed 
against license, was soon made available against liberty. The 
principle now promulgated was this, that if any disturbance of 
the ® tranquillity,’ constituted and prescribed by the dispensing 
Powers, should occur at any point of Europe, the entire force of 
the Alliance should be immediately employed to suppress it. In 
this way the political system, as ordinarily organised between 
sovereign and independent States, was to be superseded by a 
kind of Confederation, which would have transformed the 
governments of Europe into a diet, of which Austria or liussia 
would have seized the presidency. Forms of government were 
put in the same category with configurations of frontier ; and 
the mutual guarantee was extended from integrity of territoiy 
to integrity of absolutism. ^ Intervention,’ upon these prin- 
ciples, in the internal affiiirs of an independent state, was pro- 
claimed a duty incumbent upon the allied governors of the 
world; and so strict was the union thus contracted, and so 
hearty the concurrence of purpose, that it was hoped wars and 
tumults Avould never again be found Sftfificting nations or 
dethroning kings. 

In accordance then with these views and stipulations, as far as 
their acceptance could be secured, was the new system of Europe 
insensibly framed. France appeared in two (fifferent capacities 
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before the eyes of the Allies# She waa either the France of 
1793, the scourge and outlaw of Europe, or she was the France 
of 1815, the grateful and obliged creation of their own hands. 
For three years, notwithstanding the adroit and successful 
assumptions of Talleyrantf at Vienna, she was regarded in the 
former light j her provinces were occupied by foreign troops, 
and the work of conquest and of peace was still considered 
incomplete. But at Aix la Cbapellc the representations of 
Biehelieu induced the Allies to evacuate her territory ; and she 
was at the same time ^formally readmitted to her diplomatic 
place among nations. Her accession to the terms of the Holy 
Alliance was the first exercise, and, as it were, the symbol of 
her restored rights : but she subsequently displayed some re- 
pugnance to the repressive policy of the Northern Powers, and 
neither at Carlsb^ nor at Troppau was her co-operation 
cordially given. But the assassination of the Duke de Berrl 
concurred with other events to influence the temper of her 
government; and eventually she lent her instrumentality to the 
worst and most conspicuous example of the intervention system 
— the invasion of Spain. The sudden change produced by the 
revolution of July, 1830, in what was then becoming a tra- 
ditionary policy, most readers will be able to recall. 

England had stood aloof from all these conventions, and not 
without reason. In perusing the documents connected with our 
notice of these transactions, the reader may think that he detects 
no small portion of personal pique entering into the discussion ; 
and perhaps it may fairly be said that the stand was made rather 
for administrative independence, than on behalf of popular 
freedom. But the result was a manifesto from Lord Castle- 
reagh’s pen, conveying as round a denunciation as any liberal 
could desire, of the aggressive combination against the liberties 
of the world, which would have transformed Europe entire into 
the Poland of Nicolas or the Naples of Ferdinand. The other 
Powers, however, persisted in their scheme. By a little ma- 
noeuvring, to wlfich M. de Metternich condescended, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden had been excluded from participation in 
these supplementary compacts ; so that five Powers only of the 
eight contracting parties at Vienna, were engaged in these de- 
liberations. Of England and France we have spoken; but 
Austria, Bussia, and Prussia now entered into an alliance so 
firm, and upon principles so clearly understood, that the result 
lost scarcely any material portion of its significance, up to the 
beginning of the present year. Few results, indeed, have been 
more ^traordinary. That political combination, which upon 
its firi|t o^urrence at the partition of Poland, was described by 
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statesmen and publicists as tbe most monstrous and unnatural 
which accident or depravity could have engendered, was thiis 
rendered a TOTmaneiit and characteristic feature of the system df 
Europe. The misshapen and stign^tised * coalitions ■ of ’98 
became the conspicuous and enduring alliances of the thirty years’ 
peace; since the ordinary principles of policy never recurred, 
but were superseded permanently by extraordinary a|mrehen« 
sions and extraordinary precautions. The ‘ three i^rthcrn 
‘ Powers ’ were now fused, as it were, into an almost inseparable 
whole ; and it may well be questioned, at this stage of the 
drama, whether Gfermany will ever secure, for national purposes, 
a more efficient unity than that which community of recollec-»» 
tions, responsibilities, and fears had established between Prusskj 
Austria, and Eussia.* 

On such considerations as these was based the system which, for 
three and thirty years of general peace, was substantially allowed 
to regulate the public policy of Europe. Looking at the five dis- 
pensing Powers, we may say that the elements of disturbance 
appeared to be confined to France and Eussia. Between them 
lay a compact mass of strength, invested solely with the functions 
of conservatism. All the interests of Prussia and Austria were in 
the maintenance of the status quo. The former Power, by the 
events of the war, had finally secured that increase of territory 
demanded by the previous disproportion between her resources 
and her obligations ; and for which, in the past century, she had 
so desperately struggled. The latter Power was still more deeply 
interested in the preservation of the existing equilibrium. Less, 
relatively speaking, than either of her two northern neighbours 
had she gained from the dividend of territorial spoils ; and there 
were obvious reasons for apprehending that any further change 

* After looking back at the politics of the last thirty years, the 
reader may be amused with the following opinion of one of the most 
sagacious, well informed, and experienced writers of his day This 
‘ transient union of Austria, Prussia, and Russia (in 1772) was a 
^ singular phenomenon, produced by a conjunction of extraordinary 
^ circumstances, assisted by the genius of one of the greatest men of 
‘ any age, and beyond the sphere of all the calculations of ordinary 
‘ politics. Such phenomena must always defeat them ; they exceed 

* the science, and expose its insufficiency. A similar combination will, 

‘ perhaps, not occur in the course of many centuries ; it could never 

* last ; its permanence would be in contradiction to the nature of 

* things, and to the necessary order of all political relations. — Gentz’s 

Reply to Hauterive’s ^ Etat de la France a la Fin de FAn VIII.* 
(written in 1801), chap. 3. Now #ho will be bold enough to protiounce 
upon the state of Europe ? # 
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would be to her prejudice, if not at her expense. Besides this, 
her peaceable rule in her own provinces depended in no slight 
degree upon the predominance of those political principles, the 
maintenance of which, as, well as of the territorial arrange- 
ments, had now been stipulated by the system established, and 
which, in fact, she herself had been mainly instrumental in im- 
posing. Italy and Germany served for little but to swell 
the influence of Austria and Prussia. In the ^position of 
Russia there was somewhat more ambiguity. Her enormous 
extent of territory, so disproportioned to that of her neighbours ; 
her comparative immunity from the worst coifsequences of war ; 
the restless character of her policy ; and the notorious direction 
of her ambition towards ends irreconcile^ble with the equilibrium 
of Europe — concurred with the traditions of the old system, 
under which she had been the fcost wilful disturber of the 
public peace, to raise certain suspicions respecting her possible 
deportment. On the other hand, besides the essential antag- 
onism between the political principles of St. Petersburg and 
Paris, she had actually suffered, no less than other nations, from 
French aggression ; she had been one of the principal instru- 
ments in repelling and chastising it ; and she was now the most 
hearty and cordial co-operator in the measures by which such 
possibilities were to be obviated for the future. There was no 
reason, therefore, to doubt the original sincerity of her councils. 
But the fact still remained that she was the only loading Power 
besides France who had something definite to desire ; and this 
presumed community of feeling between the unsatisfied and the 
dissatisfied, left an opening for overtures vrhich, if they have not 
resulted in any important combinations, have originated schemes 
of policy familiar, by name at least, to most of our readers. 
Indeed, this brief allusion to the circumstances of the great 
settlement, will explain much of that foreign policy of France, 
projected or pursued, which is now so interesting, and which vre 
have recently had occasion to describe. 

That denunciation of ‘the Treaties of 1815,’ which was In- 
cessantly repeated by the government restored under these very 
compacts ; which was the first cry of the victorious insurgents 
of July, atid the first proclamation of the young republic of 
February last, rested entirely upon the circumstances which we 
have beeil relating. It is true that, looking strictly to the due 
and lawful influence of France in the European system, it could 
not be then argued from facts, and assuredly it cannot be now 
diowh from experience, that she had suffered any serious penalty 
deprivation. No such arbitrary interference with her territory 
tocSk; place as had awaited other states less actively concerned. 
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It was only after a repetition of great provocations that the lino 
of her frontier was subjected to the modifbations which the com- 
mon security was thought to demand. Comparatively speaking, 
little indignation was ^pressed against the treaty of May, 1814, 
by which the affairs of France had*' been originally arranged; 
and which fixed her frontlets according to the line of November, 
1792. But, though the further cessions now exacted were 
certainly not disproportioned to the provocation given, they 
formed a pretext for an outcry, which has but little abated ever 
since. A part of the department of Ardennes was taken off ; 
as was also the ^farbruck district, up to Landau, while Cham- 
bery reverted again to its ancient lords ; Geneva received a little 
enlargement, and the protectorate of the tiny principality of 
Monaco was transferred to Sardinia. The ‘ line of the Rhine ’ 
was not lost by the Treaties of 1815 : For it had never belonged 
to any France recognised in the history of peaceful and inde- 
pendent Europe ; nor had it been temporarily gained but by the 
most violent and arbitrary invasion of ancient rights — by the 
annexation of Belgium, the subjugation of Holland, . and the 
violent dispossession and ejection of some score of the princes of 
Germany. Yet this is the frontier termed ‘ natural’ by French 
writers ; for the restoration of which half the nation has been 
clamouring and caballing ever since 1815, and the loss of 
which they have never ceased to represent as an indignity and 
a stigma. It is certain, indeed, that all this agitation and 
struggle on the part of France against the settlement of 1815, 
has sprung exclusively from an ambitious desire to recover an 
influence which was not legitiinaite ; and a frontier which, how- 
ever geographically natural, was never historically rightful. It 
has been a mere question of territory, not of principle. As fiu* as 
as the other and more justly offensive ordinances of the Congress 
went, they have long ago been cancelled. Whatever curb may 
have been kept upon Italy and Germany, France has been left to 
modify her institutions and government as seemed best to her, 
in the fullest license of political freedom; and few will deny that 
she has availed herself largely enough of the privilege. If the 
necks of the French were still galled by a government or a 
dynasty imposed by an armed alliance, there woqld be more 
reason in tliese restless clamours for a new organisation of the 
political system ; but, as it is, such protests can be only regarded 
as the irrepressible symptoms of a feverish and dissatisfied, 
ambition. 

From what we have premised, no difficulty will be j^qund 
in comprehending the various schemes of policy by jyhich. French 
cabinets have been, and still are tempted. The problem being to 
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istingMitaj^;em;eut8:0u Ihe'easteni froutite bysOnae adjudicatiou 
more flattering to the nataos* thei» «ppeai^ to be two systems 
ofl operation^ that of the JJU^nc0 and i^t of the did 
federarive policy of Sjohelieu aud the Capets. The first system 
was hased upon the.probabiUties of cOhmliatiog the Court of, Sh 
!Pdterri>tti^ by a community of interests , created; for the ocoor 
rion. As France and Bnsria were the only tWo. Powers who 
woAted any thu^, there appeared a natural opportunity, of reci- 
procating good offices, and of ccHubining riieir ^rts for the 
attainment of their respcctiTe ends. SomWimes. this sptem 
was developed in a delioerate scheme for an offensive alUance, 
shdi as we described the other day in the case of the French 
Kepublicans, where the partition of Turkey on one side, and 
the annexation of the Bhenish Provinces on the other, were to 
be the undissembled conditions of the projected treaty. At 
other times it was advocated with less determined, and, perhaps, 
less daring purposes, assuming the form merely of a certain 
leaning towamis the Bussian connexion as a principle of policy, 
in preference to any approaches to other Courts of Europe. It 
is to be observed that this was the characteristic policy of ^ the 
governments of the Bestoration. Notwithstanding the indebt- 
edness of that dynasty to Great Britain and her other aUies, the 
Bourbons were no sooner seated on the throne than they, turned 
towards St. Petersburg with the views which we have been 
describing ; and from M. de Bichelieu even down to M. de Po- 
lignac — English as was that minister in his personal inclina- 
tions — there is scarcely a statesman to be found who did not 
advocate the Alliance Rtisse as the true policy of France. Most 
emphatically is it worth remarking, that this policy, which re- 
presented nothing but the srifishness of dynastic ambition or 
popular interests, was the darling system of the Bepublicans, as 
well as of Legitimists ; while it was reserved for a oonstitutional 
government to forego such intrigues for the nobler consideration 
of succouring the struggles of independence. The Legitimists, 
with all their confessions of obligation — the Bepublicans, with 
ail their professions of generosity and liberaliffin — concurred in 
taking tenitorial ‘aggrandisement as the groundwork of their 
policy. It was the government of Louis Philippe which ex- 
dianged .^pch visionary conspiracies for the more dirinterestcd 
objects of the Alliance Anglmse, and the cordial promotion of 
constitutional reforms. The common cry of M. de Chateau- 
.briapd and M. Louis Blanc was, *the line of the Bhine,’ — at 
,^hJfteyer expanse to the nations of Europe, or whatever violence 
to? the dnties of Prance. ,^hat of M. Guizot and his colleagues 
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alone so honourable a cause was lo be secured. Aks ! Idiat it 
should not have remained aO tcT the end. " 

The old federative system of France consisted in such a oon« 
oerted alliance with the sevef&l minor powers as should make 
them at all times available for any combination agmnst one of 
the leading states; and it is surprising to what an extent this 
system was practically carried/considering the adroitness and ver*^ 
satility requisite to the successful adoption of so singular a polic^w 
How the states of the Empire were conciliated to this scheme^ 
and how closely they became attached to France^ we explained 
on a very recent occasion. Spain — for after the Peace of the 
Pyrenees the kingdom of Philip 11. had definitively fallen to the 
second rank of European Powers — was virtually consigned to 
the influence of Franco by tttfe Treaty of Utrecht, and was for- 
mally attached to her train by the Family Compact. Naples and 
Parma, through the same connexion, were united in the same 
interests ; and the antagonism traditionally subsisting between 
the Emperor and the Pope, together with the natural apprehen** 
sions of the Republics of Genoa and Venice, combined to bring 
the whole Italian Peninsula within the sphere of attraction ; and 
even in Malta, from the constitution and traditions of the Order, 
French influence was usually predominant. So intimately was 
Poland connected, after the same curious fashion, with France, 
that its dependence was recognised in the proverbs of the nation ; 
and Turkey itself, which owed to, this very policy of the Most 
Christian King its introduction into the European system, was 
attached to the same scheme so strongly, that a rupture between 
Louis XIV. and the Porte is recorded ih history as a prodigious 
and unnatural occurrence, and the old traditional tie of amity 
was, in fact, only definitely snapped by Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt. This system received its first severe blow at the par- 
tition of Poland ; but it was renewed on a gigantic scale by 
Napoleon; its revival and adaptation to the present state of 
things was warmly advocated by some of the French Repub- 
licans ; and only eighteen months ago, it was represented by M. 
Capefiguc as the policy which the state of Europe, the course of 
events, and the constitution of M. Guizot’s cabinet;,' were irre- 
sistibly conspiring to restore. 

The operations of the general system we have been here 
describing, C;ompose the political history of Europe during the 
thirty years’ peace; and it will only be necessary te%ay ’ a few 
words upon the modifications of the original settlement ^wbicb 
had been introduced in the interval, before we J^me 
present etate of things, to the illustration of whi(m the pievious 
remarks have been directed. The reader, we hope, will not 
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have come thus far, without discovering the point de depart to 
which he is approaching. A just comprehension of the State of 
Europe is only to be derived from a clear view of the actual 
system under which its family of nations have been living up to 
the moment of the changes now threatened, and from a due 
understanding of the functions discharged by each particular 
state in the preservation of the general equilibrium. It is only 
by appreciating what existed, that we can determine w^^hat it 
really is, that has been, or is likely to be, destroyed. It is only 
by reviewing the principles which have hitherto influenced, and 
the compacts which have hitherto guided, the public policy of 
Europe, that we can properly comprehend the character and 
significance of those movements by which it is now hoped to 
supersede them. 

The interval between the original pacification and the pi*escnt 
convulsions, is divided into two equal portions by the French 
revolution of July, 1830; which conveniently separates one 
period from another, and introduces an epoch which may be 
regarded as a kind of transition period between that which 
preceded it, and that which perhaps is now to follow. Up to 
that year, the policy of the Allied Powers, which we have de- 
scribed above, had an almost undisputed sway; and the incidents 
of European history during the fifteen years which intervened 
were mainly confined to such manifestations of its force as were 
supplied by the successive suppression of liberal movements in 
Naples, Piedmont, Portugal, and Spain. But the revolution of 
July gave a new aspect to affairs. Not only was France — a 
leading Power — transforpaed into a real constitutional monarchy, 
and transferred, in the Wance of political principles, from the 
side of the allies of Laybach, to the side of Great Britain and 
its reformed Parliament, but the effect of this metamorphosis 
was most sensibly felt in the several revolutions which followed, 
then as now, in the train of Parisian catastrophes. We need 
not repeat the story of eighteen years ago ; but the moral of 
the Belgian question, and the decision of Europe on its merits, 
is so strikingly illustrative of the change then introduced into the 
political system, and has so pointed a bearing upon the political 
relations of the present day, that it may be of some advantage 
to notice it. 

Of all the creations of tlie Vienna Congress, there was none 
which, superficially viewed, appeared a more excellent or ad- 
mirable work than the kingdom of the Netherlands. It fulfilled 
all the conditions required in the terrltorijil distribution of this 
part of Europe; it indemnified a princely House which had 
deserved well of the dispe|^ing Powders ; and it seemed obviously 
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and equally calculated for the best interests of the Sta;te8 whicK 
were to compose it. The Austrian provinces of the Netherlands, 
and the independent Bepublic of Holland had, before the first 
revolution, formed the rampart of Northern Europe againat 
France which it was now desired to reconstruct ; and so naturally 
was the proposed scheme recommended, that even in the pre- 
ceding century the union of Holland with the Austrian Netnet- 
lands under a prince of the House of Orange, was advocated as 
one of the best imaginable combinations for the tranquillity of 
Europe. For the last twenty years Austria had waived her 
claims over these distant and costly provinces ; and there appeared 
no possibility of organising them more judiciously than by 
uniting their interests with those of their maritime neighbours. 
Holland was a commercial, Belgium a manufacturing state; 
what one country fabricated, the other might export ; and thus 
the capabilities of each would be combined for the advantage of 
both. Even as regarded historical traditions, there was something 
to be said for the reconstitution of the Netherlands. Nothing, 
at all events, could appear more reasonable or commendable than 
the experiment. It was in vain hinted that strong diversities 
of religious faith and hereditary institutions would probably 
conspire, with the inextinguishable instinct of nationality, to 
create repugnances incompatible with its success. Such ob- 
jections were overnilcd; and the kingdom of the Netherlands 
took its appointed. place among the Powers of Europe. Every 
body remembers the sequel. At the very first first shock 
the artificial edifice fell asunder; and the Belgians demanded 
an acknowledgment of their separate JSKjionality. Eur()j)e had 
combined, by solemn stipulations, to guarantee the House of 
Orange in the possession of this dominion ; and the House of 
Orange claimed the benefit of the suretyship. Yet the construct- 
ing Powers reconsidered their work by the light of experience ; 
and owing to the new-born cordiality between England and 
France, liberal principles carried the day. France and England 
said * yes ; ’ the three Northern Powers abstained, in the face of 
such a combination, from saying ^no;’ and Belgium became an 
independent State. What is now remarkable is, that this con- 
cession to the reasonable requirements of a people, has not been 
attended with any of the political results which might have been 
predicted from such a reversal of the original scheme. Inde- 
pendent Belgium appears just as little likely as the Southei^ii 
Netherlands would have been to subserve the interests or aan- 
bition of Prance. Whether from the ^ English intrigues’ Qt the 
siege of Antwerp, as M. Louis Blanc thimes, or f]rt)tn the good 
sense of the people and the governm^t as we should riitlier 
VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. CLXXVIU. N N 
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si^esi^ it is certain that Belgiiun has disch^r^ het European 
duties, in her own wa^, as well as the allied sovereigns were for 
nuking her do, in theirs ; the difference bong this, that whereas 
tke fire-proof &brio of the Congress of Vienna was in a Uaae with 
the first sparks of revolution, we more natural edifice substituted 
by the Conference of London, has remained safe and entire in 
the very heart of a conflagration ; and may now be envied by some 
of those states which looked so suspiciously on its reconstruction. 
The subsequent events in the Spanish Peninsula illustrated still 
more conspicuously the influence exercised upon the destinies of 
Europe by the clement thus powerfully introduced into the 
operations of the political system. In spite of the resistance, 
still passive, of the three Northern Powers, the triumph of con- 
stitutional principles over the doctrines of absolutism was again 
openly symbolised in Portugal and Spain. In fact, the Qua- 
dniple Alliance was the counter-manifesto to the Holy Alliance. 

We need not nuke any spcdfic allusion to the events im- 
mediately preceding the revolutions of last February and March. 
It is worth remarking, however, how general seems to have been 
the persuasion, in political and diplomatic circles, even before 
these convulsions, that the time hid come for the convocation 
of another Congress, not only to settle those numerous points of 
international differences which the mere lapse of thirty years, 
even under the most efiective of systems, would be sure to in- 
troduce, but even to undertake the remodelling of Europe upon 
a scheme which would supply the omissions, as well as correct 
the errors, of the Congress of Vienna.* We may be now almost 

inclined to smile at ufib. agitation upon the Spanish marriages, 

, * 

^ The amusing pamphlet which we hare placed at the head of the 
present paper^ is an illustration of the spirit here spoken of. ‘ Eii- 
^ ropean Remodellings ^ was written before the events of February ; 
and yet proposes, in order to avoid the definite tendeneies of national 
ambition, and remedy certain anomalies, a reconstruction of the Con- 
tinent little less thorough than that actually portended six months ago. 
Germany was to be reduced to the five independent states of Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover; the inheritances of the 
Extinguished Houses being divided among the survivors, acccording 
to the relationship of their sovereigns or the natural suggestions of 
locality. Charles Albert was to be sovereign of the Lombard- 
Yenetian kingdom from Venice to Genoa, with his capital at Milan. 
Tuscany was to absorb the minor duchies. Poland was to be re- 
constituted. Russia was to have the Danubian provinces ; but 
Austria, as mistress of the northern half of European Turkey, was to 
be interposed between her legions and the glistening bait of the 
Bosphorus. 
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or the Swiss schism ; but the last breach of public faith with 
respect to Poland will hardly be forgotten, even amidst a whirl- 
wind of revolutions. It is remarkable that M. Capefigue^s 
treatise on the acts and guarantees of the Vienna Congress, the 
title of which we have prefixed to these observations, was called 
forth solely by this deed, which he regarded as virtually repeal- 
ing that code of public law which the Treaties of 1815 ht\d 
created ; and by which the political system of Europe had since 
been governed. Cracow seems to have been ‘the diamond 
‘ necklace’ of 1846 1 

From the height wo have at length attained, we arc enabled to 
take a comprehensive glance at the present state of Europe : We 
can observe how far the harmony and effectiveness of tlic general 
system has been disturbed, or is threatened, by the recent catas- 
trophes ; and whether any of its members, either from internal 
disorganisation or external pressure, have been rendered in- 
capable of discharging their appointed functions. Wc can 
examine the perils to which the body politic may appear exposed 
through any of the ordinary sources of disorder, such as the undue 
aggrandisement of any leading Power, or the destruction of any 
minor Power having a critical mission in the system, or from the 
constitution of a Power altogether new. Should no such serious 
convulsions appear probable, we can ascertain how far the 
reciprociil relations of European states have been affected by the 
recent movements ; and what modifications of the system wc 
have been describing may now be feared or be expected. 

Eight months ago it did certainly apj)ear probable that the 
public Jaw of 1815 would be swept awly by the storms of the 
present year; as completely as that of 1648 had been scattered 
to the winds by the revolutions of 1791 ; and that the total sub- 
version of the political fabric would leave no occasion for any 
such comments as wc are here oflfering. But this extreme hazard 
appears now to be passed. The force of the shock it may be 
hoped is spent ; and though the constitutional edifices of the 
Continent are still trembling on their bases, there seems no longer 
such serious reason for apprehending any permanent loss of 
equilibrium. France, which gave, as usual, the first signal 
disturbance, has also set the unexpected example of returning 
wisdom: and what we have recently asserted of the domestic pro- 
ceedings of the French nation, may now be yet more unhesitatingly 
predicated of its external relations. As far as we may judge from 
what has apparently become the set tide of events, the Prance 
of 1848 is not likely to assume any other attitude towards 
Europe than that of the France of 1847. Hitherto, French 
revolutions have affected, more or less* violently, the system of 
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Europe, because they introduced entirely new principles into 
the general policy of a country so capable of influencing the great 
European commonwealth. Thus the revolution of 1789 over- 
threw all public law whatever ; because Erench influence became 
supreme in continental Europe, and the principles of the first 
revolutionists survived through nil the changes of the Parisian 
constitutions. In the same way the revolution of 1830 produced 
its effects, because the principles of those parties who achieved 
it continued to shape the policy of the government afterwards ; 
and constitutional France, as we have already said, was in this 
way drawn towards the English alliance, from the Alliance Rmecy 
and from the compacts of Verona, which had moulded the policy 
of her former cabinets. And similarly, if the existing French 
government really represented the identical Rej)ubHc which was 
proclaimed in February last from the steps of the Hotel de Ville, 
Ave might confidently anticipate that the foreign politics of the Re- 
publicans, such as we on that occasion described them, would veiy 
characteristically modify the mission of France, and materially 
influence, if not altogether subvert, the system of Europe. It is 
now, however, notorious that this is not the case. Excepting in 
so far as the effects of the original impulse may survive (and these, 
we should imagine, must have been considerably qualified by sub • 
hcqucnt warnings), it can hardly be said that "republican France 
is now exerting on the affairs of Europe any influence, beyond 
or beside that legitimate influence Avhich pertains to so great a 
nation. The foreign policy of the French Republic, as defined 
by M. de Lamartine, was indeed something to feed the specula- 
tions of Europe ; but as interpreted by General Cavaigiyc, it is 
little but the policy of the best periods of the constitutional 
monarchy. We might, perhaps, say even more than this; for it 
may indeed be questioned nrhether any recent' French govern- 
ment would have been strong enough, as things then stood, to 
hold a French army well in hand at the foot of the Alps, while 
trumpets were sounding on the Tessino. France is not only 
recovering her position, but she is fencing it about Avith the 
cautious jealousy which recent perils have suggested. It would 

t difficult to select any period since the last war, at Avhieh her 
temal demeanour has been characterised by more satisfactory 
moderation or greater prudence, than under the brief interlude 
of the Cavaignac dictatorship. Even if the style and title of 
the Republic be finally retained, yet it docs not seem likely that 
any very formidable anomaly will be introduced into the system of 
monarchical Europe. The draft of the constitution as (perhaps 
not finally) revised, provides for as staid and as respectable an 
itol)crsonation of sovereignty as is perhaps consistent with the 
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character of the crisis. A President, elected ;for four yeare, wd 
re-eligiblc after a like interval^ with no inconsiderable patronage, 
and with n. traitement more munificent than that of tj)e.Firajt 
Consul, and only inferior to that of the Grand Electeur of 
Sieyds, will be an acceptable substitute for a committee of public 
safety, or a directory. Most reports concur in designating the 
present chief of the executive power as the probable inaugurator 
of this new office ; and if this should indeed be the result of the 
approaching election, Europe, as well as France, will apparently 
have reason to be thankful. A firm and temperate policy, com- 
bining the national readiness for war, with a resolute deter- 
mination, upon any creditable conditions, to preserve peace, is 
what the events of the last three months lead tis to hope from 
General Cavaignac. As regards the internal condition of his 
country, there is no present prospect of its falling into any such 
contagious or uncontrollable disorganisation as would affect its 
relations with the other powers of Europe. That there should 
still survive a possibility of such a catastrophe, is part of the 
price which Frenchmen must pay for their liepublic ; but the 
hazard is less than could have been hoped for some i^nths back. 
Order will, in all likelihood, retain its present supffemacy over 
anarchy ; and as to the particular forms into which this order 
may be developed, it signifies but little. Under any probable 
conditions, France will still apparently be the France of the last 
fifteen years, as well with respect to her European mission as to 
her domestic government. It may, perhaps, be thought, that a 
possible restoration of the elder Bourbons might involve a 
return to the old legitimist policy, and revive the combinations 
of 1823 ; but this is a contingency not very probable — in either 
of its assumptions. As far as speculation can be warranted in such 
a case as this, we may anticipate that the foreign policy of the 
Republic will be nearly the foreign policy of the constitutional 
monarchy, with the advantage, perhaps, of being exempted from 
those complications which dynastic interests were found to create. 
We may see another Ancona perhaps ; but not another Marengo. 
There is no reason why the National Assembly shoultf 1)0 ‘ lie- 
^ publican ’ on this point alone ; nor has it given any indicati^ 
of being so disposed. Fropagandism has been disclaimed J|l 
discouraged as pointedly as Communism; and the cry of ‘ Poland’ 
had no better success than the ciy of ^ organised labour.’ These 
presumptions are confirmed by the attitude already taken by 
the French government upon the Italian question, which has 
brought about a situation singularly analogons to that of 1831. 
While we write, France and England are again acting in concert 
to procure a modification of the treaties of 1815 in favour of an 
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insurant people at the htu(ida!N>f<|ailP.aiu»ent ally ; and most earn- 
estly is ‘it to be‘hopl>A tfaht thp^^tt&iii^of^Lombardy may be 
srrangp^as temperately as Vcre 'the affiiirs ofBelginm — with 
fqual advantage to the system* of Enrope, and less inddental 
disturbance of its peace. * 

The respective positions of Austria and Prussia are character- 
ised by singular embarrassments. In the first place, there is this 
most important fact to be noticed, that ~ as regaids the joint 
relations previously subsisting between these States towards the 
rest of Europe — that alliance of the three Northern Powers, of 
which we have recorded the origin and the influence, must now 
be considered at least suspended, if not finally broken up. In 
fact, no incident of the late convulsions has been more romaik- 
able than this, that Berlin and Vienna have been made to im- 
personate the traditional character of revolutionary Paris ; and 
to proclaim on their own proper territories those very principles, 
which it has hitherto been their chief political function to neu- 
tralise and denoancc. The drag has not only slipped away 
from the wheel of the machine, but is now actually dangling at 
the horses’ heels, and stimulating their speed. That combina- 
tion which Represented the principle of conservatism in the sys- 
tem has disappeared. There no longer exists the traditional 
allmncc of Austria, Bussia, and Prussia to counterbalance the 
revolutionary tendencies of Southern and Central Europe, or 
to modify the constitutional influences of England and France. 
How far this ancient understanding may be preserved (for 
future reproduction) in the breasts of the respective sovereigns, 
is another question. The practice which in old times obtained 
throughout Europe, of considering foreign politics as exclusively 
the {jersonal concerns of the monarch, subsisted till a very 
recent date in the Idngdoms alluded to ; and one of the most 
obstinate stands made by the Prussian Court was in behalf of 
the king’s right to reserve from the inspection or control of 
the new ministry his correspondence with certain foreign ca- 
binets. Rumour states, and with no lack of likelihood, that 
theii^ auRpst Majesties of Prussia, Austria, mid Bussia think 
alike upon public matters ; but, however this may be, it 
l^piear that there can be no return to the policy of past times 
tmtil the work of the recent revolutions has been entirely undone; 
—a contingency not immediately probable. At piusent, Bussia 
can me^t with no more sympat^ at Vienna or Berlin than at 
Paris; and thus all such functions in the European system as 
httve been hitherto discharged by the ‘three Northern Powers’ 
must'cease and determine. 

‘ There is another consideration, affecting even still more 
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seriously the European. velutltHplr 4wi^ Ifa^. It ia a 

point apparently yet undeddeil^jirhet^r to Ije preterred, 

at all in any such ind^>endent.polirioal existtoce as th^bava 
Mtherto enjoyed. Our recent* observations on the pcpjected 
Germanic Empire showed how deliberately it was contemplated 
to obliterate the names of Austria and Prussia from the Euro- 
pean map ; and to absorb these first-rate and most influential 
powers in a new and gigantic nationality, of which it was diflEI-r 
cult to define the function or anticipate the course. As regarde 
rile final aecomplislunent of the project, we have seen no reason 
to repudiate the mis^vings which we then expressed. So little 
hearty or cordial co-operation towards this object is to be dis- 
covered in the proceedings of the various German governments, 
that we are almost induced to wonder whence the power is 
derived which still keeps the experimental machinery in motion. 
Austria, though gratified with the provisional Ueutenancy of 
the new government, is so notoriously disaffected to the scheme, * 
that strong resolutions have just been proposed in the Erankfrrt 
Assembly condemnatory of her administrative policy, and re- 
commending the authoritative intervention of the Central Power. 
Prussia is naturally still less satisfied with her allot|ed destiny ; 
and so generally has the * nationality’ of March last been super- 
seded in this kingdom by a less comprehenrivo sentiment, that 
‘ genuine Germanity ’ is now confined to a minority consisting 
mainly of students and clubbists; while ' specific Prussianism ’ is 
undisguisedly professed by all classes, from the accomplished 
minister who has just preferred the service of his immediate 
master before that of the imperial governor, down to the soldiers 
of the army who declined by any act of homage to set the 
lieutenant of the empire above the sovereign of Berlin. Nay, 
in the Holstein negotiation, Prussia deliberately placed her in- 
dependent authority beside, if not above, that of the Central 
Power. Bavaria is reported to be reviving the ancient traditions 
of her cabinet ; and to be looking across me Bhine for company. 
Certain it is, at least, that she shows no disposition to, recognise 
the authorities of Frankfort. Hanover declined witljgiurii cha- 
racteristic abruptness the invitation to discrown herselft' that 
bints were thrown out of summary prooee^ngs against djjh*' 
gerous m example, and it was proposed at once to declare the 
domiidons of Kmg Ernest an * inunediacy ’ of the new empire 
— an instructive instance, indeed, of the revived prerogatives of 
the CsBsars. The minor states, t^ugh with 1^ imperative 
motives, show an almost equal dirindination to fuse their indi- 
vidualities in a German unity. Yet we should not be justified 
in dismissing the scheme as a palpable fmlure. There is^ in the 
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first place, a steady doggedxiess of purpose in the Frankfort As- 
sembly, resulting no jdoubt from the national character of its 
constituents, which invests its proceedings with far more sig- 
nificance than those of other siti^ar bodies ; not to mention the 
strength of the party in Germany, which does sincer^y and con- 
scientiously yearn for this mystic unity, however mystic or ill- 
coDoeived may be its purpose* Next, it is manifest that at all 
events the project will not be dropped without a resolute expe- 
riment, of which indeed we at this moment behold the partial 
operation ; and eonsidcring, moreover, the extent to which ceiv 
tain^llustrious personages have been committed in its favour, it 
cannot be unreasonable to suspect that some modification of the 
scheme, at least, may be brought about ; and that the attempt 
will exert some permanent influence on the con%uration of 
Germany* It is necessary, therefore, to include this contin- 
gency of a ‘ German Empire’ among the subjects of the present 
• review. 

In the meantime, we can only conjecture the resultant policy 
of 4his extraordinary compound of antagonist traditions, by ob- 
serving the conduct of the existing Assembly; which embodies, in 
some sort, the future nationality. Though there are certainly 
moments when it seems doubtful whether this Assembly is a much 
more faithful representation of the real sentiments of the Gerr 
manic States, than other minor conventions are of their respective 
countries, yet it would be unjust to deny this body the praise of 
a certain temperate and serious demeanour, under circumstances 
calculated to induce a contrary deportment Its debates, too, 
upon the tempting subject of foreign politics, were distinguished 
by considerable knowledge and abiUty ; not untinctured, however, 
with an illiberality scarcely consistent with the position of the 
debaters. It seems evident, by the attitude assumed both towards 
Italians and Sclavonians, that the Germans are by no means 
disposed to give to other nationalities the license they demand 
fox their own. The leading idea has hitherto been, not un- 
naturally, the consolidation of the German rape by all requisite 
institutioi^, ,and the extension of the national frontiers by a some- 
what unscrupulous interpretation of public law. They have laid 
resolute hands upon Banish Schleswig and Polish Posen ; and 
they concurred in sanctioning the claims of Austria, an4in con- 
gratulating the victorious Padetsky. But, in reflecting over ihe 
probable influence of the new empire upon the European system, 
we need hardly, perhaps, apprehend that ..it could be exerted in 
any destructive form. For it cannot be denied that this projected 
unity is but the consummation of the political theory propounded 
at the last reconstruction of the public law of Euro])e. It was 
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argued both then and Binoe, that the farther the conBolidaiaon of 
the Germanic States could be carried, the better it nrould be fbr 
all parties; and that the true policy of Europe required the 
diminution, as far as was wacticable, of the number of inde- 
pendent Powers within th^ territories, and the formation,' in 
their stead, of as compact a body as could be constituted between 
the Vistula and the Bhine. In fact, the Confederation of 1815 
was but a provisional substitute for the unity then unattainable ; 
and it would be impossible to argue that a political work, which 
was the very end to which all intervening arrangements had 
been mode to tend, could be otherwise than favourable to that 
great result — the tranquillity of Europe — with a view to which 
all these arrangements had been devised. Speaking with refer- 
ence to the general system, the empire of the Frankfort Assembly 
is the very model of tliat territorial configuration wnich was im- 
perfectly prescribed by the Vienna Congress. The unity of Ger- 
many, too, besides settling the barrier question of the North' 
and West, would also get rid of the special discontents of 
Saxony and of certain minor principalities which have never 
yet recovered their good temper, by educing all at once to a 
fraternal level of mediatisation and equality^ 

It is obvious, however, that the abstraction of two leading 
Powers out of five from the European family cannot but inti- 
mately affect the whole commonwealth ; and it is yet uncertain 
how far they may carry their respective traditions into the 
nationality in which they would be absorbed. Possibly they 
might struggle to invest with the aggregate' influence of the 
Empire those particular forms of policy which they have hitherto 
advocated in their independent capacities ; so that the political 
traditions of great Gemum Cabinets may become like those of 
our great English Parties ; and the policy of the Empire may be 
Prussian or Austrian, as that of England may be Whig or Tory. 
A contingency, too, not impossible, is that of the late Confede- 
ration being superseded by a duality instead of a unity. At 
the Congress of 1815, as well as on earlier occasions, it was 
suggested that Germany offered scope for two Confederations ; 
and that th» Northern States might group themselves round 
Prussia, while the Southern took Austria as the Centre of attraSb- 
tion. Symptoms have been shown of a tendency to some such 
crystallisation on the present occasion; and if this should be the 
case, then, of course, (putting the late revolution of principles 
out of the que.stion) Austria and Prussia will just resume theit 
old places in the system; although, from the respective positions 
of the two Powers, the latter would always gain in a greater 
ratio than the fomer, firom equal augmentatioins of strength. 
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IS, Itoveyer, t^ oreatioA of a Gernian Emjpire waa a oontin- 
gmsj too little i^probaltitle to be passed over ii» siknoe, it is at 
l^iat jQO flucib imminent or certmn on occurrence as to justify us in 
c%eipsing wtjiiout remarlk the act^ state of its intended mem> 
b^^— -C004dered in ihdr old-fashioned capadties of Austria and 
Pru^^ The first of these Powers has justadded another ex- 
ample to the instances already on recora of the vitality and 
strength wHch may still reside in an empire conceived to have 
faOen into supenmnuation and decrepitude. Though pointed 
at» even before the recent convulsions, as an illustration of the 
decay to wHoh a state might be brought by a parade of impotent 
absolutism and a blind persistence in an obsolete and unaccom- 
modating poli(^, and uough exposed to the first and fullest 
bn^t.of the mte movement, under circumstances of internal 
disorgnnisation which seemed to confirm all the predictions of 
her wversaries and rivals, she has yet held her own against all 
cpmers » has rallied her forces around her standard, and has at 
length ^ly repulsed the aggressors on their own chosen ground. 
Notwithstanding the apparent incoherence, and even the actual 
repulsion which does partially erist between the multitudinous 
parts of her overgrenvn and unwieldy empire, and which has 
been increased by the operation of late events, yet still, as if by 
some instinctive and spontaneous effort, her resources have 
been displayed in such concentrated and successful vigour, as 
to set all doubts upon this point at rest. For aU external pur- 
poses it really appears that the Austrian empire is at least as 
powerful now, as at any period since she had last occasion to 

§ f her strength in arms. A loyal attachment to the Imperial 
PUS% sprin^ng perhaps from various motives, but as con- 
spicoous in the military colonists of South Hungary as in 
the mountmneers of the Tyrol, combines with a certain senti- 
ment of ambitious pride, to centralise and keep together the 
heterogeneous constituents of the Empire. In the final advance 
a^nst the retreating Piedmontese, the Hung^an hussars vied 
fnth the light horse of Croatia and the jSgers of Austria 
Proper, in appropriating the honours of the day. Nor was 
thb merely the result of military discipline or i^irit, for it 
ie clear that the war has throughout been popular in the several 
proyincea i and that there was a general resolution to maintain 
at all hazs^ in thia ^pirter the intejgrity of the Empire. As 
to the political prindj^es introduced into the Imperial councils, 
though it is true that a spirit more purely democratic tlmn that 
prevaihr^ in Paris or Berfin seems to have entrenched itself in 
the Austrian wpital, yet it only rules in the absence of any sub- 
stantial opporitmn ; and it is reported that the victorious returp 
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of Badetzky^ co-operating with Prince Windischgratz fitjm tlbe 
Norths and the Ban J^acldoh from the Souths is likely t6 
store the status mo of Vienna, as completely as he has resto^eij^ 
that of Milan. We shall hafe presently to speak of transabtiOMs 
which will doubtless modify the relations of the Transalpine pfo- * 
vinces of the Empire, and of a most momentous movement of 
race, which though yet undeveloped, menaces its whole constlr 
tution ; but upon the whole, perhaps, there is more reason tha4 
six months ago would have been thought possible, to conjccturfe 
that if there is *to be an Austria at ail, its position in the 
European system may survive substantially undisturbed. 

It is mainly in what may be termed her moral ca^city that 
Prussia appears to have suffered any serious shock. Her ma- 
terial and territorial empire has been neither decentralised nor 
disorganised. Silesia, i^randenburg, and Eastern Prussia are 
of one accord as to unity and purpose. Even the Bhenish 
provinces are undisturbed; and the mishaps of the kingdom 
seem to be confined to that portion of Posen which it was 
thought expedient to dismember and relinquish to the old Sela« 
vonic element of its population. Becent events have afFotded 
convincing proof that any independent Prussia will still be tho 
Prussia of tho great Frederic. Her power and place in the 
system promise to be the same; but the direction in which 
her influence will be hereafter exerted,, remains to be decided 
between the population of the kingdom and the assembly of 
Berlin. It seems almost certain, speaking broadly, that tho 
actual preponderance of power resides, if not with the court and 
its old supporters, yet with the constitutional party and the 
king ; though there has been hitherto a most marked and Con- 
spicuous reluctance to put it forth against the turbulent nunority, 
which has shown such a mischievous inclination to protract tne 
disorders of March. It is possible, and perhaps probable, that 
the cordial understanding of the three Northern Powers for the 
old purposes of policy, will never be purely revived ; and that 
the hereditary traditions of Prussia must, in this respect, be 
replaced by some new system. Nevertheless, though her people 
may secure a constitutional government, there are, as yet, but 
too many impediments in the way of her alliance, imon these 
principles, with the two great constitutional Powers of theWest. 

The attitude of Bussia during these events has been charlm- 
teristic and natural. She is (filing forth all her resourced 
against a possible contingency, and levies have been drawn, as 
in 1812, from the very sWes of the Caspian. Her Pdish pro- 
vinces are huge garrisons of ihen and matirxA; and vast bodies 
of troops arc concentrated at intervals along the whole western 
frontier, from the Niemen to the mouths of the Danube. Still she 
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resolutely abstains from actual intervention ; and in her diplomatic 
circular addressed to the several courts of^Germany, she declares 
in the most earnest terms that all her preparations have been 
and are most strictly defensive and pacific. But, as regards her 
general policy she is once more isolated. It is true that she 
may have recently drawn more closely to the courts of Denmark 
lOid Sweden, but this is upon a simple point of territorial 
giuarantoe; and her sentiments on this head, we believe, are 
shared by the liberal cabinet of England and the ^republicans 
assembly of France. Whilst, for all those purposes of European 
policy which were defined at Troppau, and have been so re- 
peatedly exemplified since, Bussia appears to be left, for the 
moment at least, without an ally. In a war of * opinions ’ she 
would, as far as can be seen at present, have one side to herself. 
Whether she may lend a less reluctant ear than hitherto to the 
future proposals of France, may depend no less on the tempta- 
tions which the latter power can offer, than on the political con- 
stitution it may assume. The national purposes of liussia have 
been always conflicting between the innate desire of aggrandise- 
ment on one side, and the dread of political contagion on the other. 
Poland might perhaps be conciliated and incorporated; even 
Constantinople might perhaps be brought within that frontier 
which has stretched, in one hundred andv fifty years, from the 
Upper Dnieper to the Lower Danube. But then, these desirable 
consummations are inseparable from a total abandonment of that 
policy which has hitherto ruled the councils of the Bomanoffs. 

Of the minor Powers of Europe, the most important for the 
purpose of our present discussion, are Switzerland, Sardinia, and 
Belgium. The position of the first of these states is somewhat 
curious. After setting an example of internal commotion, which 
reached tlic extremity of civil war, the Swiss Confederation is 
now secure and tranquil ; while war and revolution are literally 
encircling its frontiers. The political operations, however, upon 
which, in connexion with the causes of the late struggle, it is now 
noiselessly employed, are of no slight significance as affecting its 
position in the general system, and its relations with the dispens- 
ing Powers of Europe. The two parties whose struggles have 
lately distracted Switzerland, have existed in the Cantons ever 
since the firs»t convulsions of 1789, with the same principles and, 
virtually, the same objects. The point in dispute is the political 
constitution of the country. The democratic party desire an 
eftective unity ; to be raised on the ruins of tlie cantonal sove- 
reignties. They wish Switzerland to become one indivisible 
democratic Bcpublic; in which there shall be no power inde- 
pendent of the will of the numerical majority. The opposite 
party, as most readers, since the events of last autumn, will be 
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awore^ dosire, along with more or less of aristocracy^ to pre- 
serve such a federal constitution as shall leave the sovereignty 
of each canton safe and intact. These parties both pleaded 
their cause at the Congress of Vienna ; and considerable discus- 
sion ensued upon the best means of organising a state so inti^ 
znately concerned in the preservation of the general equilibrium. 
The highest interests of Europe indeed, demand the inviolable 
neutrality of Switzerland. What the Channel does for France 
and England, Switzerland docs for Eastern and Western Europe. 
Its possession would almost put France at the mercy of Austria, 
or Austria at the mercy of France — as it actually did in the cam- 
paigns respectively of 1814 and 1800. It was on this account 
that so much interest was taken by the Allied Powers in the 
internal organisation of the state. All their effoTts w’ero em- 
ployed to render it b(^h as peaceable and as strong as pos- 
sible, so that the temptations or opportunities of its neighbours 
to violate this solemn neutrality might be scanty and few. Its 
internal organisation, indeed, involved more important considera- 
tions than its external power ; for there was scarcely a probability 
that it could be rendered absolutely proof by its own strength 
against any aggression of the frontier states ; whereas^ by such 
a constitution as should make it least likely to give oilenoe to 
its neighbours, they would at least be deprived of those pretexts 
for intervention, which the most unsci'upulous ambition is geno 
rally found to wait for. With such a purpose, the Congress 
adopted the views of the federalist or conservative party ; and 
devised for the constitution of Switzerland that Pacte Fidiral 
which existed till the other day. Neither our purpose nor our 
limits permit us now to trace the local or general revolutions of 
the interval. Most of the cantonal governments of Switzerland 
have, as is well known, undergone material change# and at*» 
tempts have been more than once made to modify the pact 
according to the wiews of the party which conceived that it had 
acquired the preponderance. These attempts have hitherto 
failed ; but they Imve been more resolutely renewed since the 
principle of cantonal independence was weakened by the events 
of last autumn ; and a new pact, devised by the party in the 
ascendant, is now offered for the acceptance of the Cantons. At 
the time we are writing, it is reported that some four or five 
negative votes arc expected. It id less, however, with the result 
of this experiment, than with the tendency of the whole transac- 
tion, that we are here concerned. The late pact was not forcibly 
imposed upon the Confederation by the Congress, but it was 
tendered, with the distinct intimation that the recognition of 
Swiss neutrality and independence was cCnditional upon its 
acceptance and preservation; and it was so received. These 
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^nditioias ajpe bow likely to be violated; amd, what is more, 
will be vicJated^^a the instance and for the purposes of that 
party whose policy and sympathies have directly tended to defeat 
some^of the principal ends for which the constitution was origi- 
Bidly devised. Nothing could be more natural or appropriate 
thah that this neutral and inviolable republic should serve as a 
European asylum for fugitives in political trouble : But when it 
was actually made^ as repeatedly within the last fifteen years, a 
base of hostile operations on the part of tliese refugees against 
all the states on its frontiers, it became the very opposite of 
what was intended; and scarcely a single Power was left with- 
out a decent pretext for attacking it. At this minute the Con- 
federation has been put upon its defence by Marshal Badetsky, 
for having harboured a corps of armed Italians, contrary to the 
usagesofwar — areckless courseof policj^ indeed, for a state which 
has been described as being, in all but its mountains, a Poland. 

The position of Sardinia, though apparently inore critical, 
perhaps scarcely entails so many serious contingencies. To 
the late coup de theatre in Lombardy we need give no more 
than an allusion. But though apparently at the mercy of a 
victorious enemy, and clearly defeated in his patriotic (or am- 
bitious) views, it is still possible that Charles Albert, through 
the concurring interests of Europe and Austria, may actually 
gain a noble province by a lost campaign ! The obvious political 
expediency oi strengthening the prince of these mountain passes, 
has contributed, in modern history, to that incessant aggrandise- 
ment of the Family of Savoy, which in earlier times as always 
resulted from the unvarying instinct of its members. It is pos- 
sible tliat the Treaty of Milan may continue what the Treaty 
of Utrecht began, and secure at length to the royal House of 
Savoy tfcse fertile districts of Lombardy, and that famous isle 
of the Mediterranean, which they have so long coveted, and so 
often claimed.* It is at least clear, both frl^ the traditional 


* For the reasons stated above, wo have not allotted any great por- 
tion of our space to the affairs of the Two Sicilies ; but as they appear 
likely at this minute to be more than usually interesting, we subjoin 
t such a r^ume of the old relations of these two countries, as may per- 
haps throw a little illustration on the issue of the present crisis.— 
Naples and Sicily first appear in modern history as a united country 
or kingdom after the conquests of the Normans, who won the former 
territory from the Greeks, and subsequently the latter from the 
Saracens ; and we may remark a^propos of these last-mentioned people, 
that they appear to have kept a firmer hold of this island after their 
nomiuri expulsion than of almost any other Europea^L conquest. Eor 
the Nmperor Frederic II. was able, in his quality of lung of Sicily, 
to transplant a military colony of some 30,000 of them into the Prin- 
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dedttred intentions of England and f^rancoj 

Cf^ate, and the arms pf the misfeelievers were largely ^ 

his successors to the no small scandal of Christendom. In &c^^ Jl^e 
temperament of the whole insular population 'was strongly orifiitfM, 
as -many of their revolutions showed. In both kingdoms the G-ifiek 
element, had continued so considerable, that Frederic directed his 
Constitutions of a.d. 1231 to be translated into 'Greek; The eldi^r 
brother of the Norman conquerors took his seat in the peninsulia, aifd 
the younger in the island; — the latter being held as a fief of the 
former-^ till, upon failure of this elder line,. the survivor entered npon 
the whole inheritance under the same title which he had previou^^ 
derived from his insular dominion. Being desirous of the roy^l 
dignity which hitherto had not been assumed, he bargained with ^ 
anti-pope for the distinction ; and by this ecclesiastical pretender w^s 
the style and title of the ‘ Two Sicilies,’ — i. e, peninsular and insular, 
— first devised, though it was not currently borne till some time 
afterwards. 

When this line also failed like the former, the Sicilian crown, after 
some struggles, passed to the Hohenstauffens, in the person of the 
Emperor Henry YL, who had married the posthumous child . and 
eventual heiress of the first king of the Two Sicilies. We need not tell 
how tragically this German dynasty was extinguished, how Chides 
of Anjou was called in, and bow Sicily, after seventeen years* ejtpe- ' 
rience of French domination, successfully revolted against its oppres- 
sors at those famous Vespers. Naples and Sicily were now two ; but 
as republics were less popular as forms of government in the d^ys of 
Venice and Genoa, than they appear to be in these days of Buenos ^ 
Ayres and Uruguay, the Sicilians carried their allegiance to Aragon, 
a state well fitted by its then maritime preponderance to accept the 
charge, and the reigning house of which had been connected by mar- 
riage with, the extinct German line. Omitting the dyneptic revo- 
lutions through which tiiese now independent states respectively 
passed, we may observe, that Sicily, after having been transferred to 
a junior branch of the Aragonese House, reverted to the reigning 
branch, and at. length, in the year 1412, Aragon and Sicily were form- 
ally united in the crown worn by the Castilian Prince who had been 
chosen to fill the throne of Ai^on. The son of this monarch suc- 
ceeded also in securing for himself the contested inheritance of Joanna 
of Bourbon, the childless Queen of Naples. Thus, about the middle^ 
of the 15th century, Naples and Sicily became once more a united 
kingdom. But they did not long remain in the possession of the reign- 
ing line of Aragon ; since the possessor, thinking that he had full 
powers of disposal over these acquisitions of his individual adroitness, 
bequeathed thq * Two Sicilies,’ as they were now termed, to on ille- 
gitimate son : — in whose family they remained until the famous par- 
tition whioh concluded the wars of Charles yilL, ^and which was so 
speedily superseded by the absorption of the whole inheritance in 
the patrimony of Spain. 
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kingdom of Sardinia will not suffer for the faults or misfor- 
tunes of its monarch. While we are writings the destinies of 
Northern Italy await the of the umpires. Three modes of 
ei^gankatioh have been suggested, each of which has its recom- 
mendations and its difficulties. It seems to have been con- 
cluded, even by Austria herself, that the detachment of Lom- 
bardy from the Empire is a measure of expediency. The 
dismembered province may then be either annexed to Piedmont, 
or erected into, an independent^ state, or made a kind of fief of 
the Empire under a sovereign archduke. The first contingency 
alone would be likely to produce any effect upon the political 

S B. It is true that the fortification and eidargement of the 
nian kingdom would be nothing more than a continuation 
of that policy, which for more tlian a century and a half has 
been stamped with European approval; but it is doubtful 
whether the acquisition of Lombardy might not entail the sur- 
render of Savoy and Nice, and still more doubtful whether, in 
such case, the loss would be compensated by the gain. At 
.present Lombardy and Piedmont are actuated by a bitter, 
though perhaps appeasable, enmity towaixls each other ; and the 
union of these discordant and disorganised provinces might prove 
a poor substitute for that compact and critically placed state 
from which such important duties are now expected. But with 
the exception of these considerations, and the due preservation 
of Austrian power at the head of the Adriatic, the distribution 
of the Italian territoiy derives all the interest attached to it. 

The next appearance of either Sicily on the European field is at 
the Treaty of Utrecht, when the title now hoped to be revived was 
created anew, after more than 200 years’ abeyance, in favour of 
that very House to which it has just been offered. The island of 
Sicily was adjudged to the Charles Albert of his day, Victor Ama- 
deus II., together with the royal title which he so anxiously desired. 
The ground taken by the Allies, however, was found untenable ; and, 
after a five years’ possession of the island, Victor was induced reluct- 
antly to exchange his new realm and title for that of Sardinia, Sicily 
being allotted on this occasion to the House of Austria. At length 
the squabbles for this portion of the great Spanish inheritance were 
finally arranged at the Peace of Vienna in 1735 ; and the kingdom of 
the ^ Two Sicilies,’ like their fabled Arethusa^ emerged again into 
light and being, as an independent settlement for the Infante Don 
Carlos of the new Bourbon dynasty of Spain. In this family, with 
the interruption only to which Napoleon subjected all continental 
history, the crown has remained to the present ^y, when Fer- 
dinand II. seems once more likely to behold a division of the in- 
heritance aiid to he running the risk of losing half his title as well 
aa half his kingdom. 
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from other circumstances than its influence upon European 
politics. The district between the Tessino and the Mincio is 
insignificant in a military point of view; and presuming no 
foreign power to be introduced, the purposes both of Austi^ili 
and of Europe would be answered by the adoption of the latter 
river for the Imperial frontier. As to the duchies of the Genoese 
Gulf, or the States of the Peninsula, though our interest in their 
future fortunes is undiminished, they can only enter into such 
considerations as we have been , suggesting, upon suppositions 
which are now hardly probable. The consolidation of Italy entire, 
either as a kingdom or a confederation under an efficient Central 
Power, would indeed introduce a new element into the system ; 
and this, as with the democratic party in Switzerland, was the 
consummation to which the views of the most adv;*nced Ittilian 
liberalism have been conceived to tend. But whatever lesson 
the late revolutions in the Peninsula may have taught us, they 
have at least released us from all obligation of immediately dis- * 
cussing such a contingency as this. Italy, as a whole, has cer- 
tainly not approved itself ripe for union — any more than we 
imagine Germany to be. In the meantime, excepting in so far 
as the constitutions of its States may expose them to the in- 
fluence of greater Powers, it matters not much, for our imme- 
diate point of view, bn what particular scale it may be re-par- 
titioned between its prescriptive shareholders. 

A few words will suffice for the yet unnoticed States of 
Europe. The growth of Prussia into a power of the first mag- 
nitude, appears among its other effects to preclude the likelihood 
of any re-appearance of the Scandinavian Powers, under ordinary 
circumstances, upon the fields of the Continent. That they retain * 
strength and spirit enough to defend their own rights they have 
satisfactorily proved under trying circumstances ; and any contest 
between them and their neighbours on the main-land has how 
become, as a royal speaker phrased it, * a fight between a clog and 
‘ a fish.’ Though one of them is under a government as absolute 
as any in Euroi)e, they have altogether escaped the revolutionary 
epidemic of the season, and have exhibited a feeling of nationality 
so practical, a union of interests so cordial, and an attachment 
to their institutions so resolute and sincere, as to attract the 
admiration even of tho^e who thought their cause the weaker. 
Very different must be the comments upon the other extremity 
of the Continent. The Spanish Peninsula, like the Swedish and 
Danish, stands also unmoved by the European shock, but simply 
because it has already gone through its constitutional revolutions ; 
and if the only^ result of this year’s convulsions is to be such 
as is there exhibited, we might almost turn, in the impatience 
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of defi|>air, to the policy of Verona. There is reason to believe 
that mth in Spain tad Portugal the Realistas, that is to say, 
the partisans of the rigime superseded by the constitutional 
djmasties, comprise the major jjy of the population; and that it 
is but a comparatively small minority, which again is subdivided 
into those more prominent parties of Modcrado^md Progressistas 
— Chartistas and Septembristas — who have monopolised the 
attention of Europe. The Moderados are for the most part 
adventurers of good family : who are nothing without the court, 
but can govern the country with it. The Progressistas are the 
middle classes in the great towns. It is not that there linger in 
the breast of the majority any deep-rooted feelings of traditionary 
loyalty or of personal attachment, but that people would be 
willing to return to what they remember, in order to escape from 
what they experience. Perhaps at a future period some incre- 
dulity may be excited by such a picture as might now be drawn 
•of the inheritance of Charles V. With scarcely the political im- 
portance of Tuscany, and none of the geographical significance of 
Savoy, Spain might almost be absorbed in the opposite continent 
of Africa, and leave Europe to terminate at the Pyrenees, with- 
out affecting the system of states. A rupture with the free city 
of Hamburgh would create more inconvenience than arises from 
our present rupture with the cabinet of Madrid.* Treated as a 

* Perhaps, however, the curiosity of the reader may compensate 
for the insignificance of the subject^ and render of some interest the 
details which unexpected disclosures have now so well elucidated. 
The conferences between England and France on the subject of the 
Spanish match resulted, as will be recollected, in a, stipulation that 
* the Queen of Spain should not wed a French prince, and that a 
French jprince should not espouse the Infanta Maria Louise till issue 
had been had of the marriage of the Queen. As the fundamental 
condition, however, presumed that * none but a Bourbon should fill 
‘ the throne of Philip V. the choice of a husband for the Queen was 
limited to the present king, his brother, and the Count Trapani. The 
latter, it seems, was the intended spouse at this stage of the proceed- 
ings ; and such an arrangement would have made every thing smooth ; 
but the national ^slike to this Neapolitan Bourbon was so strong, as 
to be insuperable. There was then Francisco d’Assis ; but with his 
family Queen Christina was on such bad terms^ as to render it abso- 
lutely indispensable, for the preservation of her own interests, that 
she should either try to exclude him from the throne, or counterbalance 
his influence by some rival power. The first of these alternatives 
suggested the Coburg alliance, which was proposed by Christina her- 
seff ; and when that was negatived, it was she whounsisted on the 
simultaneous marriages, from an apprehension of what might result 
in the interval, if her personal foes exercised the power of royalty. 
While she was left without any appui whatever. By holding out a 
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kiiere toy for diplomatists, stripped of almost every vestige of 
external power, bankrupt in honesty, and below even its own 
emancipated colonies in European credit, Spain can only attract 
notice from the suggestions of the past, or the possibiUtiee 
of the future, ^-^^t should be remembered, however, that no 
country has ever shown such extraordinary capacity fewr a 
eudden resurrection. Three years of Alberoni’s ministry re^ 
stored Spain from a condition as degrading as the present 
{excepting the stigma of a repudiated debt), to a state not 
inconsistent even with her ancient grandeur; and though in 
the rapid succession of edifying characters which marl^ the 
phantasmagoria of Peninsular cabinets, no figure has appeared 
with the outline or semblance of an Alberoni, yet it is im- 
possible to 'discard consideration of a country which needs 
nothing but such an acquisition to raise it to a level with the 
greatest powers of the West. Bich in national character, us in 
natural resources> productive beyond even the blighting influence 
of misgovernment, and standing now alone among her neigh- 
bours in the blessing of a surplus revenue, it seems as if Spain 
might any day again take rank in the European commonwealth. 
At the same time, to those who have considered carefully the 
whole circumstances of her sudden rise and her headlong fall, it 
may perhaps appear doubtful after all, whether the state in 
which she was found by Olivarez, was not as naturally incidental 


Coburg before King Louis Philippe, with all the desperate resolution 
of a woman fairly alarmed, she at length frightened the French 
monarch into his ill-fated consent to the double match, and thus 
fortified herself with the Montpensier alliance against the influence of 
Don Francisco’s family. These marriages had been • supported by 
the whole of one party in Spain and opposed by another. Accord- 
ingly France and England had both their Spanish party, whether 
they would or no. In this state the French Revolution found matters 
in Madrid. Both parties now became more anxious for our alliance : 
Christina and the Moderados to supply what they had lost in France ; 
the Progressistas to make clean work of their adversaries at so 
favourable an opportunity. Neither coalition, however, on such 
terms, was consistent with the proper policy of this country. An 
alliance with the Moderados would have lost us for ever the respect 
of every other party, and at once have converted the Progressistas 
into Red l^epublicans. We therefore determined on neutrality, re- 
solving to Wintain friendly relations with the Progressistas, lest 
they might otherwise take refuge in republicanism— on the other 
hand, to avoid all violent quarrel with the Moderados, because they 
were in office. But as this, in the eyes of the ascendant faction, was 
tantamount to opposition, they thought it desirable to drive away our 
minister and remove us from the field altogether* Voila tout ! 
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to her constitution, as that in which she was left by Ximenes ; 
whether her elevation is not a more curious problem than her 
decline ; and whether the geographical isolation of her position 
does not require to be compensated by fortuitous and irregular 
advantages, before she can exert upon the general system an in* 
fluence proportioned to her dominion. 

We have reserved for the conclusion of our remarks, the con- 
sidemtion, or as the narrowness of our limits will rather render 
it, the proposition of a question, which far exceeds in its possible 
importance that of all the realities or contingencies we have 
hitherto numerated. The revolutions of 1848, which succeeded 
that of France, may, perhaps, be generally characterised as a 
violent reaction against that status quo of political principles, of 
which we have traced the construction at Carlsbad and Laybach, 
and which it has since seemed almost the exclusive function of 
the three Northern Powers to preserve and maintain. We do 
not, of course, mean to say that each particular insurrection was 
the explosion of feelings long cherished, the burst of repugnance 
lon^ suppressed, or the prompt seizure of an expected oppor- 
tunity to effect a deliberate and preconceived reform. On the 
contrary, every hour brings us additional reason for concluding 
that contagion was the principal agent in the seveml catas- 
trophes ; that the outbreak, or, at least, all its unconstitutional 
violence, was in almost every instance the work of a small, mis- 
guided and inconsiderate minority; and that however general 
might have been the desire for constitutional governments, there 
was no vrish for a suspension of all government whatever in 
favour of those provisional substitutes which have now so 
• strangely assumed the prerogatives of power. Still, the revolu- 
tionary shock could never have been thus transmitted from 
Paris to Vienna, if the States of Central Europe had not been 
fitted, by some such reactionary spirit, for receiving and con- 
ducting it. But, besides these ordinary and anticipated con- 
sequences of a French revolution, the present occasion appears, 
among its other results, to have given an impulse of develop- 
ment to a particular sentiment of Nationality, hitherto unformed 
or dormant. 

Even in this country, so conspicuously behind the Continent 
in its speculations upon European combinations or destinies*. 


* A curious illustration of the aptitude displayed by our neighbours 
for these inquiries, is to be found in a resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs iq the National Assembly almost as soon 
as it was constituted. Bepresentatives were nominated to prepare 
reports on the principal European questions as coolly as committees 
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convictions have been expressed, that in, the possible fortunes 
of the Sclavonic race, was comprised the. only element by which 
the course of modern history was likely to be seriously affected. 
This potent element h:is been sensibly quickened by the events 
of last February. / Most readers will be familiar with the seneml 
theory of Panslavism, or, in other words, with the idem as 
recently elaborated by the writers of Eastern Europe, of uniting 
all Sclavonic populations into one enormous empire ; which 
would thus almost necessarily become the master Power of this 
quarter of the globe. A full development of Panslavism w'ould 
of course presume the supremacy of llussia ; for since the in- 
habitants of this empire comprise fifty-three out of the seventy- 
eight millions numbered by the Sclavonic race, it would be 
impossible to consummate the projected union, without both 
including the population of Bussia, and acknowledging her 
natural presidency. But a modification of the theory has been 
suggested, by which the idea itself is pressed into service against 
Bussian ambition ; and indeed is represented as the only plausible 
expedient for checking the fated advance of that eastern empire. 
It is proposed that Austria, which reckons in its population 
returns some seventeen millions of Sclavonians against six 
million^ and a half of Germans, should give to this prepon- 
derating element its due supremacy; should in short, declare 
itself a Sclavonic state ; and should thus reorganise the tottering 
fabric of its empire upon a new and enduring basis. 

We are only concerned with these and the like theories, as far 
as they have been invested with an actual influence upon the 
state of Europe under the recent .movements ; and to no incon- 
siderable extent is this the case with the Austrian Empire. 
No sooner had the ^constitution’ of the 25th of April been 
promulgated, than all the nationalities between the Sfiave and 
Dniester were in full ebullition. The inhabitants of Bohemia, 
being two-thirds Sclavonians, refused, as will be remembered, 
to compromise their nationality by sending members to the 
German Constituent Assembly ; and by way of counteracting the 
Ge^hnanising tendency of the new movement, they summoned a 
Sclavonic Congress at Prague, from Croatia, Illyria, Gallicia, 


would be appointed in our own House of Commons to scrutinise a 
Railway Extension Bill : e. g^M. Drouit de Lhuys was to treat the 
Spanish Question ; M. d’Aragon, the afiairs of Italy ; M. Xavier Dur- 
rieu those of Bussia ; M. Edmond Lafayette, Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
M. Jober, Austria and the Sclave countries; M. Payer, the German 
Confederation; M. de Yoisin, the East; M. Heckeren, Prussia and 
Prussian Poland ; and M. Puysegur, Egypt. 
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and MoraTia* We need not refer to the curiouB coquetry of the 
Austrian Court with this rudimentary confederation ; nor to the 
tragedy wluch cut short the proceedix^s in the Bohemian capital^ 
as our purpose is sufficiently answered by poZuting put the actual 
effects of the movement upon the Imperial dominion. The 
distinct nationality of Hungary^ it will be recollected^ was so 
&r recognised) that it was actually admitted to treat upon 
independent terms with the central government of that new 
confederacy or empire of which German Austria formed a part; 
and it has even been suggested in our diplomatic circles, that a 
representative of British interests should be despatched to Festh, 
so that Hungary would gain a distinction of which Austria and 
Prussia were soon to be deprived. But this was not all. Tho 
Bnperial sanction was obtained for the incorporation with the 
kingdom of Hungary of those provinces which lie between its 
proper border and the Ottoman territories, viz. Croatia and the 
military colonies of the frontier. Now it happens that in the 
populations which compose the Hungarian State, and which it 
was thus proposed to amalgamate so completely, there subsist 
the same varieties and jealousies of race as in the Austrian 
Empire itself — some three millions of Magyars being all that 
can be shown against six millions of Sclavonians. The con- 
sequence has been the repetition, upon a small scalcj of the 
troubles and distractions of the Imperial State in one of 
its provinces ; and the Croatians and Borderers have exhibited 
just the same repugnance to the centralising government of the 
Magyars, as did the Bohemians and Moravians to the Ger- 
manising authorities of Frankfort They have even gone further; 
{(X Baron Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, has openly levied war 
against the hitherto dominant race of Hungary ; has defeated the 
Magyars, it is said, in several engagements ; and is leading his 
triumphant Sclavonians to the gates of Pesth. Very little reflec- 
tion will be sufficient to show how such a movement as this may 
soon transcend in the consequences it will carry with it the more 
espeiting conflicts on the Mincio and the Eyder. Even in the 
Parliament or Assembly of Vienna, the Sclavonjan deputies have 
already a clear majority; and at times it has seemed aa if the 
assumption of this Sclavonic form was really the only alternative 
remaining to the rulers of the Austrian Empire. 

But, connected with this contingency, comes the inevitable 
annexation or.reconstitution of Pol^d. The ancient ^ovinces 
of this kingdom are the very focus of Sclavonic nationidity ; and 
the first step of Sclavonised Austria must necessai^y be the 
. recognition of their suspended rights. Three suppositions have 
been contemplated ; — the union of all the Polish provinces in 
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a federal Sclavonic State under the rule of Austria ; their inooiv 
poration, on similar conditions^ with the dominion^ of Bussia ; or 
their erection into a, state absolutely independent. But in either 
case the ultimate consummation of Panslavism would appear 
unavoidable ; for the intimate alliance of restored Poland either 
with Bussia or New Austria^ is almost a thing of course; and is 
it then probable, that with such sublimated ideas of race, these 
two sections of a great nationality will conceive their missions 
fulfilled, by simply balancing each other ? At this moment the 
liberalisation, if we may use such a term, of Prussia and Austria 
is presumed to have disengaged, tq a great extent, the respective 
Polish populations of each power; and to have precluded the 
possibility of their retention any longer in severance or subjec- 
tion. The Poles consider that they must now be necessarily 
competed for by Bussia and Austria, and that the destinies of 
Europe depend upon the decision. Suggestions towards a cor- 
dial union with Bussia, upon the one overpowering principle of 
race, have been thrown out for some years past ; and, indeed, it 
is even more with respect to this question, that the present 
reports from the Danubian principalities assume their undoubted 
importance, than with regard to the relations between Bussia 
and the Porte, or the great and terrible question of the East. 

The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, to which the trans- 
Danubian possessions of the Turks are now limited, were 
among the territories wrested by Solyman the Magnificent 
from the kingdom of Hungary, at the time when the stream of 
Turkish conquest was diverted, under the direction of this great 
sultan, to the borders of the Danube from the banks of the 
Tigris and the Nile. Bcduced no less by the grinding des- 
potism of the Porte than by the pestilential influence of the 
climate, to almost perfect desolation, they serve by this very 
character of misery to strengthen the barrier between Turkey 
and her foe. The natural line of defence for the Ottoman 
Empire being the Danube, these unhealthy wastes have to be 
traversed by any invaders from the north-east before the real 
defences of the country can be arrived at ; and so thoroughly 
have they answered their purpose, that Bussian armies usually 
appeared before those fatal fortresses between Widdin and 
Ismail, shorn of one-half their strength, which had been left 
behind in the Moldavian swamps. Considerations of this 
kind quiekened the national propensity of Bussia to push her 
frontier to the Danube ; and with such success were her efibrta 
exerted, that the transfluvian provinces in question are now 
almost as much Bilisian as Turkish. By the treaty of Jassy^ 
which concluded the bloody campaigns of Suwarrow upon the 
Danube, Bussia obtained such a recognition of her influence 
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beyond her own proper frontier, as to stipulate that the hospodars 
or governors of Wallachia and Moldavia, should peithCr be ap- 
pointed rior removed without consent from St, Petersburg first 
obtained. A disregard of this stipulation was the pretext for the 
war of 1810 ; and the right of interference was so far confirmed 
atid extended by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, that these 
Danubian principalities may be now represented as depending 
rather on the protectorate of Russia than on the sovereignty of 
the Porte. It was among the conditions exacted by Russia, that 
no Turks should reside in these provinces ; so that her influence 
over a pure Komanic population (the Wallachians being the 
descendants of the colonists of the old Roman empire) should be 
preserved entire. When, accordingly, the shock of domestic 
revolution, reaching even to Jassy and Bucharest, caused the 
overthrow of the hospodar and the proclamation of a provisional 
government, Russia exerted her privilege by marching troops 
across the Pruth to rectify the disorder. This however, as we 
have said, is not all. By the position thus occupied she has 
been enabled to aid the insurgent Sclavoni^ns of Southern Hun- 
gary, with succours sent up the Danube ; and it is reported 
that she is actively availing herself of these facilities for pushing 
her Sclavonic interests ; and that her ostensible proceedings in 
the Principalities do but cover the ramifications of *^a deeper 
scheme. 

No reader wdll be surprised if, within such limits as were at 
our command, we have failed in giving a satisfactory account of 
any particular European state. We have selected for illustra- 
tion those which by reason of their constitution or position 
appeared eminently to call for notice ; but it should not be 
forgotten in estimating our conclusions, that we have anticipated 
the usual season of comment, ‘and have offered these remarks 
during a period of transition, when almost every day was pro- 
ducing some material change in the aspect of the affairs under 
consideration. Perhaj)s, however, the very character which our 
observations must needs derive from such a circumstance, may 
lend them some additional interest hereafter, as it may be in- 
structive to refer, when the end shall have at length arrived, to 
these records ol* a state of actual progress. In any case, wc hope 
that we may have facilitated the comprehension of the events 
now daily announced from all quarters of Europe, and have 
enabled the reader to appreciate, with greater satisftiction to 
himself, the incidents of the drama still in progress. Were it a 
less agreeable subject to dwell upon, we should hardly think 
it necessary to explain the absence of a mi^ty figure from our 
extempore panorama. We have said nothing of Great Britain, 
for the best of all reasons: nor shall vre recur to any of those 
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provfjvbial illustrations of the conspicuousuess which follows 
upon certain conditions of retirement. Our readers will grate- 
fully recognise the blessings which enable all ihention of this 
country to be dispensed with, in an estimate of revolutions and 
their results. 

If, now, we take a retrospective glance at the scenes which 
have passed in review before us, we shall be probably inclined 
to conclude, that the disturbance likely to be suffered by the 
political system, is smaller than could have been conceived by 
the most sanguine anticipations some six months ago. It does 
not appear that any Power will acquire undue preponderance or 
aggrandisement, or that any strange member will be introduced 
into the system, excepting on conditions hardly yet probable — 
the development, namely, of the new-born spirit of ‘nationality^ 
into some practical and effective agency. If Germany should 
really become a consolidated state animated by a single will, 
such a Power would doubtless excite suspicions, and provoke 
combinations hitherto untried ; though, as we have already 
stated, there is no great reason for supposing that its influence 
could be detrimentally exerted. As much, it is true, cannot be 
asserted of a gresit Sclavonic state ; but this contingency is much 
farther from its realisation than a Germanic empire, and would 
be attended with obstacles infinitely more serious than those 
which, even in the latter case, have not yet been proved sur- 
mountable. Excepting, however, by the instrumentality of this 
new' clement of ‘ race,’ there does not aj)pear much likelihood of 
the growth of any Power into proportions inconsistent with the 
stability of the system. As little is it probable that any minor 
Power will be demolished or absorbed. The Eastern question 
has not been perceptibly brought nearer its solution by the 
recent shock ; and, as to the kingdom of Denmark, that, it would 
seem, may be safely left to the right arm of the Danes. If 
any new creations appear to be in embryo, they are not of a 
character to justify much beyond a passing interest. The king- 
dom or duchy or principality of Lombardy, will import little 
to the system of Europe, and a place might be found even for 
independent Sicily without any serious disarrangement. 

Beyond doubt the inconveniences arising from the internal 
disorganisation of states wear an unpleasant and menacing 
aspect ; but the practical propagandism of February was cut 
very shert in its career, and no power can be now said to give 
its neighbours any such apprehensions as those excited by Jaco^ 
binical France, or anarchical Poland. Neither, amidst all the 
medley of constiflitional novelties, does it appear that the do- 
mestic organisation of any people will become fundamentally 
inconsistent with the character of the European fabric, or that 
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any daiigen>tt9 dkeof^ be introduced through the adoption 
of a policy or adiwi^^ration irreooncileable with those generally 
received by 4 j|her gp^rsments. Still it. cannot be denied that 
there are states whilh have been so rudely ^lAaken as to be quite 
incapacitated for the discharge of what have hitherto been their 
accepted functions, and which are so altered in external circum- 
stances, as hardly to be recognised for their former selves. 
But, on this point, it may be observed, that certain of those 
functions were such, perhaps, as to render their perpetuation by 
no means unconditionally desirable ; not to mention that it is 
as yet uncertain what form or capacity they may hereafter 
assume. . Viewed with reference to its bearings upon social 
and political progress, the system of Europe has been no doubt 
radically changed by the events which have occurred : but we 
are by no means prepared to allege that such change is essentially 
and altogether prophetic of evil. 

The inost satisfactory feature of the whole panorama is, 
perhaps, that a degree of vigorous force and virtue has been 
demonstrated to exist at present in the political system, which, 
considered in its most significant light, approaches to a guarantee 
of the public peace. Nothing can be more gratifying than the 
contrast,* in this respect, of the Europe of 1848 with the Europe 
of 1793. Whether the political system at the earlier period, 
had actually, as French writers assert, become effete and useless 
from age and violence before the summoning of the States 
General, or whether, as the publicists of other nations allege, 
it was overthrown, while in serviceable action, by the rude shock 
of French aggression, it is at least certain, that when the day 
of trial came, it was found wanting, and that war broke out 
almost as abruptly as if no international ties had ever existed. 
At the present crisis, general war has hitherto been happily 
averted; and this, throughout a succession of chances unusually 
critical and perilous. Sixty years ago Europe would have been 
infallibly plunged into flames from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Mediterranean, under one- tenth of the temptations which sove- 
reigns and people have now resisted. Arbitration supersedes 
war, if it does not prevent it ; and such a community of accord 
and tractability of disposition have been observable among 
governments of all descriptions, as appears to promise well for 
mture tranquillity. Most sincerely is it to be hoped, that the 
worst may now be really past, — that the political system of the 
civilized part of the world may survive undamaged in its u^ful- 
ness and power, — and that the state of Europe may experience 
no more disturbances than such as have here been dironicled. 


No. CLXXIX. will be published in January^ 1849. 
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Capital, Mr, Mill’s definition of the word, 309-14— different senses in 
which it may be used, 310 — what is capital? 310-2 — Adam Smith’s 
division of, into fixed and circulating, 312 — remarks suggested by 
Mr. Mill’s views, 309-19. 

Caroline, Princess, Lord Hervey’s love for, 492 — her grief for his 
death, 494. 

Centauri, a, Herschel’s observations on, 107. 

Chambers, Sir William, Dissertation of, on Oriental Gardening, 416. 

Chesterfield, Lord Hervey’s character of, 498. See Hervey, Lord. 

China and the Chinese, exaggerated conceptions of, have disappointed 
anticipations of Europeans, 403 — styled the Flowery Empire, ib , — 
celebrated for their cultivation of flowers, t5.— Horticultural Society 
deputes Mr. Fortune to visit, ib, — range of his observations confined 
to privileged maritime towns, 404 — curiosity excited by his visit 
to Amoy, ib. — attack of natives on him at Chinchew, ib. — decep- 
tions practised on him at Ningpo and Shanghai, 405 — ^he visits 
gardens of mandarins at Ningpo, 406— the Fa-tee Gardens, 407— 
description of Soo-chow-fow, 407-8 — Mr. Fortune visits Island of 
Luzan, 409— obtains the Phalcenopsis amabilis, tfc.— attack of 
pirates, 410r-attempts of our government to destroy piracy in 
% Chinese seas, ib, — opinions of various writers on their skill in 
gardening, 411-9 — notion that the English derived their system 
from the Chinese, without foundation, 411 — Gray's remarks on, ib. 
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Pfere Benoisfs narrative, 412-3 — garden of Yuen •min^yucin, 418 
“Sir George Staunton's description of, 414— the Zhe-hol gardens, 
ti, — ^visit of Sir George Staunton to, ib. — Father Ripa’s notice of 
these gardens, 414 t 6 — Sir William Chambers's dissertation on 
their system of gardening, 416 — Sir John Davis’s critique on, tft. 
—lake and gardens of See^how, 417— Sir George Staunton’s de- 
scription of these gardens, ib. — ^remarks on their national under- 
standing and feeling for natural gardening,*^ 418 — Humboldt's 
opinion, 419 — opinions of Licu-tscheu, ih , — their passion for land- 
scape gardening carried to a ruinous extent, 420 — receives a check, 
and a modest taste introduced, ib, — embellishments of the Tartars, 
421-^bser\^tions of Pere Amiot, ii. — English and Chinese systems 
of gardening compared, 423-9. 

Christina^ Queen, originator of the Spanish marriages, 5o0. 

D 

Deffand^ Madame du, her attachment for Walpole, 358. 

Diez^ Von Frederick, review of his ‘ Leben und Werke der Trouba- 
dours,’ 1-32. See Provencal Poetry. 

DinauXj M., review of his ‘ Trouveres Cambresiens,’ 1-32 — his opinion 
respecting compositions of trouveres and troubadours, 32. See 
Provencal Poetry ; Scandinavia, 

E 

Sharpe’s History of, 32-63 — ^its history a great desideratum, 33 
— ^the Valley of the Nile always coveted by European powers, ib. — 
its claims to notice, ib, — ^its present prosperity and political rela- 
tions, 33-4 — ^its ruler and his policy, 34 — received too||^t1;le atten- 
tion from historian^, ib. — its history but little taught atschools, ih. 
recent works upon, 35 — its ancient history divided into three 
periods, t5.— the native hierarchy and its priest kings, the period 
of castes^ ib. — ^but little known to Abram during his residence, 36 
— ^its early civilisation, trade, &c. 36-7 — causes of its wealth, 38 
— cities and houses of ancient Egypt, 39 — population consisted of 
three classes, 40-57— city of Naucratis, foundation" of dominion of 
Hellenic race, ib. — conquest of, by Alexander, 41 — Racotis the 
foundation of city of Alexandria, ib. — Ptolemy Soter, its ruler, 42 
— ^its happiness and prosperity under his rule, iJ.— condition of the 
Jews and Copts during his reign, 43 — ^religious toleration allowed 
by, 44 — ^plans of Alexander adopted by Ptolemy, ib. — character of 
Ptolemy, ii.— description of Alexandria, 45 — built by Dinocrates, 
t7>.— climate of Alexandria, 46 — its prosperity, 46-8— worship of 
Serapis at, 47 — Museum at Alexandria, 47-56 — reign of Ptiila- 
delphus, Augustan age of Egypt, 48 — decline of Alexandria, 49 — 
comparison between Philadelphus and Charles II. ib. — ^literary 
society and their meetings at the Museum, 51— the Lagidas muni- 
ficent in , patronage of Learning and Arts, SS^dynasty of Lagidm 
era of Alexandrian literature, 54 — ^library of the Museuin, 55 — 
Alexandrian schools, 54-6 — ^religion of ancient Egypt, 67 — ^Poly- 



bini’s aoeoimt lif population of^ of its inhabitants^ 

^ 57^1wMi8S Mai^noau's work on, 62-^xtract from, 62^8. 
MMgrnUtm^ B, remeAj to^ 

j^Usk LijpBy SotM and Domestic, review of. See Revolution 
JBeformi 

i?/A^2bp;^fDr.Prichard*s works on: importance and interest attached 
to the study of, 429— nature of Ae science, 430— other branches 
4 >f knowledge cohtribute to its ehioidalion, 48i^historical informa- 
• tion necessary for its study, 432— question of fixity or idendty of 
races solved by comparison of present with the past, tA.— language 
of mankind originally similar, iL — researches of the Anatomist 
and Physiologist to determine this identity, 433 — Oamper and his 
system, — ^the ‘ facial angle,* his test for the moral elevation or 

degradation of a race, t A.— cases cited in illustration, ib — ^Blumen- 
bach and his researches, 434— his divisions adopted by Cuvier, ib. 
— Dr. Richard’s theory, 435 — ^his three leading types ; the oval or 
elliptical skull, the pyramidal, the prognathous, 435-7— difficulties 
attending the cranial theory, 437 — ^historical evidences illustrative 
of, 439 — the Turks of Europe and Western Asia, the Magyar, 
Negro, Oceanic, Irish, and other races, 439-43 — resemblance of 
lower orders of Irish to inhabitants of Australia, 443— conforma- 
tion of skulls of each race affected by want and degradation, ib . — 
theory of colour of the skiii and character of the hair, 445 — ex- 
amination of colouring tissue of the skin, ih. — the Syro- Arabian 
race, the Jews, Indo-European branch of Caucasian race, the 
African •and other races, all insufficient tests for determining 
identity of races from colour of skin, 446-58 — ^theory of the hair 
examirfei(|^ 452 — little reliance to be placed on it, lA.-^-instances 
illustrating^ the subject, 454 — relation between climate and colour 
»ot perfectly uniform, 455 — Bishop Heber’s remarks on varieties 
in colour of the Hindoos, 457-^general propositions to be adduced 
from the subject, 458 — ^researches of the Psychologiety 460— attri- 
butes of humanity dependent on development of psychical charac- 
ters of races, 461— «ame tests applicable to all races, ii.— Dr. 
Prichard’s researches, 462 — case of the Bushmen, ib. — a degraded 
caste of the Hottentot race, 463— their degradation attributed to 
Europeans, but disproved by Dr. Smith, ih. — Hottentot character, 
466 — labours of the United Brethren have greatly tended to their 
moral elevation, 467 — ^these labours have equally raised the Green- 
b lander and Negro, 468^— Dr. Channing’s character of the Negro, 
469— intellectual development of the Negro, ib. — ^the science of 
'Philology its contributions to Ethnology, 470— definition of 
the word, ti. — the science but little cultivated except in Germany, 
ib. — languages of Old Continent reduced to five great families, ih. 
— all derived from one primary stock, 471 — instances adduced in 
proof, 471-81— Dr. Prichard’s remarks on the Indo-European, ii. — 

" Chevalier Bunsen’s theory, 470-81— difficulties attending the sub- 
ject, 482-7 — commendatory encomium on Dr. Prichard’s works, 

' ■ 487 ^ 

EuropCy State of: introductory observations, 514— existing system a 
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federal system^ 515 — review of European eonsiituHoni 
of Vienna the basis of this eonstitution, 516— dislike of the SVehch 
to these treaties, ib. — ^intention of treaties to restore European systenli 
517 — difficulties attending deliberations of the Congress^ 
of the Congress to be considered as repartitions of territory or sliAo* 
tions of principle, 517-20 — repression of France their aim, 517^ 
scheme of Napoleon, 518 — Confederation of the Khine dissblved, 
and Germanic States re-organised, ih. — other measures of precau- 
tion adopted, 519 — deliberations of Congress characterised by 
sincere liberality^ 521— particular illustrations of this spirit, f5.— 
errors of the Congress, i6.— early development of dissatisfkction, 
523 — ^formation and object of the Holy Alliance, 524^ocoasioned 
by spread of liberal opinions, 525 — its effect on policy of Europe, 
ib. — accession of France, 526 — ^produces invasion of Spain, i6i— 
England no party to the Alliance, ib, — defection of France, 528 — 
nature of the Alliance Russe, 530 — changed by Louis Philippe for 
Alliance Anglaise and the entente cordiale^ 550-1 — objects of 
old federal system of France, 531 — ^revolution of 1830 introduced a 
new epoch, 532 — ^independence of Belgium, 533 — triumph of con- 
stitutional principles in Portugal and Spain, 534 — the Qundrupal 
Alliance, rise of the French Republic, 535-8 — its policy, ib. 
General Cavaignac, 536— the distui'bances at Vienna and %r- 
lin, 538— project of the new Germanic Empire, 539 — ^little sym- 
pathy evinced for the movement, tft.— the Frankfort Assembly 
and its policy, 540 — present condition of Austria and Prussia, 543-— 
Russia and her isolated policy, 543-4 — Switzerland and her Con- 
federation, ih. — ^neutrality of Switzerland necessary for interests of 
Europe, ^45 —confederation threatened by Austria, 546r^position 
of Sardinia, 546 — history of the * Two Sicilies,’ 547 —Italy and her 
destiny, 548 — stability of Sweden and Norway, 549— Spain aid 
Portugal unaffected by recent commotions, 549-50 — origin of the 
Spanish marriages, 550— the theory of Panslavism, 553 — ^its de- 
velopment and probable succesi^ 553-6 — anticipation of a bright 
future, 557-8. See Republic^ the French^ Germanic ^Empire ; 
Revolution and Reform. 

European Remodellings. See Europe, State of. 

F 

Facial angle, Camper’s theory of the, 433. 

Fauriel, M., review of his * Histoire de la Poesie Provengale,* 1-82—. 
his opinions respecting priority of the troubadours, 2 — his opinion 
respecting poem of Walter of Aquitaine, 23. See Provengal Poetry ; 
Scandinavia. 

Feldhausen, site of Herschel’s observatoiy^ 107* 

FeuerbacKs Religion der Zukunft. See Germanic Empire. 

Finnlands Gegenwart und Zukunft. See Germanic Empire; 

ForselVs ‘ Statistik ofver Sverrige,’ review of, 237-91# See Gcrmflnic 
Empire. 

Forster, John, review of his ‘Life and Adventures of Oliver Gold- 
smith,’ 193-225. See Goldsmith, Oliver. ♦ 
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his ‘ Wanderings in China,’ 403 — deputed by Hor- 
range of his observations in Chink, 
by his visit to Amoy, ib. — attacked by natives 
V practised on him, 405 — visits the 

406— visit to Soo-chow-foo, 407 — descrip- 
pfv6^*olio«v-|bo, 408— visits the Island of Luzan and procures 
; the.JgHii|kehppsis amabilis, 409— attack of Chinese pirates, 410 — 
^ Chlnese'celebrkted ipr their horticultural pursuits, 411-7 — descrip- 
tion "of Yuen-min-yuea, Zhe-hol, and See-how, 414-7 — extract 
from Lieu-tscheu describing Chinese art of gardening, 419< — their 
passion for gardening carried to an extreme, 420 — ^ruinous to the 
state,' i6.-r-reformations consequently introduced into the art, ib . — 
the Tartars introduced new embellishments, 421 — observations of 
Pere Amiot, t5.— English and Chinese style, 423-9. 

Fraxithi^€y elective, right of, dependent on payment of taxes, 383 — n 
theory of the British constitution, ib. 

J^redericht Prince, sbn of .George IL^ character of, 491-502. 

Frederick William IV., satirical comparison of, with Julian the 
Apostate. See Strauss. ^ 

G 

Gardening^ Chinese. See China. 

Garrick^ epitaph of, on Goldsmith, 217 — Johnson’s allusion to his 
death, 351 — W'alpole’s depreciation of, 349-52. 

Geiger's ‘ Smiirre Skriftcr,’ review of, 237-91. See Germanic 
Empire. 

George 11.^ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of. See Ilcrvcy^ 
Lord Jphn. 

Qemmnic Empire, project for re-constructing a, 238 — two movc- 
inents in Germanic system, ib. — ^reform universally demanded, ib. 
—Parisian revolution gave first impulse to popular will, 239 — 
Confederation of 1815 did not make * a Germany,’ ift. — German 
nation virtually dismembered, ib. — ^its ancient history, 241 — original 
divisions of the empire, ib. — reunited under Otho the Great, ib . — 
Italy incorporated, 241-2-59 — this incorporation gave rise to 
titles ‘ King of the Romans,* and ‘ Holy Roman Empire,* 243 — 
gradual division into duchibs and states, 244 — singular develop- 
ment of the elective principle, 245— similar to that of Poland, ib. 
—transmission of crown to various houses, 246 — at last hereditary 
iti house of Rudolf, 247 — attempts to destroy its supremacy, ib. — 
extent of German territory depended on prowess of the IMargraves, 
248 — Province of Sphleswig claimed by, 249 — equally claimed by 
Denmark, dominions of the empire co-extensive with German 
nationidity, ib. — non-nationality of Bohemia, ib. — a separate king- 
dom under electors, 250 — Hungary incorporated with Bohemia 
under House of Hapsburg, 251 — ^Emperor of Germany held first 
place among sovereigns, t5.— the Emperors remarkable for their 
'poverty, 253— decline of the monarchy, *5.— domestic revolutions 
destructive of the national unity^ 254^-rise of the House of Haps- 
. burg, 255— formation of Austrian empire, 255-57 -—Austria origi- 
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nally a border province^ »£.«-«extent of its tehitoary, 
land held by the *old counts, ib . — independence the 

Hungary and Bohemia united to Austin, 257-^061 
to, 259 — ^part of Poland absorbed, ib, — gvfUBL i^creiise. &t 
possessions, t5.— formation and rise of Piussia, iief of 

ib. — ^House of Brandenburgh, 260-Tdescription of PruSsl^^lK— ^i^ 
ginally possessed by Teutonic knights, tA — extent ofSPt^sSii^ f6^— ^ 
Frederick William the Great, its first king, £61-^Tival of Ausma, 
262-f-these several divisions pf Germanic Empire destroyed its 
nationality, 263 — Luther contributed greatly to this dismember-^ 
ment, 264 — progress of the Refoirmation, ib. — ecclesiastical states 
of the empire, 265 — effects of the Reformation, 266«8^the diet 

, composed of crowned heads, 269 — ^numerical strehgth of forces of 
the kingdoms at close of seventeenth centuxyV **hhterbgehe0U3 
character of these forces, z5.— formation of leagues and unions, 
their names, 270 — their objects, ib. — ^rise of l^apoleon, 272— dis- 
memberment and abasement of Austria by Napoleon, 272-6— 
schemes of Napoleon, ib. — the Confederation of the Rhine formed, 
277 — old Germanic Empire now entirely destr^ed, ib. — dissolution 
of Napoleon’s Confederation, 279— treaty of l^ris occasioned new 
Act of Confederation, ib. — framed on model pf old empire, i*i,— 
its military forep, 280^the new scheme' re-organisa- 
tion of Germany, 281— g^etail of the schdrac, ib. — empire to bo 
hereditary, ib. — constitution of its parliament, ib. — King of Prussia 
the proposed sovereign, 285 — ^impracticability of the scheme, 
282-9L See Europe^ State of. = 

Goldsmith^ Oliver, Life and Adventures of, by John Forster — ^his 
early education, l93 — ^his character when at school, 194— sent to 
Dublin University, t5.— enters as a sizar, ib. — difficulties at college 
195 — means adopted to relieve himself, 195 — ^anecdotes of his 
generosity, 196-210 — tries for a scholarship and succeeds, ib. — his 
eaiiy follies and dissolute habits, 196-201 — escapes from college, 
197 — brought back by his brother, ib. — takes his bachelor’s degree, 
ib. — leaves college and assists his brother, ib, — applies for ordina- 
tion, and is rejected, 198-rstudies the law, ib. — this abandoned 
and takes to medicine, 198-9 — studies at Edinburgh, 199— his 
adventures in Scotland, ib. — arrives at Leyden, ib. — Cleaves Leyden 
and with his fiute turns tourist, 200 — ^examines mankind, and 
sees both sides of the picture,’ ib^ — arrives in London, ib. — En- 
deavours to procure a subsistence, ib. — turns assistant to Dr.< 
Milner, 201 — ^leaves Dr. Milner, ib. — engages with Mr. Griffiths 
and devotes himself to the ^ Monthly Review,’ t^.-^finds out his 
true profession, 202— style and character of his writings, 202-4 
—Goldsmith the hero of his own. works, 202— his conceptions 
of character masterly, 203— contrasted with Gray,^ 204— his 
aversion to epithets, tA— his critiques on other poets, 204-5— 
deficient in imaginative powEI, 205 — Johnson’s estimate of hi^ 

* affectuum lonis dominator,’ 206 — his ideas not numerous, another 
peculiarity, ib. — ^Le Sage, his first model in diction, ^208— ^m- 
parison with, ib. — his vanity, 209 — curious letter to his brother- 
VOL. LXXXVIIT. NO. CLXXVIII. . P P 
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. ScliiiUer, 2li-T^Ua abd, frieiidsl^ with jrohnson*' 212— 

< an^odotea t«$peet4l|g, f^Z-^pud^iioation of ^ The'T^avdler/ and ‘other 
critiaue^on the ^ Good^^natured Man/ 

, Gray’a opinion of Gold9i4itiC tfi!— neception of ^his comedies on the 
. stage^ tft.— his remuneration and extravagance, t&,— Goldsmith at 
* the height of his renown, t&.— Johnson’s opinion of him as an 
Idstoxian, 214^his eonversational powers, eA.— his difficulties and 
measures to remove them, 216-7 — Garrick’s epitaph on him, 217 
-^his last poem, ^ Retaliation,’ tA. — ^Reynolds’ friendship for him, 
217— his last illness,. 217 — his death, 218 — Mr. Forster’s reflections 
on, ^.—remarks suggested by, 219. 

Gray, poetry of, Contrasted with that of Goldsmith, 204— his opinion 
of Gtildsmltli, 213* See Goldsmith^ Oliver. 

Gray, Mr., remark^f, on Chinese gardening, 411. 

H 

Herony D. C., Review of his Consdtutional History of Dublin Uni. 
versity, 163-93 — his exposure of grievances of, 187. See Uni-- 
versUieSy the English. 

HerscheVsy Sir John F. W., Survey of the Southern Heavens, 104 — 
work on the northern commenced by his father, ib. — assisted by 
sister and brother, t'A. — ^memoir of his sister Caroline, ib, — survey 
continued by the son from filial regard, 105 — discoveries in the 
northern hemisphere, iA. — ^the southern hemisphere unexplored, 
106 — ^removal of his establishment to Cape of Good Hope, 107 — 
Feldhausen the site of his observatory, ib. — commencement of his 
observations on, the star a Centauri, ib. — results of liis observations, 
108-16 — description of his instruments, 109 — mode of ascertaining 
powers of a telescope, 110 — his plan for remedying loss of light in 
reflecting telescopes, 111 — ^hypothesis for calculating the transmis- 
sion of lighl^ 111-14 — climate of the Cape suited for astronomical 
observations, 115 — times most favourable, ib. — number of stars 
observed by, 116 — the Magellanic clouds, 117— character and ap- 
pearance of this cluster, 119 — nebulous system of the northern 
hemisphere, lA. — ^liypothesis concerning the Milky Way, 120-r 
forms of the nebulas in soutliern heavens, 121 — the nebular hyjx)- 
thesis, 125 — number of double stars discovered, t'A. — results of his 
observations on their angles of position, 127 — division of double 
stars into four classes, 129 — Struve’s division into eight, 128— 
motion of double stars, 131 — ^nature of the connexion ol* double 
stars, 132 — uncertainty of such investigations, ib. — elements of the 
orbit of y Virginia, iA. — observations on, 133 — bis system of 
gauging the heavens, 134 — ‘the method of sequences’ explained, 

, 137 — apparatus used by him in tliese experiments, 139 — results of 
his observations on the magnitudes of various stars, 140-^his ob- 
servations on Saturn and his sat^tes, 141 — ^high estimate of his 
talents and character, 142— the work undertaken at his own ex- 
pense, ib. — ^munifleent offer of Duke of Northumberland, 143. 
H^rveyy John, Lord, his Memoirs of the Reign of Geoige II. — ^Lord 
Hervey chiefljr known through Pope, 488 — satirised by Pope as 
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- 'apd/^x^tag^ 

- fidy.i^ign, . '496r-T^iwries Misi ...^'j^e||: ; ji(iSi|^,iBt 

' on lus V mdlrriage^, i&.-^ttadi^' hikselF^ ib; 

address at 0©oi^^ jj^ainj^ 49t^ 

Fnace ‘i'liBderick,’ ti. — ekarabter of fripfe 
leaves prince’s service, and attaches himself io the 49S^i8 
made vice-chamberlain, ift.— -his friendship for the queeh, ahd 
for Princess Caroline, £6. — ^nseful services* rendered by hiitf ^tb 
' Walpole and his government, £6. — after queen’s death losei bbth 
his influence and power, ib. — succeeds Lord Godolphin as privy 
seal, ib. — retires from office on Walpole’s fall,’ 493— his fidelity to 
Walpole, ib. — ^his letter to Lady Mary Wortley anticipating his own 
decease, 494 — ^his death, ib. — ^grief of the Princess Caroline, ib*— 
the memoirs commence with accession of George IL,Vft.— English 
. character and constitution Illustrated by reiafes^df Getorge I. kfad 
ll., ib. — character of public men of the age, IBS — political enmity 
between Walpole and Pulteney, 496 — character of Pulteney, £ft.— 
rise of Walpole, 497 — anecdote of the court, ib. — his character of 
Chesterfield, 498 — characters of the Queen and George 11., and 
Lady Suffolk, 500-3 — conferences of the Queen with Lords 
Hervey and Stair, 504-5 — influence of the queen over her hus- 
band, 506— Walpole a lover of peace, 507— thwarts the, king’s bel- 
ligerent propensities, ib. — friendship subsisting between Walpole 
and the queen, 508 — ^immoralities of the court, 509-— illness and 
death of the queen, 510 — ^grossness of the age, 512 — relationship 
between Hervey and Walpole^ ib. — rcomparison of their times with 
the present, ib. See Walpole^ s Letters to Lady;; Ossory . 

Hottentots, Labours of the United Brethren among the, 467. 

■ . I \ 

II ventidue Marzo, primo Giorno dell’ Indipendenza Lombarda."^^ Sec 
Lombardy, HGSolim. 

J 

Johnson, Dr., his friendship for Goldsmith, 212 — anecdotes respect- 
ing, ih. — ^his critique on style and poetry of Goldsmith, 206- 13— 
his opinion of him as an historian, 214. See Goldsmith, Oliver. 
julien, the Apostate, comparison of, with Frederick William lY* 
Strauss. 

L 

Labour, productiveness of, causes which promote, 322-^Mr. Mill’s 
views on the subject, 321-3. 

Labourers, Agricultural, Mr. Mill’s remedies for distress of, 324-S. 
Legacy and Probate Duty, reforms necessary in, 389. 

Miss, marriage oft wjth Lord Hervey, 490— couplet on ber 
marriage, £&• f 

Lieu-tscheu, his description of Cninese system of gardenings 419. 
Light, transmission of, theory of, 111-14* 

Lombardy, the.lievolt in^ 143— circumstances leading to, 1 44-5— 
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mfsrule of Austria chief cause, 146-50-7-invjis5on t)f Papal states 
by Austria, 147— policy of the Popes, i47-:9— grievances of the 
Lombards, 149 — their manifesto to the European nations, 150 — 
Mi*. Bpwyer’s account of their misgovernment, 151— first symptoms 
of discontent on the installation of new archbishop of Milan, 152 
; —brutality of Austrian soldiery, 152-4 — arrest of Casati, mayor of 
, Milan, 153— assassinations committed ’by the soldiery, 154 — ^re- 
monstrances of the Milanese unheeded by the emperor, 155— letter 
of the emperor, fi.— character of the Austrian police, conduct 
of the government inexcusable, 156 — persecutions of M. Cesare 
Cantu, 157— determination of the Lombards to shake off their 
yoke, ib. — outbreiik of the revolt, t6.— letters of the Archduke 
Baiher, 158— successes of the Milanese, 158-9 — withdrawal of the 
Austrians froin Milan, 159 — determination of the Lombards to 
^ liave a Constitutional king and government, 162 — character of 
■ Charles Albert, ib. — ^his vindication, ib. See Germanic ISmpire ; 
Europe^ State of. 

Luther's translation of the Bible, origin of German literature, 12. 

M 

M^Culloch^ Mr., his definition of political economy, 297 — ^liis treat- 
ment of the subject, 297. See Mill's Political Economy. 
Macdoually non*admission of, to the Hebrew Chair, at Edin- 
burgh University, 192. 

Macgregor's Progress of Civilisation. See Europe^ State of. 
Magellanic clouds, description of, 117-19. 

Mallet's narrative ofSea Kings of Norway, extract from, 74-6. 

Marie de Frghcel poetical translations of, 20. 

Marriages^ the Spanish, history of the, 550. 

Marseilles originally a Grecian colony, 4. 

Mhrtineau^ Miss, her * Egypt and its Faith,* extract from, 63. 

Mason^ lines of, on Moor Park, 424. 

Milhg Way, description of the, 120. 

Mllly John Stuart, on Political Economy— his Essays, 293— division 
of the work, ib, — ordinary definitions of the term ‘Political Eco- 
I nomy,*^ 294 — objections to these definitions, 25.— -Mr. Mill defines 
it a science, 294"7 — ^Political Economy both an Art and a 
Science, ib.-^these ideas confounded by the definition, ib. — defini- 
tion of Political Economy by Sir James Stewart, ib. — French 
-economists gave a different definition, 295 — Physiocrats, the term 
by which they were known, I’A— Quesnay their founder, ib. — 
'Statement of their views, ib. — Turgot differed in his mode of 
treating the subject, ib. — Adam Smith, founder of modern Politi- 
cal Economy, 296— considered the subject as an art, ib. — Divisions 
of his work, 25.— statement of his views, 2’5.-~views of Mr. McCul- 
loch, 297*— ^ther economists treat the subject as an art, 2*5.— laws 
of production and distribution of 'walth co-eytensive, or not, with 
whole body of sciences and arts ? 298. Mr. MilFs solution of the 
question, 299 — justice of liis views, 2*5.— they lead to the conclu- 
‘ Political Economy is a science treating of production and 



* distribution of wealth, as far &s they depend on laws of human 
^ nature/ 300 — ^yet this view not suffimently accurate, tft.--eimllar 
views of Bicardo, 297-301^Political Economy not a hypothetical 
science, 302 — objections tO its being treated hypothetically, 302**4 

publication of his * Principles,’ lapse of time between two 
publications induces a modidcation of Us views, formerly 
treated subject as an hypothetical science-* in ^Principles’ it is a 
positive art, ib, — division of the work into five books^ 305-— divides 
instruments of production intathree classes, ib, — ^followsclassitication 
of French and English economists, ib. — his nomenclature diilerenti 
ib, — substitutes expression * natural agents ’ for * land,* ib. — this 
an improvement, ib. — Heifmann’s divisions considered, 306— de- 
finition of terms ‘ productive and unproductive/ 308 — Adam 
Smith’s definition of these terms, 309 — definition of the term 

* capital,* ib. — some questions arising from this definition noticed, 
others not, 311 — distinction between ‘ fixed and circulating * 

tal, 312 — viewe of Mr. Mill regarding, 313— objection to his nor 
menclature, 314 — ‘ materials^ best definition for term ‘circulating 
‘ capital,* ‘ instruments * for ‘ fixed capital,* ih. — laws which govern 
increase of labour, capital, and land, 315 — subject of land not 
fairly treated by Mr. Mill, 317 — ^the law of ‘ distribution,’ 319— 
definition of the word ‘ wages,* 320. Defective treatment of the 
subject by Mr. Mill, 321 — indication of some of his principal points^ 
ib, — causes which promote productiveness of labour, 322— subject 
inconclusively treated, ib. — effects of taxation, 323— profits of ca* 
pitalists depends on two causes, t5.— case of agricultural labourers 
considered, 324-6 — remedies for insufficient wages, 326— ^ulti- 
mate remedy, a national education, 327 — means suggested for ele* 
vating condition of the labourer, ib. — his remedi^ measures for 
Ireland impracticable, ib. — his theory of profit and rent not ma- 
terially different from Ricardo’s, 328 — influence of scjpiety on 
production and distribution, 25.— features which characterise this 
influence, ib. — ^present state of society a subject for alarm, 329— 
the stationary state the terror of economists, 330 — anticipations of 
Mr. Mill respecting it, ib, — ‘influence of government’ considerdd, 
2*5.— taxation, a necessary duty of government, 332— grounds and 
limits of the non-interference principle, ib , — the exemptions to 
government interference, 333 — ^his objections to government inter- 
ference, 333-5 — evils of excessive centralisation, 335 — excep- 
tions to general rule of non-interference, 336-9 — the conti*a.ct of 
marriage considered, 337 — observance of the .Sabbath, 338— 
voyages of discovery, *25.~the whole work a magazine of truths 
and precepts for pliilosophers and statesmen, 339. See Revolution 
and Reform. 

Molbech^s Hevzogtlmm Schleswig. See Germanic "EmiAre, 

Molbech*s Lund Upsala og Stockholm. See Germanic Empire. 

Monarchic Danoise. See Germanic Empire. 

Moniteur Universel^ Le. See Republic^ the French. 

Mundy^ Captain Rodney, his narrative of events in Borneo and 
Celebes, 63-94. See Archipelago^ Oriental. 



Napoleon^ Emperor, oontioental policy of, 272^9. 8ee Germanic 
Empire. 

JVathnal DAt^ note on origin mi legality of, 393 — Mr. Newman’s 
remarks on, ib» ' f ^ 

Professor F. W., his appeal to the middle classes on 
necesshy for reform, 360. See Ei^olutim and Reform. 

Niehungens Not^ antiquity of the, 13— ^disputed, 14— ndcetch of the 
poem, 15-1 7 — founded in pagan story, 18. 

Northumberland^ Duke of, his munificent ofibr to Sir John Herschcl, 
143. ^ 


O 

OesiTeichs Zukunft, See Germanic Empire. 

Ordination service, evil influence of, 181-3. 

Oriental Archipelago, piracy in the, 63-94. > 

\)88ory, Countess of, Horace Walpole’s letters to. See Walpole, 
Horace. 

Oxford University Statutes, Ward’s translation of. See Universities, 
the English. 
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panslavism, the theory of, 553-6. 

Parliamentary Reform, IVlr. Newman’s scheme of, 380. 

Fentarchie Europaische. See Germanic Empire. 

Fere Benoist, extract from ' letters of, on gardens of the Chinese, 
412-13. See China. 

Fhilology, use of, in study of Ethnology, 470. 

Physiocrats, opinions of the, on political economy, 295— their school 
founded by Quesnay, ih. 

Physiology, contributions of science of, to study of Ethnology, 445. 

Piracy in the Oriental Archipelago. Sec Archipelago, Oriental. 

Political Economy. See the subject fully treated in MilVs Political 
Economy. 

Pope, satire of, on Lord Hervey, 488. 

Prandis Austrian assassinations in Italy, 143-63. See Lombardy, 
Bevolt in. 

Preussische Zmtande. See Germanic Empire. 

Prichard, Dr.,, review of his works on Ethnology, 429. See Ethno^ 
logy. 

Provenqal Poetry, priority of, to that of Scandinavia, a subject of 
controversy, 1 — ^recently revived on thd Continent, i5.p— entirely 
distinct from that of Greece and Rome, ih. — under name of Ro- 
mantic School, it governs the imaginative literature of the present 
age, 2— the Loire the boundary between two distinct dialects, the 
langue tToc and the langue dHoil, sft.— derivation of these terms, 
2-8 — ^the langue dHoc, the dialect of the troubadours, ib.^angue 
doil the language of the trouvferes, now Modern French, t6.— Opi- 
nions of various writers respecting their claims ,to originality, 2-3 
•—Latin, the almost universal language of Gaul, 2-5-12 — ^Irruption 
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* df'the VisigbthB introduced ne^l^ements iiUo languages/of Gitiil, 
~inTaBioaof ^ sdbjectton 

t&.-*general decay of Latin ladgoi^, 6>^7-^12— tKmbadeim 
trouY^res tbe succesisoss t Gimian aotorli *ai^gi^|i^ 
racter of their entertainments^ 9--26-t-oatbs of Lbuii and Cildi 
earlieife specimens of language of^ Gothic inYadeb»*il^i|t^l^^ 
Latin didect a j^aemblanee ;of the 

and Sca^inaTian poetrj^ 22'<^-«-thi8*diadnctton^ f^^ 

of ScandinaTian poetry, tJ^^poem of Walter of ^quitaiae; 

the langue ctoc and langue (fail often used indifferently botjb by 

. troubadours and trouy^res, 25— William IX. claimed by boliv as 
their chief, ib. — his poetry, t5.-^st^e of the poetiy of troubadours, 
26->8-'the troubadour and originally Satinet ebtsses^ 

afterwards blended, 26"-Sl-^their pomns called sirventes mi ekan^ 
sons — ^the latter most esteemed, i&.— both troubadours and tiou* 
v^res visit other countries, 28^hey form societies, and compeie 
for distinction in their respective styles, 28~9— -opinions of Dante 
and Petrarch, 29-^mind of Petrmrch congenial to their school, 
romantic passion of Jaupe Rudal, 29-30— parallel to Petrarch’s 
love for Laura, 29, — ^Bertran de Born, 30 — character of his poetry, 
ti.— Dante’s reference to him, ib. — decline of ^influence of trouba* 
dours, 31 — style of poetry of trouvferes, ib,^-~^/abliaux mmre cul* 
tivated by them than the canzone, i5. — Dinaux’s opinien of 
compositions of troubadours and trduvferes, 32-«-the style of both 
now discarded, ib. 

Psychology^ contributions (ff, to science of Ethnology, 460. 

Ptolemy Soter^ reign and character of, 42-8. 

Pulteneyy Mr., his enmity to Walpole, 496 — his » character, ib. See 
Ilervey^ Lord. 

' q: ' ■ • 

Quesnay^ his principles of political economy, 295-^£6under of ^the 
‘ Physiocrats,’ ii. 


Rainer^ Archduke, letters of, on the revolt in Lombardy, 158. • 

Reform Billy disappointment regarding results of, 374i 
Republicy the French, its present condition and prospects, 225-6~ 
means by which it was created; not a demonstration of true national 
. feeling, 226-^weakness of the old regime, 227— favourable circum- 
> stances under which it was formed, 228^ adhesions to it from all 
parties, ib. — institution of the garde mobilcy i7>.— compositiom^of .the 
National Assembly a good criterion of popular sentiment, 229-^ 
formation of' a triumvirate, ti.— General CaVaignac the popular 
favourite, ^5mmajority of the * people’ not true republicans, 230^ 
. character of the French the real cause of the revolution, 282 — 
Lamartine and his republicanism rejected, 233— ^the <Na%nal 
Assembly not ‘republican,’ 234 — ^the bourgeoisie the predominant 
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party, uncertain state off^e government, 235— gradual ten« 
dencj to a limited znonarphy^ 236. See Europe^ State of. 

Mevolutim mi. Professor Newman’s a{>peal to Middle 

Classes consider^^ d60^no class has a right to. dictate reforms, 
861— the influencing pprt of the nation possess this power, ib . — 
danger of delaying reform, ii.— expediency or inexpediency of 
Government preventing expression of public opinion, 362*4 — 
evils of a revolutionary state, 864 — sudden changes detrimental, 
365— coiifirmatory’ opinions of various writers, ib*— stability not 
attained by sudden reforms, 367— the Communist and Socialist 
theories of France, 368— test of political arrangements should be 
their applicability, 369— ^constitutions are not made, but grow,’ ib. 
•^law of continuity and influence of time essential to political 
solidity, 370 — illustrations from ancient history, ib , — our own con- 
stitution the growth of ages, ib . — marked by the law of continuity, 
ib , — changes induced, gradual but safe, 372 — duty of minister to 
wait the will of the nation, 373— changes in our representative 
system too vast for sudden experiment, ib . — Reform Bill a disap- 
pointment to some, 374 — plea for right of universal suffrage rests 
on two grounds, 375— their absurdity demonstrated, ib, — expe^ 
diency the limit for universal suffrage, 377 — extension of suffrage 
will not materially affect the representation, 378 — detail of Mr. 
Newman’s scheme, 380 — the Ballot, 381 — its influence on bribery 
and corruption miscalculated, 382-^ivision of electoral districts 
one of chief features of the ‘ Charter,’ ib . — its inapplicability, ib.— 
elective franchise dependent on payment of taxes, a theory of Brit- 
ish constitution, 383— remedial measures of the government, 385 
-re-adjustment of property and income-tax a desirable financial 
reform, 386 — Mr. Mill’s opinion, 387 — opinion of Mr. Cobden, 388 
—^legacy and probate duty another subject for fiscal reform, .389 — 
people of England jealous of government interference, 390 — ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this national jealousy, 390-3— the 
National Debt, 393 — Professor Newman's opinion, it is not a legal 
debt, ib. — tor meet the national diffi<iulties, the nation must reform 
itself 395 — ^the lower classes should exercise provident habits, and 
contract prudent marriages, ib. — emigration a remedy for national 
distress, 397 — duties of manufacturing and commercial classes, 
397-8 — duties of the upper classes, 398-9— Education and Reli- 
gion the basis for our Reformation, 401 — contrasted condition of 
France; ii.— hope for future well-being as a nation founded on our 
reverence for Law and Religion, 403. See MilVs Political Economy. 

MicardOf Mr., his views on political economy, 301. See 31iirs Poli- 
tical il^onomy. 

Romantiker^ meaning of the term, 95. 

RossCy Earl of^ account of his leviathan telescope, 143. 

Rucy M. l’Abb6 de la, review of his ‘ Essais Historiques sur les Bards, 
&C. Normands et Anglo-Normands,’ 1-32. See Provengal Poetry. 

Rugds Anekdote. See Germanic Empire. 
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Saturn and Ids SatelliteSv pbservations of Herscliel on, 141. ; ^ 

Scandinavia^ poetry of, its priority to that of Provence a dispoted 
subject, 1 — ^recent revival of tlie controversy, t&. — ^reception of 
Christianity in, 9 — a written language introduced into, <&*^death 
of Sturle Thordson, its last professional scald, fft.^-H^ollection of 
traditional literature of, by Saanund and Are^ 10 — ^preservation of 
traditions of, 10-11— oaths of Louis and Charles, earliest spedniens 
of language of gothic invaders, 1 1— Neo-Latin dialect a reBem*^ 
blance of the langue d^oc^ i6.— Niebelungens Not, antiquity and 
originality of the, 13 — disputed, 14 — sketch of the poem, 15-lT—- 
founded on pagan story, 18 — ^legend of Sigurd Fafnirsbaiie, 18-19 
poem of Beowulf, 19 — evidence of its Christian origin, ih ,- — subject 
of the poem, 9 ^.— unknown to the Saga, td.-^date assigned to the 
poem, 20 — character of the poetry of the Scalds, ib. — distinction of, 
from that of the Troubadours, 22-23 — this distinction favours pri- 
ority of Scandinavian poetry, See Provengal Poetry. 

Schlegelf A. W. Von, review of his ‘ Observations sur la Literature 
‘ Proven 9 ale,’ 1-32. See Provengal Poetry. 

Sea Kings of Norway, a legend erf, 74-6. 

See-how, lake and gardens of, 417. 

‘ Sequences^" method of, Herschers doctrine of, 137. 

Sharpey Samuel, his history of Egypt, 32— -qualifications of, for nn 
historian, 33— style of his narrative, ih, — anathema of Southey not 
applicable to, to. — ^his division of Egyptian history into three 
periods, 33— his opinion as to cause of Egypt’s early wealth, 88— 
his character of Ptolemy Soter, 44— description of the museum at 
Alexandria, 47-36— his account of religion of ancient Egyptians, 
37 — ^his summary of their character, 61. See Egypt* 

Sigurd Fafnirsbane, legends of, 18-19. 

Simonas Annehmen oder Ablenen. See Germanic Empire. 

Slawen, Russen, und Germanen. See Germanic Empire. 

Smithy Adam, founder of modern political economy, 296 — ^his opinions 
on the subject, ih. See MilVs Political Economy. 

Smithy lion. R. Vernon, review of his edition of Walpole’s Letters, 
339-60. 

StauntoHy Sir George, his account of Yuen-min-yuen, Zhe-hol, and 
See-liow, 414-7. See China. 

Strauss's Political Pamphlet, * Julian the Apostate and Frederick 
‘ William IV.’ 94 — its design, an anatomy of character of Frederick 
William, t3.— style of the work, ib. — ^its wit lies in its erudition, 95 
—‘meaning of the term JRamantikery ib. — Julian a Romanticist, 96 
— Julian and Frederick William synonymous, 97— the latter 
pupil of Schelling, the former educated by Romanticists of Alex^' 
andria, ib. — resemblance of the two characters, ib . — similarity ^of 
their policy, both civil and religious, 98 — Jews much favoured by 
Julian, ib. — divine right of ktngs^ a dogma of both,. 99 — oratoriool 
ambition of both, 100 — excuses Heatbeii Romanticists, condemns 
the Christian, 101 — sympathy of Strauss for Polytheism of Julian, 
102— extracts in proof, 101-2 — Strauss guilty of contradiction. 
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i()S^^-**eQiifoiiiK^ spirit of Chrfstianitj with perishable forms of 
Hiddk Age$i i&.<^prophetio close of the pamphlet a consolatory 
tisliiAf a. Europe^ State of* 

mistress of George IL, character of, 503. See Her- 

ew, Lord* 

Sh^rage^ Universal, exercise of right of, discussed, S75-^will not 
produce any sensi^ effect on the representation, 378. 


. T 

llhettUhfL our intern o^ 383-5 — aright of elective franchise dependent 

on, 888. 

TfhicomSf mode of ascertaining powers of^ 110. 

TeH Arades^ the AcademicaL See Universities, the English. 

IWttg-nime Articles, the English standasd of faith, 169— evils arising 
from subscription to, 170. 

Triarehie Europdische. See Germanic Empire. 

Trinitp College^ Dublin, Heron’s Constitutional IjOistory of. See 
Universities, English. 

Troubadours, lays of, were composed of tha iangue doc, 2. See 
Provengal Poetry. ' 

Trouvires, language of, consisted of the langw doil, 2 — ^now the 
modem French, t5. See Provengal Poetry. 


Uniformity, Act of, its influence on English universities, 169. 
UtAoermiies, the English, antiquity of, a great advantage, 168 — ^in 
this consiste their power to resist change, JL64^yCt exposes them 
, to great evil% s5. — ^their bigotry in religion, 165^infallibility as- 
8111^ by, equally with Bomish church, ISS^venerarion for Aris- 
totle and his philosophy, 167 — neutrality of the state with regard 
to religious opinion, t5.— apathy of the [people to, 168 — these, ad- 
vantageous to the universities, t5. — universities possess no theo- 
logical judgment of their own, 169 — ^Act of Uniformity still binding, 
f5»— 'the Thirty-Nine Articles their standard of f|p.ith, t5.— evils 
arising from subscription to, 170— insincerity and hypocrisy the 
result, i5. — such a test no guarantee of faith, but only of profes- 
jADn, 172^ — the test never imposed on the laity, 173 — absuidity of 
the system, 174 — identification of the church and universities re- 
sults from ibe usurpation of the clerical orders, 178 — the colleges 
dktittct lay corporations as well as the universities, 179— the Re- 
formation left the colleges unreformed, i5.— changes produced by 
Beformst^on should affect the collegiate system, 180 — ^the ordina- 
tion service, 181 — 'Startling in its terms, 182— evils resulting from, 
18&-4^ectB constitution of the colleges, »&•— remedies suggested 

S r Bhdmtone, 184— existing system unfavourable to any remedy, 
#— theolej^ not in a flourishing condition, 185— all other branches 
tmf knowledge fflourish, 186 — seme evils affect Trinity Ck)llege, 
!&•— exdlusion of Roman CathoUcs from, 187 — exposure of 
grievance by Mr. Heron, ib. — system adopted in the Scotch 
190— the Act of Security, 191— test applicable only 



to IQ illustratiQn) 192^reiiioiral of 

oaiy ibii^s for romoving evils affecting our uiuversiti^ 193* > 

Vienna, Treaties of, charter of European constitution, 5i6--bpp((^^ 
of Fi^ch to, i6. See :£uroj>o, State of. ; 

Virgmis, y, Herschel’s obsOTvation on the star, 182. 

' w. ' ■ ' ■ 

JTo/pofc, Horace, Vernon Smith's option of his ‘Letters to 9Qtmtfid 
‘ of Ossory,’ 339— -charm and value of his writings, ift.^ifferepW 
of opinion as to his temper and disposition, 84^)— -his mind Cpip* . 
pared to his house at Strawberry Hill, iA*— affectation tlie ^ssehi^^ 
of his charact^i' fA.— lettewUustrative of this, lA.— his depi^ci^<l|l 
of his own works, 341— this a mark of his littleness, $42^influ6n^ 
of reviews and newspapers on the public mind, iA.— discredi|t ; 
tached to the literary profession, 343-5 — now removed, 345— sp^^is^ 
of Mr. Smythe on present and fomier estimate of Kferary 
346-.^Walpole’s critique on Jephson’s tragedy,^ 347— induced tov 
write the epilogue, fA.— his opinion of Groldsmith’s comedy ‘ Sbo 
‘ Stoops to Conquer/ 348 — ^his contempt of Beaumrchais, lA.— 
distaste for the Encyclopaedist School, tA.—his estimate pf Mon- 
taigne, iA.— his preference of Mason to Pope, 349— depreciation of 
Dr. Johnson, «A.^his bold 6piniou;of Chatterton, lA.-^his criticism^ 
on plays and players, charactmsed’ by saiqp prejudices, 350— de- 
preciates Gar^ck, 349-52— ani^dote of Mjs. Siddons, 352*— opinion 
,o£ MrSi Siddons, iA.-^ Walpole and Lady Browne attacked by a 
highwayman, 353— instances of the sel&hness and ignorance of 
the higher ranks, 364-5— curious adventure of Charles Fox, 355— 
death of. Lord Clive, 356— Walpole's bon mots, tA.— Ins stones 
illustrative of the manners of his day, 357— his .affection fdr 
Madame du Deffand, 358— his acquaintance with the ^sse^%rry, 
f A. — -Lord Ossory’s estimate of his social talente, 860. Sw 
John, Lord. ' , 

miter of AquijxLine, Poem of, 23-4^piDion of M. Fauriel 
ing, 23— subject of the poem, 24« * , ^ . 

William IX*, chief of troubadours and trouvbres, 25— memoir iA. 

— character of his poetry, f A.— William of Malmesbury's opiniqo of 
him, fA. • 

.■ . - . Y. . ■ ; .. . 

Puew-wfi»-j/ucw, imperial gardens of, 414. 

Z 

Zhe-holj Chinese gardehs of, 414. 
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